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PROSPECTtrt 

OF  THE 

*PRANSYLVANIA  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE, 

AND  T3BE  ASSOCIATE  SCIENCES. 


In  announcing  the  publication  of  a  Journal  avowedly  emih* 
Mating  from  the  Transylvania  School  of  Medicine,  already  the 
alma  mater  of  so  many  distinguished  practitioners  throughout 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  the  editors  are  happy  t<^ 
meet  the  Wishes  so  often  expressed  by  their  brethren,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  fully  consrious  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  task  they  have  assumed.  How  far  the  anticipations 
formed  of  the  reputation  and  utility  of  such  a  work  maj  be 
realized,  must  be  determined  by  the  sequel,  and  on  this  head 
they  would  only  observe,  that  the  aid  of  all  the  Medical  Pro- 
fessors in  pledged  for  the  sustenance  of  the  undertaking.  To 
the  alumni  of  the  scliool,  now  scattered  over  every  portion  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  several  of  whom  have  successfully  con* 
tended  with  the  best  writers  of  the  Eastern  States,  they  confi- 
dently apply,  not  only  for  support  in  the  way  of  subscription, 
but  for  the  more  valuable  contribution  of  their  pens;  while 
they  feel  a  hope  that  Western  Physicians  generally,  wherever 
educated,  will  prefer  a  western  medium,  for  making  their  com- 
munications public,  to  an  easteni'one. 

^  The  Transylvania  Journal,"  although  mainly  devoted  to  aa 
exposition  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  and  especially  to  the  The* 
ory  and  Treatment  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  wUl  not  be  confined  in  its  view  to  thesfe 
exclusively,  but  will  embrace  a  survey  of  the  Botany,  the  Mine- 
ralogy, the  Geology  and  the  Zoology  of  this  section  of  the 
Union;  and  from  naturalists  residing  in  any  portion  of  it,  they 
Wi)uld  be  pleased  to  receive  communications  on  any  of  these 
interesting  subjects.  Having  truth  in  view,  and  truth  only,  they 
fvill  gladly  hail  it  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.    This 
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Journal,  therefore,  shall  be  free  for  every  communication,  ha>5- 
^ng  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  Medical  Science,  or  its 
kindred  studies. 

,  Reviews  will  occasionally  be  made  of  recent  works  on  Medi- 
cine, Surgery,  &c.  by  which  they  hope  that  students  of  Medi- 
cine  and  Junior  Practitioners  will  be  aided  in  their  judgment 
of  boolc  5  and,  in  the  selection  of  Libraries,  be  enabled  to  order 
^uch  publications  as  will  most  materially  aid  them  in  their  treat- 
ment of  Western  and  Southern  diseases. 

The  extensive  collection  of  Medicrl  Journals  regularly  re- 
ceived by  the  Libraries  of  the  University  from  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  more  select  ones  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  will  enable  the  editors  of 
"The  Transylvania  Journal,"  to  lay  before  its  readers,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  the  more  valuable  papers  contained  in  any  of 
these,  together  with  a  compendium  of  all  their  most  useful 
matter. 


CONDITIONS. 

!•  The  "  Tn^nsylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  AssocU 
ate  Sciences,"  will  be  published  quarterly^  in  octavo  fonn;  each 
number  containing  150  pages,  forming  a  volume  of  600  pagc9 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

2.  It  will  be  printed  with  a  new  type,  and  on  the  best  paper 
that  can  be  procured  in  the  Western  country. 
.   3.  The  first  number  will  be  published  during  the  month  of 
February  next,  and  afterwards  regularly  on  the   1st 'of  that 
month,  May,  August,  and  November. 

4.  The  price  to  oubscribers  will  be  three  dollars  annually, 
payable  on  the  receipt  of  the  February  number,  or  four  dollars 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  4th  number. 

All  conununications  intended  for  this  Journal,  should  be  ad- 
dressed {postpaid^,  if  sent  by  mail,)  to  the  publisher  A.  G.  M£iu- 

WETHER. 

Lexington,  December  1,  1827. 


I^REl^ACS:. 


Ik  offering  td  Ihe  fttt4nti6li  of  Fhysiciai^  a  new  periodical  work  ()evoMc[ 
to  the  advaDcement  6f  Mcdibal  Science,  the  editors  deem  it  proper  briefly 
to  state  their  Tiews  of  its  present  condition,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  im- 
pToringit. 

When  we  consider  how  warmly  the  great  questions  in  the  diflerent  branch- 
es of  the  science  are  agitated,  it  mast  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  yet 
much* to  be  done.  Our  attainments  in  physiology  are  very  limited.  The 
functions  of  some  parts,  which,  from  the  quantity  of  blood  they  are  supplied 
with,  must  have  some  important  office  assigned  them,  are  entirely  unknown ; 
with  those  of  others  of  the  utmost  consequence,  we  are  Very  partially  ac- 
quainted. The  great  questions  in  pathology  are  in  a  very  unsettled  state; 
many  of  them  are  still  warmly  agitated,  and  some  eminent  men,  despairing 
of  ever  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  theory  of  disease,  seem  to 
consider  enlightened  empiricis»m  the  utmost  we  t^an  hope  for^  There  are 
also  not  a  few  unsettled  points  in  the  practice  of  physic.  Some  physicians 
administer  certain  medicines,  not  only  with  safety  but  with  marked  benetfit^ 
in  doses  which  alarm  others  who  have  not  been  led  by  the  ciroumstances  of 
their  practice,  to  the  necessity  of  going  beyond  what  is  common.  The  pre- 
cise circumstances  in  which  this  practice  is  required,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  be  safely  carried,  are  perhaps  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

These  arcana  in  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  are  yet  to  be 
revealed.  By  patient  observation  truth  must  at  length  prevail.  It  is  ^ 
this  that  all  the  natural  sciences  4iave  been  raised  from  the  same  state  of 
uncertainty  that  still  in  a  considerable  degree  prevails  in  medicine.  It  is  in 
•  this  point  that  we  are  most  deficient.  If  we  have  suffered  ourselves,  in  our 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  be  misled  by  the  ignis  fatuus, 
hypothesis,  let  us  not  despond,  let  us  revert  to  first  principles,  to  experiment 
and  observation,  and  to  rigid  inference  from  them. 

Upon  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  whose  minds  are  more  open 
to  conviction,  we  particularly  call,  m  hopes  of  impressing  them  with  the  desire 
to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  belief  in  the  doctrines  they  have  adopted, 
and  to  test  them  by  a  comparison  with  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  human 
system  in  health,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  remote  causes  of  disease. 
Many  of  them  have  leisure  in  the  first  years  of  practice,  which  they  cannot 
employ  more  usefully  or  more  honorably  to  themselves,  nor  more  beneficially 
to  the  science,  than  in  these  investigations.  Some  have  the  crood  fortune 
to  be  so  easy  in  their  circumstances,  that  they  have  every  opportunity  of 
devoting  themselves  to  thoimprovccacnt  of  medicine.    Such  of  these  as  do 
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Hot  feel  willhig  to  submit  to  all  the  privations  and  fatignes  of  practice)  wjff 
pToGtohly  emploj  their  time  in  pbysiolbgical  investigation. 

The  physicians  of  the  South  and  West,  we  would  particularly  remind^ 
that  the  peculiarities  of  our  autumnal  diseases  call  for  a  treatment  somewhat 
^peculiar ;  that  we  have  by  necessity  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  en- 
ergetic practice  than  is  required  by  tiic  diseases  of  the  North  and  the  East  ^ 
that  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  practice  in  the  great  cities  on  th^ 
Atlantic  coast,  accustomed  to  the  almost  ephemeral  fevers  which  appear  om 
the  clean  surfaces  of  their  swept  pavements,  and  to  the  minute  doses  re- 
quired to  cure  them,  listen  with  an  air  of  incredulity  to  accounts  of  the 
formidable  fevers  of  the  South  and  West,  and  of  the  active  measures  nece»- 
lary  in  the  treatment  of  them ;  consequently  their  experience  and  the  rules  of 
practice  founded  on  it,  should  not  bind  us  who  have  more  malignant  diseasea 
to  contend  with.     The  history  of  medicine  shows  that  it  is  amid  the  terrible 
fevers  of  the  South  that  experience  is  to  be  acquired ;  and  that  it  is  to  those 
>(rho  are  there  employed,  that  the  physicians  of  the  North  are  indebted  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  successful  mode  of  treating  those  high  grades  of  fever 
when  they  occasionally  make  their  appearance  among  them.    Thus  Dr« 
Hush  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Mitchell  for  the  prescription  of  jalap  and  calo^ 
mel,  to  which  he  so  feelingly  acknowledges  he  Owed  his  'success  in  treating 
the  yellow  feVer  of  1793  in  PbiJadelphia :  so  the  English  physicians  of  high- 
est name,  from  Lind  to  Blane  and  Johnson,  gained  their  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  fever  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

It  is  then  from  the  experience  of  the  South  and  West  that  we  are.to  learl^ 
if  we  would  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  treating  the  malignant  fevers  we 
have  to  combat.  Let  us  then  depend  upon  ourselves,  upon  our  own  experi-* 
ence:  let  us  be  onr  own  teachers:  let  those  who  have  acquired  knowledge- 
by  experiment  and  observation,  communicate  it:  let  them  not  go  down  te 
the  grave  in  possc^ssion  of  information  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  men,  of  their  fellow  citizens,  of  their  own  descend- 
'ants.  Let  them  record  that  which  they  have  found  beneficial,  and  let  it  be 
■aid  of  them  that  they  have  deserved  wqII  of  mankind  by  their  labours,  and 
by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Let  them  remember  also  that  while  they 
'are  communicating  they  may  receive  benefit ;  and  that  an  interchange  of 
▼iews  and  modes  of  practice,  like  an  interchange  of  commodities,  is  mutO' 
•ally  advantageous. 

To  those  physicians  then  of  the  South  and  Wcst^  who  may  be  disposed 
%o  communicate  to  the  public  the  result  of  their  experience  and  observa- 
tion, the  pages  of  this  Journal  are  freely  tendered,  and  although  the  editors 
anticipate  no  lack  of  useful  matter  from  more  immediate  sources,  yet  they 
iiope  that  they  n^ill  ever  be  actuated  by  a  !»pirit  of  beooning  feartesy  to-. 
Yards  their  di?4p.r.t  brethren. 
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Art.  I. — Observaiions  on  Injuries  of  ihe  Head*  By  Benjamin 
WiNSLOW  DvoLET,  M.  D.  Pfofessor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
in  TranaylTania  University,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  London. 

The  great  authorities  of  Europe  and  of  our  own  country 
have  laid  down  certain  principles  by  which  practitioners  are 
generally  governed  in  the  treatment  of  injuries  done  to  the 
scalp,  cranium  and  brain.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Abemethey^fi  invaluable  paper  on  injuries  of  the  head,  it 
might  seem  that  little  remains  to  be  done  in  that  department 
of  surgery,  while  it  is  more  than  probable  that  under  the  pre- 
sent  organization  and  management  of  the  crowded  hospitals  of 
the  large  cities  in  Europe,  no  interesting  and  salutary  innova- 
tions will  be  suggested:  whereas  in  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  there  is  com- 
paratively no  human  misery,  no  remarkable  excesses  in  luxu- 
ry, no  crowded  manufactories,  and  no  large*  cities;  where 
every  individual  partakes  of  nourishment  equally  healthy  and 
invigorating,  tiie  fairest  prospect  is  offered  of  giving  new  and 
increasing  interest  to  this  subject. 
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10  Dudley  on  Injuries  of  the  Headm 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  the  trephine  as  urged  by  Des-' 
sault,  Bell,  Pott^  Boyer,  and  all  the  modern  surgeons  of  the 
large  cities,  are  known  to  be  inapplicable  in  the  practice  of 
country  situations.  But  wliile  experience  among  surgeons  in 
.  villages  and  country  situs^ttons,  has  corrected  impressions  drawn 
*  from  observations  made  in  large  cities  and  crowded  hospi- 
tals^ on  the  use.  of  instruments  in  injuries  done  the  cranium, 
it  is  apprehended  that  a  still  greater  departure  from  city  au- 
thority is  called  for,  in  order  to'  secure  all  the  benefits  of  which 
the  profession  is  ausceptible  in  the  order  of  cases  under  con- 
sideration. It  would  appear  manifest  to  the  reader,  that  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  treatnieut  of  injuries  done  to  the  head, 
have  been  established  in.  practice,  more  especially  froni, a  re- 
ference to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the « use  of  instru-* 
mcnts;  while  Che  present  and  the- permanently  healthy  func* 
tions  of  the  brain  seem  to  have  been  an  object  of  subordinate 
consideration.  Those  authors  of  standard  character  who  have 
published  their  views  on  the  use  of  instruments,  have  borne  in 
mind  the  dangers  subsequent  to,  and  proccedmg  from  the  ope- 
ration, hiorc  than  (he  healthy  perforxjoance  f6r  the  time,  of  the 
various  functions  corporeal  and  intellectual;  nor  need  it  excite 
surprise  that  all  operations  on  the  head  should  be  so  generally 
disapproved  of,  when  from  particular  circumstances,  arising 
out  of  climate  and  situation,  the  most  intelligent  operative  sur- 
geons in  large  cities  so  ofton  prove  unsuccessful  in  the  subse** 
quent  treatment  of  these  cases. 

That  peculiarly  destructive  form  of  fever  which  so  often  at- 
tacks those  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  large  ulcersj 
wounds,  and  compound  fractures,  when  confined  in  the  crowd- 
ed hospitals  of  European  cities,  is  unknown  in  Western  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  in  the  Healthier  portions  of  the  great  valFey  of  the  Mis^ 
sissippi,  when  violence  has  been  done  to  the  system,  that  na- 
ture makes  her  highest  and  most  successful  efforts  at  restora- 
tion; while  the  surgeon  in  attendance  is  called  upon  to  do  lit- 
tle more,  tlian  to  guard  against  excess  of  recuperative  pow- 
er. It  is  then  tlic  present,  and  the.  ultimate  security  of  the 
intellect,  and  of  th«^  various  fim^tions  dependent  oa  the  inte^ 
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f  rtty  of  each  portion  of  the  brain,  that  claims  more  especiallj* 
the  superintending  care  of  the  surgeon  in  this  country;  since 
violence  inflicted,'  either  through  accident  or  by  an  operfition, 
is  rarely  esteemed  irrcmpdiablc  in  Its  consequences,  except 
wheq  all  powers  of  reaction  are  destroyed. 

A  fracture  accompanied  by  depression  of  a  portion  of  the 
cranium  beneath  its  proper  level,  with  loss  of  sensibility  and 
voluntary  motion,  wherein  the  integuments  may  or  may  not  be 
injured,  is  occasionally  treated  with  success  without  the  use  of 
the  trephine;  hence  it  is  inculcated  by  the  highest  authority 
toabstaiu  from  the  use  of  that  instruments  A  fracture  acconn 
panied  by  a  depression  of  a  portion  of  (be  aicull,  wherein 
the  integuments  are  wounded,  while  a  union  by  the  first  ini 
tention  can  be  eflfected,  alod  in  which  th^  faculties  corporeal 
(ind  intellectual  remain  unimpaired,  presents  a  case,  which  ac* 
cording  to  sound  principles  in  surgery,  fprbids  an  operation 
with  the  trephine.  A  fracture  and  depre^ion  of  the  scull 
accompanied  by  laceration  of  the  integuments  to  such  an  exr 
tent,  that  suppuration  must  supervene  as  necessary  to  the  pro* 
cess  of  restoration,  caUs^  for  the  operation  of  the  trephine  as 
a  measure  of  prudence  and  caution,  although  no  evidences  ar^ 
exhibited  i>f  an  injury  or  loss  of  any  of  the  faculties  either  of 
body  or  mind.  The  liability  under  such  circumstances  to 
symptoms  of  compression,  from  the  presence  of  pus  cmfined 
beneath  and  about  the  depressed  bone,  while  the  displaced 
bone  becomes  ^  cause  of  continued  morbid  excitement,  renders 
the  operation  advisable  m  the  earliest  stages  of  sqch  an  injur 
ry.  A  fracture  and  depression  however  slight  in  character,  in 
which  there  may  have  been  no  loss  either  of  sensation  or  voli- 
tion, with  barely  momentary  effects  proceeding  from  concus- 
sion, are  not  unfrequently  followed  by  distant  results  so  paiur 
ful  and  destrqptive  in  their  consequences,  that  a  train  of  re- 
flections has  been  excited,  and  an  operation  elicited  at  our 
bands,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  ofier  an  assi^rance  that  imporr 
tant  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  head  are 
still  demanded,  in  o^rder  to  afford  all  the  assistance  to  whicl^ 
surgical  skill  may  ultimately  be  subservient.  It  is  not  propo- 
sed to  use  arguments  or  i^  attempt  ingenious  redSQninj^  inpi^ 
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der  to  bring  the  subject  fairly  before  the  medical  coiiununitj, 
A  faithful  history  of  a  few  cases  that  have  occurred  in  my 
practice  within  the  last  eight  years,  will  secure  more  approba- 
tion among  the  enlightened  in  the  profession,  than  all  the  vi- 
sionary speculations  the  liveliest  imagination  could  invent. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1818,  Mr.  K.  a  carpenter  of 
this  town,  called  to  consult  nte  on  account  of  a  severe  pain  in 
tfie  superior  and  posterior  part  of'  the  cranium  which  had  at 
dieted  him  for  nine  months.  A  succession  of  tumors  had  at 
Various  periods  appeared  about  th^  seat  of  the  pain.  Upon 
an  examination,  fai  place  of  tumors,  two  very  sensible  depres- 
sions were  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  skull,  attended  by 
eirtraordinary  sensibility  in  the  integuments  of  the  parts.* 
About  Christmas  all  the  symptoms  became  aggravated  and  se- 
vere epileptic  convulsions  ensued*  His  convulsions  were  so 
frequent  and  violent  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  that  it  was 
apprehended  he^  would  speedily  fall  a  victim  to  his  disease. 
Spring  the  progress  of  hifr  case  he  had  used  large  quantities 
of  taercury,  both  in  the  fonn  of  unguent  and  of  pills,  and  he 
was  induced  to  believe  that  the  mercurial  unguent  had  an  espe- 
cial Influence  in  aggravating  bis  convtilsions. 

In  th^  early  part  of  the  winter,  I  urged  the  propri«*ty  of  tre- 
phining the  cranium,  under  an  impression  that  a  mor%id  growth 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  was  now  aggravating,  .even  if 
it  had  not  caused  his  malady.  In  April  he  determined  as  pre- 
viously advised  to  .submit  to  an  opei^tion.  During  the  months 
Df  February,  March,  and  the  beginning  of  April,  he  was  con- 
stantly confined  with  a  severe  affection  of  his  head  attended 
by  violent  epileptic  fits  every  five  or  six  days. 

The  trephine  was  used  on  the  1  Cth  day  of  April,  tWo  cir- 
cular pieces  of  bone  being  removed,  corresponding  with  and 
Including  those  portions  which  by  previous  examination  seem- 
ed to  be  depressed.  The  pericranium  was  remarkably  thick- 
ened and  morbidly  sensitive.  The  bone  was  porous  and  ad- 
mitted of  large  processes  of  this  membrane  and  of  blood  ve^ 
Sels  to  pass  directly  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  bone  removed  by  means  of  i]\e  trephine  was  immedi- 
ately in  the  direction  of  the  longituditial  sinus,  while  there 
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was  great  difficulty  in  breaking  up  the  connexions  between  it 
and  the  dura  mater. 

After  the  operation  was  completed  I  was  astonished  on  turn- 
ing my  attention  to  the  dura  mater,  to  discover  a  copious  sc« 
cretion  of  fluid  which  separated  that  membrane  from  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  brain  more  than  half  an  inch;  wtiile  that  ori- 
gan in  place  of  giving  to  the  finger  a  sense  of  pulsation,  felt 
.as  hard  and  as  unyielding  as  a  bo<ird.  The  patient  being  dres- 
sed in  the  usual  Way,  was  put  to  bed  and  kept  quiet  until  the 
fifth  day,  when  from  the  establishment  of  free  suppuration  the 
bandages  were  removed*  it  was  now  ascertained  on  examina^ 
tion,  that  the  fluid  beneath  the  dura  mater  was  absorbed.  The 
brain  had  regained  its  proper  level  and  pulsated  with  unusual 
vigour:  no  convulsion  had  occurred  since  the  operation.  The 
dressings  being  renewed)  he  was  ordered  a  mercurial  coui'soi 
of  treatment  with  a  view  to  correct  the  secretions  and  to  pro- 
mote the  healthy  action  of  the  absorbents.  At  the  expiration 
of  three  months  he  was  perfectly  restored  to  health,  having 
experienced  only  two  slight  attacks  of  epilepsy  during  his  re- 
coveryi,  whi4e  his  head,  which  had  for  many  months  given  h^m 
exees^ve  pain,  caused  but  little  inconvenience  after  the  opera- 
tion.     »  • 

From  an  occasional  intercourse  with  this  patient  fof  many 
months  after  all  professional  attendance  and  advice  were  sus- 
pended, I  am  prepared  to  pronounce  on  the  cuif'e  as  radical. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  W«  T.  a  young  gentleman  twenty-on# 
years  of  age,  in  company  with  bis*  mother,  came  to  this  place 
firom^outh  Carolina;  and  from  the  mother  was  received  the 
Allowing  history  of  her  son's  case. 

When  five  years  of  age,  he  received  a  severe  Mow  accident- 
tally  on  the  superior  and  middle  portion  of  the  left  parietal 
bone.  Being- at  school,  he  was  able  to  go  home  on  foot  without 
giving  »)y  particular  manifestations  calculated  to  excite  alarm. 
On  th^  ninth  day  he  became  suddenly  apoplectic,  and  paralysis 
of  one  side  ensued. 

The  paralytic  afTection  gradually  disappeared,  so  as  to  leave 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  iaculties,  as  well  corporeal  as  intel- 
lectual,  at  the  expiration  of  two  months  5  but  from  that  period  he 
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became  the  subject  of  severe  pain  in  his  head,  and  especially  abou  t 
theseat  of  the  injury  he  had  previously  sustained.  From  this  time 
his  constitution  became  exceedingly  delicate  and  excitable, 
with  difinclination  for  exercise,  and  liability  to  faintnesa 
after  the  slightest  exertions:  finally  about  his  fourteenth  year, 
nine  years  after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  he  became  the 
subject  of  epileptic  convulsions.  These  had  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  recur  at  irregular  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four 
weeks,  varying  with  the  occasional  causes  which  for  a  time 
invited  or  retarded  their  appearance* 

He  had  bjeen  but  a  short  time  the  subject  •of  epilepsy,  until 
a  most  manifest  improvement  in  his  constitution  took  place. 

His  personal  appearance  and  constitutional  vigour  being 
much  changed  fer  ^he  better^  ]m  former  excitable  habit,  with 
his  liability  to  faint  After  every  slight  exertion,  now  left  him. 
But  these  flattering  symptoma  were  soon  followed  by  a  per- 
ceptible injury  of  his  intellect,  inflsom^ich  that  it  became  use(< 
\es&  to  confine  him  longer  to  his  studies  in  school. 

The  physicians  pf  his  vicinity  who  were  consulted,  difiered 
in^opinion  concerning  the  cause  and  seat  of  hb  malady,  as  did 
most  of  those  in  the  southern  states,  to  whom  applicatiton  was 
made  ibr  professional  assistance.  Tlie  fether  of  the  young  man 
had  by  letterconsultedprofessora  Physic  and  Chapman,  who  dis- 
couraged any  effort  at  relief  by  an  operation,  because  of  the 
protracted  character  of  the  case,  while  a  rigid  regard  to  ab^ 
stemious  living  was  advised  as  necessary  to  render  the  con-, 
vul^ions  more  mild  in  character. 

After  receiving  this  history  of  the  situation  of  the  patient 
from  the  mother,  upon  turning  to  himself  with  a  view  to  adr 
ditional  information,  I  observed  a  stammer  in  eveiy  attempt  at 
€nunciation;  white  his  memory  had  become  so  entirely  treacle 
crous,  that  he  could  no  longer  recite  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, an  event  which  had  transpired  within  two  days,  his  res- 
collection  being  good  however,  in  relation  to  circumstances  of 
his  childhood.  For  most  particulars  in  relation  to  his  daily 
history,  even  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine, it  was  necessary  to  consult  his  mother* 
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A  cicatrix  on  the  side  of  the  scalp  pointed  out  the  seat 
of  the  original  injaiy*  Under  all  these  discouraging  cir- 
camstances,  after  a  few  days  preparation,  the  operation  wad 
resor^d  toon  the  10th  of  May^  1825,  to  relieve  hiro  of  an  in- 
jury, the  consequences  of  which  had  been  accumulating  updn 
him  for  sixteen  years.  A  small  depression  of  bone  appearing 
manifest,  corresponding  with  the  origina)  site  of  the.  injury, 
indicated  the  pcnnt  ypon  which  to  apply  the  trephine.  The 
crown  of  the  instrument  was  made  to  embrace  the  depressed 
bone,  which  when  removed,  presented  a  process  projecting' 
from  its  inner  surface  aboi\^  one  inch  in  length,  of  the  siee  of 
a  small  quill  at  its  base,  the.  extremity  tipped  with  soft  carti- 
lage. This-spiculum  of  bone  had  penetrated  the  dura  mater, 
^  and  communicated  with  a  large  preternatural  sinus,  from 
whence  issued  a  stream  of  blood  as  thick  as  a  man's  little 
finger,  which  continued  to  flow  from  the  instant  the  bone  was 
removed,  until  from  the  quantity  lost,  it  was  judged  proper  to 
check  it  by  means  of  pressure; 

The  dura  mater  was  diseased,  presenting  a  dark  bhie  ap* 

.  pearance  over  a  space  nearly  as  large  as  the  opening  in  the 

cranium  made  by  the  trephine ;  while  the  sinus  beneath  appear* 

^d  to  be,  from  an  examination  made  by  the  little  finge^,  mOire 

than  an  inch  in  depth,  and  of  equal  width. 

The  disposition  to  hosmorrhage  was  chec&ed  in  a  few 
minutes  by  means  of  pressure  witli  the  thumb,  and  being  now 
satisfied  tliat  the  trephine  was  not  further  necessary^  it  was 
proposed  to  cleanse  and  dress. the  woiind.  Before  the  dres- 
sings were  applied^  an  alarming  convulsion  came  on,  during  the 
continuance  of  which,  a  stream  of  blooil  issued  through  Hie 
opening  in  the  dura  mater,  tliat  projected  three  or  four  feet* 
A  second  and  third  convulsion  ensued,  with  like  discharges  of 
blood  from  the  opening  of  the  dura  mater,  before  the  patient 
could  be  placed  in  bed.  For  six  or  eight 'hours  after  the  op- 
eration, he  remained  in  an  insensiUe  state,  and  then  his  natu<% 
rai  feelings  and  rea^n  returned. 

It  was  now  supposed,  whatever  might  be  the  termination 
of  the  case,  the  cause  originally  productive  of  the  disease  was 
removed.    From  bloody  water,  the  discharge  from  the  wound 
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changed  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  to  a  colourless  serum, 
and  for  three  days  and  nights  in  succession,  it  was  so  copious 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  change  towels,  pillows,  bolsters  aad 
sheets,  two  or  three  times  during  the  da}'.  Those  youi^  gen- 
tlemen who  assisted  in  dressing  and  attending  to  the  case, 
insisted  that  the  entire  amount  of  seiiim  discharged,  could 
not  be  less  than  two  gallons.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  th^  dressing^  were  dry,  and  in  some  few  hours  sUler,  sup- 
puration became  manifest.  l*he  wound  was  now  dressed  witb 
adhesive  plaster,  which  was  renewed  daily  for  about  thirty 
days,  when  it  was  healed. 

The  patient  had  no  convulsion,  dfter  the  day  op  which  the 
operation  was  performed ;  a  manifest  impiX)vement  in  his  me- 
mory became  perceptible  in  a  few  days  to  all  around  him.  His 
ftammer,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  an  indistinct  recol- 
lection of  things,  very  suddenly  vanished,  his  eye  which  had 
been  half  closed,  heavy,  and  inanimate,  was  now  sprightly 
and  intelligent.  .In  ten  days  he  left  his  room,  and  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks,  he  returned  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
bealth ;  travelling  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  in  the  month 
of  July,  in  ten  or  twelve  days. 

A' few  months  after  this  young  gentleman  returned  home,  I 
was  informed  that  by  excess  in  eating  and  drinliiilg,  together 
with  severe  exercise  in  daocing,  a  slight  epileptic  attack  was 
produced. 

He  is,  however,  as  I  have  been  very  lately  informed,  through 
a  letter  received  from  an  individual  affected  as  he  formeriy 
was,  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  health. 

Gofourth,  a  young  man  of  Jessamine  county,  Kentucky, 
aged  twenty-three  years,  when  five  years  old,  received  a  kick 
from  a  horse,  which  fractured  and  depressed  a  portion  of  the 
right  parietal  bone.  The  immediate  sjonptoma  were  not  par- 
ticularly alarming,  notwithstanding  a  v/ound  also  in  the  scalp, 
Bor  was  there  any  extraordinary  defect  cither  in  general  health 
or  constitutlonnl  development,  until  about  the  fifteenth  year«  of 
his  age,  when,  without  any  assignable  cause,  he  had  for  tlifi 
first  time  an  epileptic  convulsion. 
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From  that  time  he  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  epilepsf 
every  second,  third,  and  sometimes  fourth  week,  according  as 
the  exciting  causes  acted  with  more  or  less  intensity.  The 
continuance  o(  epilepsy*  for  eight  years,  had  reduced  his  coi^ 
stitutional  vigour,  and  rendered  his  system  morbidly  excitable* 
The  condition  of  his  mind  was  still  more  deplorable,  his  mem- 
ory having  undergone  almost  a  total  extinction.  In  the  latter 
part  of  February  cighteeh  hundred  and  twenty<«ix,  after 
spending  a  few  days  in  preparing  the  system,  the  operatioB 
was  performed  in  the  amphitheatre,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
class. 

The  external  incision  being  made,  the  trephine  was  applied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  larger  portion  of  the  depress* 
ed  bone.  In  two  or  three  turns  of  the  instrument^  the  cranium 
was  penetrated  in  one  point  of  the  circle;  and  through  thb 
opening,  which  could  have  been  closed  with  the  (mall  end  of 
a  surgeon's  probe,  transparent  colourless  serum  flowed  during 
the  balance  of  the  operation. 

The  circular  piece  of  bone  being  removed,  the  dura  mater 
was  found  defective  to  the  extent  of  a  twelve^and-a-half  cent 
piece  of  silver,  which  exposed  a  sinus  reaching  down  to  the 
petrous  bone,  near  the  base  of  the  scull.  A  spinous  process 
projected  from  the  inner  table  of  the  bone  about  half  an  inch 
long,  its  base  being  of  equal  dimensions.  A  small  portion  of 
the  spinous  process  was  not  included  by  the  trephine;  this  was 
removed  by  means  of  a  strong  pair  of  forceps.  The  sinus  in 
which  the  serum  was  collected,  was  large  enou^  to  receive  a 
hen's  egg.  The  patient  had  two  light  attacks  of  epilepsy  on 
the  second  and  third  days  after  the  operation;  but  (m  the 
fourth,  suppuration  was  established,  the  dressings  were  renew- 
ed, and  h^  began  to  give  assurances  of  a  successful  issue  bj  « 
more  sprightly  and  animated  countenance.  Each  successive 
dressing  was  accompanied  by  new  evidences  of  intellectual  and 
corporeal  improvement;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week, 
tlie  wound  having  cicatrised,  the  patient  returned  home  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  Early  in  the  spring  season,  be 
accepted  a  situation  as  fireman  on  board  a  steam-boat  trading 

between  Louisville  and  New-Orleaps,  where  he  coiitiaue4 

C 
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tintil  August^  when  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  were  too  low  for 
navigation.  Being  discharged  from  this  laborious  and  hazard- 
oiis  occupation,  he  passed  through  this  place  on  his  return 
home,  and  reported  himself  to  me  as  having  enjoyed  good 
health,  with  an  exemption  from  his  former  malady. 

Obrien,  a  man  of  middle  age,  came  to  this  place  in  the 
summer  of  1826^  and  gave  the  following  history  of  his  case. 
About  four  years  previous  to  that  time,  while  engaged  in  rais- 
ing a  house  noar  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  received  by  accident,  a 
blow  on  the  side  of  his  head,  which  deprived  him  of  motion 
and  of  the  use  of  his  intellect  for  several  weeks.  He  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury, 
^hen  he  was  attacked  by  severe  convulsions,  while  he  was 
never  free  from  pain  in  his  head,  jaws,  neck,  chest,  sides,  and 
abdomon.  Upon  examination,  I  found  most  of  the  muscles  of 
his  system  in  a  state  of  morbid  contraction*  The  organs  of 
Ipeech  were  exerted  with  great  difficulty,  and  his  enunciation 
was  very  indistinct. 

His  senses  of  taste  and  smell  were  nearly  destroyed — the 
fragrance  of  the  rose  and  tlie  oifensiveness  of  the  thorn-apple, 
were  alike  to  him.  His  fingers  were  constaptly  in  a  state  of 
semiflexion,  while  the  abdomen  was  habitually  and  painfully 
tumid.  I  have  never  seen  a  patient  under  any  circumstances, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  subject  of  such  unceasing  agony.  For 
weeks  in  succession,  his  convulsions  recurred  daily,  producing 
most  terrific  contortions  of  his  entire  sjstem.  A  large  cicatrix, 
with  apparent  depression^ extended  in  the  direction  from  behind 
the  external  canthusof  the  right  eye,  to  the  central  portion  of 
the  parietal  bone  of  the  same  side. 

After  a  few  days  delay  with  a  view  to  preparation,  the  tre- 
phine was  used;  nor  were  there  any  very  remarkable  manifesta- 
tions about  the  wound,except  in  the  increased  vascularity  of  the 
dura  mater.  But  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  after  the 
operation,  the  patient  expressed  himself  as  being  "  unlocked"  in 
all  his  limbs ;  while  there  was  a  most  pleasing  and  perfect  relief 
to  the  organs  of  speech.  On  the  third  day  from  the  operation, 
suppuration  having  commenced,  the  wound  was  dressed;  and 
thus  iar  the  pati«nt  gav^  tbft  strongest  manifestations  of  a  speedy 
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recoverj,  in  the  relief  of  all  pain  in  his  head,  throat,  chest. 

and  exircmitics,  and  in  his  faculty  of  deglutition  and  of  speech. 

The  rigidity  of  tlie  muscles  and  the  tumid  condition  of  the 

abdomen  had  also  nearly  disappeared.    About  the  sixth  day 

from  tlie  operation,  he  experienced  a  light  epileptic  convulsion* 

The  relief,  however,  which  had  been  afforded,  was  followed  by 

a  ravenous  appetite,  and  he  was  constantly  inclined  to  amunii 

excess  in  eating,  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  food. 

By  the  tenth*  day  fipom  the  operation,  he  had  so  far  recovered 

as  to  be  enabled  to  take  exercise  in  walking  through  the  town, 

while  he   manifested  great  impatience  in  being  controled. 

From  the  tenth  to  about  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  the  openu- 

tion,  the  patient  had  several  light  convulsions.    He  continued, 

however,  to  improve  in  his  general  health,  and  being  impatient 

under  farther  restraint,  withdrew  himself  secretly  from  my 

auperintendance,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since.    Thif 

case,  more  than  any  other  which  has  been  under  my  charge, 

was  attended  by  a  highly  deranged  secretion  of  the  liver, 

that  rendered  it  necessary  to  use  liberal  and  frequently  repeat* 

ed  mercurial  purgatives;  and  while  the  ori^al  causes  of  the 

affection  may  have  been  removed  by  the  operation,  I  can  rea* 

dily  conceive  that  the  convulsions  nsght  be  continued  on  ac-* 

count  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  liver.     Under  such  cirt 

cimfistances,  if  now  living,  he  noiay  be  the  subject  of  disease 

that  is  under  the  control  of  medicine. 

Froman,  from  the  neighborhood  of  BairdstowB  in  this  State^ 
a  man  of  middle  age,  received  a  bk>w  on  the  posterior  and  su^ 
perior  portion  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
came  to  this  place  for  professional  assistance  in  April  18S7. 

According  to  the  best  history  given  by  his  brother  and  hioH 
self  of  his  case,  a  manifest  delect  of  hia  inemory  was  perceiv<i 
ed  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  accident  was  sustained  ^  yet^  it  was 
two  years  before  convulsions  supervened^  and  these  have  con- 
tinued to  recur  for  the  last  thirteen  years  at  very  irregular  pe- 
riodi?,  the  patient  sometimes  having  half  a  dozen  a  day,  yet 
about  every  fifteen  days,  the  convulsions  are  more  sensibly  se* 
vere.  At  present,  he  is  in  a  state  of  fatuity.  The  teoufly  of 
the  integuments  upon  and  immediately  sarrow^og  the  cica^. 
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trix,  oil  the  site  of  the  original  wound,  gave  deceptive  appear- 
ances of  slight  depression  of  the  scull  at  this  part.  When  the 
lK>ne  was  laid  bare,  however,  in  the  operation,  there  w^s  no 
preternatural  appearance,  ei^cept  in  the  close  and  morbid  at- 
tachments of  the  pericranium.  A  circular  portion  of  the  scull 
being  removed  by  the  trephine,  the  dura  mater  presented  a 
faealthy  appearance,  as  did  the  bpne  also*  Perceiving  no  pulsar 
tion  in  the  brain,  I  pressed  my  finger  on  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  discovered  a  considerable  collection  of  fluid  beneath 
it,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  professor  Short  and  other  gentle- 
men present,  separated  the  brain  from  its  investing  membrane, 
not  less  than  half  an  inch«  On  the  fifth  day  from  the  operation, 
'  suppuration  was  estabH^hed  in  the  wound.  The  dressings  be: 
ing  now  removed,  the  brain  was  perceived  at  its  proper  level 
pulsating,  while  the  whole  of  the  fluid  was  absorbed.  The 
progress  of  this  case  was  extremely  flattering  for  the  first  two 
weeks;  after  which,  in  consequence  of  indulging  a  craving  ap 
petite,  and  p<>S8ibly  because  the  operation  was  partial  in  its 
effects,  the  epileptic  convulsions  recurred,  and  thereby  the 
benefits  of  the  effort  at  relief  are  rendered  extremely  problem- 
atical. Some  months  after  this  patient  returned  home,  I  learn- 
ed that  bis  convulsions  were  less  firequent  and  i;nore  mild  in 
character,  than  they  were  previous  to  the  operation. 

In  the  history  of  die  preceding  five  cases,  conclusive  evi- 
dence is  given  of  the  success  of  the operaticNi.  in  three;  while 
in  the  other  two,  the  result  is  not  ascertained.     A  remarkable 
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coincidence  is  to  be  observed  between  the  first  and  the  fifth 
cases,  in  the  collection  of  fluid  beneath  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  between  that  membrane  and  the  brain.  In  the 
first,  however,  as  soon  as  the  fluid  was  absorbed,  the  pulsation 
of  the  brain  was  unusually  high  and  vigorous ;  while  in  the  last, 
it  was  feeble  and  indistinct.  In  the  first,  the  disease  was  only 
of  one  year's  standing,  and  the  patient  recovered  after  tl^ 
operation  without  any  unpromising  manifestations.  In  the  last, 
on  the  contrary,  the  disease  being  of  fifteen  years  standing,  the 
brain  manifested  but  feeble  capacity  in  regaining  its  healthy 
functions.  The  contrast  between  the  second  and  third  cases 
is  not  less  interesting;  the  one  being  characterised  by  a  large 
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preternatural  sinus  which  communicated  freely  with  the  sinuses 
of  the  brain,  and  from  which,  during  and  immediately  after 
the  operation,  a  great  quantity  of  bloodwaslost;  while  in  the 
other,  there  was  a  very  extensive  sinus  containing  transparetit 
serum  in  place  of  blood,  which  was  discharged  from  the  brain 
as  &oon  as  the  trephine  penetrated  the  cranium.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  morbid  fluid  collections  occur 
within  the  cranium  more  frequently  than  is- generally  imagin- 
ed. I  am  acquainted  with  the  history  of  one  case,  where  the 
motion  of  the  fluid  could  be  made  audible  to  the  bystander,  by 
a  sudden  movement  of  the  Jiead. 

Among  a  variety  of  other  cases  in  "which  I  have  been  consult* 
ed  by  letter  and  in  person,  is  that  of  a  child  six  years  of  age, 
who  was  kicked  by  a  horse  on  the  central  and  inferior  part  of 
the  08  frontis,  involving  the  inner  canthus  of  each  eye.  He 
became  the  subject  of  epilepsy  rn  a  few  davs  after  the  injury 
was  received,  and  at  this  time,  two  years  since  the  accident, 
he  is  epileptic  to  a  very  great  degree.  Although  applied  to 
with  a  view  to  surgical  assistance,  1  have  not  operated  in  thij 
case,  because  1  am  unable,  from  external  appearances,  to  point 
out  the  source  of  mischief — ^whether  in  the  right  or  the  left  or- 
bitar  plate;  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  right  or  the  left 
frontal  sinus;  or  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  external  appearances.  The 
delicate  and  important  character  of  the  external  soft  parts 
involved  in  the  operation,  necessarily  forbids  all  attempts,  in 
9uch  a  case,  unless  the  immediate  sources  of  injury  were  made 
evident. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  premis- 
ing young  physicians  of  the  west.  Dr.  Yandall  of  Tennessee, 
containing  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  cranium  of  an 
individual  who  had  died  four  years  previously,  of  epileptic 
convulsions.  It  was  recollected,  that  the  individual  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  injury  on  his  head  bcfdre  he  became  the  sub- 
ject of  epilepsy,  and  the  Doctor  disinterred  the  remains,  and 
made  an  examination  with  reference  to  cases  under  mv  care, 
with  which  he  had  become  familiar.  On  the  inner  surface  of 
the  8cuU,  inuncdiately  tinder  the  seat  of  the  original  wound. 
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Bpicula  of  bone  of  such  magnitude  and  appearances  were 
still  manifest,  ^s  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  Doctor's  mind, 
that  thej  were  the  cause  of  the  death  of  this  person.     In  thus 
gratifying  a  rational  and  elevated  curiosity,  Doctor  Yandall 
has  contributed  important  testimony  on  the  subject  before  us,. 
I  have  not  forgotten,  nor  do  I  wish  to  pass  unnoticed,  a  re- 
markable case  of  epilepsy  which  occurred  many  years  ago,  and 
was  cured  by  Mr.  Cline,  of  St.  Thomas^  Hospital.     The  pa- 
tient being  admitted  into  the  institution  for  some  otlier  disease, 
Mr.  Cline  discovered  a  depression  of  bone  on  ohe  side  of  the 
head,  which  he  was  induced  to  remove  by  the  trephine.     An- 
other and  more  remarkable  case,  of  a  sailor  brought  from  the 
Mediterranean,  who  from  a  fracture  of  (he  skull  had  remained 
motionless  and  to  a  great  extent  insensible  for  thirteen  months, 
was  perfectly  restored  by  the  same  distinguished  surgeon, 
by  the  use  of  the  trephine.     These  cases  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  impressing  my  mind  with  the  capacity  of  the  brain 
to  sustain  long  protracted  embarrassment,  as  well  as  of  the  ines- 
timable value  of  instrument^  in  i*emoving  causes  productive  of 
morbid  cerebral  excitement. 

The  experience  which  time  and  circumstances  have  aiibrded 
in  injuries  done  the  head,  induces  me  to  depart  from  the  com- 
monly received  principles  by  which  surgeons  are  governed  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  trephine.  In  skilful  hands  the  opera* 
Hon  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  large  cities  is  neither  danger- 
ous in  its  consequences,  nor  difficult  in  the  execution.  With 
the  views  entertained  on  the  subject  of  the  all  pervading  influ* 
encc  of  the  chylopoictic  organs,  in  producing  a  great  variety  of 
those  diseases  called  surgical,  I  do  not  feel  apprehensive  of  com- 
mitting errors  by  the  two  frequent  use  of  the  scalpel  and  the 
saw.  Surgical  instruments  are  doubtless  indispensible  agents 
even  in  the  most  intelligent  hands;  and  although  they  are  rap<i 
idly  on  the  decline  in  numbers  and  professional  importance,  i^ 
consequence  of  the  piiblication  of  a  more  correct  pathology; 
although  science  and  truth  have  in  many  instances  preserved 
the  lunb  from  the  knife  and  the  saw;  still  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  perfection  of  the  science  of  healing,  must  embrace  tlie 
use  of  instruments  in  all  local  a6fectioos  which  exist  Indepen^ 
dent  of  constitutional  causes. 
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Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  consequences  resnlting 
from  preternatural  pressure  upon  any  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  by  reference  'to  its  influence  on  any  of  the  other  or- 
gans, or  even  the  superficies  of  the  body.  It  is  true,  the  infop- 
matiou  thus  obtained,  is  extremely  limited,  and  consequently 
very  defective  in  explaining  the  phenomena  arising  from  pres- 
sure upon  the  brain,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  organ  constituteif 
the  source  of  those  great  laws  by  which  the  various  subsystems 
are  held  tributary  to  the  single  puq>ose  of  animal  life,  while  the 
different  subsystems  are  especially  subservient  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  cerebral  functions* 

An  ill-shaped  contracted  shoe  may  be  worn  for  a  time  with* 
out  much  pain  or  inconvenience;  i^  however,  its  use  be  perse- 
vered in,  the  consequence  is  a  disordered  action  of  the  cuticle 
succeeded  by  an  extremely  painful  affection.  The  exsection  of 
a  corn  has  occasioned  tetanus  and  death.  The  presence  of  a 
piece  of  gravel  in  the  heel  of  a  boot  may  not  be  felt  in  the  mor* 
ning,  while  the  weight  of  the  body  on  that  part  may  develop 
the  sensibilities  of  the  foot  to  such  an  extent  as  to  put  the  indi- 
vidual into  a  state  of  agony  by  noon.  ,  A  drop  of  water  falling 
from  a  heigfit  upon  any  portion  of  the  system  excites  no  unplea- 
sant sensation;  but  should  drops  fall  in  regular  and  rapid  suc- 
cession on  the  same  part  for  two  hours  without  intermission,  the 
pain  excited  thereby  could  scarcely  be  equalled  by  the  knife  or 
the  cautery. 

The  effects  of  pressure  by  points  is  the  same,  whatever  the 
tissue  upon  which  it  is  applied ;  it  never  fails  to  excite  pain,  while 
not  unfrequently  the  nx>st  alarming  constitutional  sjmptoms  su- 
pervene. Since  the  capacities  for  disease  originate  in  the  ner- 
vous development  of  each  part,  the  susceptibilities  to  morbid 
action  must  correspond  exactly  with  its  nervous  associations. 
When  the  injury  then,  is  done  to  the  seat  of  sense,  motion,  and 
intellect,  we  must  be  prepared  to  witness  a  great  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  all  the  alarming  symptoms.  Surrounded  and  se- 
cured by  a  bony  spheroid,  in  proportion  as  the  brain  is  placed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  offence,  its  securi- 
ty being  violated  we  are  prepared  to  look  to  consequences  the 
more  fatal.    Indeed,  the  only  matter  of  astonishment  is,  that 
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when  violence  has  been  sustained,  it  should  fail  to  derange  the 
entire  actions  of  the  system. 

Since  the  subordinate  parts  of  the*  system  are  ^miliarly 
known  to  make  severe  complaint  when  kept  under  the  influence 
of  undue  pressure,  in  place  of  feeling  embarrassment  at  the 
task  of  showing  the  necessity  at  all  times  of  relieving  the  brain 
from  a  similar  condition,  whether  morbid  manifestations  be  pre- 
sent or  otherwise,  it  rather  appears  to  constitute  matter  of  as- 
tonisliment  that  arguments  in  favor  of  removing  pressure  from 
any  portion  of  its  surface  should  foe  thought  necessary  in  this 
enlightened  period  of  the  profession.  That  great  violence  is 
sometimes  done  without  sensibly  impairing  any  of  the  faculties, 
is  admitted.  It  is  matter  of  equal  notoriety  however,  that  ca« 
ses  frequently  occur  where  injuries  apparently  the  lightest  in 
character  are  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  A 
labouriiig  man  of  this  vicinity,  received  a  blow  on  his  forehead 
thirty  years  ago,  which  fractured  and  depressed  the  central 
portion  of  the  bone  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  receive  one  half  si 
large  winter  pear,  and  yet  his  only  complaint  is  head-ach  and 
dizziness  during  tlie  heats  of  summer.  Another  case,  which  is 
by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence,  is  that  of  a  man  with  a  slight 
fracture  of  tlie  parietal  bone  accompanied  by  a  very  partial 
depression,  wlicrein  no  unpleasant  symptoms  were  manifest  un- 
til the  fourtii  day,  when  epilepsy  supervened  with  deatli  ineigh* 
teen  houra  after.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  conse- 
quences of  violence  done  the  brain  upon  any  portion  of  its  sur- 
face, ho  v^'cver  slight  in  its  nature,  and  however  free  for  the  time 
the  patient  may  be  of  all  morbid  manifestations;  and  since  ii  is 
made  evident  that  disease  and  convulsions  may  occur  at  any  pe» 
riod,  from  the  moment  it  is  sustained,  up  to  twenty  years  after 
the  injury,  it  appears  to  me,  the  great  question  to  be  decided, 
consist:  ill  the  danger  of  using  instruments  upon  a  fractured  cra- 
nium. Tlicre  cannot  be  any  variety  of  sentiment  among  profes- 
sional m?n  about  the  propriety,  where  this  can  be  executed  with 
safety,  of  removing  undue  pressure  from  any  part  of  the  brain's 
surfa'o,  in  order  to  preserve  this  organ  free  and  unrestrained 
in  the  nerformance  of  all  its  functions.  It  must  be  then,  the 
-single  circitm?1ancf^  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  attending  th«- 
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i'cmoval  of  broken  portions  of  the  cranium,  that  shall  govern 
the  conduct  of  the  surgeon:  and  since  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  in  thi%country  from  that  fever  of  large  cities  and 
crowded  hospitals,  incident  to  those  vrbo  are  the  subjects  of 
large  abscesses,  extensive  wounds,  and  compound  fractures, 
the  principles  by  which  we  are  to  be  govemedf  are  of  neces- 
sity very  different  frojn  those  inculcated  by  authors  of  the  high- 
est celebrity  in  reference  to  injuries  done  the  head. 

The  trephine  which  has  no  teeth  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
is  a  vary  defective  and  dangerous  instrument.  With  these^  it 
combines  the  advantage  of  enabUng  the  surgeon  at  wiU  to  va* 
ry  the  direction  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
varying  thickness  of  the  circular  piece  of  bone  to  be  removed ; 
a  precaution  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  with  a  due  regard 
to  it,  there  can  be  no  danger  provided  the  trephine  be  confided 
to  cautious,  firm,  and  intelligeirt  hands. 

Among  bunglers,  the  lancet  becomes  a  dangerous  weapon* 
It  is  uxmeoessary  to  refer  to  tiiose  cases  where  the  trephine  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  taking  away  large  portions  of  the 
cranium.  In  using  it  with  a  view  to  the  cure  of  certain  forms 
of  epilepsy,  and  thereby  restoring  the  beaHhy  fiinctions  of  the 
brain,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  particular  interest  to  be  prepared 
to  designate  those  cases  in  which  the  operation  is  demianded 
with  a  view  to  cure,  from  others  which,  notwithstanding  epilep-' 
%y  supervenes  upon  morbid  ossifications  pressing  upon  the  brain, 
are  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  all  surgical  skill.  Of  these  I  have 
within  a  few  years  had  three  very  ^markable  examples;  two 
of  which  were  produced  by  extensive  ossification3  of  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  while  the  third  was  the  result  of  a  process  of  bone 
at  least  one  inch  In  length  rising  up  from  the  central  portion  of 
the  OS  occipitis  and  piercing  the  cerebellum.  The  two  first 
cases  were  attended  by  a  small,  feeble,  and  excitable  pulse  in 
the  recumbent  posture ;  while  the  slightest  e^ort,  as  in  chang- 
ing position,  produced  a  very  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
pulse.  Muscular  power  was  completely  prostrate;  vision  fre- 
quently very  indistinct;  a  sense  of  faintness  was  distressing  in 
every  attempt  at  exercise ;  and  the  head  was  acutely  and  almost 
constantly  painful  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  9inus« 
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The  symptoms  altogether  were  so  strongly  marked,  that  after 
attending  the  first,  I  had  but  little  difficulty  in  comprehending 
the  nature  of  the  second  case.  The  injujy  done  the  cerebelr 
lam  by  the  process  of  bone  in  the  third  case,  was  attended  by 
increased  appetite,  by  irregular  fever  and  epilepsy.  Upon 
dissection  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  whole  system  of  this  par- 
'  iient,  a  female  of. twelve  years,  were  found  iii  a  morbid  and 
enlarged  condition.  The  use  of  the  trephhie  could  not  be  jus- 
tified except  in  cases  of  evident  depression  of  bone,  or  of  a 
inorbid  condition  of  it  pcoduced  by  violence  or  other  causes, 
leaving  thereby  but  little  doubt  in  regard  to  the  place  upon 
which  to  use  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the  practicability  of 
removing  the  causes  productive  of  morbid  cerebral  excitement. 
The  character  of  the  symptoms  upon  wiiich  an  opinion  is  found- 
ed in  regard  to  the  causes  of  disease,  is  a  subject  upon  which 
a  professional  man  cannot  be  too  scrupulously  attentive.  It  is 
in  the  faculty  of  discrinjinating  between  the  genuine  and  the 
occasional  symptoms  of  disease,  that  the  practitioner  manifests 
his  skill  by  his  triumphant  succesa  in  pmctice.  In  the  second 
and  third  cases  of  epilepsy,  the  histories  of  which  are  recorded 
in  this  paper;  one  of  which  presented  a  collection  of  bloody 
the  other  of  serum,  each  contained  in  a  sinus  of  the  brain,  great 
diversity  of  sentiment  was  expressed  by  difierent  physicians  in 
regard  to  the  original  causes,  and  to  the  scats  of  disease  at  the 
times  when  the  examination  was  made:  nor  is  it  certain  that  I 
should  have  been  more  fortunate  than  others,  except  for  the 
particular  attention  bestowed  on  the  early  history  of  these  pa- 
tients^ sufferings,  and  the  preponderating  influence  which  was 
attached  to  the  primary  symptoms  in  each#  In  each  of  those 
cases,  epilepsy  did  not  occur  until  more  than  ten  years  after 
the  accident  was  sustained ;  while  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  delay  in  this  alarming  symptom  is  especially  attributable 
to  the  period  of  life  when  the  injury  was  done  the  head. 

This  feature  in  the  two  with  similar  observations  made  on 
other  cases,  points  out  the  necessity  of  bestowing  the  most  cau- 
tious attention  and  care  upon  all  cases  where  injury  is  done  the 
scalp,  and  cranium  of  children* 
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Observations  made  on  superficial  injuries  of  the  head,  espe- 
ciallj  among  chitdren  in  whom  some  have  terminated  fatat 
!y,  have  called  my  attention  to  the  subject  with  a  view  to  prac* 
tical  results,  independent  of  apprehensions  in  relation  to  the  ul- 
timate production  of  epilepsy.  The  constant  liability  among' 
children  to  injuries  of  the  head,  and  the  frequent  disastrous 
consequences  that  succeed  to  violence,  supposed  at  first  to  be 
trivia]  in  character,  are  facts  familiar  to  all.  The  relationship 
sustained  between  the  periosteum,  and  a  similar  membrane 
found  in  the  cavities  of  all  the  large  bones,  is  of  a  remote  and 
▼ery  indefinite  character;  jnsomuch  that  a  disease  of  the  inner 
is  rarely  apprehended  as  a  consequence  of  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  external  periosteum.  But  in  regard  to  theinteiv 
nal  and  external  periosteum  of  the  scull,  or  of  the  pericrani- 
um and  dura  mater,  there  is  a  relationship  so  close,  an  associa^ 
tionso  intimate,  that  the  observing  and  intelligent  practitioner 
never  discovers  a  disease  of  the  one,  without  being  under  moie^ 
OF  less  apprehension  of  a  similar  condition  of  the  other. 

If  in  disease  of  the  head  the  external  periosteum  is  found 
detached  from  the  scull,  wherein  no  local  violence  has  been 
done  and  no  local  affection  made  manifest,  it  is  received  as 
good  evidence  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  dura  mater;  as 
when  the  external  membrane  is  diseased,  the  internal  is  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  receive  morbid  impressions  by  transferor  exten- 
sion. Noris  this  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  dura  mater 
to  sympathetic  disease,  restricted  to  its  connexions  with  the  peri- 
cranium ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  liability  to  receive  by  trans- 
fer erysipelatous  affections  of  the  head  and  face,  so  generally 
understood  among  practitioners,  that  the  common  local  reme- 
dies consisting  of  lotions  and  other  means  directed  with  a  view 
to  subdue  inflammations  of  this  description  on  the  body  and  ex- 
tremities, are  forbidden  when  a  similar  affection  attacks  the  face 
or  head. 

«  A  Httle  giri  while  engaged  in  play  fell  and  cut  her  head  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  an  axe,  which  disturbed  very  partially  the 
pericranium  for  about  half  an  inch,  without  producing  any  frac- 
ture of  the  bone.  The  wound  was  dressed  by  the  mother. 
On  the  third  day  fever  ensued,  and  the  iamily  physiciao  waf 
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called  in*  On  the  sixth  day  my  attendance  was  requested  with 
a  view  to  perforin  an  operation*  I  found  the  child  insensible^ 
with  paralysis  of  one  side,  stupor  and  fever:  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  she  expired.  The  external  wound  was  dry  and 
free  from  inflammation,  while  matter  was  extensively  formed 
on  th^  surface  of  the  dura  mater* 

A  small  boy  received  a  slight  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head 
with  a  walking  cane,  which  gave  no  inconvenience  for  tlie  time 
and  was  therefore  unattended  to,  the  integuments  not  having 
been  divided*  About  si^  weeks  .after,  swelling  and  inflamma* 
tioQ  with  suppuration  ensued,  and  the  case  was  treated  as  a 
common  abscess.  A  physician  was  applied  to  several  times 
with  a  view  to  give  vent  to  new  collections  of  matter  in  the  ab« 
scess^  and  lastly  the  boy  was  placed  under  my  charge  three 
mouchs  after  the  original  injury.  By  means  of  a  common  probe 
an  extensive  affection  of  the  bone  was  rendered  manifest,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  severe  epileptic  convulsions  ensued.  An 
attempt  was  now  made  by  means  of  instrunaents  to  take  awaj 
all  the  diseased  bone;  but  this  was  found  impossible  by  reason 
of  the  condition  of  the  dura  mater,  the  entire  surface  of  whicb^ 
was  crowded  with  spicula  of  bone*  The  convulsions  becoiD* 
ing  more  severe  this  patient  died  in  a  week  after. 

A  little  boy  fell  into  a  cellar  and  received  a  slight  wound 
over  the  central  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  A  physician  being 
at  hand  dressed  the  wound  with  a  view  to  union  by  the  first  in* 
tention,and  notwithstanding  the  integuments  united,  yet  at  the 
expiration  of  two  months  the  child  continued  to  suifer*  I  was 
BOW  required  to  see  him*  The  integuments  for  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  breadth  about  the  seat  of  the  injury  were  much  swelled 
and  very  painful*  The  child  also  conpkined  of  pain  in  his 
head  and  would  sleep  only  on  the  carpet,  where  he  was  moan- 
ing and  tossing  during  the  entire  night*  With  this  history  be* 
fore  me  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  an  unmanage- 
able disease  of  the  cranium,  dura  mater,  and  brain*  Active 
mercurial  cathartics  were  ordered,  and  these  were  repeated 
daily  for  three  weeks  before  the  more  alarming  symptoms  were 
subdued.  A  discharge  was  now  established  over  the  site  gf 
the  iiyuxj  by  means  of  a  blistering  plaster,  and  the  mercurial 
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cathartics  ordered  every  other  day.  This  treatment  was  con* 
titiued  with  shght  variaticHis  for  two  months  longer  before  he 
was  finally  relieved. 

A  young  man  by  a  casualty  received  a  shght  blow  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  and  no  precautions  were  taken  to  render  him- 
self secure  against  the  consequences  of  such  an  injury.  Eigh- 
teen dajTs  after  he  was  attacked  witli  fever,  great  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  vomiting,  acute  pain  immediately  in 
the  seat  of  the  injury,  incipient  inflammation,  and  delirium. 

The  precise  character  of  the  disease  and  the  original  source 
of  the  symptoms  in  this  case  became  a  subject  of  ^arm  discus- 
sion among  the  attending  phj-sicians.  Provided  the  symptoms 
originated  in  the  injury  done  the  head,  satisfactory  reasons 
could  not  be  assigru^d  for  the  delay  in  tlieir  manifestation. 

If  the  case  was  purely  bilious,  then  the  pain  in  the  seat  of 
the  injury  done  the  head  remained  to  be  explained.  The 
propriety  of  trephining  the  cranium  was  agitated ;  but  ip  the 
mean  tiiAe  the  patient  was  induced  to  take  an  emetic,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  mercurial  cathartic,  the  conjoined  influence 
of  which  gave  so  much  relief  that  it  was  proposed  to  wait 
.  upon  a  repetition  of  these  medicines.  IVo  or  three  emetics 
and  as  many  doses  of  calomel  in. the  course  of  six  days  placed 
the  patient  on  bis  feet  in  good  health. 

A  boy  received  a  cut  on  his  forehead  which  suppurated  co- 
piously in  a  few  days  after.  By  exposure  to  cold,  fever  was  exci-^ 
ted,  when  suppuration  became  suddenly  suspended.  Aversion 
to  light  ensued  with  pain  in  the  head  and  delirium.  By  means 
of  the  active  influence  of  emetics  and  mercurial  cathartics  all 
die  alarming  syn^toms  subsided  in  two  days,  suppuration  was 
restored,  and  the  patient  was  speedily  well. 

A  negro  boy  ten  years  old,  had  his  head  caught  between 
•  the  upright  pieces  of  timber  which  enclose  the  principal  wlieel 
and  the  horizontal  shaft,  by  which  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
horse-mill  is  put  in  motion.  The  entire  left  side  of  the  scalp, 
beginning  at  the  external  angle  of  the  left  eye  and  reaching 
thence  over  the  superior  part  of  the  head  terminatinjij  behind 
the  mastoid  process  of  theos  temporis,  was  separated  from  tlio 
cranium.    Two  thirds  of  the  parietal  boncMvas  deprived  of 
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pericranium,  the  temporal  muscle  was  separated  from  its  ori- 
gin as  low  down  as  the  jugum ;  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  OS  frontis  was  broken  off,  the  ear  hung  upon  the  side  of  the 
neck.  On  the  right  and  very  near  the  head,  there  was  a  severe 
bruise  and  deep  impression  on  the  neck  made  by  the  post  upon 
which  he  had  been  press(^d  by  the  shaft.  On  visiting  the  boy 
three  hours  after  the  accident  I  found  him  rational,  with  averj 
quick  and  irregular  pulse.  The  hair  being  removed  and  the 
wound  cleansed,  the  scalp  was  replaced  and  retained  by  means 
of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  tn  consequence  of  the  great 
chasm  beneath  the  integuments,  produced  by  the  destruction  of 
the  temporal  muscle  with  a  large  portion  of  periosteum,  exten- 
sive suppuration  ensued,  notwithstanding  three  fifths  or  more  of 
the  scalp  united  at  its  edges  by  the  first  intention.  Pus  dis- 
charged very  freely  both  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  extrem- 
ities of  the  wound,  and  yet  it  became  necessary  to  give  it  an 
exit  just  above  the  zygoma  also.  From  the  degree  of  fever, 
constipation  and  delirium  to  which  the  patient  was  constantly 
disposed,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  him  uninterruptedly  un- 
de^  the  influence  of  antimonial  and  mercurial  medicines ;  nor  was 
it  until  after  a  severe  struggle  of  twenty-eight  days,  that  sup- 
puration, chylopoietic  derangement,  fever,  and  delirium,  were 
feirly  brought  under  the  controul  of  medicine,  and  the  patient 
thereby  placed  in  a  state  of  safety.  For  the  first  twenty-five 
days,  it  appeared  th^t  life  was  suspended  upon  the  active  in< 
fluence  of  each  day's  prescription:  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
he  was  completely  restored  to  health. 

The  above  cases  are  not  reported  from  any  peculiarity  in  their 
character,  since  every  physician  of  some  age  and  experience 
is  able  to  furnish  many  of  a'  similar  kind.  The  morbid  physi- 
ology and  pathology  involved  in  them,  are  principles  of 
paramount  importance  with  the  practitioner.  These  have  not 
commanded  that  attention  to  which,  by  their  importance,  they 
are  entitled ;  nor  is  the  profession  susceptible  of  rational  im- 
provement through  any  other  medium.  Physiologists  have 
«onsidered  the  human  system  too  much  in  detail;  and  hence 
fhe  classification  of  local  diseases,  transcends  verv  far  the  limit* 
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of  truth,  while  its  fatal  influence  in  practice  is  so  extensive, 
tliat  a  rational  estimate  would  bear  the  aspect  of  extravagance* 

The  incomparable  paper  of  the  English  burgeon  and  philo- 
sopher, on  the  constitutional  origin  and  treatment  of  local  dis- 
eases, will  render  the  name  of  its  author  familiar  witii  pos- 
terity, when  the  marble  and  the  granite  in  th0  inonumepts  of 
the  ancient  cities  shaU  have  mouldered  and  been  forgotten. 
The  human  system  is  indivisible:  however  numerous  the  vari- 
ous sub-systems  entering  into  its  entire  anatomy,  each  one  is 
dependent  on  all  the  others  in  the  performance  of  its  functions, 
while  the  result  of  the  combination  is  unity.  This  being  true, 
and  it  is  thought  no  person  will  attempt  to  controvert  a  posi- 
tion founded  in  nature,  the  number  of  local  diseases  must  be 
extremely  small,  compared  with  the  long  list  as  laid  down  by 
authors. 

The  various  affections  of  the  head  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 
symptoms  confined  to  this  particular  part;  jet  these  compose 
but  a  small  number  when  compared  with  various  symptoms  in 
diflerent  portions  of  the  system,  resulting  from  the  same  cause. 
The  long  catalogue  of  mimoses  of  a  distinguished  author, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  chylopoietic  derangement.  The 
cutaneous  diseases  of  Willan  and  Alibert  are,  at  least  so  £ir  as 
we  are  rendered  competent  to  treat  them,  referable  to  consti- 
tutional origin.  But  while  local  diseases  are  so  generally  of 
constitutional  origin,  there  are  primitive  local  affections  which 
influence  every  tissue  of  the  system.  The  various  organic 
affections  of  the  heart,  present  most  prcmiinent  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  this  position.  Not  an  organ  or  tissue  of  the  sy^ 
tem  escapes  its  influence;  each  one  in  succession  is  made  to 
complain  for  the  heart,  in  its  various  diseases,  wUle  it  conk 
plains  most  rarely  for  itselfl 

The  intimate  relationship  manifested  between  the  brain  and 
the  chylopoietic  viscera,  in  morbid  as  well  as  in  healthy  action, 
is  the  strongest  and  most  indissoluble  law  of  the  animal  oeco- 
Domy.  An  afiection  of  one  of  these  as  a  consequence  of  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  other,  is  even  more  comnKm  than  for 
each  to  make  its  own  complaints.  Daily  evidences  are  ofier* 
ed  in  practice  of  an  especial  connexion  between  the  morbid 
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and  healthy  stat€S  of  the  iuhctions  of  the  brain  and  liver.  A 
flight  concussion,  a  small  bruise,  or  a  linnted  wound  of  the 
scalp,  is  not  so  liable  to  become  dangerous  in  its  consequences^ 
except  when  the  digestive  system  is  performing  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  chain  of  morbid  action.  The  peculiar  liability  of 
thechylopoietic  organs  to  morbid  impression,  from  constant  ex- 
posure to  irregularities  in  eating  and  drinking;,  from  the  co- 
pious, languid  and  peculiar  character  pf  their  circulation  and 
secretions,  renders  them  especially  obnoxious  to  translations 
of  morbid  cerebral  excitement.  Hence  it  so  often  happens, 
that  the  first  evidences  of  a  dangerous  condition  of  the  brain 
coosequent  to  a  bruise,  wound,  or  concussion,  are  to  be  found 
in  a  highly  morbid  condition  of  the  digestive  system,  with 
symptoms  reflected  back  upon  tlie  original  source  of  the  com- 
plaint. With  these  facts  before  us,  than  which  as  I  conceive 
there  are  none  more  susceptible  of  being  maintained  in  pa- 
thology,the  indications  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  health 
cannot  be  easily  misunderstood.  Considering  the  digestive 
organs  in  their  proper  character,  receiving  and  operating  upon 
the  crude  materials  thrown  upon  the  stomach,  either  with  a 
view  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  Of  the  system,  or  for  the 
more  sensual  purpose  of  ministering  to  enslaving  appetites  and 
propensities;  coiinecting  this  unceasing  and  ever  varying  duty 
with  the  ar.atomy  of  the  organs  concerned  in  the  process  of 
chyUfication,  in  places  of  referring  but  a  certain  class  of  diseases 
to  the  deranf^cd  actions  of  these  organs,  it  rather  becomes 
matter  of  surprise,  that  almost  the  entire  catalogue  of  human 
infirmities,  as  refera})le  in  their  origin  to  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  system,  has  found  so  few  advocates  and  supporters. 
This  efibrt  to  trace  the  source  of  disease  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans, was  the  mere  particularly  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as 
they  constitute  the  avenue  through  which  medicine  produces 
its  first  impression  in  the  cure  of  disease.  The  term  first  im- 
pression, is  adopted  under  the  belief,  that  all  subsequent  im- 
pressions are  the  result  of  that  living  relationship,  subsisting 
between  each  and  ever}'  portion  of  the  same  sjstem.  Under 
this  view  of  the  subjrct,  it  is  with  peculiar  propriety  that  pur- 
gatives, the  influence  of  which  is  more  especially  extended  to 
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Ihc  secretory  process  of  the  liver,  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  paramoant  remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  physician,  for  in- 
juries done  the  scalp,  cranium,  and  brain.  The  connexion  be- 
tween the  stomach,  liver  and  brain,  is  so  intimate,  that  while 
mercurial  purgatives  prevent  and  cure  a  great  many  of  the 
lighter  forms  of  disease  of  the  head,  even  the  most  aggravated 
arc  sensibly  rendered  more  moderate  by  the  use  of  the  same 
remedies. 

There  has  been  for  some  time,  and  continues  to  be  at  pre- 
sent, a  dtfierence  of  opinion  between  some  of  the  distinguished 
sui^eonsof  France  and  England,  on  the  propriety  of  healing 
eertain  wounds  by  the  first  intention;  and  although  1  could 
not  appear  as  the  unqualified  advocate  of  the  French  practice, 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  in  its  application  to  certain  wounds 
of  the  integuments  of  the  head,  there  will  be  found  both  sci- 
ence and  safety.  After  amputations,  the  exsection  of  tumours^ 
and  of  cancerous  afiections,  the  surgeons  in  France  encourage 
the  process  of  suppuration,  under  an  impression  that  morbid 
humours  are  drained  off  by  this  discharge,  which  otherwise 
might  remain  in  the  system,  and  thereby  protract  disease. 
The  correctness  of  healing  wounds  by  the  first  intention,  as  a 
general  principle,  appears  to  be  universally  acknowledged  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  however  yet  to 
,  be  decided,  if  wounds  of  the  scalp,  accompanied  by  an  injury 
done  the  parts  beneath  the  skin,  do  not  constitute  an  exception 
in  practice.  The  conunon  integument  is  more  vascular,  more 
sensitive,  and  enjoys  in  a  higher  degree  the  power  of  resto- 
ration, than  those  parts  which  it  protects.  In  consequence  of 
tbis  vascularity  of  the  skin,  after  contused  and  lacerated 
wounds,  it  is  frequently  observed  to  heal,  while  the  parts  over 
which  it  has  united  are  still  labouring  under  the  consequences 
of  the  injury  inflicted.  In  similar  cases,  even  trhere  no  un- 
pleasant consequences,  in  regard  to  a  translation  of  morbid 
excitement  to  the  dura  mater  ensues,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, as  appears  from  some  of  the  cases  cited  in  this  paper^ 
tfiat  the  pericranium  and  bone  become  diseased,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  train  of  symptoms  always  alarming,  and  too  frequent- 
ly fatal  in  their  issue.    Hence  it  happens  that  the  present  im- 
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proved  condition  of  surgery,  is  justly  chargeable  with  super- 
inducing a  particular  form  of  disease  of  the  pericraniuiil,  fol- 
lowed by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  cranium,  dura  mater  and 
brain,  which  is  never  obseryed  among  wounds  of  the  scalp 
which  are  suffered  to  suppurate,  granulate,  and  cicatrise,  ac- 
cording to  tliis  peculiar  process  of  restoration.  If  then  it  be 
true,  that  a  healthy  granulating  surface  is  always  an  indication 
of  safety  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  brain,  it  would 
seem  that  one  objection  only  can  be  urged  against  the  practice 
of  healing  contused  wounds  by  suppuration.  ProcrastinatioQ 
in  the  cure  is  experienced  in  all  granulating  surfaces;  but 
notwithstanding  the  process  is  more  tedious  and  troublesome^ 
yet  it  should  be  preferred  by  reason  of  its  safety. 

Numerous  cases  are  fresh  in  my  recollection,  and  they  occur 
every  season,  where  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pericranium^ 
witli  all  its  threatening  train,  of  evils,  ibllow^s  the  union  of  the 
integuments  by  the  first  intention,  in  a  contused  wound  on  the 
scalp.  Were  the  proposed  alteration  in  practice  to  receive  the 
sanction  and  support  of  the  profession,  it  would  not  only  place 
in  greater  safety  all  those  who  might  be  the  subjects  of  alight 
injury  done  the  integuments,  but  it  would  have  the  additional 
effect  of  preventing  many  cases  of  epilepsy,  proceeding  from 
wounds  of  the  integuments  accompanied  by  fracture  and  de- 
pression. The  mobility  of  the  scalp  forbids  a  speedy  and 
healthy  re-union  of  divided  parts;  nor  is  a  restoration  to  health, 
with  a  re^-union  of  the  skin,  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  simi- 
lar condition  of  the  divided  or  bruised  surfaces  beneath  the 
conunon  integument,  or  to  be  relied  on  more  than  the  occasion, 
nl  closing  of  the  orifice  of  a  fistulous  abscess,  can  be  received 
as  evidence  of  the  cure  of  this  species  of  ulcer.  A  commoa 
bile  Oh  the  scalp  is  known,  afler  repeated  suppurations,  to  be 
converted  into  an  organized  sarcoma,  curable  only  by  exsec- 
tion. 

When  violence  has  been  done  the  head,  whether  the  intcgu* 
mcnts  have  been  barely  contused,  lacerated,  or  divided  by 
means  of  a  sharp  instrument;  whether  the  cranium  be  frac- 
tured or  escape  all  injury;  whether  there  has  been  partial  or 
severe  concussion  of  th^  brain,  certain  leading  principles  ia 
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^practice  demand  especial  attention.  Inflanimation,  with  a 
consequent  call  for  the  use  of  the  trephine,  is  to  be  guarded 
lagainst;  and  with  this  view  before  the  professional  attendant, 
rest,  abstinence,  and  evacuations  are  strongly  indicated.  The 
class  of  evacuants  which  is  selected  in  this  case,  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference.  On  the  contrar}',  it  is  in  the  particular 
discrimination  of  articles  of  the  same  class,  that  the  practition- 
er is  afibrded  the  occasion  of  manifesting  superior  claims  to 
professional  skill.  The  more  immediate  connexions  subsisting 
between  the  head,  stomach  and  liver,  under  circumstances  of 
the  character  above  alluded  to,  make  it  necessary  to  place 
especial  reliance  on  the  virtues  of  antimonials  and  mercurials. 
Other  evacuants  possess  the  power  of  procrastinating,  and 
fometimes  of  diverting  entirely  the.usual  course  of  morbid  ex- 
citement; but  none  can  be  compared  to  these  in  the  radical 
relief  which  they  afford. 

Evacuations  under  such  circumstances  are  not  only  relied 
on  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  but  also  to  impress  a  healthy  character  on  the 
secretions  of  the  chylopoietic  organs  generally;  since  it  is  cS- 
pecially  by  the  correction  of  the  secretions,  that  the  patient  is 
placed  in  a  state  of  safety.  The  impression  of  mercurials  and 
antimonials  is  as  decisive  in  correcting  and  curing  many  of 
those  cases  of  morbid  manifestations  in  the  head,  proceeding 
from  injury  done^  as  counter-irritants  are  in  dispelling  pain, 
when aU  the  constitutional  causes. productive  of  it,  have  been 
removed  by  general  remedies.  The  use  of  the  lancet  in  cases 
of  the  description  under  consideration,  is  believed  to  be  inju- 
dicious. The  tendency  of  bleeding,  is  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  symptoms  consequent  to  injury  done  the  head,  by 
destroying  for  the  time,  a  capacity  in  the  system  for  re-actfon 
under  the  influence  of  causes  calculated  to  excite  inflammation. 
The  removal  of  these  causes  is  more  especially  limited  to  medi- 
cines which  are  capable,  when  administered  in  liberal  doses, 
and  under  the  direction  of  skill,  of  exerting  an  active  influ- 
ence on  the  morbid  state  of  the  organs  of  digestion*  While 
the  lancet  is  an  invaluable  agent  in  incipient  or  in  progressive 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  is  an  insecure  palliative  in  casei 
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of  a  iiMn'e  moderate  grade  of  action.  Much  the  largest  portioa 
of  alarming  affections  of  the  brain  proceeding  from  violence^ 
is  to  be  found  among  those  where  the  injur}'  dope  is  apparently 
slight,  and  in  which  the  reaction  of  the  digestive  system  upon 
the  head  occurs  some  days  after.  The  active  influence  of 
mercuital  and  antimonial  medicines^  by  preventing  the  torpor 
of  the  stomach  and  liver  consequent  to  slight  concussion  of  the 
brain,  becomes  the  most  powerful  agent  in  preventing  cerebral 
affections  that  are  liable  to  ensue. 

In  regard  to  the  management  of  those  patients  who  have 
been  the  subject  of  the  operation  of  the  trephine,  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  among  the  surgeons;  not  so  much,  bow^ 
ever,  in  relation  to  the  constitutional  treatment,  as  to  the  par- 
ticular  mode  of  dressing  the  wound.  An  English  surgeon  of 
Manchester  is  in  the  habit  of  closing  the  wound  after  the  open 
ration,  with  a^  view  to  union  by  the  first  intention,  thus  com- 
pleting  the  cure  in  a  few  days. 

The  great  variety  in  the  character  of  injuries  done  to  the 
head,  would  seem  to  forbid  any  pl^rfectly  uniform  system  of 
treatment  being  laid  down  after  the  use  of  the  trephine.  At 
all  times  however,  it  is  desirable  to  render  the  suppurating 
surface  as  circumscribed  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  pa- 
tient's safety.  In  cases  wherein  there  is  no  contusion  such  a 
practice  is  admissible;  in  all  others,  however,  the  process  of 
suppuration  is  necessary  to  the  cure.  Surgeons  are  not  pre- 
pared at  all  times  when  the  operation  is  demanded,  to  appre- 
ciate the  danger  from  the  character  of  the  wound.  The  most 
inconsiderable  injury  is  sometimes  followed  by  fatal  consequen- 
ces; while  in  other  instances,  extensive  and  shocking  mutilar 
tions  are  sustained  without  ultimate  prejudice.  Two  rcmark- 
aUe  cases,  among  many  others,  have  occurred  in  my  practice^ 
which  are  in  point. 

A  man  received  a  blow  on  the  left  side  of  his  head,  which 
fractured  and  depressed  the  parietal  bone  about  the  sice  of  an 
English  guinea.  The  fracture  was  comminuted,  with  contu- 
sion and  laceration  of  the  scalp.  ^  He  was  not  knocked  down  by 
the  blow,  nor  rendered  in  the  slightest  degree  insensible  from 
it. 
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The  depressed  bone  was  removed  hj  iDatnunehts,  and  ii 
1)railch  of  the  arteria  duroB  matris  which  had  been  wounded^ 
was  secured*  The  proper  dressings  being  now  applied,  and 
the  patient  presenting  no  unfavorable  manifestation,  it  was 
thought  he  would  be  well  in  a  few  days.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  of  the  operation,  severe  pain  of  the  head  ensued :  this 
increased  for  six  hours,  and  was  then  -succeeded  by  epileptic 
convulsions,  which  destroyed  him  in  thirty  hours  after  the  ope- 
ration. 

Mn  L.  a  brick*mason,  received  a  blow  on  his  head  by  a 
piece  of  timber,  which  fell  from  the  third  story  of  a  house^ 
while  he  was  engaged  in  measuring  his  work.  Being  very  ■ 
near  at  hand,  I  reaehed  the  spot  before  the  patient  was  re- 
moved, and  found  him  rolling  and  twisting  his  body  on  the 
ground  like  an  oficnded  worm,  with  a  depression  in  his  scull 
which  seemed  sufficient  to  bury  my  fore  arm  in  it.  A  line  of 
depressed  bone  running  from  the  lambdoid  suture  on  the  right, 
traversing  the  central  part  of  the  parietal  bone,  terminated  in 
the  two  angular  processes  of  the  os  frontis/  The  integuments^ 
were  not  injured.  As  soon  as  the  patient  could  be  taken  to  his^ 
lodging,  preparations  were  made  for  the  operation.  An  ir- 
cision  beginning  over  the  eye-lid,  was  carried  throughout  tlie 
extent  of  the  injury,  and  corresponding  with  the  central  line 
of  depressed  bone.  In  addition  to  this  it  was  found. necessary 
to  make  two  transverse  incisions.  The  detached  bone  was 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  width,  and  this  was 
transversely  fractured  one  inch  above  the  su|)erciliary  ridge. 

The  whole  of  the  depressed  bone  was  removed  Including 
the  angular  processes  and  orbitar  plate  of  the  os  frontis.  Con- 
aderable  dii&culty  occurred  in  destroying  the  connexions  be- 
tween the  superciliary  ridge  and  the  soft  parts,  and  in  dividing 
the  pulley  of  the  trochlearis  muscle.  On  removing  the  whole 
of  the  bone,^  the  first  appearance  which  attracted  attention  was 
an  extensive  laceration  of  the  dura- mater,  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  orbit,  from  whence  there  escaped  immediately  not. 
less  than  a  wineglass-ful  of  brain*  The  pulse  was  at  forty- 
five,  with  delirium.  For  the  first  twenty  days  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  variation  in  the  pulse,  Ae  delirium  continued,  and  at 
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several  successive  dressings  large  portions  of  the  brain  were 
lost.  The  bowels  were  obstinately  inclined  to  constipation,  and 
every  effort  became  necessary  to  preser\'e  them  sufficiently 
free.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  third  week  the  pulse  became 
natural  in  frequency  and  force,  while  the  delirium  subsided. 
The  brain,  which  up  to  this  period  had  been  passive,  suddenly 
presented  a  fungus  of  frightful  magnitude  at  the  defective 
points  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  difficulty  of  managing  fungus  cerebri  had  been  often 
witnessed  in  the  European  hospitals,  nor  had  success  in  treat- 
ment attached  me  to  any  plan  of  cure.  Of  all  the  remedies 
proposed  in  similar  cases  pressure  had  the  preference,  as  being 
best  calculated  to  prevent  farther  protrusion,,  and  even  to  cor- 
rect that  which  had  occurred.  It  was  necessary  however  to  di- 
vest it  of  the  objections  which  are  urged  against  it  by  the  high- 
est authority.  Efficient  compression  made  suddenly  upon  the 
part  cannot  be  borne,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  and  apoplec- 
tic symptoms  which  are  apt  to  follow.  A  knowledge  of  the 
capacity  of  the  brain  to  accommodate  itself  to  preternatural 
compression  in  apoplectic  and  other  cases,  suggested  the  advan- 
tages .of  gentle  and  regularly  increasing  pressure.  With  this 
view,  dry  sponge,  bound  directly  on  the  protruding  brain,  by 
means  of  bandages  applied  not  so  close  as  to  give  pain,  was 
suggested.  A  strong  objection  existed  against  the  use  of  the 
cautery,  the  scalpel,  the  stj'ptic  wash,  and  the  ligature,  because 
of  the  tendency  of  all  these  to  destroy  the  protruded  portion 
of  the  organ.  Dry  sponge  was  therefore  placed  on  the  fungus, 
and  bound  as  closely  as  the  feeUngs  of  the  patient  would  per- 
mit By  imbibing  the  secretions  of  the  part,  the  pressure  on 
the  protruded  brain  regularly  and  insensibly  increased,  until 
the  sponge  became  completely  saturated.  On  the  removal  of 
this  dressing,  its  decisive  influence  and  superior  efficacy  remain- 
ed no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  although  it  was  difficult  to  ro 
move  the  sponge,  in  consequence  of  its  being  extensively  pene- 
trated by  blood-vessels  originating  on  the  surface  of  the  brafai. 
With  a  view  to  prevent  this  inconvenience  in  future,  a  fine  piece 
of  thin  muslin  was  interposed.  By  the  gradual  and  regularly 
increasing  prcssuic  of  the  sponge,  1  was  enabled  in  the  course 
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of  a  few  da js,  without  incommoding  the  patient,  to  replace  ai 
mass  of  protruded  brain  equal  in  magnitude  to  a  small  henV 
egg;  nor  have  I  in  any  subsequent  case,  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty whatever,  relying  upon  the  same  mode  of  treatment. 
Hitherto  this  symptom  has  been  among  the  most  fatal  consc-  • 
qucnces  of  injuries  done  the  brain  and  its  investing  membranes^ 
while  the  attempts  by  pressure  to  correct  the  morbid  protrusion 
have  not  succeeded.  Gentle  and  regularly  increasing  pres- 
sure will  not  only  replace  the  brain  within  the  limits  of  the  du- 
ra mater,  but  it  will,  when  judiciously  managed,  make  a  deep 
Impression  on  the  brain  beneath  the  common  superficies  with- 
out exciting  unpleasant  symptoms.  By  the  use  of  dry  sponge 
I  have  in  five  days  cured  the  fiingus  cerebri,  and  produced  a  si- 
nus below  tlie  dura  mater  equal  in  ihagnitude  to  the  fungus, 
without  exciting  any  alarming  symptoms.  When  bound  on  too 
closely,  the  pain  thereby  produced  occasions  the  necessity  of 
relaxing  the  bahdagcs,  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes  after  the 
application.  When  the  sponge  is  completely  saturated  by  the 
secretions  of  the  brain,  its  pressure  is  probably  treble  what  it 
was  when  first  laid  on ;  and  yet  there  is  no  increase  in  the  ii> 
convenience  from  the  dressing. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  the  patient  was  so  perfectly  resto^ 
red,  as  to  resume  his  station  on  the  scaflbld  of  the  brick-mason. 
After  the  loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  brain,  amounting  it  was 
thought  to  the  major  part  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  patient  gave  manifest  evidences  to  his  acquaintances  on  hia 
recovery,  of  an  increase  of  intellect.  For  several  y^ars  his 
propensity  for  good  nalurcd  argument,  and  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  support  of  his  positions,  was  matter  of  observa- 
tion among  his  friends.  At  last  he  became  the  subject  of  epi-^ 
leptic  convulsions,  and  now,  thirteen  years  since  the  accident, 
he  is  nearly  deprived  of  memory. 

The  extent  of  danger  in  wounds  of  the  head  is  not  to  be  es* 
timated  so  much  by  the  manifest  injury  done,  as  by  the  particu- , 
lar  state  of  the  pulse.  Where  the  pulse  is  preternaturally 
frequent  and  excited,  however  slight  the  injury  may  appear, 
strong  doubts  may  be  entertained  a'bout  the  issue  of  the  case; 
on  the  contrary  wl^ere  it  is  beneath  the  healthy  standard  ia  fre- 
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quency,  however  extensive  the  injury  done  to  the  brain,  the  in- 
dication is  flattering  for  a  successful  termination. 


Art.  Ih— Thoughts  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood*  Bj 
Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi* 
cine  and  Clinical  Practice,  in  Transylvania  University. 


The  blood,  in  its  passage,  in  warm-blooded  animals,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta  back  to  the  same  pdint,  performs 
What  is  denominated  a  double  circulation.  Of  these,  one  is 
long^  extending  through  the  whole  range  of  vessels  that  lead 
from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  is  called  the  sy^^ 
temic;  the  other  shorty  reaching  only  through  the  lungs,  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  left,  and  is  called  the /ni/mo- 
nicm 

The  machinery,  and  the  powers  employed  in  propelling  the 
blood  around  each  of  these  large  segments  of  circles  are  thf> 
same.  An  explanation,  tlierefore,of  one  of  the  courses  of  cir- 
culation will  serve  for  both.     We  shall  select  the  systemic* 

In  performing  this  circuit,  the  blood  passes  through  three 
diflerent  orders  of  vessels,  the  arteries^  the  capillaries^  and  tho 
vcins^  in  each  of  which  its  movement  is  effected  by  different 
powers. 

As  respects  the  principles  of  the  arterial  and  cqpi/fary  circu- 
lation, enlightened  physiologists,  of  the  present  period,  do  not 
materially  differ  in  sentiment.  But  in  relation  to  the  venous^ 
the  case  is  otherwise.  On  that  point,  opinion  is  as  varied  and 
unsettled  now,  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago* 

To  the  phenomena  and  causes  of  the  loiter  circulation,  then, 
our  attention,  in  this  memoir,  shall  be  chiefly  directed.  Of  tlie 
two  former^  we  shall  speak  so  far  only,  as  they  may  have  a 
bearing  on  our  views  with  regard  to  the  other. 

Between  the  three  orders  of  vessels  above  designated,  no  ac- 
curate lines  of  demarcation  have  been  liitherto  drawn.  Nor 
•hall  we  attempt  to  draw  them,  on  the  present  occasion^  as  they 
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are  not  essential  to  the  object  we  hav6  in  view.  We  shall  only 
observe,  that,  by  arteries  and  veins,  we  mean  vessels  of  some 
Bize,  whose  office  is  simply  to  carry  blood  from  and  to  the  hearty 
withoat  producing  in  It,  by  theit  peculiar  action*  any  manifest 
change  eithfer  of  appearance  or  quality.  Their  functions  are 
eirciddlorjf^  flrid  perhcips  nothing  itiore. 

Capillaries,  on  the  contt*afy,  as  their  nam^  imports,  are  ves- 
Jjtls  of  a  much  siiialler  size,  whose  function  is  not  only  to  carrif 
blood,  but  to  change  its  properties,  by  modes  of  action  pecuHar 
to  themselvts.  This  action  Is  specifically  diflcrerit  in  diflFerent 
organs. 

It  Is  chiefly  in  thfe  hfst'cmic  capillaries^  of*  those  concerned  in 
the  long  circulation,  that  the  blood  is  rendered  tributary  to  se* 
Cretion  and  nutrition^  and  converted  from  arterial  into  venous; 
while^  in  the-pM/momo  capillaries,  or  those  inaking  a  part  of  th6 
$hort  circulation,  it  is  reconverted  from  venous  into  arterial,  and 
supplied  afresh  with  that  amount  of  the  vital  piinciple,  of  which 
it  had  been  deprived  in  its  systemic  course. 

The  aggregate  cat)acity  or  extent  of  cailiber,  6f  the  sniall 
iitfefies,  is  much  greatefthan  that  of  the  aoHa;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  capacity  of  the  small  veins,  compared  to  that  o£ 
the  Fena  Coxa. 

Considered^  then,  in  relation  to  the  extent  6f  their  cavities 
•r  hoilow  contents,  the  arteries  and  veins  resemble  two  cories^ 
their  apices  lying  in  contact  with  the  heart.  These  cones 
rest  their  bases  on  the  capillaries,  which  lie  between  them,  and 
in  the  aggregate  of  their  caliber,  exceed  either. 

In  thfe  ^ystemifc  circulation,  the  arterial  blood  runs  from  the 
apex  of  th6  cone  to  its  base ;  while  the  venous  flows  from  the 
base  to  the  apex.  .In  the  pulmonic,  this  order  of  movement i^. 
reversed ;  the  venous  blood  passing  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of 
the  pidmbnary  artfery,  and  the  arterial  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
df  the  puflmonary  veins.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  systemic  struc- 
ture, the  bases  of  the  two  cones  are  separated  by  the  capillar 
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riea,  which  surpass  them  in  capacity,'  ^d  on  which  they  may  be 
Said  to  rest. 

In  effecting  the  arterial  and  the  xenons  circulation,  the  heart 
;^ppear^  to  be  alike  instrumental,  but  on  opposite  principles*  In 
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the  former^  ft  acts,  with  its  left  ventricle,  the  part  of  a  forcing' 
pumpj  and,  in  the  latter,  with  its  rights  as  we  shall  endeavou  r 
to  show,  it  acts  by  suction. 

That  in  the  arterial  circulation,  the  left,  or  systemic  heart 
serves,  by  its  propulsive  power,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  mo- 
tion, cannot  be  doubted.  The  arteries,  however,  are  not  only 
well  adapted  conduits,  but  by  their  tonicity/  or  uniform  tendency 
to  contract,  perform  the  part  of  auxiliaries,  in  the  process. 
But  they  do  not,  as  they  are  generally  believed  to  do,  actual! ff 
contract  and  dilate,  in  unison  with  the  systole  and  diastole  of 
the  heart.  Unless  contracted  or  dilated  artificially,  or  by  dis- 
ease, their  caliber  does  not  alter  in  its  width.*   ,  On  each  con- 

•When  the  subject  is  deliberately  and  fairly  examined,  it  is  found  that 
there  exists  no  shadow  of  reason  why  the  arteries  should  thus  expand  and 
contract.  On  the  contrary,  every  reason  that  presents  itself  forbids  a  be* 
lief  in  such  a  state  of  action. 

From  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  blood  moves  in  an  unbro- 
ken column — a  column  perfectly  uniform,  unless  it  be  interrupted  by  some 
accidental  occurrence. 

When,  by  contractltig,  the  left  ventricle  projects  a  given  amount  of  blood 
into  the  aorta,  the  right  auricle,  expanding  at  the  same  instant,  draws  frooK 
the  vena  cava  an  equal  quantity.  Hence  the  uniform  integrity  of  the  co- 
lumn between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  is  maintained. 

If  the  aorta  and  its  branches  must  expand,  because  the  left  vontricM  throws 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  into  them,  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches  must, 
at  the  same  instant,  contract,  because  the  right  auricle  draws  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  blood  from  them. 

A  priori,  then,  there  seems  to  be  as  much  and  as  solic^  ground  to  believe 
in  the  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  venous,  as  of  the  arterial 
system. 

But  accurate  observation,  the  only  perfect  and  unerxceptionabje  test  of 
truth  in  the  inquiry,  assures  us,  that,  in  a  healthy  and  unobstructed  condi- 
tion, neither  of  them  dilates  and  contracts. 

A  systole  and  diastole  in  either  is  abnormal,  and  ^akes  no  part  of  th« 
unperverted  movement  of  health. 

Independently  of  all  other  consideration?,  the  contractile  force  of  tho 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  produce  a  mechanical 
dilatation  of  the  thick,  strong,  and  re««isting  parietes  of  ^^he  aorta  and  its 
kinuraerable  branches.  For,  notwithstanding  the  elasticity  of  those  parie- 
tes, to  dilate,  by  a  single  effort,  the  entire  extent  of  the  arterial  system, 
requires  not  only  much  more  of  power  than  is  generally  imagipcd,  but 
much  more  than  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  po^s^sses. 

But,  I  repeat,  that  my  knowledge  of  this  subject  rests  on  a  ba*»is  much 
mor«  iubstantial  than  tban  of  abstract  reasoning.    It  rests  on  obscrratioa. 
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traction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  they  mnnifest  a  pro- 
pulsion, or  forward  motion,  but  nothing  more.  What  we  call 
the  pulse  is  the  result  of  pressure  made  by  the  finger.  The 
pressure  narrows  the  diameter  of  the  artery  at  the  point  of 
compression;  and  the  column  of  blood  projected  from  the 
heart,  too  large  to  pass  without  collision  the  strait  thus  created, 
strikes,  in  its  efforts  to  dilate  it,  against  the  finger  with  a  force 
that  is  felt. 

Impede,  in  any  part,  the  free  movements  of  the  arterial 
blood,  the  action  of  the  heart  being  vigorous,  and  a  pulsation 
is  felt  in  the  place  of  obstruction.  The  throbbing  experienced 
in  topical  inflammation,  is  at  once  an  illustration  and  a  proof  of 
this.  So,  in  the  stage  of  excitement  of  intermitting  fever, 
where  there  is  no  actual  inflammation,  is  the  throbbing  of  the 
arteries  that  run  to  the  brain.  In  either  case,  remove  congestion 
and  obstruction,  and  the  throbbing  is  gone. 

At  the  termination  of  the  arteries,  the  influence  of  the  heart 
ceasing  to  be  felt,  the  capillaries  are  left  to  carry  on  their  cir- 
culation by  their  own  action.  That  this  is  true,  appears  from 
many  phenomena  that  might  be  mentioned, 

Divide  capillaries,  and  the  blood  never  flows /w  saltum^  nor 
in  a  forcible  and  continued  jet,  a»  it  does  on  the  division  of  the 
smallest  arterie?. 

Blushing  is  produced  by  an  action  of  the  capillaries  indepen- 
dent of  the  immediate  action  of  the  heart.  So  are  the  eflfects 
of  rubefacients  and   epispastics,  when  applied  to  the  skin. 

Nor  must  we  say  less  of  secretion,  both  healthy  and  morbid, 



Having  repeatedly  laid  bare  the  carotid  artdrier  of  calves  and  sheep^ 
while  ttie  aniinais  were  living,  I  assert  anhesitatingly,  that,  neither  tomy- 
^If  not  mj  assistants,  did  those  vessels  exhibit  the  slightest  dilatation  or 
contraction.  At  each  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  tbej  manifested,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  propulsive  movement  tbward  their  termination  in  the 
brain,  but  nothing  farther.  * 

When  it  shall  have  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  that,  in  these  •xpcri- 
ments,  my-  senses  deceived  me,  I  shall  ref^ign  my  belief— not  otherwise. 

I  shall  only  add,  that,  in  making  these  experiments,  care  must  be  taken 
to  Xcbp  the  arteries  under  examination  perfectly  straight.  If,  by  the  strag- 
gling of  the  animals,  they  be  suffered  to  become  bent,  the  propulsive  movc- 
Bient^atlke  place  ^f  flexui-e,  may  be:mistake&  for  on  cxpansioiL 
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nutrition,  granulation,  cicatrization,  and  many  of  the  phcno- 
pena  of  the  gravid  uterus. 

The  very  fact,  that  the  capillaries  perform  on  and  with  tlie 
I^Iood,  a  variety  of  functions  important  in  |hemselves  and  es- 
sential to  the  body,  is  itself  satisfactory  proof,  that  that  fluid  is 
Dot  fprcibly  f^nd  rapidly  driven  tiirough  them  by  thq  influence 
of  the  heart;  but  that  it  circulates  by  virtue  of  their  own  ac- 
tion. Hurry  it  along  by  an  extraneous  power,  and  tj^eir  func- 
tions perfonped  on  \i^  and  by  means  of  it,  will  be  nepessarilj' 
prevented. 

The  blood  moves  through  the  capillaries  much  more  s|owly 
than  it  does  through  the  arteries  and  veins,  in  like  manner  as 
the  water  of  a  lake,  formed  by  a  i:iver^  moves  more  slowly 
than  that  of  the  river  before  it  enters  the  lake,  and  after  it  leaved 
it.  Hence  the  impetus  with  which  the  blood  moves  at  tlie  ter- 
mination  of  the  capillaries  and  the  cpmmencement  of  the  veins 
is  inconsiderable.  We  aii3,  therefore,  compelled  to  believe 
thsit  the  venous  blood  is  but  very  sljghth^  if  at  all,  indebted 
to  a  vis  a  tergo^  for  its  mption  towards  the  he:^rt. 

To  what  power,  then,  is  this  motion  to  be  attributed?  and 
whence  is  that  power  derived?  Theise  interrogatories  consti- 
tute the  topic  which  we  npw  proppse  to  ponsi(}er.  But  previ- 
ously to  the  delivery  of  our  own  opinion  on  it,  it  is  requisite  that 
we  call  into  review  some  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

On  those  hypotheses  whicj^  assign  the  circulation  of  the  ve- 
nous blood  to  the  influence  of  arterial  concussion,  and  muscu^ 
lar  compression,  we  shall  not  dwell.  However  popular  they 
may  once  have  been,  and  however  distinguished  the  names  on 
whose  authority  they  rested,  they  do  not  possess  a  suificicnt 
amount  of  weight  or  plausibility,  to  rendei:  them  worthy  of 
serious  discussion.  A  moment  of  deliberate  examination  and 
reflection  ought  to  convince  of  their  eptirc  fallacy  every  indi- 
vidual correctly  informed  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  body.  The  same  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  a  cer- 
tain fancied  vibratory  motion  of  the  veins. 

But,  on  the  subject  of  the  circulation  of  the  venous  blood* 
there  exists,  at  present,  another  hypothesis,  which  has  been 
ushered  into  the  world  in  a  majuncr  so  pohitivc,  with  an  aspect 
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fp  imposiDg,  apd  under  the  sanction  of  jinthority  pd  elevated^ 
that  a  becoming  attentipn  to  it  would  seem  to  b^  ifidi^p^nsa- 
ble.  For  when,  in  the  interpretation  of  nature,  reiterated 
experiment  is  ynadetolift  herpracukir  voice,  to  listen  and  ppn* 
der  becomes  a  duty.  And  this  ^uty*  is  rendered  the  more  in> 
perative,  when  the  experiments  derive  additional  weight  fron^ 
\\iQ  circumstances  under  which  thej  are  made  ?ind  announced- 
tp  the  world. 

On  thp  8th  of  June  1G25,  befpre  thp  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  the  Institute  of  France,  was  read  by  David  Barry,  M.  D.  a 
Memoir,  "On  the  motion  of  tlie  blood  in  the  veins,"  the  object 
of  which,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  was  "to  demonstrate^ 
by  proofs  drawn  from  the  structure  pf  anim?ils,  and  from  dU 
rcct  experiment, 

"First.  Tlie  powers  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  throu^ 
the  veins  to  the  heart. 

"Secondly.  The  comparative  velocity  with  which  it  is  mo- 
yed  through  the  veins,  and  through  the  arteries. 

"Thirdly.  That  the  constant  supply  of  the  blood  to  the 
heart,  cai.not  depend  solely  uppn  the  causes  to  which  it  ha^ 
been  hitherto  ascribed." 

Such  is  the  tone  of  entire  confidence,  with  which- Dr.  Barry 
announces  the  object  and  character  of  bis  Memoir.  Nor  doef 
he  fail,  in  his  brief  preiiminary  remarks,  to  speak  very  lightly. 
and  in  terms  of  intentional  and  strong  disparagement,  pf  all 
ppinipns  at  variance  with  his  oWn.  He  does  not  respectfullj 
pppose  and  reaspn.  Jle  deems  it  more  convenient,  jprobably 
l>ecause  he  finds  it  easier,  to  condemn  and  denounce. 

His  language,  in  cpndemnation  of  one  theory  entertained 
Om  the  subject,  we  shall  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner 
toward^  those  who  differ  from  him  in  sentiment. 

"The  supposition  that  the  cavities  of  the  heart  possess  the 
power  pf  dilating  themselves,  and,  therefore,  of  acting  alter- 
ni^tely  as  suction  and  forcing-pumps,  although  adopted  by  some 
existing  physiologists,  has  hitherto  derived  but  little  support^ 
eithei:  from  anatomy  or  experiment.  This  opinion  was  to# 
trite,  even  in  the  days  of  Harvey,  to  merit  serious  refutation. 
Neifter  tbo-  auricle  nor  the  ventricle  appears  to  be  furnished 
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* 
with  any  intelligible  muscular  apparatus,  by  which  either  can 

accomplish  its  own  dilatation.     Every  thing  we  find  in  them, 

jseems  evidently  calculated  to  favour  their  contraction," 

Such  i?  the  only  mode  in  which  Dr.  Barry  condescends  to 
discuss  opinions  which  he  considers  erroneous.  With  him,  his 
own  EentUnentis  truth,  and  his  own  dictum,  argument. 

Like  ourselves,  Dr.  Barry  disbelieves  in  the  competency  of 
arterial  concussion,  muscular  compression,  and  capillary  con- 
traction, to  produce  venous  circulation,  or  even  to  act  as  valua- 
ble auxiliaries  in  it.  And  he  extends  a  similar  disbelief  to  the 
competency  of  the  "veins  themselves,  acting  upon  their  con* 
tents." 

Without  going  into  a  specification  of  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Barry,  on  which  he  relies  for  the  support  of  his  opinion,  it 
will  be  suflicient  for  our  purpose  to  state  distinctly  what  that 
opinion  is. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  ourselves  master  of  his 
Jprecise  meaning,  the  Doctor's  hypothesis  is,  that  rcip2ra//on  and 
atmospherical  pressure  constitute  the  sole  cause  of  the  return  of 
the  venous  blood,  in  the  systemic  circulation,  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and,  in  the  pulmonic,  to  the  left. 

He  believes,  that,  by  the  act  of  inspiration^  a  vacuum^  or  a 
tendency  towards  it,  is  produced  in  the  thorax,  around  the  vcjia 
coxa  BXid  the pulmonan/'Veitis^  where  they  unite  with  the  right 
and  left  auricles,  and  that,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  venojus  blood  is  thrown  into  this  vacuum,  with  an  impetus 
suflScient  to  force  itg  way  into  the  heart,  wliich  relaxes^  but  does 
not  open^  to  receive  it.  .  The  venous  blood  arrives,  therefore^  at 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart,  bnJy  during  the  time  of  in- 
spiration. But,  as  the  individual  inspires  less  frequently  than 
his  heart  contracts,  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  to  scrcn,  our  author 
further  believes,  that  the  great  veins  within  the  thorax,  are  so 
constructed  and  arranged,  as  to  form  reservoirs  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  hold  as  much  blood  as  passes  through  the  heart, 
"  during  a  whole  act  of  respiration." 

That  wc  may  neither  misrepresent  nor  obscure  his  meanings 
we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  word^. 
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^  But  as  the  ^orta^  the  great  discharging  pipe  of  the  heart, 
is  equally  employed,  during  both  stages  of  ret^piration,  in  send- 
ing blood  out  of  the  thorax,  it  seemed  probable,  that  enough 
of  blood  should  be  brought  into  the  chest,  during  its  expansion 
alonc^  to  supply  the  discharging  tubes  during  a  whole  act  of 
respiration."  •  % 

In  his  own  view  of  things,  oar  author  ascertained  that  this  * 
superabundant  amount  of  blood  is  brought  into  the  thorax ; 
and,  by  an  anatomical  inspection  of  the  parts,  discovered  the 
reservoirs  in  which  it  is  deposited.  His  statement  virtually  is, 
that  there  exist,  at  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart,  two 
venous  reservoirs,  each  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  as  much 
blood  (and  no  more)  as  is  discharged  through  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  aorta*,  at  about  seven  contractions  of  the  veiw 
tricles*  Should  inspiration  be  suspended  beyond  the  time  of 
this  number  of  contractions,  there  will  be  no  venous  blood  for 
transmission  through  the  heart  and  lungs;  and  the  pulse  will 
necessarily  cease  to  be  felt.  The  heart  may  still  contract  and 
expand,  but  it  will  discbarge  no  blood  from  its  left  ventricle^ 
because  it  will  receive  none  into  its  right  auricle. 

In  further  evidence  that  we  state  correctly  our  author's  8en< 
iiments,  we  shall  quote  again,  in  his  own  words,  what  he  de- 
nominates his 

**  CONCLUSIONS." 

^  From  what  has  been  said,  and  from  what  has  been  obserT" 
ed  in  the  experiments,  the  two  following  facts  maybe  consideiw 
cd  prbved. 

u  First. — That  the  cavities  of  the  great  veins  within  the  th<v 
jrax,  and  all  the  thoracic  cavities,  draw  towards  them  the  fluids 
with  which  they  are  placed  in  direct  cOnrununication. 

"  Second. — That  this  attraction,*or  suction,  never  takes  plac^j 
but  during  the  expansion  of  the  thorax,  that  is,  during  inspi^ 
ration. 

^  From  these  facts,  and  from  what  wc  have  seen  in  the  last 
experiment,  we  may  conclude — 

"  1st  That  the  blood  which  runs  contrary  to  its  own  gratity, 
arrives  at  the  heart  only  daring  inspiration. 
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^  2dly.  That  the  power  which  irrfpels  it  at  this  moment 
through  the  vtms^  is  atmospheric .  pres?ur(5. 

"  3dly.  That  as  this  poller  can  be  afiplied  to  the  blood  of  the 
teinsonly  at  the  mdmerit  of  inspiration,  this  blood  ihiiit  move 
with  a  Telocity  which  i^  to  that  of  the  blood  moving  through 
the  arteries,  as  the  time  occupied  by  e^vhole  respiration  is  to 
the  time  occupied  by  a  single  inspiratioii. 

^  ^thly.  A^  the  blood  passfes  thrdiigh  the  greater  Veins  du- 
ring inspinttion  only,"  fcc; 

Prom  iheid  extracts  it  clearlj^  appears^,  that  thfe  hj^pdthesid 
6f  Dr.  Barry  ii^  thstt  resplratibn  is  essential  to  the  rhotio'n  of 
Ihe  venous  bldod ;  that  it  prdduees  this  motion  by  the  fdnhation 
of  a  vacuum  Within  (he  cavity  6f  the  thorax;  thsrt  the  vehoiii 
blood,  instead  of  being  regular,  is  Intermittent  initsriiovcment; 
but  that,  when  in  rtiotion,  it  fldws  ^ith  nearly  twice  the  veloci* 
fy  of  the  arterial  blood;  and  that  if  you  suspend  respiration^ 
yoii  arrest  (he  motion  of  the  vendus  blood,  and,  6f  course,  cir- 
feulation  generally;  because,  if  venous  blood  does  not  flow  i6 
the  heart,  there  will  be  nb  arterial  blood  to  flow  from  it. 

That  this  hypothesis  is  entirely  unfoundeci,  appears  froni 
considerations  wliich  we  shall  proceed  to  detail;  and  which,  if 
y/ft  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  amount  to  arguments  that  cannot 
be  resisted. 

Of  the  experiments  perftrrmed  by  Dr.  Barry,  in  support  of 
his  sentiments,  our  notice  shall  be  brief.  Our  object,  we  think, 
might  be  fairly  attained,*  without  the  slightest  reference  trt 
them^  for  we  do  not  perceive  that  they  have  any  immediate 
bearing  on  tlie  subject.  Certainly  they  have  no  bearing  of 
fcree,  ^s  we  hope  to  make  sati:?factorih'  appear. 

Like  most  other  experiments  denominated  physiological, 
Aey  ^  completely  mutilated  the  -systems  of  the  animals  on 
Which  they  were  performed,  and  so  far  altered  their  condition?^ 
and  perverted  their  powers  and  modes  of  action,  as  to  render 
ft  unsafe  to  draw  from  (hem  any  conclusions  toucliing  (he 
natural  functions  of  the  same  animals,  when  entire,  and  in  at 
ttate  of  health. 

We  regret  to  say  that  this  is  tlie  case  with  nearly  the  whole 
host  of  experiments,  as  far  as  wo  are  informed  of  them,  that 
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are  uow  going  on  so  extensively  and  unremittingly,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  wc  are  told^  of  throwing  light  on  the  healthy  functions 
of  the  aninial  body*  By  means  of  those  experiiiien,ts,  the  ani- 
mals, that  are  the  subjects  of  them,  are,  in  some  Way  mutila* 
ted,  deprived  of  theirnatural  powers  and  susceptibilities,  sub* 
mitted  to  torture,  and  thrown  ipto  a  paroxysm  of  the  most 
acute  disease  and  suffering,  and  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit,  when  in  this  condition,  are  received  as  healthful,  and 
denominated  natural! 

.  As  respects  the  experiments  reported  by  Dr.  Barry,  this  re* 
presentation  is  literally  true*  In  each  of  them,  a  direct  and 
preternatural  <^ning  from  without  was  made  into  some  im- 
portant internal  and  close  cavity  of  the  body,  which  changed 
most  essentially  the  relation  between  the  animal  and  external- 
nature,  and,  of  course,  the  action  gitowing  opt  of  that  relation* 

In  one  instance  this  opening  was  made  into  the  cavity  of  the 
heart,  through  the  jugular  vein;  in  another,  into  both  cavities 
of  the  thorax,  through  the  surrounding  parietes;  and,  in  a 
third,  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium  itseld 

But  under  the  infliction  of  such  painful  ipjuries,  and  the  pixy^ 
duction  of  such  imperfection  of  important  organs,  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  functions  can  be  natural.  Hence,  {torn  none 
of  the  experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Barry,  can  any  conclu- 
sive inferences  be  drawn,  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  venous 
circulation. 

Indeed  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  aggregate  of  what 
are  undeservedly  called  physiological  experiments,  which  have^ 
of  late,  been  so  abundantly  performed  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  we  are  not  a  little  inclined  to  concur  in  sentiment 
with  Charles  Bell,  when  he  declares,  that  ^  Experiments  have 
never  been  the  means  of  discovery;  and  tliat  a  survey  of  what 
has  been  attempted  of  late  years  in  physiology,  wiU  prove  that 
the  opening  of  living  animals  has  done  more  to  perpetuate 
error,  than  to  confirm  the  just  views  taken  from  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  natural  motions/^ 

Whether  this  sentence  of  unqaallfied  condemnation  be  just 
ornot,  in  its.fuU  extent,  it  is  certainly  true,  tluit  observation  on 
the  processes  of  nature,  unsiiackled  and  undisturbed,  is  not  only 
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the  best,  but  the  only  mode  of  learning  what  tliose  processes 
are,  and  how  they  are  performed.  ^ 

Hence  anatomy,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  mineralogy, 
and  natural  history,  cire  much  more  of  exact  sciences,  than 
physiology  or  chemistry^  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  former 
are  founded  on  observation,  while  of  the  latter,  chemistrj 
rests  entirely  on  experiment,  and  attempts  are  making  to  place 
physiology  on  the  same  basis. 

Could  this  be  done  without  altering,  in  any  way,  the  condi- 
tion of  animals,  it  might  eventuate  in  good.  But  experiments 
that  do  violence  to  the  regular  course  and  ojrder  of  things,  fnake 
nature  speak  a  false  tatiguage ;  while  faithful  observation  in- 
terprets her  correctly.  As  far  as  physiology  is  permitted  to 
•rest  on  such  observation,  it  is  equally  exact  and  solid  witk 
other  branches  of  natural  science. 

Experiments,  then,  that  do  no  violence  to  nature,  ^rc  useful ; 
those  which  are  the  reveree  of  this,  never  fail  to  prove  inju- 
rious. 

But,  be  the  abstract  merit  of  Dr.  Barr}''s  experiments 
what  it  may,  his  *^Conclusionb"  derived  from  them  are  cer- 
tainly erroneous. 

That  far  from  being  more,  the  motion  bf  the  venous  bloodt 
is  much  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  arterial,  is  a  trutli  of  wliich 
the  veriest  tyro  in  medicine  can  scarcely  be  ignorant.  Nor  is 
it  true  tliat  the  venous  circulation  is  intermittent,  otherwise 
blood  would  flow  from  a  divided  \einpei  saltum^  precisely  as  it 
does  from  a  divided  artery. 

That  a  vacuum  produced  in  the  cavity  of  th6  thorax  by  in- 
spiration, is  not  the  cause  of  venous  circulation,  nor  in  any 
degree  essential  to  it,  appears,  we  think,  conclusively  from  the 
following  considerations. 

in  &h,  no  vacuum  is  produced  by  respiration,  in  the  thorax, 
around  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  which  are  there  situ- 
ated. They  possess,  indeed,  no  structure  or  arrangement,  by 
which  such  a  vacuum  can  be  produced.  Yet,  in  them,  venous 
circulation  goes  on  as  regularly  as  it  does  in  horses  and  dog-j. 
the  animals  on  which  Dr.  Barry  expeiimcntcd* 
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In  respiration,  fisli  simply  pass  water  through  thc^r  bronc^hia^ 
«r  gills,  by  a  kind  of  motion  which  has  no  immediate  infliience 
on  the  heart,  or  rfhy  of  its  appendages.  They  receive  the 
water,  by  the  mouth,  as  if  they  vcm  about  to  swallow  it,  ^nd 
discbarge  it  by  the  gills,  wit)iout  producing  in  the  cavity  con^ 
taining  (he  heart  and'large  veins,  ^e  slightest  affection. 

Indeed  the*  entire  pnocess  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  i% 
fish,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  df  Dr.  Barry^ 
With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  this  point,  we  .^a)l  again 
^Qote  fitHnpur  authpr^s  Memoir, 

^  Later  physiologists  have  done  but  little  to  show  either  thf^ 
truth  or  the  error  of  JIarvey's  assertions.  They  have  merely 
admitted  a  few  secondary  sources  of  impulse  to  the  blood, 
such  as?— 1.  The  contractile  power  of  the  arteries — 2.  The 
insensible  contraction  of  the  capillaries — 3.  The  action  of  the 
Tcins  themselves  upon  their  contents.'' 

Now,  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  po^fers,  or^  to  all  of  theix) 
united,  the  long  cii'culation  in  fish  mi|st  be  attributed,  because 
it  is  6ubj]Dct  to  no  other  influence. 

The  hcaH*,  which  is  single,  is  so  situated,  that  it  effects,  by 
its  action,  only  the  shprt  circul|iti<m^  through  the  giUs.  In  paSr 
sing  through  the  capillaries  of  the  gills,  the  blood  loses  entirely 
the  impulse  it  had  feceived  from  the  heart.  In  confir^iation 
of  tills,  no  pu}8at|on  can  be  felt  in  the  aorta,  into  wl^ich  the 
blood  from  the  bronchifc  flows.  Nqr  is  the  blood  again  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  heart,  until  it  has  performed  its  long 
circuit,  and  arrived  at  th^t  organ  through  the  ven^  cava,  to  be 
again  projected  into  the  bronchial  artery. 

By  the  action,  then,  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  without  any 
impu|sive  aid  from  the  heart,  or  suction  from  a  vacuum  formed 
by  inspiration,  is  the  blood  propelled  through  the  long  circun 
latioD. 

Dr.  Barry  has  been  too  limited  in  the  range  of  hisobserrar 
^ns  smd  experiments,  to  settle  a  great  question  in  physiology. 
We  suspect  that  he  is  no  naturalist;  in  which  case  hisphysio- 
lo^cal  attainments  must  necessarily  be  moderate.  Without 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  organized  natyre  no  one  ^an  be  fi 
physiolo^st. 
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lij  the  performance  of  its  kindred  and  corresponding  (\ine« 
tions,  all  living  matter  observes  a  close  and  settled  analogy. 
It  is  constructed  on  the  same  models  and  acts  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Similar  functions  are  performed,  very  generally,  by 
similar  means.  On  this  ground  much  light  may,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  drawn  from  the*  vegetable  kingdom,  to  illustrate 
the  actions  ):>erformed  by  the  animal.  Nor  does  the  subject  of 
our  pre3ei^t  Inquiry  offer  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

If  the  sap-juice  of  vegetables  does  not  actually  circulate,  it 
as  certainly  flows  through  vessels,  as  does  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals.   ' 

On  what  principle,  then,  does  it  flow  t  There  exists  no 
heart  to  give  it  motion;  nor  will  any  one  pretend  that  for  that 
purpose  a  vacuum  is  formed.  Vegetables  indeed  respire,  and 
derive  theirvital  principle  from tlie  atmosphere.  But  they  do 
not  perform  that  process  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
any  cavity,  into  wWch*  the  sap-juice  is  to  be  propelled  by  at- 
mospherical pressure.  That  fluid  moves  by  the  proper  action 
of  the  vessels  that  contain  it.  This,  as  far  as  we  arc  informed, 
is  now  the  confirmed  opinion  pf  all  physiologists.  '  Nor,  to  say 
the  least,  do  the  sap-vessels  of  vegetables  appear  to  be  better 
calculated  for  specific  action  tlian  the  veins  of  animals.  On  the 
contrary,  no  one  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  their  fitness  for 
such  action  greatly  inferior.  All  analogy  is  fhvourable  to  a 
belief  in  the  propulsive  action  of  veins;  nor  do^s  any  thing  in 
the  structure  or  appearance  of  those  yessels  forbid  rL  The 
correctness  of  this  opinion  will  more  fully  appear  hereafter. 

Bnt  without  descending  to  the  vegetable,  or  even  quitting 
the  sphere  of  the  highest  orders  of  the  animal  khrgdom,  wc 
have  proof  satisfactory  of  the  fallacy  of  the  hypptibesis,  against 
which  we  are  contending. 

According  to  that  hypothesis,  as  already  stated,  if  respira- 
tion be  suspended  beyond  the  period  of  seven  contractions  of 
the  heart,  the  pulse  must  feil,  for  want  of  the  arrival  of  venous 
blood  at  tho  right  side  of  that  organ.  But  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  every  one  can  convince  himself,  by  the  following  expert 
^9ient,inle8S  than  a  minute^ 
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Having  fif!^  expired,  suspeiHl  in8pirati6ii,  and  -  count  the 
pulse,  which  i»  tantamount  to  counting  the  contractions  of  the 
heart.  Without  any  difficulty,  this  snspensibn  can  he  main^ 
tained,  until  from  forty  to  fifty  heate  shaft  liave  been  felt;  and 
no  change  vrih  be  perceptible  eithe^  4n  their  frequency  or  force. 
We  have  made  this  experiment  often,  and,  iti  relation  to  our- 
«e}ve8,  affirm  tibe  issue  hete  stated  to  be  true.  We  have  also 
made  it  on  others. with  the  same  result; 

•  Again.  Inspire,  and  count,  fe  tills  case  expiration  can  1^ 
suspended,  until  the  puke  shall  have  beaten  from  seventy  to 
eighty  times-  and  neither  in  its  force  nor -frequency 'will  any 
perceptible  alteration  have  occurred — or  if  at  all  perceptible, 
not  more  so  than  it  always  is,  when,  -fVom  any  other  cause,  th^ 
condition  of  the  system  is  materia^y  changed. 

In  their  search  after  cora)  and  pearl,  trained  and  expert 
divers  remain  under  water  several  minutes,  their  respiration, 
of  course,  suspended  all  the  tirni^.  Yet  during  this  protracted 
•ubmersion,  their  pulse  b^ats,  and  their  blood  circulates  as 
aisual. 

As  an  evidence  that  *^  irritability  survives  reqpir^tion,"  Dr, 
C%eyne  tell&us,  that  ^  sitting  with  bis  finger  over  the  artery  of 
a  person,  who  died  of  apoplexy,  he  distinctly  felt  the  pulse  beaf 
after  the  last  expiration.^V# 

We  are  authorixed  by  professor  Dudley  to  state,  than  Ik  a 
cafie  o£  death  from  apoplexy,  he  fek  distinctly  the  beats  of  the 
carotid  arteries  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  patient  had 
ceased  lo  respive.* 


^^•^^^m^mmmmmmt^^mm^ 


Hn  eonfirmatioit  of  thk  $ti^teme9:it,.the  ioUawing  note  was  received  from 
Dr.  Dudley : 

^^A  negro  man  about  twenty  one  years  of  age,  while  engaged  in  gathering 
bemp,  was  obserred  by  his  brother  to  be  in  the  act  of  falling,  and  before  a»- 
ftBtancc  could  be  aiTorded  him  be  feH,  and  was  not  observed  to  breathe  after- 
Warde.  He  was  immediately  tafoftn  up  and  carried  to  the  home,  and  asc9« 
vant  was  sent  to  procure  a  horse  and  ride  to  town  for  me* 

In  about  three  quarters  of  an  ^our  after  the  patient  fell  in  the  field,  I  ar- 
rived and  found  him  laid  out  in  the  usual  state  of  a  corpse. . 

The  pulsation  in  the  carotid  was  as  distinct  on  my  arrival,  and  continued* 
for  near  an  hour  after,  to  tlie  period  of  my  leaving  him^  as  I  am  accustomed 
0»  distinguish  it  in  th0  radial  artery^    By  eon^iderabl^  pressure  I  eaused  the 
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Whales,  when  in  health,  and  pursuing  their  gambob  throngU 
the  ocean,  do  not,  we  believe,  respire  often^r  than  once  in 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.'  We  never  measured  theperiod  ac- 
^ur^tely  when  observing  their  frolics,  but  know  it  to  be  conside- 
rabie.  When  wounded  with  the  harpoony  they  often  plunge 
deep  into  the  ocean,^  and  remain  under  water  a  muclvlonger 
tiflac.  Yet,  in  each  casd,  the  circulation  of  their  blood  goes  oiu 

Similar  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  frogs,  alligators^ 
and  other  amphibious  animals.  They  remain  long  under  wa- 
ter^ without  a  suspension  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
These  facts  arc,  established  and  notorious.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  interpret  thprn  it^  any  other  Tf  ay  than  in  direct  opposition  to 
Pr.  Barry's  hypothesis*    • 

The  siren,  a  truly  amphibious  animal,  is  so  constructed  and 
(»dowed,that,  when  submct3cd,'it  breathes  water  with  its  gills, 
and,  wlien  in  the  atmosphere,  breatlics  air  with  its  lungs. 
These  two  proccs>3es  are  performed  by  movements  entirely  dif 
ferent,  the  thorax  of  the  animal  being  expanded  during  the 
one,  and  not  during  the  other.  Yet  in  each  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  m^iintained*  And  maintained  perfectly^  the  ani« 
mal  being  able  to  subsist  wiUl  equal  facility  and  comfort,  and 
ibran  equal  length  of  time,  in  air  and  in  water. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  ourtstore  of  objections. 

In  tlic  fcstus  in  utero  the  blood  circulates  freely  and  rapidly, 
for  many  nionths,  without  respiration.  How  will  Dr.  Btirr)',  on 
the  principles  of  his  hypothesis,  account  for  this?  We  merely 
ask  the  question,  and  leave  to  him  and  his  followers,  if  he  has 
any,  to  furnish  an  answer. 

The  placenta,  which  performs  the  office  of  lungs  to  the  foe- 
tus, neither  contracts  nor  expands.  Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that 
the  respiration  of  the  mother  has  any  influence  on  the  fcntal 
circulation.  That  circulation  goes  on  freely  after  the  death 
of  the  motlier.  Between  the  maternal  and  tlic  fcetal  blood- 
vessels tlicre  is  no  direct  connexion.      In  no  point  does  inoscu- 

palsation  to  slop,  and  could  observe  dii^tinctly  its  progrcpsivc  return  from  the 
iDferior  to  the  saporior  portion  of  tlic  vessel.  This  cxpcrioicnt  nas  repent- 
t9il\r  performcil  during  ipj  etar  with  the  patient.'* 


lation  between  them  exist.  Hence  the  circulation  of  the  molh« 
erand  that' of  the  fcctus  are  processes  perfectly  distinct,  and 
independent  of  each  other.  Each  is  exclusivelj  under  the  ir.« 
fluence  of  its  owo  appropriate  organs.  The  truth  of  this  en« 
tire  statement  is  further  corroborated,  by  the  well  known  diit: 
ference  in  the  frequency  of  the  maternal  and  foetal  pulses;  av 
also  by  the  difference  of  the  matembl  from  the  foetal  blood. 

In  fact,  respiration  has  no  more  of  a  direct  influence  on  foetal 
circulation,  or  any  other  kind  of  circulation,  than  it  has  on  the 
secretion  of  bile^  saliva,  or  pancreatic  liquor. 

But  Dr.  Barry  has  said,  *^that  the  blood  which  runs  contrary 
to  its  own  gravity,  arrives  at  the  heart  only  during  inspimtion." 

Docs  he  mean  by  this  to  insinuate  that  the  blood,  in  the  up« 
per  and  lower  parts  of  the'  body,  circulates  by  di^erent  pon-^ 
ers?  Arc  we  to. understand  his  opinion  to  be,  that  the  blood 
from  the  head  circulates  by  its  own  gravity,  and  that  from  the 
feet  against  its  gravity,  by  means  of  a  vacuum,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere?  If  such  ht  his  meaning,  the  error  is  too 
palpable  t6  descn'e  refutation.  And  if  it  be  not,  wc  have  to 
regret  our  inability  to  interpret  his  words. 

That  gravitation  has  an  influence  on  th^  circulation  of  the 
blood,  will  not  be  denied.  Hence  when  the  arm  hangs,  the 
veins  in  the  hand  become  distended  with  blood;  and  empty 
themselves  again,  as  soon  as  the  arm  is  raised  and  directed  up* 
wards.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  when  the  body  is  ere^t,  and 
respiration  suspended,  the  blood  flows  to  the  heart  from  the 
lower  extremities,  as  well  as  from  the  upper.  Were  not  this 
the  case,  the  veins  of  the  feet  and  legs  would  swell  during  the 
experiment.  But  they  do  not.  They  swell  during  the  sus* 
pension  of  respiration,  no  more  than  they  do  when  it  is  not 
suspended. 

Were  it  true  that  tlie  blood  arrives  at  the  heart  only  during 
respiration,  the  suspension  of  that  process  would  immediately 
and  certainly  check  arterial  hcmorrhtigy.  It  would  check  ac- 
tive hemorrhagy  of  every  description. 

In  that  case,  only  suspend  respiration,  and  you  may  divide 
the  carotids,  and  even  the  aorta  itself,  and  the.  animal  thus  muj, 
ttlatod  will  not  bleed  to  death* 
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But  that  this  opinion  is  as  unfoLtndcd,  as  it  appears. improlKi^ 
ble  and  wild,  is  definitivelj  proved  by  the  ibllowing  experi- 
pient. 

Two  puppies  of  the  same  flitter,  and  apparently  equal  in 
Strength  and  vivacity,  were  thus  treated. 

Both  carotid  arteries  of  each  were  laid  bare^  and  then  divi* 
ded  at  the  same  instant,  respiration  being  suspended  in  one,  and 
left  free  in  the  other*  The  re^t  was,  that  from  each,  the 
blood  flowed  iu  the  same  abundance,  and  they  died  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  phenomena  exhibited,  the  only  material  diffe- 
rence was,  that  the  blood  diacjiarged  by  the  animal,  whose  res- 
piration Was  free^  was  arterial  in  colour,  while  that  discharged 
by  the  other  was  venous. 

In  favour  of  his  hypothesis  Dr.  Barry  alleges,  as  arguments^ 
two  further  considerations  which  we  feel  bound  to  notice.  We 
shall  again  exhibit  bis  sentiments  in  his  own  woi-ds. 

^  Having  once  caught  this  view  of  the  part  which  tespiration 
might  probably  bear  in  circulation,  particularly  of  the  venous 
blood,  several  known  fects  presented  themselves  in  support  of 
its  correctness,  viz.  the  swelling  of  the  external  jugular  veins 
during  expiration,  and  their  collapse  upon  inspiration.  The 
checking  of  certain  hemorrhages  by  forced  inspirations." 

It  is  not  without  great  reluctance  that  we  deny  or  question  the 
correctness  of  iacts,  when  staled  as  the  result  of  personal  ob- 
servation; more  especially'  those  facts,  in  the  ascertainment  of 
^'hosc  truth  there  can  be  .no  difficulty;  and  respecting  which 
there  should  be  no  difTercnce  of  opinion. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  deoj 
the  accuracy  of  our  author*s  statement  respecting  the  external 
jugular  veins.  Those  vessels  do  not  regularly  swell  on  expira- 
tion, and  collapse  on  inspiration.  For  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
thi  sasscrtion,  we  refer  to  that  kind  of  observation  to  which  eve- 
ry one  is  competent,  a  careful  inspection  of  the  jugulars  du- 
ring respiration.  We  have  repeatedly  made  the  experiment, 
and  confidently  assert,  that,  having  forcibly  expired,  we  have 
forbonj  to  inspire,  until  we  had  counted  forty  beats  of  our  pulse ; 
during  which  time  no  swelling  of  our  jugulars  was  percepti- 
ble.    On  others  we  have  bad  the  same  experiment  made,  with 
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the  same  result.*  Nor  do  we  know  of  a  hemorrhagy  which 
**  forced  inspiration"  will  check.  If  any  such  exist,  the  fact 
has  escaped  us;  and  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  it  derived 
from  observation,  or  the  most  authentic  information  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  can  induce  us  to  credit  it. 

The  last  argument  we  shall  offer  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Barrj's 
hypothesis  is,  that  it  is  too  mechanical.  Instead  of  a  living,  it 
makes  man  as  real  a  hydraulic  machine,  as  either  a  fire<-engine, 
or  a  water-pump.  It  places  mere  mechanism  above  Ufe,  by  giv* 
ing  to  the  former,  in  point  of  efficiency,  a  decided  superiority. 

True  physiology,  on  the  contrar}',  regards  the  human  body 
as  a  specimen  of  workmanship^  in  which  mechanical  structure 
is  placed  in  ehtire  subordination  to  vitality.  It  ^ves  to  every 
organ  of  the  system  some  vital  and  specific  action  of  its  own; 
and  out  of  the  harmonious  aggregate  of.  this  action,  arises  what 
is  denominated  the  animal  economy. 

Thus  considered,  the  whole  body  of  man  presents  a  specimen 
of  exquisite  organization  and  endowment,  worthy  of  the  con-» 
ception  and  execution  of  a  God.  But,  considered  on  the  priU'^ 
ciple  of  Dr.  Barry's  hypothesis,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  con- 
cerned in  venous  circulation,  may  be  imitated  and  equalled  by 
an  ordinary  mechanic.  A  pair  of  belloM's  and  a  few  elastic 
tubes  will  constitute  the  only  elements  of  the  machinery.  These 
being  arranged  and  put  together,  a  puff  of  wind  will  set  all 
in  mdtion^  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  will  lend  its  pressure, 
and  the  living  workmanship  of  the  living  God  will  be  thus  re- 
presented !  And  all  this  will  be  effected  by  feeble  man,  opera- 
ting on  a  collection  of  dead  matter! 

If  lunacv  itself  has  ever  erected  a  castle  in  the  skies  more 
perfectly  air-wove  and  perishable  than  this,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  achievement* 

The  attempt  of  mechanists  and  chemists  to  usurp  the  place 
and  power  of  the.  vitalists,  and  to  substitute  the  laws  of  dead 
for  those  of  Uving  matter,  in  explanation  of  the  functions  of 

*  When  females  aresin^ng,  or  converging  with  animation,  their  external 
jugulars  are  sometimes  seen  to  swell.  But  this  is  the  effect,  not  of  a  want  of 
inspiration,  but  of  the  forcible  and  irregular  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
jueck. 

H 
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the  animal  bodj,  has  been  the  bane  of  physiology  in  all  ager* 
-  And  we  are  sorry  that  Dr.  Barry  has  so  decidedly  thrown  his 
wtii^lit  into  the  scale  of  the  conspiracy. 

Suppose  a  vitaKst  were  to  enter  the  laboratory  of  a  chemist, 
or  the  workshop  of  a  mechanist,  and  say  to  either  of  the  in- 
cumbents and  op*»rators,  while  pursuing  his  vocation,  "  This 
process  in  which  you  are  engaged,  or  thi«  machine  you  are  con- 
Btructing^,  depends  for  its  accomplishment,  on  organic  sensibili- 
ty  and  insensible  orginic  contraction;  thaty  on  sensible  organie 
contraction;  a  third,  on  animal  sensibility;  and  a  fourth,  ob 
animal  contractility,  or  the  power  of  locomotion  and  voice." 

Suppose,  we  say,  a  mechanist  or  a  chemist  were  thus  address- 
ed; what  would  be  his  sentiments  of  the  vitalist  addressing 
him?  The  answer  is  pbin»  He  would  commisserate  him  as 
being  deranged ;  smile  at  him,  as  in  jest;  or  resent  his  conduct, 
as  intending  en  insult. 

What,  then,  must  the  vitalist  think  of  the  mechanist  and  the 
cbemist,  who  attempt  to  foist  into  a  system  of  laws,  which  God 
has  established  for  the  performance  and  governance  of  living 
functions,  the  principles  of  the  sciences  to  which  they  are  thent- 
selves  devoted?  principles  instituted  and  intended  by  nature 
for  the  government  of  dead  matter  alone?  The  question  is 
proposed,  to  be  answered  by  our  opponents,  on  their  responsi- 
bility to  future  ages,  when  a  brighter  day  shall  have  opened  on 
medicine,  and  every  other  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

According  to  the  plan  proposed  in  the  commencement  of  this 
memoir,  it  would  now  be  in  order  for  us  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  powers,  by  which  the  venous  circulation  is 
performed.  Burt  the  article  having  already  extended  not  a 
little  beyond  its  contemplated  bounds,  that  discussion  must  be 
deferred,  until  a  future  occasion. 


Art.  III. — An  Essay  on  the  Tlicory  of  Freer.  By  John  EsTEif 
Cooke,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  aud  Practice  of  MedU 
due  iu  Transylvania  University. 


Friix  qai  potuit  renun  cognosccre  causal. 

Mankind  have  ever  shown  a  strong  ir.clii.ation  to  discover  the 
causes  of  natural  phenomena ;  and  from  the  reniotost  ages  tiieir 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  the  investigation  of  the  secrets 
of  nature. 

The  Incjuiry  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  various  forms 
of  disease  which  aflUct  the  human  race  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, seeing  that  the  natural  propensity  is  stimulated  by  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  our  well-being,  and  to  life  itselfl 
Physicians,  who  are  continually  called  on  to  relieve  the  afflict- 
ed, a:  d  whose  best  endeavours  in  their  behalf  are  often  baffled, 
are  especially  interested  in  ascertaining  the  causes  of  the  mor- 
bid appearances,  and  particularly  the  proximate  cause,  "quaa 
prapsens  morbum  facit,  sublata  tollit,  mutata  mutat.^'* 

They  hare  accordingly  shown,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  the  deep  interest  they  feel  in  this 
subject.  By  their  unwearied  attention,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
observations,  they  had  early  made  considerable  discoveries  res- 
pecting those  causes  which  remotely  influence  the  body  in  such 
a  manner  that  disease  is  eventually  produced;  they  had  mark- 
ed the  phenomena  that  occur,  and  had  laid  down,  with  conside- 
rable precision,  those  which  indicate  a  favourable  or  an  unfa- 
vourable termfnation;  and  they  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
many  articles,  vegetable  and  mineral,  of  great  efficacy  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases. 

The  intermediate  causes  however,  connecting  links  between 
the  remote  causes  and  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  parjiictilar- 
ly  tlie  proximate  cause,  escaped  them  entirely.     Consisting  iix 

*y{  hiph  when  present  causes  tjio  disease,  when  taken  away  takes  it  awajp^ 
W^en  changed  changes  it«. 
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changes  wrought  in  the  hody  by  the  remote  causes,  they  are 
not  subject  to  observation;  and  the  only  course  by  wliich  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  them,  is  that  of  rigid  inference  from 
known  facts,  and  of  argument  built  on  those  facts  and  inferen- 
ces. Yielding  however,  to  the  impatient  desire,  natural  to 
man,  at  once  to  solve  every  difficulty,  this  slow  but  sure  course 
was  deserted;  and  medical  writers  had  recourse  to  conjecture, 
and  formed  such  hypotheses  as  they  deemed  consistent  with 
known  facts,  and  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena. 
•  Physicians  in  succeeding  ages  have  too  closely  followed  the 
example.  Although  they  have  multiplied  their  experiments 
;^nd  observations,  and  have  in  the  course  of  ages  accumulated 
an  immense  number,  of  facts,  and  made  many  efibrts  to  explain 
the  plienoniena  of  disease,  it  is  thought  little  progress  has  been 
made ;  and  a  writer  of  some  distinction  says,  "  The  real  de- 
rangement  in  the  system  which  produces  the  external  appear- 
ances in  fever,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  at  all  known."i 

The  theories  of  the  modems,  like  those  of  the  ancients,  are 
founded  on  hypothesis  or  conjecture,  and  therefore  have  uni- 
formly failed  to  give  general  satisfaction,  for  any  length  of  time, 
in  an  age  in  which  the  Newtonian  method  of  philosophizing 
has  enlightened  the  mind  of  the  public.  Hence  has  arisen  in 
some,  a  kind  of  despair  of  ever  seeing  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  in  others  a  contempt  of 
all  theory.  It  is  however  unmanly  to  sit  down  in  despair  of 
ever  discovering  the  true  theory  of  the  operation  of  the  causes 
of  diseases,  and  of  the  remedies  which  remove ^tliem;  and  it  is 
folly  to  despise  the  truth.  It  is  unquestionable  that  if  wc  were 
acquainted  with  the  successive  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
system,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  rcmotetcausea  of  dis- 
ease, we  might  direct  our  effi^rts  with  greater  advantat'e  to 
bfeak  the  chain  of  causes  which  often  issue  in  death.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  these  successive  changes  are 
produced,  or  a  statement  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  re- 
mote causes  on  the  system,  and  of  the  changes  wrought  in  it 
inconsequence  of  these  effects,  will  show  the  whole  connexion 


1  Fordjce  on  Fever,  Dissertation  1,  p.  47. 
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between  the  agents  ascertained  to  be  remote  causes  of  disease, 
and  their  eflfects  the  symptoms,  and  is  the  true  theory. 

The  course  which,  it  is  behevcd,  this  investigation  must  ne- 
cessarily take  in  order  to  be  successful,  is  stated  in  a  few  obser- 
vations which  follow. 

Every  phenomenon  is  the  cfiect  of  some  cause  producing  it; 
that  cause  was  likewise  produced  by  a  second;  that  by  a  third; 
and  so  on  extending  upwards  in  point  of  time  of  existence. 

This  succession  of  cause  and  effect  constitutes  a  chain  of  cau- 
ses, or  of  effects,  according  as  it  is  viewed  in  the  ascending  or 
in  the  descending  line. 

Eacb  phenomenon  is  therefore,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
the  termination  or  last  link  of  a  chain  of  causes. 

ThalllMk  of  siicli  a  chain  which  is  nearest  to  the  phenome- 
noji  observed,  wljich  immediately  produces  it,  is  the  proximate 
cause:  those  links  more  remote  from  the  phenomenon,  are  cal- 
led its  remote  causes.  • 

The  proximate  cause,  as  well  as  every  other  link  of  the 
chain  below  the  remote  cause  of  all,  i£  therefore  an  effect  of 
the  remote  cause. 

Diffc^rent  effects  may  flow  from  one  remote  cause.  In  this 
case,  the  chain  of  causes  ascending  from  each  effect,  must  ter- 
minate in  that  remote  cause  from  which  they  all  proceed.  These 
chains  of  causes  may  ndt  all  continue  distinct  until  they  arrive 
at  -the  remote  cause,  hut  may  fall  into  one  another,  as  they  as- 
cend, before  they  arrive  at  it.  Thus  a  remote  cause  may  pro- 
duce a*single  effect,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  another  single 
effect,  from  which  several  effects  may  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
ceed. 

Different  remote  causes  may  produce  tlic  same  effects ;  and 
we  ofl:en  find  them  co-operating  to  produce  them.  In  this  case 
it  is  plain  that  the  descending  chains  from,  the  different  remote 
causes  coincide  at  some  point  as  they  proceed  downwards,  and 
co-operate  in  producing  some  link  of  the  chain.  That  link 
must  be  one  from  which  all  the  effects  proceed ;  otherwise,  the 
remote  causes,  which  co-operate  to  produce  it,  would  be  tbe^ 
remote  causes  of  only  a  part  of  the  effects. 
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Applying  these  manifest  truths  and  inferences  from  them  to 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  the  remote  causes  of  fever,  and  the 
whole  train  of  symptoms  proceeding  from  them,  denominated 
SL  fehrile  paroxysm,  with  all  the  intermediate  links,  constitute  a 
series  of  causes  and  effects;  the  chains  of  effects  descending 
from  all  the  remote  causes  uniting  in  each  symptom,  and  the 
chains  of  causes  ascending  from  all  the  symptoms  uniting  in  each 
remote  cause.  Every  eifect  of  the  remote  causes  is  one  point 
of  the  series,  one  link  of  the  chain;  is  the  effect  of  the  causes 
preceding;  is  the  cause  of  the  effects  succeeding. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  thoroughly  to  investigate 
ihe  connexion  bcUvecn  the  remote  causes  and  the  symptoms  of  fever j 
we  may  inquire  into  the  effects  of  the  causes  ascertained ;  next 
into  the  effects  of  those  effects,  or  new  causes;  and  so  on,  de- 
scending until  we  arrive  at  the  ultimate  effects,  the  symptoms 
in  question:  or,  that 'we  may  inquire  into  the  causee^  of  the 
symptoms,  and  into  the  causes  of  those  causes,  and  so  on,  a*. 
tending  until  we  arrive  at  the  remote  causes;  or,  that  these 
two  modes  may  be  combined,  and  that  the  agreement  of  the  two 
in  the  same  result  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  its  truth. 

Instead  however  of  following  this  simple  andnaturalcourse^ 
and  bending  their  whole  attention  to  the  inquiry,  in  the  descen- 
ding line  into  the  effect,  or  in  the  ascending  line  into  the  cause, 
of  the  successively  ascertained  points  of  the  series  of  causes, 
•  and  tlius  step  by  step  dispelling  the  gloojn  in  which  the  subject 
is  involved,  physicians  have,  as  was  before  observed,  resorted 
lx>  hypothesis  for  aid  to  enable  thepfi  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  disease. 

The  most  ancient  hypothesis  we  are  acquainted  with  is  that 
contained  in  the  writings  attributed  to  Hippocrates;  according 
to  which  health  consists  in  the  due  proportion  of  the  four  hu- 
mours of  which  the  body  was  supposed  to  be  formed;  vi«. 
phlegm,  blood,  bile,  and  black  bile;  and  disease,  in  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  same;  the  evil  consequences  of  which  were 
guarded  against  by  the  care  of  a  superintending  principle. 

"VVlien  an  undue  proportion  of  the  humours  exists,  or  when 
one  is  in  excess,  the  superintending  principle,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  excites  a  commotion,  during  which  the  blood  ispuri^- 
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ed,  the  morbid  humours  discharged  by  the  bowels,  the  bladder, 
or  the  skin,  and,  the  purpose  of  the  febrile  commotion  having 
been  cilected,  the  inordinate  action  ceases,  and  health  is  rc-^ 
stored, 

*  This  doctriixe  continued  in  high  esteem  in  Europe  until  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  was  without  a  rival  until  the 
sixteenth,  when  the  chemical  sect  of  physicians  arose.  Accord- 
ing to  their  theory,  diseases  are  produced  by  the  prevalence  of 
an  acid  or  an  alkaline  state  of  the  fluids,  and  are  to  be  cured 
by  the  administration  of  medicines  of  a  character  opposite  to 
that  of  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  an  attempt  was  m^ide  to  apply 
mathematical  and  mechanical  principles  to  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  for  a  time  attracted  the  attention 
of  physicians.  It  was  however  soon  discovered,  that  neither 
the  science  which  relates  to  the  properties  and  dimensions  of 
inert  matter,  nor  that  which  treats  of  the  mutual  attractions  of 
the  elements  of  matter,  is  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  the 
operations  of  the  living  body.  These  hypotheses  were  accord* 
ingly  soon  laid  aside. 

In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  celebrated  Stahl 
made  an  addition  to  the  ancient  doctrine.  He  believed  thai 
there  is  in  the  system  a  constant  tendency  to  plethora ;  that  this 
state  and  a  bad  state  of  the  humours  are  the  causes  of  disease ; 
and  that  the  office  of  the  presiding  power,  to  which  he  like  his 
predecessors  attributed  intelligence,  is  to  produce  the  necessa- 
ry evacuations  to  keep  down  the  plethora,  as  well  as  to  correct 
the  bad  state  of  the  fluids. 

The  leading  points  of  this  emcient  doctrine,  the  Humoral  Pa- 
thology, are  a  bad  state  of  the  fluids,  to  which  Stahl  added  a 
constant  tendency  to  plethora;  and  a  superintending  intelli- 
gent principle,  whose  office  is  to  correct  the  disordered  state, 
by  exciting  commotion,  depuration,  and  evacuation. 

It  is  defective  in  assuming  without  proof,  that  the  internal 
derangement  consists  in  a  disordered  state  of  the  (Tuids;  in  not 
showing  how  the  disordered  state  or  internal  derangement  is  pro- 
duced by  the  remote  causes;  in  not  showing  how  this  state  pro- 
duces the  symptoms  of  disease,  particularly  the  increased  ac- 
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tion  in  fever;  and  in  referring  them  to  a  presiding  power  whicli 
is  not  shown  to  exist.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  trace  the 
coiuiexion  between  the  remote  causes  and  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease. 

Some  few  years  after  StahFs  addition  to  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  Hippocrates,  Ho0man  proposed  a  theory,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  the  doctrines  of  the  day;  but  in  addition  to  them,  he 
taught  that  health  consists  in  a  certain  tone  of  the  moving 
fibre,  and  that  disease  is  produced  by  too  great  or  too  little  tone, 
by  spasm  or  atony. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  object. to  this  doctrine,  that  spasm  and 
atony  are  symptoms  of  disease /  effecta  of  the  remote  causes, 
and  not  themselves  rem6te  c^ause^^     , 

In  the  beginning  of  the'  eighteenth  century,  Boerhaave,  a 
man  of  great  g<enius,  industry^  aad:  learning,  formed  a  theorj 
of  materials  selected  frjjjm-.  every  side,  which  was  so  well  re- 
ceived, that  his  praises  rung  throughout  Europe. 

He  attributed  diseases  to  various  states  of  the  solids  and  the 
fluids ;  to  a  weak  and  lax,  and  to  a  stiff  and  elastic  (ibre ;  to  an 
acid  acrimony,  a  spontaneous  glue,  and  a  spontaneous  alkali  in 
the  fluids;  to  excessive  and  to  defective  circulatory  motion; 
and  to  plethora.  The  diseases  arising  from  each  of  these  dif- 
ferent states  were  to  be  cui:ed  by  remedies  tending  to  produce 
an  opposite  state  of  th%  system.  It  is  needless  to  say  more  of 
these  states  than  what  has  been  said  of  Hoffmanns  doctrine  of 
spasm  and  atony.  Those  of  them  that  ever  exist,  are  them- 
selves disease,  the  effects  of  the  remote  causes,  not  themselvea 
remote  causes. 

His  theory  of  fever  is  that  some  of  the  above,  and  other  re- 
mote causes  produce  the  proximate  cause.  1  He  is  not  howev- 
er precise  in  stating  the  proximate  cause.  He  says,  "  whence 
it  appears,  that  then  (in  the  cold  fit)  the  bloody  humours  do 
stagnate  at  the  ends  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  that  there  is 
notwithstanding  at  the  same  time  sonie  cause  that  irritates  the 
heart.2  ^^So  that  after  a  due  cxamen  of  the  whole  history  of 
intermitting  fevers  it  must  be  concluded,  that  their proximalr 

I  Boerhaavs's  Aphorisms,  583.  .000.        -l  Ibid.  677. 
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cause  is  21  vUcosity  of  the  arterial  "fluid,  upon  which  succeeds 
any  one  of  the  causes  of  the  too  strong  and  quick  contraction 
of  the  heart,  and  a  resolution  of  what  had  been  stagnated*^^^ 

He  does  not  say  whether  the  obstruction  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels, the  existence  of  which  is  assumed,  produces  directly  of 
indirectly  the  increased  action,  and  he  does  not  show  that  it 
docs  it  in  either  way. 

To  these  visionary  doctrines,  and  to  the  monstrous  absurd!^ 
ties  connected  with  them,  of  which  a  specimen  may  be  seen 
in  the  works  of  Sydenham,^  and  ia  the  Aphorisms  of  Boer* 
haave,^  tlie  language  of  Dr.  Gregory  is  strikingly  applica* 
ble:  ^Nott  est  dissimulandum,  theories  medica;  scriptores 
hominum  patientia  multum  abusos  esse,  et  sibi  aliisque,  nuper 
et  oiim,  miris  ineptiis  impossuisse*^''^ 

These  theories  have  however  Wen  abandoned;  and  in  their 
stead  have  been  advanced  several  others^  which  have  in  turn 
attracted  the  attention,  and  divided  the  opinions  of  medical 

» 

men.  Hitherto  little  notice  .had  been  taken  of  the  remote 
causes  of  fever:  Boerhaave  mentions  them,  but  does  not  show 
their  operation  on  the  system.  CuUen,  whose  theory  followed 
next,  seems  to  have  taken  a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

He  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the  remote  causes,  viz.  debility; 

'  and  after  showing,  from  the  symptoms  preceding  a  febrile 
paroxysm,^  and  also  from  the  consideration  that  the  remote 
causes  are  of  a  debilitating  nature,^  that  a  state  of  debility 
exists  in  the  commencement  of  fever,  he  says,^  '*It  is  therefore 
evident  that  there  are  three  states  which  always  take  place  in 
fever;  a  state  of  debility, a  state  of  cold,  and  a  state  of  heat; 

^  and  as  these  three  states  regularly  and  constantly  succeed  each 
other  in  the  order  we  have  mentioned  them,  it  is  presumed  that 

• 
*  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  writers  of  the  theory  of  medicine 
have  greatly  abused  the  patience  of  mankind,  and  have  imposed  on  them* 
£elves  and  others,  lately  and  formerly  by  wonderful  absurdities. 

1  Boerhaave's  Aphorisms,  755.  2  Sect,  i,  ch.  i,  art.  i.  ch.  iv,  art  i.  ch.  r, 
art.  2.  3.  4.  10.  sect.  2,  ch.  ii,  art.  11.  sect.  6,  ch.  iii,  art.  5.  3  Boer- 
haave^a  Aphorisms,  63.  64.  70  to  73.  85.  86.  4  CuUcn's  First  Lincf, 
-i^e,  XXEJ,       6  Ibid,  xxxriu        6  Ibid,  sxxvit. 
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they  are  in  the  series  of  eause  and  efTert  with  respect  to  &nA 
another.     This  we  hold  a  matter  of  fact,  even  although  we 
should  not  be  able  to  explain  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  me- 
chanical means   these  states  severally  produce  each  other.'* 
Instead   however  ef  patiently  investigating  the  connexion  h-t 
had  observed  between  the  different  stages,  whereby  he  might 
have  discovered  the  manner  in  which  tlie  one  produces  the 
other,  he  contented  himself  with  referring  the  matter  to  the 
old  doctrine  of  a  superintending  power  in  the  system,  whick 
ever  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates  had  been  the  resource  of 
physicians  in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  fever. 
Apparently  desirous  however  of  avoiding  the  absurdity  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  superintending  intelligent  principle,  he  calls  it  a 
general  law  of  the  animal   oiconomy;  but  in  the  same  para- 
graph,! speaks  of  it  as  a  power  producing  effects,  viz,  "manj 
of  the  motions  excited  in  fever,^" 

Considered  as  a  power,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  existence — 
Considered  in  either  light,  as  a  power  or  a  law  of  the  system, 
referring  to  it  those  phenomena  of  fever,  uhich  the  author  ad- 
mits  he  carjnot  explain^  aflbrds  no  information. 

Referring  certain  morbid  symptoms  to  a  general  law  of  tlie 
system,  of  the  nature  of  which  no  account  is  given,  nor  arj 
account  of  the  manner  of  its  operation  in  producing  the  eflects* 
is  no  explanation,^  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  a  mere  truism,  thai 
they  happen  by  a  law  of  the  animal  (Economy.  The  qnestioii 
is,  -schai  is  that  lav:?  In  what  manner  arc  these  phenomena  pror 
duced? 

This  system  is  defective  therefore  in  not  explaining  the  man- 
ner in  .  which  each  of  the  series  of  causes  produces  that  which 
follows  it.2. 

The  inability  to  explain  being  admitted,^  it  is  wrong  in  at- 
tributip.g  the  phenomena  to  a  power,^  the  vis  medicatrix  naturcr^ 
of  the  existence  of  which  (as  a  power)  there  is  no  evidence. 

It  is  wronp^  in  attributing  to  that  power,  an  effect,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  tl)ere  is  no  evidence,  viz.  spasm  of  the  ex- 
treme vessels.^    The   evidence  which  Cullcn  offers,  **the  sup- 

l  CuUen's  First  Linci,  &9.  sxr.viii.        2  Ibid,  xxxviii,        3  Ibid,  xIua. 
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pression  of  all  excretions,  and  the  slirinking  of  llic  external 
parts"!  may  be  imputed  not  only  "in  part,"  but  wholly  ''to 
the  weaker  action  of  the  heart  in  propelling  the  blood  into 
•the  extreme  vessels."!  There  is  at  any  rate  no  certainty,  and 
Cullcn's  o^vn  language,  "there  seems  to  be  aspasm,"!  shows  a 
consciousness  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  existence- 
It  is  wrong  in  attributing  the  increased  action  to  that  eflect 
of  the  supposed  power,  viz.  to  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  ^ 
as  to  an  intermediate  cause;  without  producing  any  evidence 
that  such  spasm,  supposing  it  to  exist,  is  capahlp  of  exciting 
increased  action ;  the  doctrine  being  left  to  rest  on  the  common 
opinion  of  physicians.3 

Thi5  theory  is  moreover  defective  in  excluding  stimulants 
from  the  list  of  remote  causes.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  often 
remote  causes  of  fever:  by  exciting  the  action  of  the  heart  too 
high  to  last,  they  indirectly  produce  the  debitity  which  precedes 
<evcr.4 

It  is  wrong  in  stating  that  the  causes  act  on  the  ner\'0U8 
system  primarily,  and  thus  diminishing  the  energy  of  the  brain 
produce  debihty.  The  remote  cause,  miasmata,  produces  ef- 
fects on  the  system,  viz.  darkness  of  the  complexion  and  black- 
ness of  the  blood,  long  before  there  is  any  diminution  of  the 
energy  of  the  brain.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  observed 
that  persons  just  before  an  attack  of  fever  are  extraordinarily 
brilliant  in  their  thoughts  and  language. 

The  remote  cause,  cold,  produces  a  manifest  weakness  of  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  long  before  the  energy  of  the 
brain  is  lessened. 

The  theory  of  CuUcn  is  superior  to  the  ancient  theory  of 
Hippocrates,  in  attributing  the  phenomena  observed  to  a  law 
of  the  animal  ccconomy,  instead  of  an  intelligent  superintend- 
ing principle.  But  what  the  law  is,  or  how  it  operates  in  pro- 
ducing the  effects  obse^^'ed,  he  does  not  explain.  Spasm  of  the 
extreme  vessels  is  the  only  specified  intermediate  cause  of  the 
increased  action.  That  this  state  of  these  vessels  exists,  he 
does  not  show ;  how  it  is  produced,  he  admits  he  cannot  ex** 

4  CuUen^a  First  Lines,  &c.  xl.  2  Ibid.  xli.  3.  Ibid,  xxxix. 

4  Ibid.  xxxYii.  and  Kush^s  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  3. 
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plain  ;i  how  it  produces  the  effect  attributed  to  it,  be  docs  not 
attempt  to  say.  In  short,  he  does  not  trace  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  remote  causes  and  the  symptoms  of  fever. 

Brown  taught  that  the  life  of  man  and  other  animals  consists 
♦'  in  this  property  alone;  that  they  can  be  affected  by  external 
agents,  as  well  as  by  certain  functions  peculiar  to  themselves, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  their  living 
state,  that  is,  their  own  functions,  can  be  produced.''^  This 
property  is  called  excitability;  and  the  external  agents,  exciting 
powers.3  The  effect  of  the  exciting  powers  acting  upon  the 
excitability,  is  denominated  excitement.^ 

**  Excitement,  the  effect  of  the  exciting  powers,  the  true 
cause  of  life,  is,  within  certain  boundaries,  produced  in  a  de- 
gree proportioned  to  the  degree  of  stimulus.  The  degree  of 
stimulus,  when  moderate  produces  health;  in  a  higher  degree 
it  gives  occasion  to  diseases  of  excessive  stimulus ;  in  a  lower 
degree,  or  ultimately  low,  it  induces  those  which  depend  upon 
a  deficiency  of  stimulus,  or  debility.''^ 

^'A  is  affected  with  a  disease  of  debility,  where  the  excitement 
has  gone  down  to  10  degrees,  the  excitability  mounted  up  to 
70  degrees  in  tlic  scale.  What  is  to  be  done?  By  a  proper 
use  of  high  stimuldnts,  tlie  30  degrees  of  lost  excitement  maj 
be  restore^,  and  as  many  of  superfluous  excitability  discharged, 
and  the  excitement  and  excitability  made  to  meet  again  at  the 
middle  point  of  40.  If  the  remedies  arc  tarried  up  to  any  de- 
gree betwixt  40  and  55,  they  have  gone  too  far,  and  produced 
predisposition  to  sthenic  diseases;  if  still  farther,  but  n6t  ex« 
ceeding  70,  they  will  have  produced  one  or  other  of  these  dis- 
eases; but  carried  beyond  70,  the  diseases  which  their  opera- 
tion produces,  are  those  of  indirect  debility.*'^ 

It  follows  from  this  doctrine  that  there  is  no  other  difference 
between  sickness  and  health,  than  different  degrees  of  excite- 
ment; consequently,  that  a  man  drinking  wine  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  degree  of  excitement,  must  have  passed 
through  one  or  other  of  the  sthenic  diseases;  that  a  man,  in 
passing  from  a  high  state  of  excitement,  in  synocha  for  instance, 

1  CuHcn's  First  Lines  fee.  xxxriii.  2  Brown's  Eleraentf,  x.  3  Ibid.  xiT. 
4  Ibid.  xri.      5  Ibid,  xxiii.        6  Ibid.  lx:;i,  note  d. 
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to  alow  one,  by  letting  blood,  must  pass  through  the  state  of 
health ;  and,  as  excitement  is  easily  reduced  by  the  loss  of  blood , 
that  a  man  should  be  cured  of  a  sthenic  disease  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  doctrine  also  makes  predisposition  tq  sthenic  diseases 
consist* in  increased  excitement;  whereas  diminished  excite- 
ment, sometimes  in  a  remarkable  degree,  precedes  even  those 
diseases  admitted  by  the  author  to  be  sthenic ;  viz*  synocha,  ca« 
tarrh,  &c. 

It  also  considers  disease  as  the  direct  effect  of  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  exciting  powers ;  diseases  of  excessive  excite- 
ment proceeding  from  the  former,  and  those  of  reduced  excite- 
ment from  the  laftcr;  In  opposition  to  this  however,  diseases 
of  the  highest  excitement  often  follow  the  abstraction  of  exci- 
ting power;  as  in  peripneumony,  and  dysentery  from  cold. 

In  short,  this  doctrir^e  overlooks  the  whole  train  of  causes 
between  the  remote  causes  and  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

Rush's  theory  of  fever  is,  that  the  effect  of  the  remote  cau- 
ses of  fever  is  to  produce  debility;  either  by  excess  of  stimu- 
lus, first  elevating  the  excitement  of  the  systemabove  its  heal- 
thy grade,  and  afterwards  reducing  it  down  to  tliat  state  which 
he  calls  debility  of  action;  or,  by  abstraction  of  natural  stimu- 
li, reducing  the  system  below  its  healthy  grade  of  excitement.* 

Debility  beii  g  thus  formed  in  the  system,  a  sudden  accumu- 
latioM  of  excitability  takes  place,  whereby  a  predisposition  is 
created  to  fevcr.2 

Additional  stimuli,  or  the  common  impressions  which  sup- 
port life,  sometimes  become  irritants,  and  readily  add  another ' 
link  to  the  chain  of  causes  which  induce  fever;  and  that  is, 
depression  of  the  whole  system,  or  what  Dr.  Brown  calls  indi- 
rect debility  .2 

By  the  continued  action  of  stimuli,  reaction  is  induced,  and 
in-  this  reaction,  according  to  its  greater  or  less  force  and  ex^ 
tent,  consist  the  different  degrees  of  fever.3 

According  to  this  theory,  in  those  cases  in  which  stimulantt 
are  the  remote  causes, 

Stimulants  produce  debility,  which  is  followed  by  accumula- 
tion of  excitability ; 

•  —  ' 

1  Rusb's  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  3, 4.       2  Ibid.  p.  5.       3  Ibid,  p.  6,    . 
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Stimulants,  additional  or  common,  produce  depression ; 

Stimulants,  morbid  or  natural,  continuing  to  act,  produce  re- 
action. 

Moreover  "the  same  remote  cause  is  often  debilitating,  stim- 
ulating, and  depressing;" 

And  further,  "  in  certain  fevers  the  remote  cause  sometimes 
excites  convulsions  in  the  blood-vessels,  (that  is  fever,)  without 
being  preceded  by  preternatural  debility  and  excitability;  and 
V  ilh  but  little  or  no  depression  of  the  system/'l 

If  this  were  the  case,  the  increased  action  would  be  the 
direct  effect  of  the  remote  cause,  and  the  same  as  the  excite- 
ment of  Brown.  But  there  are  no  such  short  cuts  as  this  in 
natural  operations.  The  succession  of  cause  and  effect  is 
uniform.  It  is  only  because  of  the  rapidity  of  the  operation, 
that,  in  some  cases,  we  do  not  perceive  the  different  steps ; 
which  nevertheless  occur  in  order.  All  that  are  inconsistent 
with  that  rapidity,  and  occur  not  then,  are  not  necessary,  aqd 
therefore  never  do;  ns  nature  does  nothing  in  vain.* 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  having  proposed  as  links  of  the 
chain  of  causes,  states  of  the  system  which  he  himself  admits 
are  not  essential  to  the  production  of  fever,  he  has  overlooked 
the  true  scries  of  causes,  extending  from  the  remote  causes  to 
increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

Moreover  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  eflect  of 

stimulant  remote   causes,  debility  of  action^  and  the  effect  of 

ktimuli  additional  or  cx)nmiOn,  dcpresaiun  or  the  indirect  debility 

of  Dr.  Brorcn ;  because  both  states  are  the  effect  of  stimuli ; 

and  even  of  the  very  same  stimuli,  as  is  fully  admitted  by  Rush ; 

and  because  the  marks  of  the  second  debility,  or  depression, 

"  weakness  of  the  limbs,  inability  to  stand  or  walk  without 

pain,  or  p  sense  of  fatigue,  a  dry,  cool,  or  cold  skin,  chilliness, 

H  sbriukiiijT  of  the  hands  and  face,  and  a  weak  or  quick  pulse,*^ 

arc  the  well  kijown  effects  of  the  remote  causes,  often  produced 

in  a  few  minutes;  and  even  of  the  abstraction  of  stimulus,  as 

on  the  npplication  of  cold.     Therefore  these  states  are  the 

same,  atid  depression,  as .  a  separate  step  in  the  process,  does 

notexi^t. 

•      , 

I  Rti.Vs  work?,  Tol.  3,  p.  14.        U  Newton's  first  rule  of  Philosophizing. 
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It  is  objected  also  that  stimulants,  additional  or  common^ 
having  produced  depression,  continuing  to  act  should  continue 
to  produce  greater  and  greater  depression,  and  never  produce 
reaction. 

This  inconsistency  is  the  niore  striking  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  same  remote  cause  sometimes  acts  a\  a  debilitating,  de- 
prcissing,  and  stimulating  agent;  in  other  words,  continuing  to 
act  on  the  same  system,  it  first  debilitates,  next  depresses,  and 
lastly  stimulates.  It  is  manifest  that  a  cause  which  dcbili* 
tates  will  continue  to  debilitate,  and  that  increased  action  will 
never  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  some  other  cause.  ^ 
This  caus^,  connecting  debility  with  increased  action,  pro- 
duced by  the  former  a^id  producing  the  latter,  is  the  desidera- 
tum of  all  the  systems  that  have  been  offered  to  the  world ;  and 
Rush,  like  his  predecessors^  has  resorted  to  hj'pothcsis  as  a 
substitute  for  it. 

His  hypothesis,  that  debility,  the  effect  of  the.reniote  causeF^ 
is  followed  by  sudden  accumulation  of  excitability,  so  great 
that  the  common  stimuli  which  support  life  are  enabled  to  pro- 
duce all  that  follows,  is  unsupported  by  evidence,  is  destroyed 
by  his  own  admission  that  it  does  not  always  occur,  and  there- 
fore is  not  essential,  and  appears  to  have  been  invented  ta 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  fever  or  increased  action,  when 
there  are  present  no  other  than  the  common  stimuli  which 
support  life.  For,  rightly  believing  stimulus  necessary  to  pro- 
duce action,  and  resorting  to  the  common  stimuli  which  sup- 
port life  when  he  perceived  no  other  present,  (particularly 
when  a  chill  and  fever  is  produced  by  going  into  cold  water,) 
he  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  hypothesis  to  account  for 
common  stimuli  producing  increased  action. 

Darwin's  theory  rests  on  the  same  principle  with  that  of 
Hush,  that  accumulation  of  excitability  follows  reduced  action:, 
and  upon  a  sympathetic  influence  suppo>ed  to  be  exerted  by 
one  part  over  another;  on  the  latter  theory  so  much,  that  the 
author  denominated  it  the  Sympathetic  Theory  of  Fe\  er. 


\  Sec  BccrhaavG's  theory  of  fcrer  a  few  pages  back,  "there  i^i  tonic  cause 
that  irritate?  the  heart."' 
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These  tficories  are  defective  in  attempting  too  exclusively  to 
account  for  the  single  symptom,  increased  action  of  the  heart ; 
and  in  resorting,  in  order  even  to  do  this,  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
vis  medicatrix  naturae,  of  a  sympathetic  influence  of  one  part 
over  another,  and  of  a  sudden  increase  of  excitability  following 
the  debility  produced  by  the  remote  causes. 

^Vith  respect  to  the  latter  hypothesis,  (not  to  repeat  that  Ru?;h 
himself  adtnits  that  it  does  not  always  occur,  and  therefore  is 
not  essentia),  and  consequently  not  one  of  the  links  of  the 
chain  of  causes  producing  the  effect  in  question^)  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  debility  proceeding  from  excess  of  stimulus  is  a 
state  of  exhaustion-,  tlie  patient  has  been  excited  to  action 
until  he  can  be  excited  no  longer,  and  it  is  some  time  before 
common  stimuli  can  produce  the  usual  excitement,  and  extraor- 
dinary stimuli  are  often  resorted  to  in  order  to  effect  it.  Of  course 
sudden  increase  of  excitability  does  not  follow  debility  tliui 
produced. 

Moreover  when  debility  proceeds  from  abstraction  of  stimu- 
lus, although  the  patient  in  some  cases  appears  to  become  more 
excitable,  it  is  not  always  so.  Thus  when  Dr.  Curric  immersed 
a  man  in  very  cold  water  for  some  time,  aiid  he  was  very  much 
debilitated,  his  pulse  and  temperature  being  very  much  re- 
duced, he  found  that  immersing  him  afterwards  in  hot  water 
did  not  for  several  hours  produce  the  natural  state  of  excite- 
ment. ^ 

Inasmuch  therefore  as  the  intermediate  cause  between  de- 
bility and  increased  action  is  the  effect  of  the  former  however 
produced,  sudden  increase  of  excitability,  which  does  not  fol- 
low that  debility  which  proceeds  from  stimuli,  cannot  be  the 
intermediate  cause. 

With  regard  to  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  it  is  unquestiona- 
ble that  the  body  is  so  constituted,  that  an  injurious  impression 
often  gives  rise  to  an  action,  or  to  a  series  of  actions,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  remedy  the  evil.  But  to  represent  this 
law  of  the  system  as  a  pawer,  and  to  attribute  to  it  important 


•^ 


1  Currie'^s  Med.  Reports,  cxp.  I.  4.  10  on  the  pflTrcts  9f  iau^crBion  in  «•!< 
water. 
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operations,  without  showing  how  thcj  are  affected  bjit,  is  not  ' 
a  very  satisfactory  mode  of  explaining  difficult  things. 

The  truth  is,  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  case  of  the 
application  of  agents  to  the  body,  those  agents  themselves,  the 
phenomena  observed  on  their  application,  and  the  intermediate 
links,  cficcts  of  the  former  and  causes  of  the  latter,  constitute 
a  chain  of  causes  and  effects;  and  the  interposition  of  any 
power  is  unnecessary.  The  intelligence  displayed  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  htirnah  system,  does  not  consist  in  occasional 
efibrts  to  remove  evils  as  they  oceur^  hut  in  so  constituting  the 
body  originally^  that  an  evil  impression  made  on  it  i^  the  firrt 
link  of  a  chain  of  causes,  of  which  the  last  alleviates  or  re- 
moves the  evil:  and  the  true  theory  of  a  disease  consists  in  ex- 
plaining the  manner  In  which  each  link  of  a  series  of  causes 
produces  that  which  immediately  succeeds;  not  in  referring 
the  whole  to  a  Ian  whereby  it  happens^ 

To  the  use  of  the  term  syttopathy,  objections  equally  strong 
may  be  made.  Certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  the 
liver,  the  stomach,  are  observed,  in  common,  to  be  disordered 
together;  so  that  when  one  is  affected,  this  others  seldom  es- 
cape. To  account  for  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  these 
affections,  it  is  said  that  they  are  produced  by  sympathy  be^ 
tween  the  parts  in  question*  In  order  to  understand  die 
answer,  and  to  judge  of  its  correctness,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this  term. 

In  common  acceptation,  sympathy  signifies  fellow  feeling,  or 
an  afiection  felt  by  one  person  in  consequence  6f  the  affection 
of  another.  When  one  is  in  distress,  and  wc  feel  for  him,  we 
are  said  to  sympathise  with  him;  but  actual  sufiering  of  the 
person  sympathizing  is  not  incAided  in  the  idea.  If  both  are 
suffering,  they  are  fellow-sufferers*  Each  suffers,  but  his  suf 
fering  is  his  own. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  difierent  parts  of  the  body  suffering  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  their  suffering  is  actual* 
Therefore  they  do  not  sympathize  vti  the  common  acceptation 
'  of  the  word. 

If  the  term  be  used  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which 

* 

it;  is  cQmmonly  received,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  the 
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sense  in  which  it  is  used.  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  bave 
defined  sympathy  to  be  such  a  connexion  between  different  parl<* 
that  "a  certain  condition  prevailing  in  the  one  part  occasions 
a  similar  condition  in  the  other."!  As  however  the  affections 
of  the  parts  sympathizing  are  often  dissimilar,  others  have  giv- 
en the  name  of  sympathy  to  such  a  connexion  between  distant 
parts,  that  when  one  is  affected*  the  other  is  likewise.  A  \niv 
writer  has  called  it"tfie  mutual  influence  of  distant  parta.'^ 

Before  we  are  at  liberty  however  to  attribute  important  opc^ 
rations  to  such  influence  of  one  part  oVer  another,  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  show  that  it  exists.  What  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence is  offered? 

Why tt  says,  "  there  is  a  particular  and  very  remarkable  sym- 
pathy between  several  of  its  organs  (the  organs  of  the  body) 
by  means  of  which  many  operations  are  carried  on  in  a  sound 
state ;  and  pain,  conyulsive  motion,  and  other  morbid  symptoms, 
are  often  produced  in  such  parts  as  have  no  near  connexion 
with  those  that  are  inwnediately  affected.  To  illustrate  tliis  1 
shall  give  several  instances/'^   The  following  are  a  few  of  them. 

Violent  pains  in  the  head  are  frequently  attended  with  a 
sickness  at  the  stomach  and  vomiting, 

A  pain  in  the  teeth  often  affects  the  cheek-bone,  one  side  of 
the  head,  the  throat,  and  the  corresponding  ear. 

A  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  wind 
or  noxious  humours  lodging  m  them,  will  sometimes  so  affect 
the  brain,  as  to  deprive  people  of  their  reason.  At  other  times 
the  same  causes  will  produce  a  vertigo,  cephalasa,  hemicrania, 
clavus  hystericus,  head-ach,  palpitations,  intermission  of  the 
pulse,  difficulty  of  breathing,  sudden  flusiiings  of  heat,  sweat- 
ing, &c. 

After  giving  many  other  instances  in  which  he  shows,  as  in 
those  above-mentioned,  that  certain  parts  of  the  body  being 
inorbidly  affected,  certain  other  parts  are  ako  frequently  aflec- 
ted  at  the  same  time,  he  says,  "Many  other  examples  of  S3m- 
pathy,both  in  a  sound  and  morbid  state  of  the  body,  might  be 

mentioned',"  &c.4 

I  I  -  I  ■     I    _    '         _      I  ■  _        

1  Cullcn's  First  Lines  &c.  xliv.  2  Blanc's  MeJical  Logic,  p.  143. 

5  Whytt  on  tlie  N«n  cs,  p.  14.  4  Ibid.  p.  29. . 
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Other  writers  treat  the  subject  in  the  same  way,  and  seem 
to  think,  when  thej  produce  cases  of  simultaneous  aflcction  of 
different  parts,  that  they  produce  instances  of  the  influence  of 
one  part  over  another.  It  is  however  very  evident  that  they 
are  no  more  than  cases  of  the  former,  which  the  latter  is  intro- 
duced to  explain:  and  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  neccssa-« 
Fily  that  this  simultaneous  affection  is  produced  by  a  sypipathe- 
tic  influence  of  one  part  over  another:  for  it  may  be  that  these 
affections  are  the  common  effects  of  some  cause  operating  si- 
multaneously on  the  different  parts  affected.  The  question  is, 
in  which  of  these  two  ways  do  the  affections  occur  together? 

The  doctrine  of  a  sympathetic  'influence  of  one  part  over 
another  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  leads  to  absurd  conclusions. 

The  introduction  of  this  doctrine  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  fever,  has  led  its  advocates  to  fix  upon  the  stomach  as  the 
seat  of  the  pri^iary  action  of  the  remote  caufie  of  fever,  the 
most  extensive  in  its  operation.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  in- 
termitting fever  arises  from  a  morbid  impression  made  on  the 
stomach,  by  the  direct  action  of  miasmata  which  enter  by  the 
mouth,  the  head  and  the  liver  being  affected  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  the  stomach  exerts  over  them.  But  to  this  doc» 
trine  there  are  insuperable  objections. 

The  remote  cause,  miasmata,  does  not  produce  its  first  efiects 
on  the  stomach.  It  afiects  the  colour  of  the  blood  of  every 
person  exposed  to  its  operation;  and  with  this,  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  and  of  the  passages  when  under  the  operation  of  a 
cathartic^  and  often  without.  The  blood,  the  skin,  and  the  pas- 
sages, all  become  darker;  the  former  and  the  latter  often  black. 
This  la  the  case  with  those  who  are  apparetitly  not  at  all  ai^ 
fected,whoare  about  their  daily  business  and  eating  heartily. 

Any  body,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  autunmal  epidemic 
of  any  severity,  on  taking  a  mercurial  cathartic,  and  many 
without,  will  have  black  or  green  passages:  ot,  if  blood  be 
drawn,  it  will  be  foundblack. 

The  same  remote  cause  often  produces,  before  any  disorder 
of  the  stomach  is  observed,  other  symptoms  which  precede  fe- 
ver and  have  therefore  been  called  premonitory  symptoms;  as 
listlessnessg  weakness,  sleepiness^  sUght  pain  in  the  head,  verti-* 
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ginoos  affections,  &c.  and  all  these  m  many  cases  in  which  the 
appetite  continues  good  to  the  tinie  of  the  attack.  .  X^^^se 
STmptoms  preceding  the  affection  of  the  stcmiach,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  stomach  is  not  the  part  first  affected,  and  that 
they  are  not  produced  in  consequence  of  an  affection  cf  tiiat 
part,. by  uteans  of  its  influence  overi)ther  parts. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  vemote  causes  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  idea  of  their  being  taken  into  the  stomach  is  absurd* 
A  man  exposed  to.  a  cold  rain  becomes  chilly  and  a  feveir  often 
follows:  fear  is  another  remote  cause  of  ft^ver;  a]so  loss  of 
blood,  a  fall  or  a  blow.  None  of  these  however  act  directly 
on  the  stomach.  They  nevertbeless  produce  nausea,  and  some 
pf  them  with  more  certainty  than  miasmata.  Thus,  bleeding 
largely  will  certainly  produce  nausea  and  often  vomiting:  a 
fall  or  a  blow  often  produces  the  same,  llie  disorder  of  the 
stomach  in  fever  therefore,  is  not  the  direct  effect  of  the  remote 
causes  acting  on  the  stomach. 

Inasmuch  bs  the  stomach  is  very  often  not  the  part  first  dis- 
ordered, and  as  this  disorder  when  produced  isi^ot  the  efiect  of 
the  direct  action  of  the  remote  causes,  it  follows  that  tlie  disor- 
der of  the  bead,  liver,  &c.  is  not  the  effect  of  a  morbid  impres* 
sion  on  the  stomach,  by  means  of  the  sympathetic  influence  of 
the  latter  over  the  former.    . 

A  sympathetic  influence  of  one  part  over  another,  implies  a 
medium  or  channel  of  communication  between  those  parts. 
There  is  no  part  known  to  have  influence  over  another  without 
a  channel  to  convey  that  influence.  The  influence  of  the 
brain  is  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  through 
the  channel  of  the  nerves;  and  if  the  free  passage  of  that  in- 
fluence throughr  one  of  them  be  interrupted  by  ligature,  vain 
is  every  effort  to  move  the  part  supplied  through  that  nerve« 
If  this  influence,  so  essential  to  the  slightest  0K>tion  of  every 
part,  to  the  Well-being  of  the  body,  and  to  Ufa  itself  be  not 
able  to  pass  without  a  channel  of  conmiunication,  the  strongest 
presumption  arises  of  the  necessity  oi  such  a  channel  in  eve- 
ry case  of  influence  of  one  part  over  another. 

The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  sympathy  fully  aware  of 
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this,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  nervous  sj  sten*  is  the 
jnedium  of  conveying  sympathetic  influence.! 

If  this  were  so,  when  the  brain  is  afTected,  all  the  other  partg 
ought  to  be  affected,^  and .  the  afieqtion  ought  to  be  in  propor*- 
tioB^to  that  of  the  brap;  those  parts  which  arc  intimately  con* 
nected,  ought  always  tp  suffer  together;  and  they  ought  to  5u{^ 
jTer  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the  connexion. 

But  none  of  these  inferences  hold  good.  The  nervoua  sys* 
tern  cannot  therefore  be  the  medium.  This  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
Blane  who  strenuously  advocates  the  doctrine  of  sympathy. 
He  says,  ^  We  find  in  some  old  anatomical  books,  ^n  attempt  to 
trace  sympathies  to  the  ramifications  proceeding  from  the  cook- 
jnon  trunk  of  a  nerve;  but  better  observation  has  proved  that 
sympathies  have  little  or  no  dependence  oh  th^  connexion  and 
distribution  of  nerves.''^ 

Convinced  however  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  medium^ 
be  says,  ^  the  medium  of  this  conruxiunication  i»  probably  some 
imponderable  fluid  j"**  a  full  admissaon  that  there  is  no  knoArn 
medium. 

A  medium  therefore  being  necessary,  and  none  provided  for 
the  passage  of  sympathetic  influence  from  one  part  to  another^ 
none  such  passes,  and  therefore  none  exists;  the  only  purpose 
for  which  it  is  supposed  to  exist,  not  being  eflected. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  a  simultaneous  appear- 
ance of  the  afiectioDS  in  question.  Every  thing  more  than  this 
is  assumed.  Whytt*s  instances  show  no  more.  Cullen  onljr 
presiunes  the  eipstence  of  the  consent.^  Richerand  asserts  a 
relation  between  certain  parts,  but  acknowledges  we  know  no- 
thing*of  its  nature^ 

Some  have  taken  a  more  philosophical  view  of  this'  subject, 
and  have  admitted  that  the  term,  sympathy,  merely  expresses 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  connexion  bctrNxen  diflferent 
parts,  whereby  when  one  is  aiiected  the  other  is  likewise.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  sympathy  is  the  mere  name  of  the  connex- 
ion, and  its  nature  is  still  a  subject  of  investigation.     Such  how- 

1  Cullen^g  First  Linei&c.  xUt.        Whytton  the  Ncrres,  p.  10. 
9  Whytt  on  the  Nerves,  p.  11.  3  Blanc^s  Medical  lK)gic,  p.  145, 

4  Ibid.  p.n43.  6  OuUen's  First  Line?,  zJ&f, 
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ever  is  the  influence  of  names  over  the  human  mind,  that  we  in- 
sensibly glide  into  the  belief  that  we  understand  an  operation 
when  we  have  only  given  it  a  name.  **  Antiquum  enim  et  usi- 
tatissimum  apud  medicos  est,  sibi  aliisque  persuadere  se  rem 
intelligere,  cum  nomen  tanturp  didiceript,"  &c.  Thus,  if  we 
ask  why  is  the  head  affected  when  the  stomach  is  disordered, 
and  are  told  it  is  by  sympathy,  there  is  an  appearance  of  an 
answer;  but  it  is  evident  we  have  learnt  nothing  if  we  put  the 
definition  in  place  of  the  term.  If  we  should  answer  the  ques- 
tion by  saying  the  head  is  affected  by  the  conneition  that  exists 
between  it  and  the  stomacli,  no  one  would  consider  it  a  satis- 
factory solution. 

There  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  delusion  in  a  work  pub- 
lished by  an  eminent  physician.l  After  insisting  on  the  reten- 
tion of  the  term  sympathy,  on  the  ground  that  we  must  have 
some  word  to  express  what  actually  takes  place  in  certain  ope- 
rations of  the  system,  and  if  we  reject  this  we  must  invent  an- 
other, he  says,  ^^Some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena,  such 
as  the  translation  and  conversion  of  diseases,  can  in  no  other 
way  be  explained:"  Whence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  thinks 
this  word  expressing  only  what  actually  takes  place  in  certain 
operations,  explains  the  nature  of  those  operations. 

The  doctrine  of  a  sympathetic  influence  of  one  part  over 
another  i*  in  fact  surrendered  by  this  limitation  of  the  term 
sympathy  to  express  the  fact  only  of  the  connexion,  while  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  is  still  a  subject  of  investigation. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  are  these  afiections  produced 
by  some  cause  acting  simultanepusly  on  the  different  parts?  it 
is  certain  that  the  affections  of  the  head,  stomach,  and  liv*er  oc- 
cur incdiiFcquenceof  exposure  to  the  action  of  certain  rcmolo 
causes  of  disease,  and  therefore  each  of  them  is  an  effect  of  th« 
operation  of  those  remote  causes^  or  of  some  intermediate 
cause,  on  that  particular  part. 

The  relation  between  the  affections  of  the  different  parts 
must  therefore  be  th.it  of  cause  and  effect,  or  that  of  effects  of 
a  common  cause.     If  one  be  the  cause  of  the  other,  it  must  al- 
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ways  precede;  if  it  sometimes  succeed  the  other,  it  cannot  be 
the  cause.  If  therefore  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  cer- 
tain causes^  two  affections  ordinaolj  appear  together,  tlie  one 
or  the  other,  indifferently,  preceding^  they  are  effects  of  a  com- 
mon cause.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  and  why  these  affec- 
tions occur  together,  the  proper  course  is  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  each,  and  to  trace  up  the  cliain  of  causes  from  each  to  the 
remote  causes.  Thus  shall  we  discover  the  relation  they  bear 
to  one  another,  or  the  nature  of  their  connexion,  and  the  reason 
of  their  occurring  together. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  stbow  that  the  remote  causes 
and  the  symptoms  of  disease  are  the  extremes  of  a  series  of 
causes  and  efiects;  to  point  out  the  proper  course  of  inquiry  in 
attempting  to  investigate  the  connexion  between  them ;  to  show 
that  instead  of  prosecuting  the  inquiry  in  this  way,  physicians 
have  had  recourse  to  various  hypotheses  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
plain the  morbid  phenomena;  that  these  hypotheses  are  un* 
founded,  at  least  to  the  extent  assigned  them,  and  insufficient 
to  explain  the  phenomena  observed;  and  therefore  that  the 
great  problem,  what  are  the  connecting  links  between  the  re- 
mote causes  and  the  symptoms  of  fever,  is  not  yet  solved. 

The  solution  of  this  probkm  is  so  important,  that  an  attempt 
to  efiect  it  on  the  principles  proposed  should  secure  the  favour- 
able attention  of  medical  men.  It  is  proposed  to  give  in  this 
paper,  necessarily  limited,  the  outline  of  such  an  attempt,  in 
which  the  connexion  between  the  remote  causes  and  the  syfnp* 
ioms  is  investigated  by  inquiring  into  the  effects  of  those  cau- 
ses ;  next  into  the  effects  of  those  effects,  or  new  causes ;  and  so 
on  descending  to  the  ultimate  effects,  tlie  symptoms  in  ques^ 
tion. 

The  first  proposition  I  would  lay  down  is,  that  the  remote 
causes  of  fever  weaken  Uie  action  of  the  hearts  The  princi- 
pal of  these  are  cold  and  miasmata. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool  on  the  effect  of 
immersing  a  hearty  young  man  in  very  cold  water,  show*in  the 
plainest  manner  that  cold  applications  to  the  body  reduce  the 
pulse  and  the  temperature,  and  consequently  weaken  the  ac- 

* 

tion  of  the  heart;  in  one  of  the  experiments  when  the  man  had 
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been  immersed  an  unusually  long  time.  Dr.  Cume  examined 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  found  it  feeble  and  languid,  and 
with  considerable  difficulty  restored  it  to  its  usual  state. 

Cold  has  indeed  been  called  a  stimulant.  It  is  alleged  thai 
a  glow  of  heat  is  produced  by  dashing  cold  water  on  the  bodjr. 
This  glow  is  not  however  the  effect  of  cold.  If  a  cold  appli* 
cation  be  made  for  a  few  moments  and  then  be  withdrawn,  the 
glow  will  appear;  but  never  if  the  application  be  continued* 
The  glow  of  heat  therefore,  is  the  consequence  of  withdraw- 
.  ing  the  depressing  po'^ver  cold ;  during  the  continuance  of  which, 
according  to  tlie  uniform  experience  of  Currie,  the  tempera- 
ture never  rises  as  high  as  before  immersion ;  but  on  the  contra- 
ry is,  if  continued  too  long,  nearly  extinguished. 

The  contraction  of  the  scrotum  on  the  application  of  coM 
has  also  been  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  latter  is  a^timulamt. 
The  conclusion  rests  oq  the  assumption  that  this  contraction  is 
a  state  of  excitement.  This  however  will  appear  to  be  un- 
founded when  we  consider  that  the  contraction  of  the  scrotum 
is'of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  whole  akin,  which  is 
gradually  produced  -)y  the  continuance  of  the  cold  application ; 
atid  that  when  the  skin  of  every  part  is  shriuelled  to  the  ut- 
most, and  the  patient's  lips,  nails,  and  other  external  parts  are 
shrunk  and  livid,  the  scrotum  and  every  thing  connected  with 
it,  are  contracted  into  the  smallest  space  they  can  occupy.  It  is 
evident  then  that  the  contraction  of  the  scrotum  is  no  more  a 
stafe  of  excitement  than  that  of  the  skin,  and  other  shrank 
and  livid  external  parts;  and  consoqucnlly  does  not  afibrd  any 
ground  for  believing  cold  to  be  a  stimulant. 

Cold  therefore  weakens  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Miasmata  do  the  same.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion that  the  blood  drawn  from  persons  who  have  been  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  this  remote  cause  of  fever,  is  darker  tlian 
usuaL  It  is  often  nearly  black,  even  in  those  who  are  not  ill. 
Black  blood  does  not  stimulate  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
as  the  scarlet  blood  docs.  Goodwin,  in  his  experiments  on  the 
respiration  of  different  animals,  says  '•he  attended  carefully  to 
the  charges  in  the  colour  of  the  blood ,  and  in  the  corresponding 
rontraciions  in  the  Icftaurirlc  and  v^^trirle  of  the  heart:  and 
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\ti  all  the  examples  observed  that  when  the  blood  which  passed 
ioto  the  left  auricle  wbs  florid,  the  auricle  and  ventricle  con- 
tracted  strongly, and  the  circulation  went  on  as  in  health;  but 
when  the  blood  began  to  put  on  a  shade  of  brown,  the  con- 
tractions were  diminished,  and  when  it  was  black  the  contract 
tions  ceased,  although  the  auricle  was  distended  with  blood,''  i 
&c. 

-  Thus  blackness  of  the  blood,  and  consequent  weakness  of 
the  action  of  the  heart,  is  the  efifect  of  miasmata* 

All  the  other  remote  causes  of  fever  likewise,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  weaken  the  action  of  the  heart.  This  efiect  of 
the  remote  causes  is  therefore  a  link  of  the  chain  of  causes  con- 
necting  them  with  the  symptoms;  and  this  conclusion  is  con« 
firmed  by  the  uniform  experience,  that  weakened  action  of  the 
heart  precedes  every  fever.  Our  next  inquiry  then  is  Into  the 
efiects  of  this  new  cause,*  weakened  action  of  the  hearts 

One  consequence  immediately  flowing  from  weakened  ac* 
tion  of  the  hearty  is  the  diminution  o(  the  quantity  of  hlood 
sent  into  the  arteries;  whence  follow?  weakness  of  the  pulse^ 
a  very  obvious  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  quan^ty  of 
tile  fluid  which  distends  the  arteries ;  2d,  paleness  and  coldness  of 
the  surface,  consequences  as  certain  of  the  failure  of  the  usual 
supply  of  blood  to  the  surface ;  3d,  diminished  bulk  of  the  exter- 
nal parts,  shrinking  oi  the  features,  and  shrivelling  of  the  skin, 
all  necessarily  following  deficient  fulness  of  the  cutaneous  and 
subcutaneous  vessels. 

Weakness  of  the  pulse,  paleness  and  coldness  of  the  surface, 
and  4i^ii^shed  bulk  of  the  external  parts,  shrinking  of  the 
features,  and  shrivelling  of  tl^  skin,  are  therefore  immediate 
consequences  of  diminished  action  of  the  heart. 

There  is  another  consequence  of  weakened  action  of  the 
heart,  very  extensive  in  its  operations  on  the  system,  and  that  is 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  great  branches. 

The  arteries  have  the  power  of  expelling  the  blood  thrown 
into  them  by  the  heart,  so  perfectly  when  the  heart  ceases' to 
act,  that  after  death  they  are  found  empty.     The  veins  arc 

1  Goodwin  on  t)ie  connexion  of  life  with  respiration,  p.  7^  to  81. 
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flaecid  vessels,  exerting  little  force  on  their  contents,  antf 
readily  yielding  to  a  distending  force.  There  is  therefore  a 
constant  tendency  to  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins. 

While  the  heart  acts  vigorously,  the  vital  fluid  is  passed  on 
to  the  arteries  as'  fast  as  it  presents  itself;  but  as  soon  as  the 
action  of  that  organ  is  .diminished,  less  is  received  from  the 
cava,' and  the  great  veins  are  distended,  ff  the  diminution  of 
the  action  of  the  heart  be  sudden,  in  a  littte  time  the  accumu- 
lating blood  presses  on  the  heart,  and  stimulates  it  to  increased 
<'H?tion,  whereby  the  evil  is  sottietimes  remedied.  But  the  con- 
tinuecj,  operation  of  the  causes,  in  force,  sufficient  to  produce 
continued  weakness  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  produces  con- 
tinued accumulation  in  the  great  veins- 
It  follows  therefore  from  the  structure  of  the  hearty  the  ar- 
terics  and  the  veins,  that  accumulation  of  blood  irt  the  latter 
is  the  inevitable  and  irtmiediate  effect  of  weakened  action  of 
the  heart. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  what  is  observed  after  death : 
the  cava  and  its  branches  are  found  distended  with  blood,  the 
arteries  empty.  This  is  not  the  effect  of  disease :  in  all  the 
rigour  of  life,  if  the  action  of  the  heart  be  stopped,  the  imme- 
Aate  cooeequence  is  the  same*  "  When  the  breast  of  a  living 
dog  is  opened  by  taking  away  the  sternum  with  the  cartila- 
ginous appendices  of  the  ribs,  the  lungs  are  observed  suddenly 
to  sink,  and  afterwards  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
motion  of  the  heart  to  cease.  In  a  little  time  after  that,  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  the  vena  cava  are  swelled  as  if 
they  were  ready  toburst."! 

As  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cava,  necessarily  extends 
into  its  great  branches,  let  us  inquire  how  far  it  extends,  and 
what  brandies  are  readily  filled. 

.  The  veins  of  the  fleshy  parts  having  tlie  benefit  of  almost 
perpetual  action  of  the  muscles,  and  of  the  aid  of  valves  to 
prevent  regurgitation  and  to  give  the  more  complete  effect  to 
the  muscular  pressure,  the  blood  has  but  little  opportunity  to 
accumulate  in  therjo,  but  is  instantly  driven  to  the  interior  of 

the  body. 

■     ■■     ■  ■     ,»ii  iii» 
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The  vena  cava  and  its  branches  between  the  last  valves  and 
the  hearty  being  destitute  of  those  aids  which  in  other  p art« 
help  the  blood  along,  must  be  the  chief  seat  of  venous  pletho- 
ra. This  great  cavity  therefore,  which  for  convenience  we 
shall  call  the  venous  cavity,  consists  of  the  veria  cava,  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  jugular  veins,  the  subclavian  veins,  the 
hepatic  veins  and  their  branches  in  the  liver,  the  vena  portae 
and  its  branches  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  stomach,  and  in- 
testines, the  veins  of  the  kidneys,  the  external  iliac  and  crurafl 
veins,  and  the  interne!  iliac,  or  hypogastric  veins.  The  cavity 
is  limited  by  strong  valves  at  the  mouth  of  the  azygos,  the 
coronary  veins  of  the  heart,  and  where  the  veins  pass  out 
from  the  limbs  into  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cava  and  its  branches  being 
the  elTect  of  weakened  action  of  the  heart,  is  another  link  of 
the  chain  of  causes  extending  from  the  remote  causes  to  tiie 
symptoms.  The  next  question  is,  what  are  the  effects  of  thi« 
new  cause? 

Accumulation  of  blood  in  die  cava  and  its  branches,  pro- 
duces different  effects  when  gradually  produced,  from  what  it 
does  -when  it  suddenly  takes  place. 

When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  suddenly  diminished,  th6 
.  accumulation  of  blood  produced  by  suddenly  checking  a  cur- 
Tent  so  large  and  strong,  distends  tlie  cava,  so  that  it  appears 
as  if  ready  to  burst.  By  the  continued  arrival  of  blood,  the 
CMx;unmlation  distends  successive  portions  of  the  cava,  and  of 
those  of  its  branches  which  are  unprotected  by  valves;  and 
the  distension  of  successive  portions,  rapidly  made,  has  the 
efifect  of  a  current  running  back  from  the  heart.  As  soon'  as 
the  distending  fluid  reaches  the  valves  which  limit  the  venous 
cavity,  they  are  raised ;  and  this  backward  wave  is  instantly 
arrested,  rebounds,  and  the  impplse  is  directed  towards  the 
heart.  If  this  organ  have  not  lost  its  excitability,  the  sudden 
entry  erf  the  Wood  excites  it  to  action,  the  circulation  is  re- 
stored, and  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  venous  cavity 
lessened. 

Two  or  three  yea,rs  ago,  I  bled  a  hoy  with  a  remarkably 
(rtrwg  pulfiei  until  he  fainted.    The  pulse  ceased,  he  became 
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very  pale,  and  the  flow  of  blood  stopped.  In  a  moment  after- 
wards, the  finger  being.over  the  radial  artery,  at.  the  same 
instant  the  pulse  was  full,  the  blood  sprung  from  the  orifice  In 
the  vein,  and  the  countenance  was  flushed* 

When  by  the  continued  operation  of  the  causes  of  weakened 
action  of  the  heart,  gradual  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
venous  cavity  is  produced,  it  gradually  distends  every  part  of 
the  cavity,  and  necessarily  produces  the  eflects  of  distensioo 
on  all  the  parts  concerned. 

In  order  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  parts  affected  by  tfaU 
accumulation  of  blood,  let  us  suppose  the  action  of  the  heart 
suddenly  to  ceose.  The  check  given  to  the  current  tlirough 
the  heart,  would  instantly  produce  distension  of  the  cava; 
which  would,  in  every  successive  moment,  dilate  successive 
portions  of  that  vessel  and  its  branches  until  the  valves  should 
be'  raised*  It  is  evident  that  at  that  moment,  the  blood  would 
distepd  the  cava,  the  internal  and  external  jugular  veins,  the 
subclavian,  the  h'epatic,  the  renal,  the  hypogastric,  and  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  and  crural  veins ;  and  consequently  produce  simul- 
taneous effects  on  the  head,  liver,  stoipach,  and  kidneys. 

We  are  therefore  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  veins  of  these  several  parts. 

The  effect?  of  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the . 
head   arc  vertigo,  pain,  stupor,  and  convulsions.     We  know 
from  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of 
these  affections,  that  the  vessels  of  the  head  are  excessively 
distended  with  b^d ;  and  we  know,  from  the  effect  of  a  liga- 
ture round  the  neck,  preventing  the  return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head,  that  accumulation  of  that  fluid  in  the  vessels  of  this 
part,  will  produce  the  symptoms  above  mentioned.    It  is  ob- 
vious that  in  those  cases  of  pain,  stupor,  and  convulsions,  in 
which  the  pulse  is  so  weak  as  to  deter  the  physician  from  bleed- 
ing, many  instances  of  which  I  have  seen,  and  of  which  Mor- 
gagni  mentions  some,  the  veins,  not  the  arteries,  are  the  dis- 
tended vessels. 

Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  gland  interrupts 
the  regular  and  healthy  performance  of  its  functions.  When 
th^  mamma  after  parturition  is  distended  to  a  certain  degieci 
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milk  is  secreted ;  in  a  greater  degree  it  is  suppressed,  and  in  or- 
der to  enable  that  gland  to  perform  its  natural  function,  it  is 
necessary  to  lessen  the  distension.  A  certain  degree  of  dis- 
tension of  the  vessels  of  a  gland  therefore,  is  necessary  to  se- 
cretion, and  too  great  distension  of  its  vessels  puts  an  end  to  it. 

Accumulation  of  blood  -in  the  veins  of  the  liver  therefore,  in 
a  certain  degree  increases  secretion;  in  a  higher  suppresses  it. 

In  the  same  way  the  functions  of  the  glands  which  secrete 
the  gastric  juice,  are  interrupted  by  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  stomnclu 

The  functions  of  the  kidneys  are  also  affected  by.thesame 
cause,  but  as  the  varying  state  of  the  secretion  of  those  glands 
is  less  important  in  its  consequences,  it  is  less  attended  to. 

Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cava,  and  in  its  branches  ip  the 
head,  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys,  produces  therefore  a  disor- 
dered state  of  the  functions  of  those  parts  at  the  same  time; 
and  the  effects  or  symptoms  thus  produced,  variously  combined, 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  being  most  prominent, 
constitute  most  of  the  chronic  diseases. 

These  are  the  effects  of  gradual  and  habitual  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  cava,  &c. ;  but  in  this  state  a  sudden  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava,  &c.  produced  by  the 
sudden  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  heart  by  the  operation 
of  any  remote  cause,  as  by  riding  4n  the  rain,  will,  as  soon  bs 
the  depressing  power 'is  removed,  and  the  heart  is  left  free  to 
act,  force  the  latter  into  increased  action;  or  if  the  accumnla^ 
tion  amount  to  that  degree  which  gives  rise  to  convulsive  agi- 
tation of  the  body,  as  in  an  ague,  whereby  all  the  veins  are  com- 
pressed, and  the  blood  is  urged  vehemently  on  to  the  heart ,  that 
organ,  excited  by  an  increased  quantity  of  its  natural  stimulus 
to  increased  action,  fills  the  arteries,  distends  their  most  remote 
branches,  expands  the  features,  and  communicates  to  the  ex- 
ternal parts  increased  heat  and  colour. 

The  increased  action  of  the  heart  continues  until  that  mus- 
cle, like  all  others,  afler  long  and  violent  action,  is  less  dispo- 
sed to  it,  and  gradually  relaxes  .its  eiibrt^.  The  venous  cavity 
likewise,  being  by  this-  process  emptied  of  its  excess  of  bloody 
pours  less  and  less  iuto  the  heart.    The  heart  being  less  exci: 
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table,  and  the  stimulus  failing,  its  action  becomes  more  and  more 
feeble,  which  leads  directly  to  renewed  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  venous  cavity,  and  to  all  its  consequences. 

This  accumulation  continually  increasing,  and  the  heart  du* 
ying  its  feeble  action  afcquiring  from  rest,  like  every  other  mus- 
cle reniBwed  power  td  act,  both  at.leugth  arrive  at  that  point 
in  which  renewed  vigour  and  abundant  stimulus  meet,  and 
produce  a  repetition  of  the  incr^sed  action  of  the  heart ; 
which  continues  until  relaxation  again  comes  on,  and  gives  rise 
to  renewed  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vcnQus  cavity,  and  re- 
newed action. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  train  of  symptoms,  weakness  of 
the  pulse,  dimin^ition  of  the  bulk  of  the  external  parts  of 
the  body,  shrinking  of  the  features  and  of  the  skin,  paleness 
and  coldness  of  the  surface,  arise  from  the  heart's  filing  to 
send  blood  to  the  surface; and  from  its  consequent  accumula- 
tion in  the  vcnou.<)  cavity,  arise  pain  in  the  head,  comatose  affec- 
tions, convulsions,  delirium,  disordered  secretion  of  the  liver, 
the  stomach,  the  kidneys,  the  convulsive  motions  of  ague,  and 
increased  action  of  the  heart,  which  produces  increased  colour, 
temperature,  and  bulk  of  the  external  parts* 

These  symptoms,  with  some  others  arising  from  the  same 
cause,  constitute  the  paroxysm^  viz.  the  cold  and  the  hot  stages  of 
a  fever^ 

The  decline  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  after  increased  ac- 
tion has  continued  for  some  time,  is  more  or  le^s  perfect. 
When  slight  it  is  called  a  remission;  when  more  perfect, an  in. 
leiinission.  During  the  intermission  the  patient  complains 
more  or  less  of  want  of  appetite^head-ach^  and  other  marks  of 
flisordered  state  of  the  head,  stomach,  liver,  &;c,  which  were 
present  before  the  increased  action  came  on. 

On  the  duration  of  the  whole  period,  including  the  time  of 
the  increased  action  and  of  the  remission,  is  founded  the  divi* 
won  of  fevers  into  the  quotidian,  with  a  paroxysm  in  every  twen- 
ty-four houi-s;  the  tertian,  with  a  paroxysm  in  every  forty- 
eight  hours;  and  the  quartan  with  a  paroxysm  ii|  every  severe 
1  v-two  hours. 
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These  distinctions  are  however  arbitrary,  and  there  is  no  • 
such  uniformity  as  .their  names,  indicate.  We  sometimes  find 
the  fever  called  quotidian  returning  two  or  more  hours  sooner 
every  day.  The  period  in  these  cases  is  evidently  one  of  twen- 
ty-two hours  or  less,  instead  of  twenty-fqur.  Ii^  otlier  cases  the 
hot  fit  returns  two  or  more  hours  later  every  day.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  period  of  twenty-six  hours  or  more. 

So  likewise  with  tertians:  they  return  sometimes  two  or  four 
hours  earlier  or  later  every  day.  l* hese  periods  are  not  indica- 
ted by  the  name,  tertian:  they  are  periods  of  forty-six  or  forty- 
faur  hours;  or  of  fifty  or  fifty-two,  instead  of  forty-eight. 

These  occurrences  are  so  common  that  they  have  given  rist 
io  distinctive  appcllati(»)s,  viz.  anticipating  and  postponing 
tertians,  &c. 

The  variations  from  the  regular  periods,  indicated  by  the 
names,  tertian,  &;c.  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  disease 
is  called  a  true  tertian  when  there  is  one  paroxysm  of  twelve 
hours  in  every  forty-eight.  But  the  paroxysm  very  often  does 
not  continue  as  long  as  twelve  hours  and  often  lasts  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  hours — and  as  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 
those  that  fall  short  of  twelve  hours,  and  those  that  continue 
for  that  length  of  time,  neither  can  there  be  between  the  lat- 
ter and  those  that  exceed  it.  Sometimes  every  paroxysm  after 
the  first  continues  thirty-sis  hours,  leaving  only  an  interval  of 
twelve  hours:  this  Cleghom  calls  a  semi-tertian. 

There  are  fevers  with  two  paroxysms  in  every  forty-eight 
hours,  which  are  yet  classed  with  tertian;  sometimes  both  oc- 
cur in  the  same  twenty-four  hours,  at  other  times  there  is  ono 
in  each  twenty-four  hours  of  the  period  of  forty-eight.  These 
are  called  double  tertians. 

In  some  double  tertians  the  paroxysm  does  not  exceed  twelve 
hours;  in  others  it  continues  longer;  and  in  some  it  is  scarce 
ended  when  another  begins. 

Sometimes  there  are  three  paroxysms  in  every  forty-eight   ^ 
hours;  in  which  case  the  fever  is  called  a  triple  tertian. 

After  laboriously  endeavouring  to  class  fevers  according  io 
the  definitions  of  nosologist?^  Cleghom  admits  that  they  difler 
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.  so  milch  that  ^'  it  often  happens  that  you  can  neither  distinguish 
paroxysms  nor  inlerwils,"  &c.i 

It  is  evident  from  this  account  that  there  is  every  rariety  of 
grade  and  of  duration  of  the  increased  action  of  the  heart, 
that  can  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  varying  state  of  the  ex- 
citability of  that  organ  in  different  persons,  or  in  the  same  per- 
son at  different  times.  That  this  is  the  real  foundation  of  these 
varieties^  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 

After  a  few  paroxysms,  tlie  increased  action  gradually  be- 
comes less  and  less  violentcn  every  return ;  continuce  a  shorter 
time,  so  that  the  interval  becomes  longer;  and  at  length  the 
period,  instead  of  forty-eight  hours,  embraces  sevcnty-t«r* 
hours.  Thus^  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  cold  stage  of  a  ter- 
tian i?  on  every  odd  day,  until  the  eleventh  day,  when  it  chan- 
ges to  the  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and  twentieth,  becoming  ia- 
reality  a  quartan  fever. 

Here  the  same  indisposition  to  increased  action,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  paroxysms  become  less  and  less  >iolent^ 
occasions  at  length  longer  delay  in  the  renewal  of  the  increased 
action,  and  the  intervals  become  longer. 

On  the  contrary,  when  tertians  and  quartans  become  quotidi- 
ans, and  quotidians  remittents,  the  fever  has  its  paroxysms  pro- 
tracted longer  than  usual  before  it  changes  its  type.^    Here 
the  incrcusirig  excitability  of  the  heart  which  protracts  the  fe- 
brile action,  occasions  an  earlier  renewal  of  it. 

The  same  principle  appears  when  we  compare  the  relative 
duration  of  tlic  stages  of  the  different  forms  of  intermitteui 
fever.  "  With  respect  to  the  form,  or  type  of  fevers,  this  fur- 
ther may  be  observed,  that  the  quartan,  while  it  has  the  longest 
interval,  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  longest  and  most  violent 
cold  stage ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  shortcijt  paroxysm.  That 
the  tertian,  having  a  shorter  intcn\'il  than  the  quartan,  has,  al 
the  same  time,  a  sliortcr  and  less  violent  cold  stage,  but  a  longer 
ijparoxysm.  And  histly,that  the  quotidian,  with  the  shortest  in- 
terval has  the  least  of  a  cold  stage,  but  the  longest  parox)  sra.'"* 

1  Clff;l>orn''s  obperralions  on  the  dis^'i.cs  of  Minorcfi,  p.  147. 
8  Cullen>  First  Lines  &c.  XTixi.      '  •  3  Ru'l.  xx3. 
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Here  the  same  excitability  that  causes  violent  action  of  ihe 
heart,  pn>(luces  a  repetition  of  the  increased  action  at  a  short 
interval,  as  in  the  quotidian;  and  in  the  tertian  and  quartan, 
the  violence  of  the  action  is  proportioned  to  the  readiness  to 
commence  it. 

The  difference  between  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers 
arises  out  of  the.  same  diSerencci  of  excitability  of  the  heart. 
In  intermittent  fevers  the  blood  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
the  verious  cavity  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  ague  or  con- 
vulsion; whereby  it  is  impelled  into  the  heart  in  such  quantity 
as  to  rouse  it  to  excessive  action.  It  not  being  possible  for  this 
to  last,  in  a  few  hours  it  sinks  gradually  down  to  weak  action, 
and  the  blood  again  accumulates  in  the  venous  cavity.  In  pro* 
portion  to  the  violence  of  the  action  is  the  length  of  time  be^ 
fore  the  heart  is  roused  again;  and  in  very  violent  cases,  after 
a  few  excessive  paroxysms,  the  heart,  with  a  profusion  of  blood 
pressing  for  admission,  is  insensible  to  its  presence,  and  the  pa^ 
ticnt  dies  in  the  cold  stage. 

In  remittents  there  is  greater  excitability  of  the  hearts 
The  blood  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate  in  such  quantity  as  to 
produce  an  ague ;  but  sensible  to  its  stimulus  the  heart  easily 
renews  its  action.  The  blood  not  being  violently  driven  into 
the  ventricle,  the  action  is  less  rapid,  the  heart  can  bear  it  long* 
er,  is  not  so  exhausted,  sinks  not  so  low,  and  begins  again  in 
a  shorter  time  to  act  with  increased  force. 

The  difference  of  fevers,  with  regard  to  what  are  called 
malignant  symptoms,  grows  out  of  the  difference  of  the  action 
of  the  remote  causes.  Those  which  act  slowly  and  produce 
gradual  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  venous  cavity,  are  attend- 
ed by  those  symptoms  which  are  effects  of  such  gradual  ac- 
cumulation; while  those  which  act  rapidly  produce  sudden  ac- 
cumulation, and  immediate  increased  action  without  those  et- 
fects. 

Thus,  when  a  fever  is  produced  by  miasmata,  this  remote 
cause  being  gradual  in  its  operation,  renders  the  blood  black, 
gradually  lessens  the  pulse,  loads  the  venous  cavity,  produces 
fulness  and  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  deranges  the  secre- 
tion of  the  liver  and  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  produces  co» 
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ma  and  delirium  before  increased  action  comes  on;  and  tfae* 
blood  being  dark  and  therefore  less  stimulant  than  usual,  when 
the  increased  action  does  commence^  it  is  comparatively  mode- 
rate,  unless  some  remote  cause  which  produces  sudden  accu- 
mulation, lends  its  aid. 

But  when  a  fever  is  produced  by  cold,  this  remote  cause  ve- 
ry rapidly  reducing  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  venous  cavity  is  very  rapid,  the  quantity  of  stimu- 
lus suddenly  presented  to  the  heart  is  greatly  increased,  and 
the  action  of  that  organ  must  correspond ;  wherefore  increased 
action  or  fever  takes  place,  and  the  effects  of  gradual  accumula- 
tion in  the  venous  cavity  cannot  appear.  Fevers  thus  produced 
are  therefore  very  violcnt,but  withoutstupor,convulsive  motiens, 
&:c«  except  when  the  remote  causes  which  produce  sudden  ac- 
cumulation, act  subsequently  to  those  which  produce  gradual 
accunmlation  ard  its  efiects.  In  this  case  the  maligna&t  symp- 
toms are  combined  with  the  violent,  as  in  fever  brought  on  hy 
the  exposure  of  persons  who  are  under  the  influence  of  mias- 
mata, to  the  operation  of  cold. 

A  number  of  chronic  diseases  proceed  from  the  same  causes 
that  produce  fever;  and  the  connexion  between  the  former  and 
the  latter,  is  evinced  by  the  number  of  instances  in  which  chro- 
nic disease  follows  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  or  in  which  it  origi- 
nates in  seasons  and  situations  in  which  fevers  prevail. 

In  fevers  produced  by  remote  causes  acting  slowly,  and  there- 
fore accompanied  by  various  effects  of  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  interior  veins,  many  of  these  efiects  appear  before  the 
increased  action;  during  the  increased  action  they  arc  some- 
what moderated;  but  when  it  declines  they  appear  again. 
When  by  repeated  parox}'sms,  the  disposition  or  ability  of  the 
heart  to  rise  into  increased  action  is  worn  out,  some  of  these 
effects  oflen  continue.  As  they  appear  in  every  remission,  or 
after  everj'  decline  of  the  increased  action  they  continue  after 
the  last,  constituting  various  chronic  diseases.  Thus,  after  the 
decline  of  a  fever,  particularly  if  neglected  or  ill  treated,  we 
meet  with  LiTuslons  into  different  cavities,  disordcrc  J  btoniarh 
and  liver, pain  in  tlic  bacic  head,  vertiginous  affection-,  and  coi-- 
Yukions. 
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These  afTections,  like  febrile  action,  are  sometimes  intermit- 
tent. Pain,  convulsions,  coma,  &c.  have  sometimes  regular 
periodic  returns  every  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  unac- 
companied by  increased  action  of  the  heart,  Senac  says  he 
has  seen  "a  periodical  cold  fit,  which  was  not  succeeded  by 
any  appearance  of  febrile  ljeat."l  I  have  myself  had  cases  in 
which  the  patient  averred  that  he  had  had  a  chill,  but  no  fever 
after  it. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  cases  there  is  some  fall  of  the  pulse 
at  the  time  of  the  cold  fit,  and  therefore  some  elevation  from 
which  to  fall,  and  consequently  an  alternate  increase  and  de- 
crease of  the  action  of  the  heart:  the  difierence  between  these 
cases  and  those  In  which  fever  follows  the  cold  fit.  Is  only  this ; 
that  in  the  former,  the  increased  action  rises  no  higher  than  to 
the  ordinary  grade  of  action  in  health,  and  then  declines  again 
until  the  cold  fit  appears.  Thus  ig  the  cold  fit  periodic  with- 
out any  appearace  of  febrile  heat. 

In  the  same  way,  pains,  convulsions,  coma,  &c.  which  are 
eficcts  of  a  certain  degree  of  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  ve- 
nous cavity,  appear  when  the  action  of  the  heart  sinks  to  that 
degree  which  produces  the  necessary  degree  of  accumulation, 
and  disappear  when  it  increases  again,  although  it  does  not  arise 
to  such  a  height  as  to  be  considered  febrile  action.  The  only 
difierence  between  these  cases  and  those  in  which  the  patient  is 
convulsed  at  the  access  of  the  fever,  or  in  every  cold  fit,  is  that 
in  the  latter,  after  the  increased  action  has  risen  to  that  degree 
which  is  sufiicient  to  lessen  the  fulness  of  the  interior  veins  anii 
relieve  the  convulsion,  it  does  not  cease  to  rise  as  in  the  former, 
but  continues  increasing  until  it  is  high  enough  to  be  called  fe- 
brile action. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  outlme  of  an  attempt 
to  investigate  the  connexion  between  the  remote  causes  and 
the  symptoms  of  fever  and  of  some  diseases,  by  inquiring  into 
the  eficcts  of  those  causes  on  the  body ;  next  into  the  eflfects  of 
those  efiects,  or  new  causes,  and  so  on  descending  to  the  ulti« 
mate  efiects,  the  symptoms  in  question.    Of  the  truth  of  the 

1  ScDac  QAfeyers^  translated  by  C.  CaldweU  M.  D. 
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leading  features  of  the  explanation  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  remote  causes  directly  or  indirectly  weaken  the  action  of 
the.  heart;  weakened  action  of  the  heart  is  necessarily  and  iia- 
mediately  followed  by  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cava  and 
its  branches;  this  accumulation  is  obviously  capable  of  produ- 
cing the  effects  attributed  to  it.  These  effects  moreover  al- 
ways occur  in  persons  who  show  marks  of  the  existence  of  such 
accumulation;  the  efiects  appear  when  the  alleged  cause  is 
present,  disappear  when  it  is  removed,  and  are  lessened  or  in- 
creased with  it^ 


Art.  IV. — ProAromm  Florulce  Lexingtoniensis^  secundum  Jloreti- 
dtcUatem  digestcs.  By  Charles  Wulkins  Short  M.  P.  Pro- 
lessor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Botany  inTransylva- 
ma  University. 
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It  is  proposed  in  the  next  and  several  succeeding  numbers  of 
this  Journal,  to  give  some  account  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lexington  and  the  circumjacent 
parts  of  Kentucky.  The  want  of  some  such  manual  of  prac- 
tical Botany  was  much  felt  by  the  writer,  whilst  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  during  the  last  summer,  to  a  small  class  of 
xesident  pupils,  in  the  medical  department  of  this  school. 

.  For,  whilst  e/emen/aiy  treatises  on  Botany  are  already  nume- 
rous and  daily  multiplying,  systematic  works  are  comparatively- 
rare;  and  as  yet  no  local  Flora  of  this  section  of  country  has 
been  published.  The  Flora  Boreah-Americana  of  the  elder 
Michaux,^  is  so  exceedingly  scarce  that  I  know  of  but  one  co- 
py in  the  Western  States;  nor  is  Push's  Flora  Americae  Sep- 
tentrionalis^  much  more  frequently  met  with.  These,  until 
Tery  lately,  were  the  only  two  standard  works  on  American 
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Botany,  and  although  the  excellent  production  of  Mr.  Elliott  t 
has  gone  very  far  towards  supplying  the  want  of  the  two  for- 
iner,  yet  it  do^  not  altogether  suit  the  Flora  of  this  latitude. 
Moreover,  works  of  this  comprehensive  kind  are  not  so.  well 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  heginnersin  the  study,  who,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  nice  discriminations  wliich  distinguish  one  genus 
of  plants  from  another,  or  the  yet  more  minute  shades  of  dif- 
ference between  the  individual  species,  arc  confused  and  lost 
amidst  the  multiplicity  of  each  which  they  meet  with.  '^The 
Genera  of  North  American  Plants'' by  Mr.  Nuttall,*  although 
invaluable  to  the  proficient  in  the  science  and  to  the.  general 
bbtsmist,  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  for  the  mere  tyro  in 
the  study. 

It  IS  true  that  in  the  Eastern  States,  many  very  clieap  and 
good  compendiums  of  systematic  Botany  have  recently  been 
published;  as  those  of  Drs«  Bigelow,  Barton,  Darlington  and 
Torrey.  Of  these  the  three  first,  however,  are  purely  local  in 
their  character,  being  confined  to  an  account  of  the  indigenous 
productions  found  in  the  vicinities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  consequently  are  not  suited  to 
the  investigation  of  these  peculiar  to  this  locality;  whilst  the 
Iast,2  on  account  of  its  comprehensiveness,  is  liable  to  the  same 
inconveniences  attending  the  works  of  Michaux,  Pursh  and 
Nuttall. 

To  remedy  in  some  degree  these  different  objections  to  the 
otherwise  excellent  works  just  mentioned — works  which  no 
American  3otanist  should  be  without,  is  the  object  of  the  con- 
templated undertaking;  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will 
throw  together,  within  a  smajl  compass,  all,  or  tlie  greater  num-' 
berof  the  plants  of  this  neighbourhood,  will  do  so  without  con- 
necting them  with  associate  genera  and  kindred  species  found 
in  other  parts  of  America.  By  this  means,  it  is  hoped  that 
amateurs  in  the  science  throughout  the  Western  country,  but 
more  especially  the  students  of  Botany  in  this  institution,  wilt 

I  A  sketch  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  2  toIs.  8vo. 
bj  Stephen  i^iott Chadeiton,  1821-24. 

S  Floia  •f  tbel^oithem  an4  Middle  States,  by  Dr.  John  Torre j  of  Nctv 
Tork. 
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be  facilitated  in  their  acquirement  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  plants,  by  having  their  attention  directed  to  a  fewer  number; 
and  be  enabled  the  more  easily  to  identify  and  name  tlie  in- 
dividuals, when  met  with  in  their  excursions  around  this  town^ 
while  distant  Botanists  may  form,  from  the  sketch  here  given, 
some  general  idea  of  the  local  Flora  of  this  part  of  Western 
America. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  diflSculty  which  presents 
itself  to  the  Botanical  student,  at  the  onset  of  his  inquiries,  is 
that  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  science ;  more  especially  when 
he  endcvivours,  by  reference  to  books,  to  ascertain  the  system- 
atic name  of  any  particular  plant  before  him.  For  although, 
from  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  science, 
he  may  be  at  no  loss,  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  flower,  in 
saying  to  which  class  and  order  in  the  Linnaean  system  it  be- 
longs, yet  he  must  refer  to  systematic  writings  to  discover  its 

genus;  and  if,  from  some  obvious  and  well  defined  character,  he 

» 

s^iould  be  so  foi*tunate  as  to  ascertain  its  generic  title,  still  a 
farther  difficulty  awaits  him  in  fixing  upon  the  precise  species  it 
may  be :  and  if  the  genus  should  happen  to  be  an  extensive  one, 
embracing  a  great  number  of  species,  his  labour  will  be  pro- 
porlionably  increased,  before  he  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
name  of  his  plant. 

In  consequence  of  these  difficulties  attending  the  nomencla-t 
turc  of  the  science,  all  Botanists  have  regarded  it,  as  a  remark- 
able epoch  in  the  history  of  their  studies,  when,  unaided  by  the 
helping  hand  of  a  preceptor,  they  have  first  discovered  the 
proper  name  of  a  plant,  before  unknown  to  them.  The  elder 
barton,!  whose  name  justly  stands  at  the  head  of  American 
Philo^opliical  Botanists,  has  frequently  dwelt,  with  peculiar 
delight, on  his  first  achievement  of  this  object;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  ecstacy  with  which,  after  wading  through  the 
Aoluminous  class  Pcntandria,  in  the  "species  Plantarum'' of 
Linna:^!!?,  I  was  enabled  with  certainty  to  designate  an  Inter- 
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<!sting  little  plant,  the  object  of  my  search,  to  be  the  Claytonia 
Virginiau 

It  is  in  this  manner  then,  that  local  Floras  are  especially 
useful  to  the  student  of  Botapy,  in  facilitating  bis  acquaintance 
with  the  vegetable  productions  more  immediately  around  him. 
In  treatises  of  this  kind,  descriptive  histories  are  given  of  those 
plants  only  which  are  found  growing  in  particular  districts  of 
country,  separate  and  apart  from  those,  however  nearly  related 
to  them,  which  are  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  same  country, 
or  are  found  throughout  the  world.  Thus  in  the  "  Florula 
Bostoniensis^^  of  Bigelow,  there  are  described  seven  species  of 
the  genus  viola;  in  the  work  of  Pu  sh,  we  find  twenty-two  species 
enumerated,  as  growing  in  different  parts  of  North  America  j 
whilst  in  the  latest  and  most  comprehensive  systems  of  general 
Botany,  there  are  designated  secenty^ight  species  of  this  generic 
family,  now  known  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  num- 
ber is  still  constantly  increasing,  as  heretofore  unexplored 
quarters  of  the  globe  are  visited  by  naturalists.  So  compre- 
hensive, indeed,  is  this  humble  genus,  that  Sir  James  Edward 
SAiith  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  ^  that  a  full  scientific  botanical 
essay  on  Viola,  might  display  as  much  skill  and  learning,  and 
be  made  subservient  to  as  much  philosophical  illustration  of 
Botany,  as  any  monographical  subject  that  could  be  chosen.^'  ^ 
It  is  then  plainly  apparent,  that  the  Boston  student  would  be 
enabled  to  ascertain  and  identify  any  one,  or  all  the  violets 
growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  place,  by  i;pference  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bigelow,  with  far  more  readiness  and  certainty, 
than  if  he  were  to  consult  the  extensive  Flora  of  Pursh,  or  tlic 
yet  more  general  systems  last  mentioned^ — ^the  comparative 
difficulty  in  the  latter  case  being  as  seventy-eight  to  seven.  So 
with  any  other  individual  plant,  and  so  with  the  whole  Flora 
of  any  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  student  still  farther  in  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  scientific  nomenclature  of  plants,  some 
peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  his  investiga- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  description  of  each  one,  will  be  found  in 
the  proposed  publication. 

—  '  '  ■■'■  '  ■  ■         ■  ■!         M  ■■,    I       I        _.    I,     I    «         I  I.,   ..         ,  ,|h      , 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  intended  to  arrange  the  plants  described 
in  the  Floriila  Lexingtoniensis,  neither  according  to  the  arti- 
ficial system  of  Linnsbs,  nor  the  natural  method  of  Jussieu; 
but  in  the  order  of  their  seasons  of  Jhwering^  constituting  it  thos 
properly  a  Calendar  of  Flora.     This  disposition  may  be   ob- 
jected to  by  some,  as  being  botli  unnatural  and  unscientific ; 
since  by  following  it,  those  plants  most  nearly  allied  botanicalljr, 
may  be  widely  separated:  and  even  two  species  of  the   same 
genus,  one  of  which  may  happen  to  bloom  in  March  and  the 
other  in  November,  will  necessarily  be  placed  at  the  opposite 
extremes  of  the  catalogue.     The  inconvenience  is  seen  and  the 
objection  granted,  but  they  are  both  willingly  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  promotiiig  the  object  more  immediately  in  view — 
that  of  facilitating  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  Botany, 
by  enabling  its  student  in  this  institution  to  become  familiar 
with  its  technicalities,  in  the  easiest  and  shortest  manner  possible, 
and  practically  conversant  with  the  vegetable  productions  of 
this  neighbourhood,  by  offering  him  descriptions  of  the  plants  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  are  presented  to  him  by  the  hand 
of  nature.    The  advantages  gained  by  this  arrangement  in 
acquiring  the  names  of  plants  will,  I  hope,  appear  from  a  single 
example.     The  class  Pentandria,  the  fifth  of  Linnaeus,  being 
by  far  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  whole  system,  the  spe- 
cies ranged  under  it  must  necessarily  be  numerous  even  in  the 
most  limited  Flora,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  bf  descrip- 
tions which  he  has  to  examine ,  is  it  the  more  difficult  for  the 
Botanist  to  identify  any  particular  one  with  the  specimen  be- 
fore him;  hence  I  have  known  many  students,  by  no  means 
deficient  either  in  patient  research,  or  the  "ardor  botanicus,^ 
to  throw  away  a  pcntandrous  plant,  in  utter  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  distinguish  it  from  among  its  numerous  class- 
mates.    But  if  the  individuals  of  this  extensive  tribe  arc  sepa- 
rated, and  present  themselves  one  by  one  in  the  order  of  their 
inflorescence,  the  difficulty  of  encountering  and  naming  tbeni 
will  be  at  once  abridged.     In  farther  evidt^ncc  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  plan  pmposed,  I  may  observe,  that  even  the  um- 
belliferous subdivision  of  the    Tith  class  is  itself  ro  extensive, 
and  the- individuals  rompoi-inc:  it.  are  chararfcriecd  by  sucL 
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htce  shaciefi  of  distinction  as  to  perplex  even  the  veteran  pro- 
ficient in  the^tudy.  The  task  must  then  be  a  hopeless  one  for 
an  inexperienced  novice ;  ]>ut  if  he  finds  antongst  the  snows  of 
March  one  solitary  species  of  the  pentandrous  elass,  and  dis- 
covers it  to  be  umbelliferous,  and,  on  consulting  his  vade- 
mecum,  he  finds,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hst,  one  only  Indi- 
vidual of  the  kind  described  under  the  name  of  Erigenia  hut" 
bosttj  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  plant  in 
question.  In  this  manner  are  the  vernal  species  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  bloom  in  mid-summer^  and  these 
again  irom  the  autumnal. 

In  the  next  place^  will  be  given  the  derivatton  of  each  generid 
name  as  the  genera  occur,  and  the  fact  will  be  stated  when  the 
name  is  gratuitous  or  its  derivation  fanciful,  obscure,  orun^ 
known.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  science  of  Botany,  that  its 
technical  appellations,  both,  in  its  elementary  and  systematic 
departments,  are  unmeaning,  harsh  and  arbitrary,  couched 
in  hard  latinity  or  yet  more  uncouth  derivative^  from  Greek. 
To  the  language  of  the  science  in  its  elementary^  anatomical 
or  physiological  branches^  the  present  essay  has  no  reference; 
a  defence  of  these  being  more  properly  the  province  of  the 
lecturer  or  writer  on  its  elementary  principles;  but  of  the 
systematic  names  applied  to  individual  plants,  it  is  but  lair  to 
state,  that  this  nomenclature,  if  not  equally  concise  and  ex* 
plicit  with  that  of  modem  chemistry^  is  much  more  so  than 
the  chemical  vocabulary  of  the  Lost  century^  and  is  as  definite 
and  intelligible  to  the  novice  as  the  language  of  anatomy,  at 
this  time,  in  describing  the  various  muscles  and  other  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  human  body ;  and  yet  no  body  objects  to  these 
anatomical  names. 

By  giving,  then,. a  few  words  of  explanation  In  regard  to  the 
title  of  each  genus,  we  hope  in  some  measure  to  do  away  thid 
objection  td  the  science,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  impress  more 
deeply  these  names  upon  the  mind  of  the  student.  Thus  the 
title  given  to  a  very  beautiful  and  extensive  genus  of  North- 
American  plants,  sonde  of  which  are  medicinal,  is  Asclepias; 
whiEhto  the  tyro  might  seem  at  first  sight  altogether  unmean* 
ing  or  arbitrary ;  but  when  be  is  informed  that  it  is  derived  firom 
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£sculapius,  the  propriety  of  the  dedication  is  at  once  scen^ 
and  is  more  likely  to  be  remembered:  and  so  with  the  most 
of  those  generic  denominations  obtained  from  proper  names*. 
Still  more  appropriate  and  intelligible  are  those  afforded  by 
some  conspicuous  property  or  character  in  the  plants  theni- 
selves,  as  in  the  Latin  derivatives  Convolvulus^  Sanguinaria^- 
Lactuca^  Sempervivum^  Trifolium^  fee*  or  those  of  Greek  ex- 
traction, as  Epidendrum^  Hydrophyllum^  Helianthusy  Padophyl- 
lum,  Cardiospcrmuirty  Dracoccphalon^  Polygala^  Sue. 

Thirdly. — The  class  and  order  of  the  genus  in  the  Linnaean 
system  will  next  be  given ;  but  as  this  treatise  presupposes  au 
acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  Botany,  or  at  least  with  the 
principles  of  the  sexual  system  of  that  naturalist,,  no  explana- 
tion of  his  system  will  be  here  attempted^ 

Fourthly, — The  description  of  the  genus  will  follow;  but,  as 
the  arrangement  proposed  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  separation 
of  the  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  to  avoid  repetition, 
the  generic  character  will  be  given  before  the  first  species 
of  that  genus ;  and  the  genera  and  species  being  both  number- 
ed, the  character  of  the  former  can  easily  be  referred  to,  when 
^ny  subsequent  species  present  themselvesj 

Fifthly. — ^Next  will  follow  some  particular  species  of  the  genus 
under  consideration,  but  as  the  difierent  species  of  the  same 
genus  often  bloom  at  very  different  seasons  of  the  year,  they 
will  be  met  with  m  different  parts  of  the  Florula,  according  te- 
the  periods  of  their  eiflorescence.  The  distinctive  names  given 
to  these  different  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  characteris- 
tic, that  their  meaning  is  at  once  apparent,  and  requires  i\9 
explanation ;  as  Asclepius  tuherosa^  Lactuca  virosa^  Helianthus 
annuusy  Trifolium  rcpcns^  &c.  Where,  however,  the  sense  of 
tlicse  specific  appellations  is  more  obscure^  it  will  be  explained. 

Sixthly. — Then  will  be  given,  in  as  few  words  as  are  consis- 
tent with  perspicuity,  a  description  of  the  specie^^  adding  some  of 
the  more  common  synonyms  by  which  the  same  plant  may  have 
been  described  in  different  books. 

Seventhly,  and  in  conclusion,  some  general  observations  will 
be  made  on  tlie  individual  under  review,  noting  any  striking, 
peculiarity,  when  such  is  offered,  by  which  it  may  be  at  once 
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xlistinguished  from  other  plants,  or  from  other  spocies  of  the 
same  genus — the  particular  locality  in  which  it  may  be  found — 
the  exact  period  of  its  being  first  in  general  bloom — the  dura- 
tion of  its  florescence — the  ordinary  time  of  ripening  its  see^ 
or  fruit,  and  finally  its  application  to  occonomical,  dietetic,  or 
medicinal  purposes. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  that  this  sketch  shall  embrace  a 
complete  Flora  of  the  Lexington  country;  such  an  under- 
taking would  very  far  exceed  the  limits  which  could  be  alldw- 
ed  it,  in  even  four  numbers  of  this  Journal.  The  whole  de- 
sign of  the  proposed  publication,  is  to  aid  the  advances  of  the 
novice  in  the  science,  by  presenting  him  with  a  manual  or 
horn-book  in  Botany,  which  will  point  out  to  him  in  the  clear- 
est manner  possible,  those  plants  which  are  more  commonly 
met  witii  in  excursions  of  a  few  miles  around  this  place;  and 
of  ili*'^;*,  those  only  will  be  described,  which  are  more  likely 

to  ohlrude  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  observer.    Hence 

♦ 

many  of  our  trees,  whose  blossoms  are  obscure,  together  with 
the  greater  number  of  the  gramineous  plants,  and  all  the 
cryptogamous  productions,  will  be  excluded. 

Such  being  the  plan,  and  these  the  objects  in  view,  it  would 
be  deemed  superfluous  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  scientific 
and  minute  Botanist  for  the  numerous  imperfections  and  omis- 
sions which  will  doubtless  be  detected  in  the  ensuing  numbers. 
It  will  be  the  groundwork  merely — the  bare  outline  of  the 
natural  history  of  this  section  of  country,  in  one  of  its  most 
•  interesting  departments.  At  some  future  day,  the  work  maj 
assume  a  more  imposing  character,  when  the  humble  florula 
becomes,  by  farther  observations  and  additional  labour,  con- 
verted into  the  more  comprehensive  Flora.  In  its  forth-coming 
guise,  as  repeatedly  observed,  it  is  merely  intended  that  indocti 
discant: — ^thc  amcn^  meminisse  peritij  must  be  reserved  for  iie  ^ 
future  form. 


Art,  V. — Remarks  on  Cholera  hifaiUurtu  By  John  ^*.  *IIarriii 
SON  M.  D.  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


In  the  whole  class  of  those  kindred  diseases,  which  m  their 
fiuxnmer  and  autumnal  vfsitatipn  annually  afflict  difierent  parte 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  not  one,  which,  in  ordinary  years, 
demands  a  higher  degree  pf  attention,  except  bilious  remit** 
tent  fever,  from  the  medical  practitioner,  than  cholera  infan- 
tum. 

It  is  the  main  outlet  to  the  lives  of  a  great  many  childre9 
every  year;  and  when  the  rest  of  tlie  community  i^  compara-< 
tively  healthy,  its  ravages  invade  the  sanctuary  of  infantile  iee-* 
bleness,  and  sWeop  ^be  fond  anticipation^  of  parental  love  tQ 
the  grave. 

It  has  been  long  since  remarked  by  the  discerning  Cleghons 
that  vomiting  and  purging,  with  periodical  fever,  often  of  tlie 
erratic  kind,  without  any  fixed  type,  attack  young  children  ear- 
ly in  the  summer — and  that  in  consequence  of  children  sufier* 
ihg  more  froni  the  season  than  adults,  they  are  invaded  earlier 
•by  disease. 

It  is  a  fact  verified  by  repeated  observation,  that  the  ap-; 
proach  of  a  violent  epidemic  is  frequently  indicated  by  the  vi- 
olent seizure  of  children  with  cholera,  and  convulsions.  | 
witnessed  a  striking  confirmation  of  this  fact  in  1822.  The 
onset  of  the  terrific  epidemic  which  desolated  our  town  and 
its  neighbourhood  in  the  summier  and  autumn  of  that  year,  was 
first  seen  in  its  attacking  children  in  the  form  of  cholera  and 
conyulsionsii 

But  in  ordinary  years  the  amount  of  mortality  may  be  gradu- 
ated  by  the  intensity  and  duration  of  high  atmospheric  tempe* 
rature, as  Ishall  presently  attempt  to  show. 

Such  is  the  mortality  of  cholera  infantum  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, that  Dr.  Meigs  compute^  that  about  one  third  of  the 
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deaths  among  children  is  occasioned  by  this  disease  alone.  la 
the  absence  of  contagious  diseases,  such  as  pertussis,  and  mea- 
sles, there  seems  to  be  a  greater  mortality  among  the  children 
of  our  town  produced  by  the  disease,  than  the  computation  of 
Dr.  Meigs  evinces  with  regard  to  Philadelphia^ 

In  the  summer  of  1821, 1  saw  several  cases  in  which  there 
was  a  complication  of  hooping-cough  with  cholera  in  children, 
in  every  instance  of  which  a  fatal  issue  took  place. 

Among  the  several  remote  or  predisposing  causes  to  which 
the  origination  of  this  disease  has  been  ascribed,  I  will  notice 
the  most  prominent  and  operative.  1st.  Atmospheric  heat — 
The  mode  in  which  high  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  brings 
on  attacks  of  cholera  is  involved  in  some  controversy.  The 
contrariety  of  view,  given  by  different  writers,  concerping  the 
manner  in  which  external  heat  operates  in  producing  bowel 
affections,  need  not  delay  the  progress  of  this  discussion.  The 
novelty,  and  apparent  coincidence  with  nature,  of  Johnson's 
explanation  by  the  "cutaneo-hepatic  sympathy,"  which  Dr. 
Armstrong  has  termed  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  modern 
pathology,  has  subverted  the  former  opinions  entertained  on 
this  point.  But  it  becomes,  us,  as  inquirers  after  truth,  to 
pause  in  the  midst  of  our  precipitate  adoption  of  any  statement, 
which  we  are  likely  to  receiverathcr  implicitly  from  the  bland- 
ishments of  a  seductive  theory.  One  thing  we  know,  that  in 
the  medical  agency  of  opium,  we  have  presented  to  us  a  direct 
contradiction  of  this  theory.  Jobnsonsays,  there  is  a  synchro* 
nous  action  established  between  the  increased  secretion  of  bile 
and  the  augmented  secretion  of  perspiration,^ from  the  cradle 
to  the  gnive,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole ;"  and  that  heat  ap* 
plied  to  the  surface,  will  invariably  manifest,  in  its  influence  on 
the  system,  a  simultaneotis  excitation  of  both  the  skin  and  liver. 
When  we  give  opium,  and  the  state  of  disease  does  not  inter- 
fere with  its  intended  mode  of  operation  on  the  system,  we  di- 
minish the  secretion  of  bile,  whilst  the  skin  is  excited  into  aug- 
mented functional  action. 

After  a  full  dose  of  opium,  we  generally  find  that  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  bile  in  the  alvine  excretions;  and  as  long  as 
the  system  remains  under  its  narcotic  influence*  thchopatic  sc- 
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crction  appears  suspended,  whilst  the  skin  is  oflen  bathed  in 
sweat.  But  as  Dr.  Johnson  restricts  this  s)^nchronism  of  func- 
tional action  between  the  skin  and  liver  to  the  agency  of  heat, 
I  will  offer  one  or  two  facts  which  evidently  countervail  this 
universal  proposition.  When  a  patient  is  labouring  under  bil« 
ious  diariiioea,  we  frequently  see  the  skin  cold,  and  deiicicnt 
in  action.  Diarrhoea,  accompanied  with  discharges  of  bile ,  is 
often  occasioned  by  cold  applied  to  the  skin.  Many  persons 
are  subject  to  this  variety  of  bowel  complaint  whenever  they 
get  their  feet  wet. 

The  fact  is,  that  very  often  sweating  is  but  an  evidence^  and 
not  a  caiisc  of  the  subsidence  of  disease. 

The  precise  mode  in  which  atmospheric  heat  predisposes  to 
intestinal  derangement,  would  appear  to  be  the  following. 
There  is  an  intimate  relationship  of  function  between  the  stom- 
ach, with  its  dependant  organs,  and  the  surface.  In  cold  wea- 
ther the  power  of  digestion  is  increased  by  the  tone  imparted  to 
the  stomach  from  the  tonic  influence  of  moderate  cold  on  the 
ekin.  In  hot  weather  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  the 
Ftomach,  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  skin.  The 
lessened  appetite,  greater  liability  to  constipation  of  the  bow- 
els and  decrease  of  peptic  ^nergy,  which  are  felt  in  ourselves, 
and  noticed  in  others,  during  the  summer  season,  convince  our 
judgements  that  the  first  depreciating  influence  which  atmos- 
pheric heat  exerts  on  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  organs,  is 
by  its  agency  on  the  stomach,  imparted  through  the  skin. 

Dr.  Mann,  of  New  England,  in  1804,  pubhshed  an  Essay  on 
Cholera  Infantum,  which  is  reviewed  in  the  C(h  voU  p.  310,  of 
the  Medical  Repository  of  New  York,  in  which  he  introduced 
the  first  link  of  the  chain,  which  Johnson  has  so  ingeniously 
wrought. 

"By  a  previous  stimulation,"  says  Dr.  Mann,  "by  excessive 
heat,  the  liver  falls  into  a  torpid  condition."  "Thus,"  contin- 
ues the  doctor,  "heat  is  the  remote  cause;  a  torpor  of  the  liv- 
er, induced  by  the  excessive  excitement  of  that  active  agent, 
an  intermediate  cause;  and  a  superabundance  of  acids  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  consequence  of  defect  of  gall  (bile)  is  an 
immcdia-o  orproximatc  cause*" 
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The  explication  set  forth  ahove,  by  the  present  Writer,  as  re- 
gards the  manner  in  which  beat  operates  in  the  creation  of  an 
increased  susceptibility  in  the  intestines  to  deranged  action, 
will  receive  an  adiditional  support  from  a  consideration  of  the 
physiological  relations  of  the  stomach  and  other  chylopoietic 
•    viscera. 

The  mucous  system  of  the  ventro-pulmonary  apparatus,  as 
lucidly  demonstrated  by  Bichat  and  Broussais,  pervades  the 
stomachy  intestinal  tract,  ductus  communis  choledochus,  ductus 
cysticus,  hepatic  ducts,  pori  biliarii  and  acini.  As  a  living 
membrane,  endued  with  similar  organic  laws,  every  part  must 
be  operated  on  by  those  agents  which  excite  into  action  any 
other  portion.  Thus  heat  influencing  the  stomach,  as  noticed 
above,  tlie  impression  will  be  either  simultaneously  felt  by  the 
acini,  the  proper  secreting  portion  of  the  livcryorelse  the  ac- 
tion will  be  propagated  from  the  stomach  to  the  liver,  by  what 
Mr.  Hunter  termed  continuous  sympathy.  Whenever  the 
functional  activity  of  an  organ  is  diminished,  there  is  a  corres- 
ponding less  demand  for  blood,  the  pabulum  out  of  which  the 
secretions  are  formed. 

The  abdominal  organs  during  warm  weather,  and  in  hot  cli- 
mates, being  debilitated,  have  less  blood  circulating  in  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  liver  and  spleen  which  have  more, 
than  in  a  colder  atmosphere . .  The  spleen  and  liver  are  organs 
whose  office  is,  in  several  aspects,  peculiar.  The  spleen  is, 
perhaps,  altogether  intended  for  a  reservoir,  or  as  Rush  called 
it,  "  a  hand  basin''  to  receive  the  blood  which  might  be  too  in- 
juriously thrown  on  the  other  viscera. 

The  liver  undoubtedly  answers  a  similar  purpose,  and  Brous- 
sais has  placed  both  among  the  erective  tissues^  because  ho 
saw  them  subserving  sucli  a  purpose.  But  the  liver  is  a  trans- 
mitting organ  likewise,  as  the  venous  blood  of  all  the  chylo- 
poietic viscera  passes  through  it  to  reach  the  heart. 

There  being  a  loss  of  balance  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
in  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  liver  and  spleen  are  often  sur- 
charged^— the  consequence  is,  that  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen^ 
and  augmented  secretion  of  the  liver,  are  so  often  felt  and  seen 
in  hot  climates.     By  keeping  the  elements  of  physiological 
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knowledge  in  view,  we  may  thus  explain  phenomena  in  health 
and  disease,  without  seeking  the  dubious  light  of  some  mystic 
principle,  or  taking  up  an  isolated  fact  for  a  general  law. 

That  temperature  is  almost  alone  the  general  predisposing 
cause  6f  cholera  infantum,  is  rendered  obvious  from  the  follow- 
ing factS4  1st.  The  disease  occurs  as  an  infantile  epidemic  up- 
on the  accession  of  hot  weather  in  the  early  summer  months. 
2d.  It  declines  towards  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  bilious  feverp 
among  adults,  prevails.  3d.  It  occurs  both  before  and  after 
the  period  of  dentition. 

We  may  assume  it  as  a  good  general  axiom  in  medicine,  tbat 
whenever  a  disease  prevails  epidemically,  that  is  over  an  en- 
tire community,  it  must  have  its  origin  in  some  general  opera- 
ting cause. 

Therefore,  as  this  disease  often  spreads  to  a  great  extent  in 
a  town  or  city,  and  as  its  rise  is  obviously  connected  with  tlic 
accession  of  hot  weather,  we  may  safely  refer  to  that  powerful 
agent  for  its  production. 

Besides  atmospheric  heat,  the  disease  has  been  attributed  to 
coW,  dentition^  ximohohsome  dngesta  and  worms. 

The  affection  of  the  bowels  in  children  induced  by  exposurcf 
to  cold  in  winter,  is  a  mild  disease  compared  to  cholera.  I  do 
not  think  that  alternation  of  temperature  is  liable  to  produce' 
the  disea%e  as  much  as  intense  heat,  protracted  for* several  days 
ixnd  nights.  Dentition  may  aggravate  the  disease  when  exist- 
ing, and  may  even  act  as  an  exciting  irritant  in  developing  it, 
but  as  it  often  is  seen  anterior  to  the  period  of  dentition,  thi? 
can  only  be  considered  an  adventitious  circumstance. 

The  most  fatal  time  of  the  child's  life  at  which  the  disease 
appears,  is  the  second  summer  of  its  existence.  Tiiis  fact  re- 
jteives  a  ready  solution  in  the  reflection,  that  as  children  arc 
generally  weaned  after  the  first,  and  before  the  second  summer 
of  their  lives,  so  the  change  which  takes  place  in  their  ingcsta 
/rom  the  bland  milk  of  the  mother  to  a  diet  ordijiarily  compo- 
sed of  a  heterogcnirty  of  articles,  inflicts  incessant  irritation  on 
their  tender  stomachs,  no^v  weakened  by  the  accession  of  warm 
weather.  Children  during  cold  weather,  may  undergo  cholera 
crapulosa  from  excess  in  the  quantity  of  ordinary  diet,  or  from 
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the  ba^ncds  of  the  quality  of  their  food,  but  with  the  eracua* 
tlon  of  the  ingesta^  the  irritation  thus  created,  ceases.  There 
is  no  perpetuated  diseased  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
no  vitiated  secretion,  or  suspended  functional  action  of  the  liv- 
er, and  no  depraved  state  of  the  surface,  kept  up  for  days  in 
despite  of  evaeuants* 

As  to  intestinal  worms  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
production  of  cholera,  there  is  no  just  foundation.  Wlien  a 
child  is  attacked  with  the  disease,  the  lumbricoid  variety  of 
worms  pass  away,  sometimes  by  the  mouth  in  the  vomiting 
which  sometimes  ushers  in  the  complaint,  but  more  frequently, 
are  expelled,  or  rather  escape  per  anum. 

The  disease  may  come  on  with  a  purging,  without  vomiting, 
or  the  vomiting  may  supervene  after  purging  has  commenced ; 
often  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  both  emesis  and  catharsis. 

In  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease,  the  child  is  at  first  languid 
and  sluggish,  a  slight  febrile  heat  is  manifest,  the  thirst  is 
greater  than  natural,  and  the  bowek  may  be  torpids  The  vom- 
iting and  purging  come  on  with  increased  heat  of  the  skin  and 
fever,  the  ingesta  recently  taken  are  thrown  up  with  the  fluid 
drank,  and  the  foecal  matter,  already  in  the  bowels,  is  evacua- 
ted. As  the  alvine  discharges  become  more  frequent,  tenesmus 
and  tormina,  evinced  by  the  writhing  and  screaming  of  the 
little  sufierer,  with  straining,  and  a  forcing  out  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  rectum,  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
symptoms.  The  vomiting  is  repeated  whenever  any  fluids 
even  the  mother^s  milk,  if  the  child  is  at  the  breast,  isswallow-* 
ed.  The  patient  cries  and  frets  for  water,  points  to  the  vessel, 
convulsively  snatches  it  when  brought  near  the  lips,  and  hastily 
swallows  it  down. 

The  evacuations  by  stool  now  become  thin,  and  colourless, 
or  slim}',  tinged  with  blood,  at  times  with  a  slight  colouring 
of  bile:  in  the  worst  cases,  there  is  no  appearance  of  that  se« 
cretion. 

The  bowels,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  when  in  its  down- 

'  ward  march  towards  a  fatal  termination,  are  in  a  high  state 

of  irritation,  with  coldness  of  the  surface ;  the  abdomen  and 

head  are  hot  to  the  touch,  the  tongue  white  and  furred,  the 
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child's  countenanee  assumes  a  settled  cast  of  gloom  and  fret— 
fuine8s,it  moans  out  a  feeble  cry,  the  stools  are  squirted  out  or 
Ibrcibly  ejected^  with  straining,  great  prostration  ensues,  in- 
cessant restlessness,  and  sometimes  convulsions  close  the  scene. 
Symptoms,  simulative  of  dropsy  of  the  head,  often  draw  over 
'  the  above  dark  and  melancholy  picture,  the  curtain  of  death. 
But  although  I  once  thought,  that  in  every  case,  Where  the 
disease   terminates  fatally,  with   symptoms  indicating  great 
sensorial  disturbance,  that  the  patient  dies  hydrocephalic,  I 
am  disposed  to  doubt  the  eo.rfectness  of  that  inference.     I  re- 
gret that  I  ha^^e  never  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  sound- 
ness of  either  opinion^  by  opening  the  heads  of  children  dying 
of  this  complaintT    But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  great  cere- 
bral derangement  which  obtains  in  adults,  and  especially  in 
children,  when  there  is  much  irritation  in  the  st<Hnach  and 
bowels,  our  minds  will  be  brought  into  at  least  a  reluctance  in 
admitting  that  in  ali  cases,  a  child  dies  of  dropsy  in  the  brain, 
when  there  exists  in  a  distant  organ,  a  sufficient  degree  of  irri- 
tation to  account  for  the  symptoms  of  diseased  encephalon 
present. 

Ingesta  often,  and  worms  sometimes  in  children,  produce 
convulsions,  strabismus,  and  a  comatose  state.  That  the  func* 
tional  action  of  the  1)rain  may  be  much  disturbed,  without 
structural  lesion,  the  following  case  of  pathological  anatomj 
will  show, 

A  man,  of  fine  constitution,  was  last  summer  brought  from 
tfic  canal  into  the  Louisville  Hospital  with  bilious  fever.  He 
seemed  much  alarmed,  but  his  case  did  net  put  on  a  very  ma- 
fignant  appearance.  He  was  bled  and  purged  by  the  attend- 
ing physician  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  had  been  bled  at 
Shippingport,  before  his  admission,  quite  liberally.  His  brain 
seemed,  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  to  be  consid- 
erably affected.  A  consultation  was  held  on  his  case,  the  day 
before  he  died.  There  was  a  division  of  sentiment  about  the 
case,  as  is  usual  among  men  when  we  are  puzzled  by  a  difficult 
and  recondite  subject  of  investigation.  At  the  time  of  the 
consultation,  the  man  was  slightly  delirious,  had  dilated  pupils, 
with  subsultus  tendinum,  open  compressible  pulse,  with  a  skim 
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•«f  healthj  tempe^rature,  and  tongue  tremulous  to  a  great  de^ 
gree,  whenever  he  attempted  to  protrude  it  from  the  mouth* 

Ader  his  death  he  was  opened.     I  had  given  my  opinion  b^ 
fore  he  died ,  that  his  brain  was  only  functionally  aflfectcd  from 
the  general  state  of  the  sptem;  but  when  told  that  he  died  in 
convulsions,  I  felt  disposed  to  retract  my  opinion^  and  admit  the 
correctness  of  the  view  taken  by  my  respectable  colleagues* 
But  the  dissection  proved  the  soundness  of  my  first  opinion,  as 
there  was   not  the  least  appearance  of  inflammation  in  the 
brain,  or  its  membranes.     Yet  I  was  mistaken  in  a  previous 
supposition,  of  the  entire  absence  of  inflammation  in  any  one 
organ;  for  the  intestines  manifested  signs  of  inflammation  in 
their  upper  portion.    It  is  a  familiar  phenomenon  which  sur«' 
geons  witness  every  day,  that  when  the  constitution  receives 
some  sudden  shock  either  from  a  concussion,  or  operatbn,  the 
nervous  system  sinks  under  the  blow.    Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Mr, 
Travers  have  given  us  some  striking  cases  of  this  kind.     Analo» 
gou? functional  disturbances  occur  in  the  brain  whenever  any 
sudSen  irritation  is  developed,  especially  when  such  an  irrita* 
tion  arises  in  the  excitable  system  of  a  child.     The  intensity 
Df  such  cerebral  derangement  must  be  graduated  by  a  ratioi 
compounded  of  the  physiological  relations  of  the  oi^an  suffer^ 
ing  under  the  irritation,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  individu- 
al, from  age,  or  sex,  or  peculiarity  of  constitution,  to  be  affected 
by  such  sympathetic  excitement,    I  by  no  means  deny  the  re» 
ality  of  such  an  occurrence,  as  dropsy  of  the  brain  supervening 
im  cholera  infantum ;  but  the  verity  of  the  supposition  that  in 
^11  cases  of  the  sudden  termination  of  the  complaint  in  symp- 
toms like  those  of  hydrocephalus,  we  are  to  infer  the  presence 
^f  water  in  the  brainier  even  active  infianmiation  of  the  en- 
cephalon,  is  what  the  foregoing  observations  are  intended  to 
disprove. 

More  commonly,  however,  the  complaint  takes  on  a  milder 
type  than  that  described  above.  The  seicure  is  mariced  by 
only  slight  vomidng,  or  without  any  vomiting  at  aH,  with  frothy 
loose  stools,  little  fever,  slight  restlessness,  some  thirst  and  de- 
fect of  appetite.  If  any  food  is  taken  by  the  patient,  it  passes 
nearly  unchanged  tiuough  the  bowels.  Hiding  to  the  irritatios 
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already  existing.  In  young  children  at  the  breast,  even  tJi^ 
mother's  milk  is  thrown  up  slightly  coagulated,  or  is  evacuated 
per  anum  in  a  similar  condition.  The  flesh  and  plumpness  of 
the  child  fade  rapidly  away— the  eyes  assume  a  sunken  appear- 
ance, and  are  of  a  glassy  aspect— or  the  child  as  it  dozes,  keeps 
them  half  open  and  seems  insensible  when  a  fly  lights  on 
them — the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  puckered  up  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  levator  anguli  oris — the  abdomen  is  tense — 
the  skin  of  the  thighs  becomes  loose,  flabby,  and  wrinkled — an 
extreme  degree  of  emaciation  succeeds  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  the  bones  of  the  hip  and  other  pointed  processes,  push 
through  the  skin;  aphthae  arise  in  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  throat, 
which  appear  to  per\^ade  the  entire  intestinal  tube  and  ex- 
coriate the  anus,  and  the  child  gradually  sinks,  till  released 
from  its  protracted  sufierings  by  death. 

The  sketch  given  of  the  complaint  in  its  severer  and  milder 

forms,  doubtless  needs  a  more  exact  filling  up  by  the  details  of 

•a 

a  nriore  minute  and  circumstantial  relation.  But  it  were  an 
Utterly  unattainable  attempt  to  pourtray  every  variatioitHn  a 
disease,  which  can  only  be  adequately  known  and  comprehend- 
ed by  personal  observation.  The  confused  accounts  given  by 
some  of  the  types,  or  diversities  of  cholera,  may  puzzle,  but 
can  never  enlighten  the  reader. 

The  science  and  practice  of  medicine  are  laid  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  of  disease,  and  the  agents  to  act  on  the 
subject.  Practical  skill  is  grounded  on  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  kind  and  degree  of  departure  from  health  in  any  given 
case,  and  the  suitableness  of  the  remedies  at  hand  to  work  a 
change  in  such  aberrations. 

Should  the  physician  have  a  correct  view  of  the  pathology 
of  the  case,  he  can  fairly  appreciate  every  variation  in  the 
aspect  of  the  disease;  but  he  surely  would  no  more  think  of 
multiplying  divisions  because  of  the  fluctuations  thus  rapidly 
passing  before  him,  than  be  would  of  distinguishing  a  person 
by  difierent  names  on  account  of  the  changes  which  his  coun- 
tenance undergoes,  from  the  agitations  which  rise  within  his 
breast.  We  know  the  identity  of  the  man  by  his  fixed  personal 
features-—6o  we  recognize  a  disease  ty  certain  habitudes  nnd^ 
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characteristics  which  it  poesesses,  and  having  come  to  a  con- 
clusion as  respects  its  nature,  we  then  build  our  indications  on 
§uch  knowledge.  Our  indications  in  cholera  infantum  will 
arise  from  the  views  entertained  of  its  causes  and  nature.  As 
we  cannot  remove  the  great  remote  agent  which  operates  in 
its  production,  we  therefore  cannot  prevent  a  predisposition 
from  being  engendered.  But  we  may  remove  the  exciting 
causes,  and  direct  our  remedies  to  the  fulfilment  of  indications 
for  the  cure. 

The  first  indication  is,  to  remove  the  exciting  cause,  whate-r 
ver  it  may  be.  *  The  second  is^to  restore  the  natural  functional 
action  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver  and  skin.  And  the  third 
is,  to  sustain,  when  restored,  such  healthy  action. 

To  fulfil  the  first  indication,  several  consideratipns  should  be 
attended  to.  If  painful  dentition,  indicated  by  swelled  gums, 
and  great  heat  about  the  mouth,  acts  as  an  irritant,  we  must 
freely  and  repeatedly  incise  the  gums.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  frequent  incisions  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  tooth 
through  the  gum  by  creating  a  cicatrix;  for  the  fact  is,  that  a 
newly  formed  part  is  always  more  easily  absorbed  than  the  ori- 
ginal parts.  I  have  often  known  children  seem  pleased  after 
this  simple  operation,  from  the  relief  aftbrded  them.  The 
membrane  covering  the  tooth  must  be  cut,  or  the  intended  ad- 
vantage  is  not  secured. 

Should  ingesta,  such  as  £ruit,  vegetables,  or  any  other  article 
of  diet  be  the  irritant,  we  must  give  a  gentle  emetic,  such  as 
ipecacuanha,  or  provoke  emesis  by  warm  water.  As  errors  in 
diet  are  the  most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  the  attack,  we 
should  be  extremely  wary  and  vigilant  on  this  point.  If  sup- 
pressed perspiration  be  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  skin,  the 
surface  of  the  body  being  dry  and  hot,  we  may  very  advanta- 
geously give  the  ipecacuanha,  whether  or  not  there  is  evidence 
of  any  crudities  in  the  stomach. 

The  second  indication  is  of  more  difficult  fulfilment.  The 
exact  state  of  an  organ  in  disease,  is  not  easily  comprehended. 
We  may  speculate  with  geometrical  precision  about  congestion, 
and  elaborately  discuss  in  set  phrases,  the  state  of  excitement 
-and  excitability,  yet  after  all  we  find  that  the  laws  which  gov- 
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em  vitality,  are  constantly  vaiyingin  their  mode  of  operation^ 
Consequently  we  can  never  arrive  at  any  just  conclusions  about 
the  diseased  condition  of  an  organ,  unless  we  take  this  essential 
feature  of  animal  life  into  our  computation. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  stomach  of  a  child  predis* 
posed  to  this  complaint,  is  by  atmospheric  heat.  A  child,  how- 
ever, may  escape  by  great  circumspection  in  diet  and  clothing 
from  an  attack  of  cholera.  But  some  foreign  irritant  being 
applied,  or  the  predisposing  cause  acting  with  such  intensit j 
as  to  become  likewise  the  excitingi  the  stomach  is  roused  inta 
inorbid  action. 

The  first  link  of  the  chain  of  morbid  movement  ie  irritatiooi 
causing  suspension  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  stomach  $ 
then  quickly  succeeds  increased  determinatipn  tp  the  deranged 
part,  the  function  of  the  liver  is  involved  in  the  train  of  diseased 
action,  the  skin  sympathises;  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  re* 
fleqtively  acted  on  by  these  accessory  disturbances  of  the  liver 
and  skin,  and  so  the  disease  is  perpetuated. 

Should  the  irritant,  exciting  into  action  the  predisposition, 
be  directed  to  the  stomach,  the  above  regular  concatenation 
will  ensue.  But  suppose  the  exciting  cause  acts  pn  the  skin, 
such  as  suppressed  perspiration  from  cold,  then  we  have  an  in- 
creased centripetal  movement  of  blood  on  the  internal  organs, 
with  an  additional  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  from 
the  intimate  consent  which  obtains  between  the  skin  and  these 
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To  fulfil  the  second  indication  laid  down,  that  is,  to  restore, 
the  natural  functional  action  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver  and 
skin,  or  in  other  words,  to  calm  the  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
and  promote  the  secretions  of  the  iiver  and  skin,  ia  often  of 
difficult  attainment.  The  first  remedy  which  offers  jtself  t^ 
notice  is  an  emetic.  The  operation  of  an  emetic  has  some- 
thing  tranquillizing  in  it  which  is  not  easily  explained.  Vom- 
iting induced  by  art,  has  a  powerful  agency  in  restoring  the 
secretory  action  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  suriace,  am} 
thus  carrying  off  febrile  excitement.  Besides,  the  whole  ab- 
dominal viscera  are  agitated  by  the  eilbrts  of  the  stomach,  and 
cooperating  muscles,  to  eject  its  contents^  the  liver  is  roused 
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into  a  secretion  of  bile,  and  die  contents  of  the  gall-bladder 
are  emulged  and  thrown  up.  But  besides  such  apparently 
mechanical  effects,  there  is  a  peculiar  imfnression  produced  on 
the  nervous  system,  which,  1  cannot  now  stop  to  inquire  into. 

In  ordinary  cases,  if  caBed  in  early,  I  commence  with  ipecac-* 
uanha.  Some  practitioners  of  standing  prefer  tartar  emetic, 
but  its  operation  is  rather  too  severe  for  very  young  children* 
It  certainly  appears  to  have  a  more  influential  agency  in  acting 
on  the  skin  and  livef  than  ipecacuanha.  Dr.  Chapman  men* 
tinned  that  he  had  seen  several  deaths  induced  by  the  depres- 
sing effects  of  tartar  emetic  on  the  systems  of  young  children, 
and  that  able  practitioner  admonished  his  class  against  its  too 
liberal  employment  in  the  diseases  of  infancy. 

In  the  severer  forms  of  cholera,  where  the  vomiting  has  con« 
tinued  several  hours,  and  the  sldn  is  at^  or  below  the  health]^ 
standard  of  heat  in  children,  and  where  the  alvine  discharges 
are  thin  and  without  a  feculent  sooen,  I  never  adventure  on  ex^ 
hibiting  an  emetic  at  all. 

In  1820, 1  gave  one  of  my  own  children  ipecacuanha  with 
great  disadvantage,  which  ran  off  by  the  bowels  as  it  entered 
•them,  producing  no  sort  of  secretion  from  die  liver.  He  was 
saved  by  putting  the  system  under  the  narcotic  influence  of  opi- 
um, combined  with  calomeL 

The  safest  practice  in  the*  majority  of  cases  of  cholera,  is 
that  pointed  out  by  two  eminent  men  in  the  profession.  Dr» 
Ayre  of  England,  and  Dr.  Dewees  of  Philadelphia,  both  dls- 
tinguiriied  for  their  superior  practical  skill,  have  recommended 
the  same  mode  of  treatment.  As  this  is  a  very  important  point 
in  the  discussion,!  will  copy  what  they  advance  on  the  subject.^ 

Dr.  Ayre  in  his  excellent  little  work  on  the  liver,  after  speak- 
ing of  restoring  the  secretion  of  that  organ  by  calomel,  as  well 
as  modeniting  the  excessive  production  of  a  vitiated  secretion 
from  the  liver  by  the  sa9ie  remedy,  continues  thus:  ^  In  the 
following  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  practice  pursued,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  cholera  morbus,  consists  in  giving  a  third, 
or  a  fourth  part  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  according  to  the  age  or 
other  circumstances  of  the  patient  every  half  hour,  for  live  or 
six  successive  hours*  or  until  the  sickness  abates :  and  with  such 
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success  in  renewing  the  secretion  when  interrupted,  or  in  les- 
sening it  wlien  excessive,  and  in  allaying  the  sickness  conse- 
quent upon  these  states^  as  rarely  to  require, excepting  incases 
of  unusual  severity^  a  continuance  of  the  medicine  beyond  the 
sixth  or  eighth  dose.  To  those  accustomed  to  consider  calomel 
to  be  only  useful  when  administered  in  large  doses,  because  it 
requires  to  be  so  employed  in  puerperal  inflammation,  and  some 
other  acute  diseases,  the  minute  quantities  here  given,  may  b^ 
thought  perhaps  unlikely  to  be  efficient;  but  to  such  it  maybe 
observed^  that,  until  we  know  something  more  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  medicine  acts,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  by  any 
other  rule  than  actual  experience,  the  dose  required  to  render 
it  available  for  any  specific  purpose/'    p<  174, 

Dr.  Deweesj  in  his  work  on  children,  says^  "  We  first  pre- 
scribed this  remedy  (calomel)  in  ddses  of  half  a  grain,  or  an 
eighth  of  a  grain  in  cholera,  in  the  year  1795,  and  were,  by 
some  of  our  medical  friends^  severely  ridiculed,  for  the  suppo- 
sed insufiiciency  of  the  dose.  But  this  did  not  deter  us  from 
the  practice;  for  we  have  pursued  it  from  that  period  until  the 
present  moment,  though  we  could  then  gain  but  few  to  ouf 
opinion.  Since,  however,  Dr.  Ayre  has  written  on  the  subject, 
it  has  got  into  general  use.  We  never  combine  opium  with 
the  calomel  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease;  being  convinced 
it  is  better  to  exhibit  it  alone.  The  following  is  the  form  and 
average  dose  we  use: 

R.  Calom.  ppt.  gr.  iij..  Sacch.  alb.  gr.  vj.  M.  div.  in  par.  xij. 

"  One  of  these  powders  is  thrown  dry  into  the  child's  mouth, 
every  hour,  until  the  bowels  are  decidedly  operated  on  by 
them;  this  maybe  known  by  the  stools  being  more  copious, 
less  frequent,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  a  tenacious  slime 
of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  tone  of  colour."    p.  402. 

The  milder  preparations  of  mercury,  have  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  in  this  affection* 
Calomel  is  the  best  medicine  when  properly  administered. 
The  blue  pill  is  a  very  useful  article,  and  by  some  practitioners 
preferred  to  calomel.  I  have  tried  the  method  of  giving  calo- 
mel as  directed  by  Drs.  kyre  and  De wees,,  as  well  as  the  one 
suggested  by  Cheyne,  and  at  times  have  given  the  remedy  with 
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more  "boldness  than  as  prescribed  bj  the  last  author.  When 
there  is  a  hot  skin,  with  full  pulse,  great  restlessness,  very  vitiar 
ted  discharges,  either  exceedingly  fetid  and  slimy,  or  thin  and 
destitute  of  odour,  I  prefer  large  doses  of  calomel  to  small 
ones;  because  the  design  is  to  reduce  excessive  action,  and 
pave  the  way  for  a  more  alterant  plan*  If  the  stomach  will 
retain  oil  after  the  calomel,  it  may  be  advantageously  adminis- 
tered. However,  if  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  the  small 
doses«  with  the  positive  interdiction  of  fluids,  except  a  thin 
gruel  made  of  parched  com  meal,  will  accomplish  more  than 
the  full  doses.  When  there  is  a  coldness  on  the  skin,  weak, 
quick  pulse,  with  much  tossing  of  the  bead,  the  warm  bath, 
stimulating  embrocations  to  the  abdomen,  and  calomel  combi- 
ned with  opium,  are  the  proper  measures  for  restoring  the  cesh 
trifugal  action  of  the  system,  and  emancipating  the  stomach  and 
liver  from  their  embarrassed  condition.  In  such  cases  the  oil 
of  turpentine  promises  to  be  very  useful;  andDr.  Dewees  says 
he  has  given  it  with  great  benefit.  To  a  child  of  a  year  old, 
from  six  to  twenty  drops,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
in  a  little  of  the  meal  gruel  sweetened,  maybe  given  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  Injections  of  starch,  with  or  without  lauda-> 
num,  are  very  beneficial.  They  relieve  the  tormina  and  te- 
nesmus, but  are  designed  only  for  a  temporary  purpose ;  and 
should  not  be  too  frequently  repeated,  on  account  of  the  sore- 
ness induced  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  pipe  of  the 
syringe.  Blisters,  when  the  fever  is  not  too  high,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied over  the  abdomen,  and  upon  the  inner  part  of  *the  thighs. 
But  great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  blisters,  for  the  tender- 
ness of  the  skin  is  such,  that  cases  have  occurred  where  morti- 
fication lias  resulted  from  excess  of  the  inflammation  created 
by  their  application.  If  the  stools  are  green  and  frothy,  indi- 
cating acidity  of  the  primse  vise,  magnesia,  or  carbonate  of  pob- 
ash  maybe  given.     The  following  is  a  good  formula* 

R.  Carb.  potass,  gr.  xx.  Sac.  alb.  gr.  xx. 

Tinct.  Cin.  drachm.  1.  Aquae  font.  unc.  ij.  M. 

A  table-spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours.  Lime-water  and 
milk  answer  a  similar  purpose.  If  tliere  be  much  straining  and 
pain,  we  must  return  to  the  calomel.     There  is  no  remedy  that 
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is  so  influential  in  restoring  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and 
none  that  equals  this  most  efficient  medicine,  in  overcoming 
the  irritable  movementa  of  the  intestines.  We  must  take  care 
not  to  purge  too  much«  After  having  Evacuated  the  bowels 
thoroughly,  we  may  call  in  the  aid  of  the  chalk  julep,  sugar  of 
lead,  and  opium,  decoction  of  dew-berry  root,  or  any  such  as- 
tringent remedies.  Of  these  remedies,  except  the  decoction 
of  the  dew  or  blackberry  root  (rubus  procumbens  and  nibus 
vUlosa,)  I  know  nothing  from  personal  trials  of  late  years.  I 
formerly  deluged  the  stomachs  of  my  little  patients  with  phial 
after  phial  of  chalk  julep,  but  have  entirely  laid  it  aside.  Dr. 
Mann  and  Dr.  Ciuipman,  both  have  spoken  favorably  of  the 
sugar  of  lead,  but  I  have  never  tried  it.  My  friend  Dr.  Rogers 
of  this  place,  in  whose  practical  skill  I  have  much  confiderice9% 
says,  that  to  correct  the  fetor  of  the  discharges  he  has  found 
nothing  so  useful  as  charcoal*  The  remedy  has  perhaps  like- 
wise, a  favorable  influence  in  calming  the  irritability  of  the 
intestinal  tube.  He  gives  it  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  every 
two  or  three  hours,  or  not  so  often,  as  the  case  may  demand. 
Dr.  Chapman  advises  the  supersulphate  of  iron  as  a  good  as- 
tringent and  tonic  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease. 

R.  Sal.  Martis  gr.  ij.  Acid.  Sulph.  git.  x.  Sacchar.  alb. 
drachm,  j.  Aqiiffi  font.  unc.  j.  M.  The  dose  20  or  30  drops. 

But  my  main  dependance  in  accomplishing  the  cure,  after 
mercurial  evacuants,  is  a  combination  of  calomel,  opium,  and 
ipecacuanha. 

R.  Calomel,  gr.  ij.  Opii  gr.  1-2.  Ipecac,  gr.  1-2.  Sac.  alb. 
drachm.  1.  P.  Gum.  arab.  unc.  1.  M.  Make  six  powders,  one 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

The  ipecacuanha  can  be  omitted,  whenever  there  is  much 
irritability  of  stomach,  or  defective  action  on  the  surface.  The 
introduction  of  the  combination  of  calomel  and  opium  in  the 
treatment  of  tliis  disease,  we  owe  to  Dr.  Miller  of  New  York. 
The  addition  of  ipecacuanha,  is  useful  to  promote  the  function- 
al action  of  the  skin ;  whilst  the  opium  calms  the  excessive  irri- 
tation of  (he  stomach,  the  calomel  acts  on  the  hepatic  system, 
and  the  ipecacuanha  determines  to  the  surface.  Thus  our  se- 
cond indication  is  fulfilled  in  tins  combination. 
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The  sulphate  of  quinine  may  be  given  with  great  advantage, 
when  the  disease  has  become  chronic.  The  following  is  a  good 
jbrmula. 

Sulph,  quin.  gr.  ij«  Pulv.  Cinnam.  gr.  x.  M,  make  8  powders, 
one  every  four  hours. 

This  medicine  imparts  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  sustains  in  a 
more  natural  manner  the  healthy  secretion  of  the  bowels,  than 
any  other  article,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  A  flannel  rol- 
ler over  the  bowels,  should  not  be  neglected.  The  equable 
.  pressure  and  temperature  which  the  roller  occasions,  are  of 
great  utility  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  cold  bath  I  have  but  rarely  employed,  and  though  it  may 
be  beneficial  when  much  febrile  excitement  prevails,  it  is  cer- 
tainly counter-indicated  in  the  prostrated  state  of  the  system, 
which  obtains  in  the  last  stage.  There  is  a  vegetable  astringent 
which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  remedies  I  have  ever  tried  in 
the  colliquative  diarrhoea,  which  often  succeeds  cholera.  It  is 
a  strong  decoction  of  the  sweet  gum  tree  bark,  (liquidambar 
fltyraciflua)  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  and  given  freely.  Some-* 
times  the  child  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease,  has  an  appe- 
tite for  some  oiUre  article  of 'food,  or  drink.  Dr.  Rush  men* 
tions  several  instances  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  patients  recov- 
ered by  indulging  them  in  their  appetite.  I  knew  a  child,  who 
was  apparently  in  articulo  mortis,  for  whom  I  ordered  whiskey 
and  water;  but  it  would  drink  nothing  but  the  undiluted  spirits, 
^nd  rapidly  recovered. 

Every  thing  else  proving  abortive.  Dr.  Rush  directs  the  pa-* 
tient,  if  living  in  a  town  or  city,  to  be  sent  to  the  country.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  in  a  town  or  city,  is  several  degrees 
higher  than  in  the  country ;  of  course  this  measure  is  proper. 
Gestation  by  swinging, on  horse  back, or  in  a  carriage;  frictions 
over  the  abdomen  and  limbs  with  the  hand,  are  very  well  calcu- 
lated to  restore  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  circulation,  and 
enliven  the  functions  of  the  skin,  stomach  and  Uver. 

The  best  drink,  when  the  stomach  is  irritable,  is  the  routed 
meal  gruel,  or  a  cold  infusion  of  the  benne  leaf,  (sesamum  ori- 
entale,)or  slippery  elm  bark.  But  little  should  be  given  at  a 
time,  or  the  voiaiting  will  uot  be  easily  appeased* 
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The  diet  should  be  very  light — rice  boiled  or  parched,  flour 
grated  in  boiled  milk  with  loaf  sugar,  tapioca^  and  such  articles 
are  proper. 

Good  Irish  potatoes  well  roasted,  are  proper,  but  if  they  are 
in  any  degree  waxy,  they  should  not  be  allowed. 

Fat  bacon  is  a  good  article  of  diet,  when* the  child  will  eat 
it.  No  brown  sugar  or  molasses  should  enter  into  the  diet. 
Weak  brandy  toddy  is  useful,  likewise  porteree  made  of  good 
sound  porter.  Wine  is  rather  disposed  to  produce  acidity,  and 
had  better  not  be  used. 

To  prevent  cholera,  the  cold  or  tepid  bath  used  every  moniT 
ing,  clothing  the  child's  body  in  flannel,  rigid  attention  to  diet, 
not  allowing  fruits  or  vegetables  of  an  acescent  character,  with 
the  use  of  bitter  infusions  every  morning,  and  a  little  porteree 
at  dinner,  are  the  begt  prophylactic  measures.  If  the  child  is 
at  the  breast,  it  should  not  be  weaned  in  the  summer,  and  if  re- 
cently weaned,  it  should  be  kept  on  a  milk  diet,  or  return  to  the 
mother's  milk. 

These  preventive  meand  are  calculated  to  preserve  the  tone 
of  the  digestive  apparatus,  sustain  the  functional  activity  of 
the  skin,  and  uphold  the  equilibrium  of  the  general  circular 
tion. 


Art.  VI. — Remarkable  case  of  the  protrusion  of  a  hody^  supposed 
to  be  the  Pancreas,  through  a  wound  between  the  last  true  and 
first  false  rib.  By  Daniel  C.  Caldwell,  M.  D.  of  Russell* 
ville,  Keotucky, 


In  the  autumn  of  1816,  two  negro  men,  the  property  of 
Judge  Bibb,  then  residing  in  this  neighbourhood,  having  en- 
tered into  a  dispute,  engaged  in  a  severe  conflict.  While  in  a 
close  scuiQey  pne  of  tfaem  stabbed  the  other  m  the  left  side,  J 
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think,  between  the  last  true  and  first  false  rib,  about  the  point 
of  their  greatest  convexity.  Through  the  wound,  an  oblong 
body,  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length,  was  observed 
to  be  protruded* 

My  colleague,  Dr.  Boanerges  Roberts,  was  called  to  visit 
bim  the  next  day.  On  examination,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
part  was  neither  omentum  npr  mesentery,  but  did  not  feel  posi- 
tive as  to  its  real  character.  However,  he  determined  to  re- 
turn it  immediately.  In  making  the  attempt,  he  found  be 
could  not  readily  accomplish  his  object,  even  after  enlarging 
the  wound  and  separating  the  ribs  a  little.  He  now  began  to 
entertain  doubts  whether  the  part,  having  been  so  long  in  a 
^tate  of  constriction,  could  be  safely  returned,  and  declined 
further  proceedings  until  a  consultation  could  be  had.  I  was 
accordingly  sent  for;  but  being  from  home,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  first  messenger,  did  not  reach  the  patient  till  the  fourth 
day  succeeding  the  injury. 

At  the  first  view,  1  thought  it  might  possibly  be  a  portion 
of  the  left  lung;  but  on  a  more  minute  inspection,  and  exam- 
ination with  the  fingers,  that  opinion  was  changed  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  small  extremity  of  the  pancreas.  In  this  opin- 
ion  I  was  borne  out  by  the  concurrent  convictions  of  Drs. 
Roberts  and  Heard. 

We  did  not  view  the  organ  as  indispensably  necessary  to  life, 
jior  did  we  calculate  on  the  whole  of  its  function  being  lost,  as 
near  half  its  length,  and  that  of  the  large  end,  would  be  left. 
But  whatever  importance  might  have  been  attached  to  its  func- 
tion, the  loss  of  all  that  portion  exterior  to  the  constriction 
was  inevitable,  being  then  in  a  gangrenous  condition.  The 
matter  left  for  our  decision  was,  whether  it  was  better  to  trust 
to  the  spontaneous  action  of  nature  to  throw  it  off,*  or  to  re- 
move it  by  the  Hgature  or  the  knife.  Extirpation  was  pre- 
ferred; and  as  it  was  apprehended  that  it  was  sufficiently  ad- 
herent to  the  surrounding  parts  to  prevent  its  being  retracted 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  endanger  the  patient 
from  bleeding  intemaUy,  the  bistoury  was  selected  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  ligature.  Having  removed  the  whole  of  the 
strangulated  part^  suid  fii^ding  our  anticipations  in  regard  to 
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the  adhesions  correct,  and  seeing  no  haemorrhage  to  be  dread- 
^,  I  brought  the  integuments  into  contact  over  the  wound,  and 
retained  them  in  that  situation  by  strips  of  fidhesive  plaister. 

The  patient  soon  recovered.  He  has  sufiejred,  since  that 
period  to  the  present  time,  now  upwards  of  eleven  years,  no 
inconvenience^  either  from  the  loss  of  the  part,  or  its  unnatural 
adhesions ,  and  now  Hves  in  this  county,  the  property  of  Mr* 
Richard  Bibb,  jr.  After  the  removal  of  the  part,  Drs.  Roberts 
and  Heard  and  myself,  thinking  it  almost  impossible^  that  the 
papcreas.  could  escape  through  a  part  pf  the  diaphragm  and 
between  the  ribs,  gave  it  a  critical  examination,  which  re» 
suited  in  our  thorough  conviction  of  the  fact .  It  might  be  that 
the  patient,  when  the  diaphragm  was  drawn  upwards,  in  the 
act  of  expiration^  its  *convex  surface  nejir  the  circumference 
naturally  approximating  the  ribs  at  that  moment,  and  being 
drawn  forcibly  towards  his  antagonist,  received  the  stab  in  a 
peculiarly  favorable  position  fpr  accomplishing  what  happened. 
As  the  knife  was  large,  and  the  connexions  of  the  small  ex- 
tremity of  this  gland  are  known  not  to  be  very  considerable, 
it  is  much  less  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  be  detached 
from  its  natural  position,  than  forced  out  pf  the  tri^nk  ip  th^ 
direction  in  which  it  escaped* 


Art.  VIII. — Case  of  Polypus  treated  successfully  zvith  Tartar 

Emetic. 
'  Communicated  by  C.  W.  Short,  M.  D.  &c. 


Miss  L.  P.  who  had  never  enjoyed  good  health,  but  was 
delicate  from  a  child,  in  her  fifteenth  year  began  to  labour  un- 
der the  efiects  of  deranged  menstruation,  attended  with  irregu* 
Jar  appetite,  costive  bowels,  disinclination  to  exercise,  feelings 
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6f  lassitude  and  debility,  a  weak  pulse,  sallow  complexion,  and 
all  the  usual  concomitants  of  marl^ed  chlorosis. 

In  this  condition,  efforts  were  made  bj  the  usual  remedies, 
purgatives,  tonics,  the  cold-bath,  emmenagogues,  &c.  to  bring 
about  that  change  in  her  general  health,  and  of  the  menstrual 
function  in  particular,  which  it  was  imagined  would  at  once  ar- 
rest the  diseased  phenomena  of  her  case.  This  treatment, 
therefore,  variously  modified^  was  pursued  for  several  months, 
but  without  any  manifest  amendment,  and  in  the  mean  while  a 
disposition  to  nasal  haemorrhage  came  on^  This  discharge  was 
at  first  small  in  quantity,  and  recurred  at  irregular  intervals; 
for  the  most  part  only  after  eflbrts  at  sneezing  or  blowing  the 
nose  had  been  made ;  It  presently,  however,  assumed  periods 
of  more  regular  recurrence,  as  that  of  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  came  on  without  any  assignable  cause,  ivhilst  the 
quantity  discharged  was  materially  increased  in  Amount. — 
It  was  consequently  regarded  as  vicarious  of  the  uterine  evacua- 
tion, and  the. same  treatment,  with  some  increase  of  activity, 
was  persisted  in,  not  doubting  but  that  the  end  aimed  at,  would 
be  ultimately  accojnplished.  About  (his  time,  after  the  nasal 
haemorrhage  had  been  repeated  a  dozen  times  or  more,  it  be- 
came on  one  particular  occasion  so  profuse  as  to  excite  alarm, 
and  measures  were  taken  io  plug  the  nostril  for  its  suppression. 
Whilst  doing  this,  a  tumour  of  the  polypus  appearance  was 
discovered,  from  which  the  blood  was  plainly  seen  to  discharge 
itself.  Local  stjptics'to  the  bleeding  surface  of  this  tumour, 
together  with  the  liberal  application  of  cold  water  to  the  bead 
and  neck,  restrained  the  haemorrhage  for  the  time ;  but  the  pa- 
tienf  s  health  continued  to  decline,  and  shortly  after  this,  a  bony 
tumour  formed  on  the  upper  jaw-bone  at  the  base  of  the 
zygoma:  the  eye  of  the  same  side  became  painful  and  weak, 
attended  with  slight  inflammation  and  a  constant  flow  of  tea  13 
over  the  cheek.  It  was  now  obvious  that  the  tumour  of  the 
nose  proceeded  from  a  polypus  within  the  antrum  of  Highmore, 
which  was  already  commencing  the  work  of  disorganization  on 
its  bony  parietes,  and  that  the  disease  was  rapidly  progressing 
to  a  fatal  termination. 
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In  this  State  of  things,  the  removal  of  the  tumour  by  arf 
operation  was  advised,  and  for  this  purpose  the  patient  was 
referred  to  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  our  school.     She  readi- 
ly assented  to  the  proposition,  and  immediately  undertook  the 
journey  to  Lexington.     On  her  arrival  here,  however,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles  from  her  home,  she  was  so  much 
debilitated,  and  her  general  health  was  so  bad,  that  Professor 
Dudley  declined  operating  until  her  constitutional  energies 
could  be  somewhat  recruited,'  and  to  this  end  he  advised  her 
going  into  the  country  and  pursuing  a  regimen  which  he  di- 
rected.    In  this  situation  she  soon  fell  under  the  notice  of  a 
neighbouring  physicfan,  who  induced  her  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  submitting  to  an  operation,  and  proposed  to  her  a  treatment 
somewhat  different  from  any  heretofore  pursued  by  her.     The 
prescription   consisted  in  a  weak  watery  solution  of  tartar 
emetic,  taken  several  times  aday,  in  such  small  portions  as  not 
sensibly  to  affect  the  stomach,  whilst  occasionally  a  few  grains 
of  rhubarb  were  interposed  to  obviate  costiveness,  and  a  light 
but  nourishing  diet  was  enjoined.     She  adopted  the  plan,  and 
rigorously  pursued  it  for  six  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  there  was  a  manifest  amendment  of  her  general  healthy 
and  particularly  of  the  local  disease. 

The  bony  tumour  of  the  jaw  had  materially  lessened,  the 
polypus  excrescence  within  the  nose  was  barely  discernible, 
tlie  bleeding  from  it  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  condition  of 
her  eye  was  much  improved.  A  few  months  longer  continuance 
of  tlie  plan  produced,  as  far  as  could  be  discovered,  an  entire 
absorption  of  the  tumour  both  osseous  and  fleshy,  the  diseased 
eye  assumed  its  natural  appearance,  and  ber  health  was  nearly 
re-established. 

It  has  now  been  more  than  three  years  since  the  first  occur- 
rence of  the  case,  and  although  the  lady  has  returned  to  her 
ordinary  mode  of  living,  and  h«is  long  laid  aside  her  medicine, 
yet  no  indications  of  a  retura  of  the  disease  have  presented 
themselves. 
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Art.  VIII. — ^  Elements  of  Phrenology^  by  Cluirlcs  Caldwell^  M.D, 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  mid  Clinical  Practice  in 
Transylvania  Uuniversity^  <ir."  CommXjnicated. 


When  Dr.  Gordon,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  penned  his 
animated  and  bitter  philippic  against  the  science  of  phrenology, 
he  little  thought  that  in  less  than  fifteen  years,  extending  itself 
throughout  the  borders  of  cultivated  Europe,  it  would  travel 
over  to  America,  and  penetrate  even  into  its  western  forests. 
Little  did  he  apprehend  that,  instead  of  making  the  spee-> 
dy  demise  which  he  so  confidently  predicted,  it  was  to  become 
in  this  short  space  of  time,  lord  of  the  literary  ascendant — the 
master-science  of  the  age.  *  But  such,  beyond  question,  is  now 
the  case ;  for  who  does  not  know,  that  whether  true  or  false, 
phrenology  is  every  where  the  fashioTUzble  science- — in  every 
company,  the  theme  of  grave  discussion  or  lively  remark? 

Phrenology  was  animated  by  a  spirit  different  from  what  was 
conceived  by  its  enemies.  It  rested  on  a  foundation  which 
they,  in  the  blindness  of  their  prejudice,  could  not  perceive^ 
upon  the  broad,  imperishable  basis  of  truth.  It  grew  on  a 
kindred  stalk  with  astronomy  and  the  inductive  sciences,  and 
was  nourished  and  supported  by  the  same  careful  observation* 
Time  has  shown  these  things  to  be  so.  Instead  of  passing  to 
the  grave  of  oblivion  which  had  swallowed  up  the  absurd  doc- 
trines of  astrology  and  animal  magnetism,  to  which  it  was  com- 
pared, w€  see  it  in  our  day,  "  flourishing"  in  the  vigour  of  its 
'•youth"-^"  unhurt  amid  the  war"  of  words  which  has  been 
raised  around  it.  Far  from  faUing  into  neglect  and  contempt 
when  the  first  gush  of  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  it  has  grown 
and  flourished  with  the  rapidity  of  the  young,  tropical  palm- 
tree,  till  now  its  branches  wave  over,  and  its  fruit  is  scattered 
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over  every  quarter  of  the  educated  world*     To  prove  thatfhj5> 
is  not  the  glowing  language  of  enthusiasm,  let  facts  be  adduced^ 
as  they  are  abundantly  at  hand.     About  the  commehcenient  of 
the  present  century,  the  doctrine  appeared  a  mere  -speck  on 
the  horizon  of  science,  unwelcomed  by  philosophers  and  dis- 
regarded  by  the  world.     Dr.  Gall,  its  promulgator,  at  first 
stood  alone  in  its   defence,  sustaining  for  a  time,  unaided,  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies,  his  name  itself  being  made  the  subject 
of  pun  and  ridicule.     Never  did  a  doctrine  seem  to  have  fallen 
on  more  unpropitious  times,  never  was  the  origin  of  one  more 
unpromising,  never  was  the  dawn  of  any  science  more  lurid 
and  inauspicious.     Ridicule,  arising  from  every  qCarter,  and' 
of  every  kind,  ran  down  upon  it  like  ^  torrent.     It  was  assailed 
on  the  score  of  its  immoral  tendency,  as   being  favorable  to 
materialism  and  deism,  and  even  accused  of  legitimating  crime. 
But  things  were  soon  to  change.     Gall  was  not  long  to  sustain, 
alone,  "  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day."     The  plausibility  of 
the  scheme,  tbe  number  of  his  facts,  the  force  and  ingenuity  of 
his  reasoning,  soon  woo  the  confidence  of  his  hearers,  and  drew 
to  him  fellow-labourers  in  the  cauae« 

Spurzlieim  was  destined  soon  to  appear  as  a  disciple' of  the 
science,  and  to  become  its  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Possessing  a  spright« 
ly  intellect,  and  great  powers  of  generalization,  with  a  tempe-* 
raraent  enthusiastic  and  sanguine,  he  wais  qualified  by  nature, 
for  rendering  it  more  essential  service  than  his  industrious  pro- 
totype. Embracing  it  with  great  zeal,  he  began  soon  to  write 
and  deliver  lectures  in  exposition  of  its  principles.  His  labours 
have  been  extended  to  almost  every  considerable  town  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent,  with  the  satisfactory  result  of  makingi 
in  every  place,  converts  to  the  cause.  To  him  is  due  the  praise 
of  having  contributed,  by  his  numerous  Writings  and  prelections, 
more  than  anj  other  individual,  to  tlie  spread  and  popularity  of 
the  doctrine.  Anwng  many  other  distinguished  converts  made 
by  his  efforts,  is  Mr.  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  anojther  bright  star 
in  the  constellation  of  phrenologists,  a  man  whose  learning  and 
ingenuity  would  render  him  an  ornament  to  any  profession. 
He  relates  of  himself,  that  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Spurz^ 
heim,  at  first,  merely  that  he  might  gather  materials  for  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  his  humour;  but  finding  in  the  maniu^r  of  the  lectu- 
rer, something  so  superior  to  the  drivelling  empiric,  in  the  doc- 
trine so  much  of  the  semblance  of  plain  common  sense,  that  he 
was  won  over  to  it,and  having  "  gone  to  scoff,''  he  literally  **  re- 
mained to  pray."  He  has  published  an  able  work  in  exposition 
and  defence  of  the  science,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
Phrenological  Society  in  his  native  city,  in  Edinburgh,  the  seat 
of  sober  habits,  of  caution  and  philosophy^  the  arena  of  meta- 
physics, the  school  and  strong  hold  of  the  mental  philosophy  of 
Reid,  Stewart  and  Brown;  even  in  that  ancient  and  well  re- 
gulated city,  where  the  citizens,  in  temperament,  are  cool  and 
calculating  and  least  disposed  of  any  people  to  be  pleased  with 
innovation,  or  dazzled  by  novelty,  the  cradle  of  intellectual  sci- 
ence, the  garden  in  which  the  old  school  system  of  metaphysics 
has  been  most  industriously  cultivated  and  has  struck  the  deep- 
est root^  nven  there  has  phrenology  received  the  kindest  wel- 
come atid  excited  the  most  lively  interest.  A  journal  is  issued 
by  this  society,  equal  in  spirit,  in  the  amount  of  amusing,  and, 
as  phreiK)logi8t8,  we  would  say,  valuable^  practical,  important 
matters,  to  any  quarterly  publication  extant.  Combe  is  its  edi- 
tor— ^its  contributors  are  lawyers,  physicians  and  divines,  the 
first  in  learning,  in  talents  and  popularity  in  Edinburgh.  In 
Paris  too,  p  London,  in  Copenhagen,  and  aiany  other  conside- 
rable towns  of  England  and  the  continent,  societies  are  in  exis- 
tence, and  active,  lively  operation,  claiming  for  their  heads  and 
us  zealous  members,  men  of  the  first  order  of  talents,  and  coru 
ducted  in  a  spirit  of  philosophy  and  of  truth,  worthy  of  the 
science  they  are  intended  to  foster. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  the  surgeon,  distinguished  alike  for  the  phi- 
losophical acumen  of  his  mind,  his  able  investigation  of  the  na- 
ture of  diseases,  his  valuable  contributions  to  medical  literature. 
Ins  manly  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  materialism,  and  unbend- 
ing moral  integrity  and  firmness,  has  given  his  unqualified  as- 
sent to  the  truth  of  phrenology.  Sir  Everard  Home,  too,  the 
physician  and  philosopher,  with  Dr.  Bostock,  author  of  a  late 
much  applauded  system  of  physiology,  has  become  a  convert 
and  disciple  to  this  science  of  mind.  And  to  crown  with  tri- 
umph th^  march  of  the  science  in  Europe,  Doctor  James  John^ 
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son,  confessedly  the  first  modem  medical  writer,  and  perhaps 
the  most  popular  medical  author  of  the  age,  has  enlisted  under 
its  banners,  pledging  to  it  the  aid  of  his  genius  and  of  his  spi- 
rited and  widely  circulated  journal. 

It  would  be  worse  than  superfluous  to  weary  the  patience  of 
the  readers  of  this  review,  by  enumerating  more  examples  of 
the  triumphant  progress  of  the  science.  Such  a  man  as  Aber- 
nethy  is  "  ipse  agmen,"  a  shield  against  the  puny  attacks  of  its 
uninformed  enemies-enemies  who  call  names,  and  ridicule 
without  having  studied  the  doctrine  an  hour.  Let  such  revilers 
of  philosophy  remember  that  the  same  weapons  which  are  now 
wielding  with  such  fancied  adroitness,  were  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  opposed  the  discoveries  of  Harvey,  Newton  and 
Gallileo.  Let  wits  and  essayists,  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  literature,  continue  to  display  their  talent  of  ridicule  at  its 
expense,  phrenology  is  satisfied  while  it  is  making  such  acqui- 
sitions as  the  '*  Medico — Chirurgical  Review"  of  London;  and 
when  it  finds  on  this  side  the  waters,  such  advocates  as  the  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  author  of  the  ''  Elements." 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  the  science  in  Europe ;  and 
although  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  less  like  ^a  Roman 
triumph,  exhibiting  power  and  riches  at  every  step,  and  glitter- 
ing all  over  with  the  spoils  of  the  whole  ransacked  world ;"  still 
it  has  been  equable  and  onward— -equal  to  the  importance  of 
the  science,  and  worthy  of  our  character  of  devotedness  to 
philosophy.  The  production  of  the  volume  under  review, 
shews  that  we  have  not  been  blind  to  the  beauties  and  the  value 
of  the  science ;  its  extended  circulation,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  it  is  sought  after,  are  evidence  of  the  excitement  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject;  and  the  encomiums  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  work  abroad,  are  proof  that  we  have 
not  laboured  wholly  in  vain. 

The  following  are  a  few  complimentary  remarks,  extracted 
from  the  ''  Plirenologicnl  Journal,"  occasioned  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  Elements."  We  cannot  forbear  to  introduce 
them,  though  out  of  place  here,  because  it  affords  us  pleasure 
as  Phrenologists  and  Americans,  to  spread  abroad  the  fame  of 
a  distinguished  countryman  and  friend.    Combe  is  the  author 
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»f  the  remarks,  and  they  are  the  more  to  be  prized  because  ho 
is  a  foreigner  and  a  member  of  a  different  profession.  "  We 
therefore,  hail  the  appearance  of  this  Httle  work,  (Elements  of 
Phrenology,)  with  sincere  pleasure,  as  well  because  it  is  the 
fruit  of  knowledge,  and  profound  investigation,  as  because  it  is 
the  first  original  publication  on  Phrenology  by  an  American 
author/' 

In  this  work.  Dr.  Caldwell  displays  the  force^  clearness^  com- 
prthcnsivcness  and  depth  of  mindj  which  at  once  characterize  the 
philosopher.  The  accession  of  such  men  is  one  of  the  surest 
indications  of  the  triumph  of  the  cause.  In  him,  there  is 
combined  a  capacity  of  thinking  and  reasoning  obvious  to  every 
©ne,  a  regular  medical  education,  and  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  phrenology.  Let  then,  the  opponents  ponder  the  result. 
The  favourable  testimony  of  one  person  so  qualified  to  judge, 
outweighs  the  hostile  denunciations  of  thousands*,  who,  to  the 
fimple  interrogatory,  '*have  you  studied  the  subject?"  are 
obliged  to  reply  in  the  humiliating  negative,"  no." 

These  "  Elements"  were  published  at  the  request  of  the 
author's  class,  who  had  heard  him  in  the  winter  of  1S23 — 4, 
unfolding  the  principles  and  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  the 
science  in  a  series  of  lectures,  which  we  think  have  been  sel- 
dom equalled,  in  all  that  is  eloquent,  forcible  and  impressive. 
He  declares  that  the  work  is  not  intended  to  embrace  all  the 
interesting  details  of  the  science,  but  rather  as  a  horn-book  for 
beginners,'  and  as  a  hint  calculated  to  excite  inquiry.  In  the 
narrow  compass  of  one  hundred  pages,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  the  matter  of  large  volumes.  Much  of  the  reasoning 
and  many  of  the  facts  which  belong  to  it  as  matter  of  illustra- 
tion, have  been  necessarily  omitted ;  but,  it  is  still  a  work  com^ 
plete  in  itself — capable,  perhapf,  of  affording  a  better  view  of 
the  totU  ensemble  of  the  science,  than  any  work  on  the  subject. 
Brief  as  it  is,  and  "  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head ;" 
for  it  has  its  imperfections,  (and  what  book  has  not?)  we  have 
always  considered  it  the  chef  d^cnarc  of  Professor  Caldwell's 
works — the  most  felicitous  of  his  labours — executed  like  the 
Rasselas  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  moments  most  propitious 
Jo  intellectual  effort,  when  his  mind  was  prepared  for  exertion^ 
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and  all  his  faculties  were  in  full  play.  In  style,  it  is  manly, 
ornate,  and  racy;  in  matter,  opulent  and  original;  in  arraiige- 
ment,  simple  and  perspicuous. 

But  notwithstanding  we  feel  disposed  to  bestow  upon  this 
little  work,  such  exalted  praise,  we  have,  still,  fault  to  find  witJj 
it.  It  is  loo  much  a  manual — a  mere  outline  or  syllabus  of  the 
science,  suited  only  to  the  situation  of  learners.  The  author 
has  confined  himself  within  limits  that  are  too  contracted.  He 
has  not  allowed  himself  sufficient  elbow-ro'om — has  not  intro- 
duced a  sufficient  nunfber  of  the  facts  which  support  the  sys- 
tem. But  the  greatest  deficiency  consists  in  not  having  shown 
the  application  of  the  science  to  the  various  walks  aiid  purpo- 
ses of  life.  After  having  waded  with  much  labour,  through  a 
severe  analysis,  and  compassed,  in  our  mind,  the  principles  of  a 
science,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  "cui  bono?"  In  wh«it  calling 
will  the  light  of  this  system  illuminate  our  way?  What  pro- 
fession will  it  enable  us  to  pursue  with  more  honour  to  our* 
selves,  or  advantage  to  our  country?  In  what  %vay  will  it  me- 
liorate the  condition  of  society,  and  add  to  the  sum  of  human 
hapfkiness?  These  are  questions  which  the  ever  restless  mind, 
in  its  pursuit  ailer  truth^  is  wont  to  make.  And  it  will  not  be 
satisfied  without  an  answer.  **  We  ought  not  to  demand,  rohai 
is  this  good  fort  the  usefulness  of  every  thing  will  be  known 
in  its  due  time,"  is  the  opinion,  long  since  expressed,  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach;  but  we  find  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
ourselves  to  believe  it.  Nor  are  we  ready  to  assent  to  the 
proposition  of  Bonnet,  that  ''  reason  does  not  know  any  dan- 
gerous or  useless  truth  f  but  like  to  see  the  utility  of  every 
scheme  fully  laid  open,  before  we  enter  into  it. 

It  belongs  to  a  second  edition  to  remedy  these  imperfection ; 
which  edition,  we  understand,  is  in  a  state  of  prepai-ation  to 
1)0  publislicd  ere  long.  In  it  the  author  purposes  embmcirg 
the  utilities  of  the  science,  its  importance  in  education,  in 
medicine,  in  politics,  in  legislation,  and  in  law.  It  will  also, 
we  understand,  contain  something  on  the  philosophy  of  criti- 
<  ism,  and  an  explanation,  upon  pbreiclogical  principles,  of  the 
^llversity  and  peculiarities  of  national  character.  A  system  of 
philosophy,  capable  of  5hcdding  light  upon  subjects  of  such 
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paramount  importance,  must  be  considered  as  bavtng  strong 
claims  upon  our  consideration..  Indeed^  when  contemplated 
as  covering  this  wide,  varied,  and  interesting  range,  phrenolo- 
gy is  not  only  the  most  delightful  of  sciences,  but  towers  into 
real  magnificence. 

Professor  CaldwelFs  mind  being  well  adapted  to  the  investi- 
gation of  such  subjects,  wc  expect  with  great  pleasure,  the 
appearace  of  his  woVk.  We  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if 
he  does  not  produce  something  worthy  of  the  subjects  and  of 

himself. 

Appearing  with  such  additions  and  improvements,  under  the 
favourable  auspices  of  the  present  period,  when  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  abroad,  and  phrenology  is,  every  where,  exciting 
such  interest,  we  are  disposed  to  augur  favourably  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  forthcoming  edition.  The- first  impression  is  now 
out  of  print.  It  was  never  offered  publicly  for  sale,  nor  was  it 
published  in  the  sense  of  the  booksellers.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  the  short  period  since  it  appeared,  has  been  sufficient  to 
swallow  it  up.  Not  a  copy  of  it  can  now  be  had;  while  a  de- 
mand for  it  has  continued  to  increase,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
become  more  extensively  known. 

The  prefatory  note  is  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  the 
relative  importance  of  mind  and  matter.  On  this  subject,  he 
is  niore  dilTuse,  we  think,  than  its  importance  required.  All 
that  can  be  said  on  it,  amounts  to  little  more  than  this — that,  in 
the  present  condition  of  human  things,  matter  and  spirit  arc 
equally  important  in  all  the  operations  of  life;  that  constituted 
as  man  is,  his  thoughts,  his  passions  and  emotions,  are  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  corporeal^  as  upon  the  spiritual  part  of  his 
nature. 

^  Man,  like  the  universe  itself,  is  composed  of  two  created 
substances,  matter  and  spirit  To  make  him  what  he  is,  these 
two  substances  are  equally  essential.  Remove  either  of  them, 
he  is  man  no  longer.  Take  away  his  spirit,  he  is  reduced  to  a 
mass,  incapable  alike,  of  perception,  volition  or  reason.  Take 
away  bis  material  portion,  and  we  know  not  what  he  is— a 
spirit  still — ^  the  ghost  of  what  he  was,"  but  under  what  form 
or  mode  of  existence  and  action,  we  arc  perfectly  ignorant. 
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"  Whether,  when  the  spirit  is  separated  from  the  body,  it 
lremains,/i)r  o  iiniej  a  disembodied  spirit,  or  is  united  immediate- 
ly to  another  orgaijiz:;d  and  material  fabric^  is  a  question 
respecting  which  tlie  most  pious  and  enhghtened  individuals 
difier  in  opinion."  p.  5th.  Before  these  matters,  God,  in  his 
wisdom,  liaving  been  pleased  to  drop  the  curtain,  it  is  most 
proper  for  us,  as  beings  of  limited  views,  to  content  ourselves 
in  our  ignorance,  rather  than  attempt  to  penetrate  beyond  it, 
and  lose  ourselves  in  vague  hypothesis  and  interminable  error. 

Seeing,  as  in  our  present  condition  we  do,  "  through  glasses 
darkly,"  we  must  not  hope  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  tilings 
placed  beyond  the  grave,  which  are  not  given  to  us  in  Revela- 
tion; what  is  to  be  the  condition  of  our  system  in  another  state 
pf  existence ;  what  the  character  of  our  being  there,  are  mat- 
ters  about  which  w^e  may  speculate  forever,  without  a  likeli- 
hood of  arriving  at  the  truth.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer  resign- 
ing all  such  subjects  to  the  dealers  in  transcendentalism,  and 
engaging  in  things  of  greater  certitude.  Mind,  in  another 
state,  may,  or  may  not  be  associated  with  tnaterial  frame  in  its 
operations.  God  is  omnipotent,  and  can  endow  it  with  ne«T 
faculties  and  powers,  if  it  please  him.  Sufficient  is  it  for  phrc* 
nology,  that  in  this  world,  they  are  united,  and  act  and  re-act 
"upon  each  other,  in  ceaseless  reciprocity. 

The  author  divides  the  science  into  '•  phrenology /jrc^^rr,  and 
craniology.-' 

"  The  tirst  treats  of  the  connexion  and  reciprocal  influence  of 
the  mind  and  brain." 

"  Tlie  second,  of  the  quantity  and  figure  of  the  brain,  as 
manifested  by  the  size  and  figure  of  the  cranium." 

*^  By  a  knowledge  of  both,  the  experienced  phrenologist  is 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  natural  amount  and  general  chai-acter 
of  the  intellects  of  individuals,  from  the  inspection  of  tlieir 
heads."  Under  the  head  of  "  Fundamental  Propositions,"  he 
lays  down  what  may  ho  considered  the  phrenologists  conf ess-ion 
of  faith;  the  strong  points  of  the  doctrine;  the  positions  upon 
which  the  science  re?ts  and  is  supported.  The  sum  of  all  of 
which  is,  that  man  consists  of  soul  and  body;  that  though 
mind  and  matter  may  exist  and  act  indcp^juJevJly  of  each  others 
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neither  the  mind  of  man,  nor  the  matter  which  composes  hii 
body^enn  thus  act  irUellectually ;  thsit^inhts present  condition^  ih/t 
co-operation  of  both  is  essential  in  every  intellectual  process; 
that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  intellect;  that  it  is  not  b,  aim* 
pk,  but  a  comp<mndoT  multiplex  organ;  that  each  original  pro* 
pensity,  sentiment,  or  intellectual  faculty,  has  a  specific  cerebral 
organ;  and  that  the  situation  and  functions  of  many  of  thede 
being  known,  when  strongly  developed,  they  are  matter  of  ob* 
eervation. 

Phrenology  ha^rds  no  opinion  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  mind  when  separated  from  the  body ;  nor  does  it  attempt 
an  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which,  when  connected,  mind 
and  matter  influence  ea^h  other*  The  fact  that  they  are  uni* 
ted,  and  the  phenomena  produced  by  this  union,  constitute  the 
legitimate  objects  of  the  science.  Everything  beyond  this,  is 
transcendental  and  foreign  from  the  nature  of  phrenology. 

The  first  section  is  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the 
views  advanced  in  the  prefatory  note.  The  author  descants 
with  great  animation  on  the  beauty,  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  the  material  world.  To  demonstrate  its  importance,  ^  let 
us  fancy,^^  he  remarl^,  ^  its  instant  and  entire  extinction.  la 
such  an  event,  where  would  be  the  beauty,  the  hannony,  I  had 
almost  said  the  utility  of  the  universe?  Where  indeed  would 
be  the  universe  itself,  or  what  would  be  its  character?  Instead 
of  that  magnificent  pageant  of  peopled  suns  and  systems,  rol- 
ling through  space,  and  exhibiting  a  scene  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur,  worthy  of  the  conceptions  and  exertions  of  a  God, 
existence^  could  we  so  name  it,  oreationj  could  the  term  be  used, 
would  be  a  lightless,  noiseless,  tenantless,  void.'^ 

In  the  second  section,  is  contained,  what  we  have  always  com 
sidered  one  of  tlie  strongest  positions  that  can  be  taken  in  de- 
fence of  the  science,  and  embraces  probably,  the  most  original 
and  valuable  of  the  author-s  contributions  to  it.  Original  the 
views  unquestionably  are;  for  in  the  works  of  Spurzheim, 
Combe,  &c.  instead  of  the  unity  of  the  mind  being  assumed^ 
and  made  a  position  of  defence,  no  provision  is  made  for  it,  but 
on  the  contrary,  as  they  contend  for  an  inherent  plurality  of 
Acuities,  it  is  by  irnpli^ati^u  if  not  ponti^ely  denied. 

K 
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That  mind  is  a  unit)  id  a  truth  important  to  phrenology,  ftnd 
ene  which  the  believfers  in  the  soul's  immortality,  would  not 
give  up/or  the  universe.  It  is  a  truth  upon  which  the  immate- 
riality of  the  soul  depends  for  support;  without  which,  all  our 
fancied  bliss,  our  anticipated  ^i^oyment  in  another  state  of  ex- 
istence must  fall  to  the  ground,  ^^  and  like  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision,  leave  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Seizing  upon  the  position  which  all  are  willing  alike  to  con« 
cede,  as  well  the  philanthropist  as  the  christian,  the  metaphj* 
sician  as  the  phrenologist,  our  author  has  made  out  one  of  the 
strongest  points  in  support  of  the  doctrine.  That  the  mind  as 
a  imitj  is  not  capable  of  so  co-operating  witir  the  brain  as  a  sim- 
pie  organ,  as  to  produce  the  great  variety  of  faculties  witk 
iwhicb  our  nature  is  possessed,  is  a  novel  idea,  and  we  think  one 
pf  peculiar  felicity.  Were  it  not  so,  then  indeed  in  the  words 
of  the  author, ''  would  the  thing  contained  be  greater  than  the 
thing  containing  it,  the  effect  superior  to  the  cauaef  the  endow- 
ment Superior  to  the  thing  endowed.'' 

We  consider  the  reasoning  of  Professor  Caldwell  on  this  suhj^ 
ect^  not  only  perspicuous  and.  forcible,  but  truly  irresistible. 

The  reasoning  of  the  author  in  the  third  section,  to  prove 
that  tlie  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  intellect,  is  corcise,  lucid  and 
satisfactory.  That  such  is  the  fact,  a  host  of  circumstance! 
are  cited  to  prove;  among  which  the  following  are  a  few.  In- 
juries of  great  extent,  involving  every  otlier  organ  of  the  bodj 
but  the  brain,  are  sustained  without  afiecting  the  mind,  and 
vice  versa^  accphalic  monsters  shew  that  the  brain  is  not  essential 
to  mere  animal  Ufe;  a  malformation  or  deficiency  of  brain  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  want  of  intellect;  is 
ascending  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  order  of  animals,  the 
jiumber  of  intellectual  faculties  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
complexity  of  the  brain. 

The  author  proceeds  in  the  fourth  Section  to  offer  a  reply  to 
]khe  various  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  brain 
being  the  organ  of  the  intellect.  When  the  futility  and  utter 
feebleness  of  the  objections  are  coYisidered,  it  is  not  paying  hioi 
a  high  compliment  to  say,  that  his  reply  is  perfectly  triumphant* 
A  serious  reply  is  certainly  not  demanded  to  su^b  absurd  objec- 
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tions,  as  that  the  hrain  is  occasionally  *'  ossified  and  extr^petrijiedj 
the  mind  remaining  vigorous  and  uninjured.^^ 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  show  that  Uic  brain  is  not  a  sinv* 
pic,  but  a  compound  or  multiplex  organ.  Unless  this  part  of 
the  subject  be  established,  all  that  has  preceded  amounts  to  no^ 
thing — to  nothing  but  what  has  been  currently  believed  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  merely  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind.  But  that  such  is  the  character  of  the  brain,  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  observation,  but  has  been  demonstrated.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  have  been  able  to  show  with  their  dissectingiknives^ 
that  the  brain  is  really  a  congeries  of  organs.  This  is  tl^e  most 
^bstantial  kind  of  reasoning,  to  be  met  only  by  ob8er%'^ation  and' 
ei^periment^  Analogy  is  fruitful  in  facts  corroborative  of  ob- 
Itervation.  One  which,  so  for  as  we  are  acquainted,  phrenolo^ 
gists  have  never  mentioned^  is  furnished  by  the  nen'ous  system; 
In  the  interesting  experiments  lately  made  on  this  subject'  by^ 
Bell,  Magendie,  &c.,  it  has  been  discovered  that  nerves,  ta«i 
king  their  origin  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  in  a  state  of 
tile  greatest  propinquity  fo  each  other,  and  running  to  be  disr^ 
tributed  upon  the  same  parts,  yet  bestow  upon  them  very  di£^ 
rent  susceptibilities  and  functions.  Of  this,  an  example  occurs 
in  the  portio  dura ,  and  the  trigeminus,  nerves  belonging  to  the 
face,  rising  contiguous  to  each  other  in  the  brain,  distributing 
themselves  upon  the  muscles,  integuments,  &c.  of  the  face; 
the  former  endowing  them  with  motion  and  expression^  while 
the  latter  is  the  source  of  their  sensation.  Or  perhaps  a  more 
striking  example  is  furnished  by  the  apparent  branches  of  the 
trigeminus.  It  is  known  that  the  different  threads  of  this  nerve 
bestow  the  sense  of  feeling  upon  the  face,  the  sense  of  taste 
upon  the  tongue,  and  the  power,  whatever  it  is,  by  which 
the  salivary  glands  are  enabled  to  perform  their  fbnctions^ 
And  yet,  different  as  are  the  properties  conferred  by  thes^ 
different  nerves  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  origiai 
they  are  the  same,  and  the  same  in  every  thing  that  i^lates  tot 
amatomi^ar  structure  and  external  appearance. 

The  sixth  section  contains  nothing  of  originality,  the  author 
ain^ing  only  to  present  a  brief  and  perspicuous  view  of  the  siti^ 
^tion  and  functions^  of  the  organs^  as  laid  down'  in  <irQrl(s  on 
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phrenology.    When  published,  the  "  Elements"   were  not 
companied  by  aplate  or  map  of  the  brain,  by  which  alone  can 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  locality  of  the  organs  be  obtained* 
One  was  afterwards  struck,  but  was  never  incorporated  with 
the  work.     This  is  a  part  of  the  subject  which  would  admit 
advantageously  of  considerable  amplification,  being,  as  it  is, 
the  basis  and  very  ground  wo^kof  the  science;  for  unless  it  be 
true  that  these  cranial  protuberances  are  accompanied  by  cor- 
respondent features  of  character,  as  by  observation  they  are 
said  to  have  been  proved  to  be,  then  phrenology,  with  all  its 
beauty   and  symmetry  of  theory,  must  fall  inevitably  to  the 
ground.     In  the  edition  about  to  be  published,  is  is  hoped  the 
learned  author  will  be  more  copious  on  this  department,  and 
will  favor  the  public  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  observations;  as 
observations  varied  and  valuable,  amid  his  travels  he  must  have 
made.     One  passage  of  this  secticH),  we  cannot  forbear  to  in- 
troduce here,  on  account  of  its  beauties  of  expression.     It  is 
what  he  says  on  the  organ  of  ^  ideality."    ^^  Its  function  is  to 
give  exquisiteness  to  feeling,  sentiment  and  conception  to  all  the 
exercises  of  the  other  faculties^    It  is  the  organ  of  poetry,  giv- 
ing to  every  object  and  every  prospect,  superadded  charms  and 
ideal  perfections.     It  may  be  called  the  organ  of  inspiration* 
Into  the  prose  compositions  and  even  the  conversation  of  those 
who  possess  it  in  full  developement,  it  infuses  the  sentimental 
glow,  the  picturesque  delineation  and  all  the  elastic  spirit  of 
poetry.     Under  the  full  influence  of  it,  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
following  lines: 

^(  The  fair  Publicola,  the  moon  of  Rome; 

-**  Chaste  as  the  icicle  that's  curdled  by  the  fros^ 

^  From  purest  snow,  and  bangs  on  Dian's  Temple/' 

^'Thisorganis  the  foundation  of  enthusiasm,  the  real  Heli- 
con, not  merely  of  the  poet,  but  of  the  philosopher,  the  orator, 
the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  mechanician,  the  philanthropist 
and  even  the  generous  and  highminded  warrior.'* 

The  authdr  proceeds  in  the  seventh  section,  to  repel  the  cal- 
umnies which  have  been  heaped  upon  the  science.  His  refu- 
tation of  them  is  complete.  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  ever 
again  be  urged,  except  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  bigoted  opposltloi^ 
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Let  all  who  believe  that  phrenology  is  a  science  fraught  with 
any  sort  of  danger,  read  this  section  and  be  corrected  of  their 
error. 

The  eighth  and  concluding  section,  is  made  up  of  miscella- 
neous matter.  It  embraces  a  notice  of  a  work  by  Professor 
Warren  of  Boston,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  phrenology  is  irn* 
pugned.  Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  so  distinguished  a 
man  as  professor  Warren,  is  worthy  of  notice;  but  in  this  in- 
stance,, we  think  he  has  fallen  into  error.  The  remarks  of  Pro- 
fessor Caldwell  in  this  section,  show  that  his  work  is  not  calcu«. 
kited  to  do  the  science  serious  injury. 

The  author  concludes  his  pamphlet  by  a  quotation  from  the 
physiological  works  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  showing  that  this  able 
medical  philosopher  is  a  fi^m  belieyeir  in  the  ti'uth  and  value 
of  the  science. 

These  **  Elements"  have  been,  now,  some  time  before  the 
public,  and  have  excited  a  full  share  of  attention.  They  havq 
been  commended  at  home  and  abroad— *in  journals  profession* 
al  and  unprofessional — ^by  physicians,  lawyers  and  divines. 
They  have  gone  through  one  edition,  and  the  second  is  now  ia 
preparation.  We  shall  hail  its  appearance  with  pleasure,  bo« 
cause  w;e  think  it  is  calculated  to  do  good.  L.  P.  Y. 

Since  writing  the  Review  of  the  Elements  of  Phrenology  by 
Professor  Caldwell,  we  have  had  the  gratification  to  receive  a 
copy  of  the  second  edition,  enriched  with  copious  additions  on 
the  utilities  of  the  science.  As  we  esteem  this  more  interesting 
than  any  other  part  of  the  work,  it  is  our  intention  to  offer  a  re- 
view of  the  improved  edition,  for  the  second  number  of  the 
Transylvania  JoumaL  *   L.  P.  Y. 


Art.  lX,.--^Biogmphical  notice  of  Wilson  I^andsll,  M.  D.  /oft 

of  Murfreesborough^  Tennessee. 


In  this  new  country  of  ours,  where  but  half  a  century  since 
•red  men  and  wild  beasts  were  the  sole  tenants  of  the  soil,  few 
of  our  physicians  have  attained  great  celebrity.  Toiling 
during  their  day  with  assiduity  and  usefulness  in  their  vocation, 
but  with  few  facilities  at  h^nd  for  communicating  their  know- 
ledge, they  liave  toiled  in  obscurity;  and  their  works,  their  ex* 
perience,  and  their  discoveries  have  gone  with  them  to  ttie 
grave*  All  that  they  observed  that,  was  new  and  peculiar  in 
the  diseases  of  this  unexplored  country— all  the  valuable  facts 
which  they  collected  in  the  course  of  a  long  professional  life 
have  been  confined  to  themselves,  and  are  now  lost  to  the  world* 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  our  professional  forefathers,  who' 
beheld  the  dawnings  of  science  and  civilization  in  the  West^ 
and  having  spent  their  lives  in  a  new  and  untitled  field,  have 
now  fallen  asleep.  But  h  happier  destiny  awaits  us,  their  sons. 
They  removed  the  obstacles  which  lay  in  the  road  to  profes- 
sional distinction,  and  prepjared  paths  comparatively  smooth 
for  our  feet — in  the  march  of  improvement  new  lights,  on 
every  hand,  have  been  kindled  up  in  our  woods-^—the  periodi- 
cal press  has  opened  to  us  its  channels — -philosophical^as  wella^ 
practical  eminence  is  now  within  our  reach. 

Nor  are  incentives  wanting  to  prompt  us  to  action.  *  The 
worthy  example  of  our  industrious  progenitors  is  before  us, 
emulation  is  awakened  by  the  enterprise  of  our  cotemporaries 
in  the  East,  ^uflfering  humanity  invokes  us  to  unite  in  the  work 
of  widening  the  borders  of  science  and  circumscribing  the 
ravages  of  disease,  and  fame  and  emolument  rise  up  to  our 
view  in  cheering  prospective. 

These  thoughts  have  risen  in  our  minds,  while  reflecting  on 
the  character  and  fortunes  of  one  of  the  early  practitioners  of 
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tVis  cotintiy,  ^6  has  tecentlj  terminated  his  crtrthly  careen 
Odc  by  one  these  veterans  of  the  healing  art  are  falling  victims, 
themselves  at  last)  to  our  common  enemy^  and  ere  many  sea- 
ions  shaU  have  passed  away,  they  must  all  have  gone  to  the 
world  whither  we  are  all  hastening. 

We  should  halljow  their  memories  when  they  are  gone,  and  in 
gratitude,  record  their  virtues  and  their  deeds  of  usefulness^ 
For  if  there  be  a  class  of  men  entitled  above  the  rest  to  the 
'  •  veaer^tion  of  mankind,  it  is  those  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  meliorating  the  condition  of  humanity,  without  ex- 
pecting an  adequate  reward.  To  this  class  belonged,  em- 
phatkaJly,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  Few  men  have 
deserved  more  of  those  who  lived  within  the  sphere  of  their 
influence — few  ever  spent  more  days  of  useful,  benevolent, 
disinterested  labour. 

^  Bom  to  no  inheritance  but  a  good  mind,  Yandell  was  the 
architect  of  hi«  own  fortune.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  William 
Yandell,  and  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C.  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1774.  His  father  was  an  indigent,  but 
pious  and  reputable  farmer.  He  was  under  the  conunand  of 
General  Braddbck  at  his  memorable  defeat ;  and  he  served  his 
country  faithfully  as  a  soldier  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle.  He  was  an  honest  man,  a  valiant 
soldier,  and  an  exemplary  christian.  He  trained  up  his  ofP 
"spring  in  habits  of  virtue  and  industry,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
during  his  lifetime,  of  witnessing  in  their  success,  the  beneficial 
^ects  of  his  parental  care. 

His  mother  was  a  woman  of  fine  understanding,  retentive 
memory,  and  considerable  literary  taste.    It  was  to  her  that  he 
was  indebted  for  the  ardour  that  was  manifested  in  his  youth- 
ful character,  as  well  as  for  the  energy  and  acumen  of  intel- 
.  lect  which  distinguished  him  in  subsequent  life. . 

He  evinced  at  a  very  early  age  more  than  ordinary  thirst  ilbr 
knowledge.  Before  he  was  capable  of  reading,  or  even  kneir 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  merely  from  hearing  the  sabbath  re- 
x:itations  of  his  older  brothers,  he  had  memorised,  and  was  able 
to  recite,  a  greater  portion  of  the.  shorter  catechism.  He 
had  attained  hi3  eighth  year  before  he  was  sent  to  school,  but 
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his  industi^  and  zeal  made  him  soon  a  proficieDtIn  his  primary 
studies.  It  is  related  of  him  by  an  older  brother,  now  liviogt 
that  he  often  left  home  without  his  breakfast,  when  it  was  not 
ready  in  time,  from  a  desire  to  be  in  place  at  the  usual  hour« 
As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  thirst  for  information  became 
confirmed,'  and  he  availed  himself,  with  eagemess,^  of  every 
mean  within  his  reach,for  gratifying  it — devoting  everymoment 
which  was  spared  him  from  his  labours  in  the  farm^  to  profit^ 
able  reading,  and  courting  the  society  of  those  who  were . 
capable  of  instructing  him.  His  youth  was  an  epitome  of  hit 
mature  age,  exhibiting  the  same  love  of  truth  and  rectitude, 
the  same  practical  turn,  the  same  devotion  to  business,  the 
same  intellectual  acumen  and  thirst  for  knowledge. 

He  was  designed  by  his  father  to  pursue  his  own  occupation  ^ 
but  losing  his  health,  in  consequence  of  wading  imprudently 
in  cold  water  when  overheated  at  play,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  seek  an  employment  requiring  less  vigour  of  body. 
Accordingly,  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  engaged  in  teaching  a 
country  school,  and  set  about,  at  the  same  time,  qualifying 
himself  for  a  profession.  In  this  calling  he  continued  to  labour 
three  years,  the  intervals  of  leisure  which  occurred  between 
his  duties  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences. 

He  left  his  father^s  house  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age,  with 
but  his  clothes,  his  horse,  ^d  ten  dollars  in  money.  With  this 
slender  patrimony  he  directed  his  course  to  the  Western  wilder- 
ness, in  hope,  like  other  emigrants,  of  finding  beyond  the  blue 
hills,  a  home  and  a  fortune  more  congenial  with  his  taste.  It 
has  been  remarked  truly,  that  ^  genius  has  often  a  divinity 
within  itself;  a  sort  of  prophetic  consciousness;  a  daring  in- 
sight into  futurity;  an  irrepressible  impulse  which  animates 
* 

and  supports  it  in  th^  midst  of  discouragement  and  neglect.-' 

It  was  so  with  young  Yandell  when  h^'left  the  homestead  of 
his  parents.  The  aspirations  of  his  active,  ardent  mind,  looked 
to  a  situation  of  more  splendour  than  what  seemed  to  be 
promised  him  by  his  humble  fortune*  And  under  his  poverty 
and  the  circumstances  of  discouragement  which  attended  his 
early  career — in  the  absence  of  every  thing  to  cheer  him  in 
his  course,  save  only  the  «ucccsg  of  kindred  spirits  under  kind- 
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fed  circumstances  of  adversity^  his  resolution  ne^r  fiirsook 
him. 

Upon  reaching  Tennessee  he  disposed  of  bis  horse  Tot 
tnoney,  and  applied  hiinself  with  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  to 
the  branches  of  learning  preparatory  to  the  study  of  a  profes- 
sion. When  his  cafntal  was  exhausted,  he  resorted  to  schod- 
teaching  to  procure  more  funds;  and  thus  devoting  himself 
alternately  to  his  own  studies,  and  the  instruction  of  others,  as 
his  situation  required,  he  travelled  at  length  through  the  usudi 
routine  of  coBepate  studies* 

Having  terminated  his  academical  course,  he  entered,  with* 
out  loss  of  time,  upon  the  study  of  the  km.  This  he  prosecuted, 
with  proficiency  and  prooiise  for  six  months;  hut  discouraged 
by  the  inconsiderable  demand  which,  in  the  then  infant  state 
of  sodety,  existed  for  legal  talents,  he  at  length  abandoned  it 
for  medicine. 

He  embarked  in  the  study  of  his  new  profession  under  the 
guidance  rf  Dn  William  Holt,  at  that  time  an  eminent  phy- 
sfcian  of  East  Tennessee. 

Removing  shortly  afterwards  to  the  w^temend  of  thestate,he 
continued  his  studies  with  Dr.  Hamilton,  wlio  was  pursuing 
his  professi<Mi  witli  considerable  reputation  in  Sumner  county. 
With  him  he  terminated  hts  pupilage  in  the  science  of  medi* 
cine;  for,  pressed  upon  as  he  was  by  the  unrelenting  hand  of 
poverty,  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  draw  from  that  rich  source 
of  instruction  aSbrded  by  medical  lectures. 

In  association  with  bis  preceptor,  he  entered  upon  the  high 

responsibilities  of  his  professitm;  and  he  had  begun  to  realize 

the  prospects   of  felicity  with  which  his  fancy  had  beguiled 

the  tedious  hours  of  his  pupilage,  when  it  was  his  misfortune 

to  lose  his  partner.     By  this  circumstance  he  was  deprived  of 

an  experienced  and  valuable  friend — of  his  kind  Mentor;  and 

left  to  work  his  way  through  the  world  as  he  could.    Applying 

the  language  of  the  bard  to  \i\sprofessiorud  situation — ^with  no 

predecessor's  steps  to  tread  in — no  path  of  safety  beibre  higa 

by  experience  mailed  out,  it  may  indeed  be  said, 

'^  No  father^s  guardian  hand  liis  jonUi  maintainM, 
^^ipaUed  forth  liis  virtue^  or  bis  rice  restrain'd.'' 
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Yandell  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  with  but  St 
limited  library.    By  his  diligence,  however,  he  made  amends 
for  this.     He  studied  with  the  greatest  care  the  few  books  in 
his  possession;  among  which  were  the  works  of  Sydenham, 
Cullen,  and  Rush.    These  were  always  favorite  names  with 
him.     Rush  was  his  great  authority-     Him  he  considered  the 
father  of  American  medicine;  and  with  the  admirable  system  of 
professional  morality  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  he  was  as 
familiar  as  with  the  doctrines  of  his  bible.     His  practical 
precepts  were  always  in  his  mouth,  particularly  the  admonition 
^^  to  prescribe  for  the  symptoms^  and  not  the  name  of  the  diseaseJ*^ 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  partner,  he  removed  to  Dixon's 
Spring,  Smith  county,  xAieve  he  got,  at  once,  into  an  extensive 
practice,  and  formed  some  of  the  most  interesting  attachments 
of  his  life.    It  was  during  his  residence  *here  that,  findii^  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  means  for  rendering  him  easy  and 
independent  in  life,  he  determined  on  changing  his  state.     He 
was  married  on  the  17th  of  Mav  1804,  to  Elizabeth  Pitts  of  his 
neighbourhood,  the  daughter  of  Lunsford  Pitts,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  standing.    In  the 
enjoyment  of  as  much  connubial  felicity  as  falls  ordinarily  to 
the  lot  of  humanity,  be  continued  to  live  with  this  amiable 
lady,  now  left  in  dreary  widowhood,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

A  short  time  after  his  marriage  he  again  changed  his  resi- 
dence, settling  himself  on  Goose  creek,  in  Sumner  county. 
Here  he  continued  to  reside  many  years  in  the  exercise  of  the 
talents  with  which  nature  had  richly  endowed  him,  amassing 
wealtli  and  fame,  and  dispensing  favours  to  his  fellow  men  with 
a  hand  that  bespoke  the  benevolence  of  his  heart.  During 
his  residence  here,  the  disease  called  milk  sickr^ess  came  under 
his  observation;  and  he  was  probably  the  first  medical  man  ift 
tlie  West  to  observe,  or  treat  with  success,  this  singular  malady. 
From  having  lived  many  years  amid  the  complaint,  with  cases 
in  every  stage  always  under  his  care,  he  was  better  qualified 
than  any  physician  of  our  acquaintance,  to  write  practically  on 
the  subject.  But  this  he  never  found  time  to  do.  He  entrusted 
the  task  to  those  whom  fortune  had  favoured  more  in  their  youth, 
and  whose  time  was  less  engrossed  by  a  multiplicity  of  cares. 
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On  the  exercises  of  his  heart  about  this  period,  when  fairly 
setting  out  upon  the  voyage  of  life,  with  a  partner  to  share 
with  him  its  good  or  evil  fortune,  and  with  the  prospect  of  an 
oflspring  to  he  affected  by  his  example,  we  have  often  heard 
him  speak.  For  some  years  he  had  been  striving  to  be  an 
infidel ;  he  had  read  the  writings  of  Volney  and  Paine,  and  they 
had  poisoned  his  mind.  For  a  season  he  doubted ;  but  he  made 
now  a  solemn  pause:  he  weighed  impartiatljr  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  religion;  happily,  light  from  Heaven  broke  in 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  experienced  that  change  which  the 
highest  authority  pronounces  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of 
bliss  in  another  state  of  existence.  From  this  time  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  be  an  exemplary  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  year  1816,  he  removed  to  Rutherford  county,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Murfreesborough,  where  he  spent  the  residue  of  his 
days.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  he  was  attacked  by  an  afflict* 
ing  distemper,  which  doomed  him  to  a  life  of  decrepitude. 
He  had  experienced  for  many  years  symptoms  of  a  diseased 
prostate  gland^  and  after  unusual  fatigue  indyced  by  professional 
labour,  he  suffered  an  aggravated  attack  of  the  complaint* 
Por  several  weeks  he  almost  despaired  of  recovery;  but  the 
disease  mitigated  in  time,  and  he  was  enabled  to  return  to'his 
business.  This  was  not  the  shaft  destined  to  put  an  end  to  his 
valuable  labours.  Days  of  eminent  felicity  and  usefulness 
were  appointed  to  him  yet;  scenes  of  gladdening  hue  lay  yet 
before  him,  which  were  to  **  make  him  love  to  live."  In  the 
growth  of  his  reputation,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  his  domestic 
conccnis,  he  found  cause  for  felkitetion,  and  for  gratitude  t^ 
Heaven.  His  reputation  for  professional  skill  had  by  this  time 
become  very  high,  and  his  practice  was  engrossing,  not  being 
confined  to  his  own  county,  nor  even  district  of  country..  He 
was  often  consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty,  by  persons  residing 
in  other  counties,  and  not  unfrequently  by  invalids  of  pthee 
states. 

In  the  spring  of  1822j  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 

•  Medicine  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Maryland — 

uax  honour  which  be  ney^r  ipught^hut  which  n^ust  have  awsdc^-. 
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ed  in  him  feelings  of  lively  pleasure.  He  was  elected  in  fli^ 
winter  of  1825^  honorary  member  of  the  Lexington  Medical 
Society. 

As  years  accumulated  upon  him,  bis  professional  labours 
were  more  in  requisition;  and  animated  by  toa  ardent  a  desire 
to  relieve  the  si^fTerings  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  advance 
the  interests  of  his  iamilv.he  was  heedless  of  the  circumstances 
of  caution  rendered  necessary  by  his  time  of  life.  Every  day 
he  endured  fatigues  which  were  badly  adapted  to  the  infimu- 
ties  of  age.  But  at  no  period  of  his  life  did  he  sufier  his  own 
personal  ease  and  safety  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  good 
of  his  fcllpw  men,  and  his  energy  was  unabated  to  the  close 
of  his  career.  But  his  constitution  sunk  under  such  severe 
trials.  In  the  winter  of  1 S27,  he  suffered  an  injury  by  the 
jailing  of  his  horse,  which  terminated  in  fever, and  from  which 
he  never  perfectly  recovered.  His  constitution  reacted  but 
imperfectly,  and  he  continued  subject  to  repeated  attacks  o£ 
slight  indisposition  tUl  the  nth  of  September,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  autumnal  bilious  fevev.  Ur^^d  by  the  caH:3 
ef  professional  business^  he  did  tiot  attend  to  his  complaint  for 
several  days,  but  continued  without  relaxation  tiU  the  ^Ist^to 
visit  the  sick.  At  thijs  time,  his  disease  became  so  violent  that 
he  was  compelled,  greatly  in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  to  take 
bis  bed.  He  never  rose  from  it  again.  The  disease  had  struck 
its  roots  too  deep  ere  he  had  attempted  to  counteract  it,  Fr#m 
the  commencement  of  his.  illnesa  l>e  expressed  serious  ibre- 
bedings  of  the  issue.  He  said  he  thought  he  should  not  ie« 
cover.  He  had  expressed  fears  to  his  iamily,  months  beibre, 
that  his  Jifiy-fourth  would  be  a  difficult  year  with  hiro,.if  it  did 
not  close  his  life. 

^'  Thoughtg  are  prophets  still ; 
*' The  soul  all  hostile  advents  sees, 
^^Like  shadows  in  a  brilKant  day 
*'Ca8t  down  by  falcons  on  their  prey.'* 

His  malady  mocked  the  eiforts  of  his  own  skill,  and  the  uni- 
ted efibrts  of  the  faculty  of  hb  neighbourhood.  It  advanced 
with  rapid  strides,  and  he  predicted  on  Wednesday^  the  fourth 
day  of  his  illness,  that  his  sufierings  would  end  on  the  approach- 
ing Sabbath«    Hie  prognosticatioiks  erred  1^^  we  day*-^ 
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^rloodaj,  the  firsi  of  OctobeF,  m  the  54tb  year  of  his  age,  be 
closed  his  eyes  upon  the  wprld  forever. 

Thus  has  perished  in  the  prime  of  philosophical  life,  ia  the 
€Ecnith  of  his  fame,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  a  maa 
who  will  be  long  remembered  and  revered  by  his  countrymen 
for  his  peculiar  virtues  and  his  eminent  services.  The  event, 
creating  as  it  did,  a  vacuum  in  society  so  wide  and  deplorable,^ 
awakened  among  all  classes  a  deeper  and  more  diffusive  sympa- 
thy, tlian  was  ever  before  called  forth  in  tlii&  region  of  country^ 
by  any  similar  bereavement. 

During  his  laborious  life,  Yandell  never  published  any  tiling 
connected  with  medicine  ^  and  posterity  will  find  notbirg  ta 
justify  the  high  opinion  which  his  cotemporaries  entertained 
of  his  talents.  All  who  have  lieard  him  converse,  bear  testimo- 
ny to  the  elevation  of  his  genius,  and  to  the  riclmess,  extent| 
and  variety  of  his  resources.  His  unbroken  silence  grew  out 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  early  education  and 
career.  Writing,  like  every  thing  else,  is  a  habit,  and  he  who 
in  his  youth,  has  not  disciplined  his  mind  by  a  course  of  patient 
and  laborious  practice,  will  find  *  composition  in  after  life,  an 
Irksome  task.  Launched  at  once  upon  the  ocean  of  business, 
Yandell  found  no  leisure  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  career  to  em- 
ploy his  pen,  and  the  aU-engrossing  cares  which  pressed  upon 
him  towards  its  close,  were  still  less  propitious  to  this  employ^ 
ment  In  this,  the  science  of  medicine  and  his  country  have 
not  suffered  less  than  his  own  reputation.  The  experience  of  a 
man  so  richly  endowed,  on  a  subject  so  interesting  as  the  dis- 
eases of  a  new  country,  and  of  a  peculiar  climate  and  popula- 
tion, all  will  acknowledge,  would  have  constituted  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  treasure  of  medical  fiicts.  But  all  this  rare, 
useful  knowledge,  not  lodged  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  ha^ 
{(Hiewith  him  to  the  grave. 

As  a  physician,  Yandell  was  among  the  most  eminent  in  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived ;  and  in  point  of  practical 
«b7/  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  first  of  any  country  or 
any  age..  Besides  talents  of  a  high  order,  he  united  in  bis 
character  the  greatest  industry  and  punctuality  in  the  discbarge 
#f  his  duties,  manners  pleasing  to  a]l|,  and  that  never  failed 
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to  conciliate  the  sick,  patience  in  listening  to  the  unhappy  sttA 
ferers  tedious  detail  of  symptoms,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hi» 
profession;  and  when  we  add  to  these,  the  virtues  of  a  christian^ 
expansive,  genuine  philanthropy,  and  humanity  to  the  poor,  wo 
have  a  rare  assemblage  of  qualities,  which  account  at  once  for 
his  uncommon  popularity.  In  every  department  of  his  profcs- 
sioji,  with  the  single  exception  of  operative  surgery,  for  which 
he  had  no  taste,  he  was  eminently  skilful;  but  it  was  in  the 
more  difficult  and  more  deKcate  branch  of  chronic  diseases,  and. 
the  complaints  of  females,  that  he  exhibited  his  most  consumr 
mate  skill.     Here  he  was  confessedly  pre-eminent. 

He  held  hh  proibsslon  in  a  correct  estimation,  and  belabour- 
ed to  preserve  it  in  its  purity.  His  port  and  demeanour,  his 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  particularly  the  highmindcd- 
ness  which  he  manifested  in  professional  intercourse,  his  variety 
and  extent  of  acquirement,  the  principles  of  honour  and  mor- 
ality which  he  cherished  and  maintained,  were  calculated  to 
reflect  on  it  additional  lustre.  He  detested  empiricism,  and 
did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  discountenance  it.  Of  all  the 
physicians  of  our  acquaintance,  he  was  the  warmest  advocate 
for  the  general  diffuirion  of  medical  knowledge  among  all  ranks 
of  society;  for  in  this,  he  believed  was  to  be  found  the  su- 
rest antidote  to  quackery.  He  was  for  having  no  secrets,  the 
very  semblance  of  empiricism,  its  mystery  and  its  mummery,  he 
despised  and  discouraged.  One  thing  was  peculiar  and  appa-  ' 
rently  inconsistent  in  his  conduct — he  never  refused  to  consult 
with  a  quack.  But  it  was  with  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  patient 
from  the  hand?  of  ignorance,  and  of  evincing  the  superiority  of 
science  and  s\til  that  he  did  so;  "  for  if  I  do  not  meet  him,"  he 
was  wont  to  say,  **he  will  retain  the  patient,  as  he  enjoys  his 
confidence,  and  humanity  will  suifer;  but  in  our  consultation 
arid  intercourse,  the  difTcrencc  between  the  physician  and  tho 
pretender  will  appear." 

He  was  a  well  informed  man  on  every  subject,  and  knowledge 
in  his  hands  always  assumed  a  useful  shape.  Montaigne  said 
"  he  had  rather  be  a  good  horseman  than  a  good  logician." 
This  was  the  notion  of  Yandell.  He  was  no  recluse  or  pedant 
in  his  learning,  but  a  practical  philosopher,  whose  first  high 
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aiitt  ID  ev<;rf  thing,  was  to  increase  the  sum  of  htitnan  enjo}* 
ment. 

No  man,  we  confidently  believe^  ever  performed  more  gratui- 
tous practice,  or  performed  it  with  greater  alacrity,  A  divine,* 
<;minent  alike  for  his  good  sense  and  his  piety,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  familiar  with  his  private  wajk,  has  been  heard  to 
iay  that,  ^^he  believed  Dr.  Yandell  was  iliore  studious  of  (/otng^ 
good  to  his  felUno  creatures  than  of  promoting  his  awn  private  in-* 
4erest:^ 

If  we  have  ever  known  a  real  philanthropist,  a  man  who  in 
all  the  actions  of  his  life,  excluded  all  feelings  of  selfishness^ 
whose  unvarying  principle  of  conduct  was  benevolence,  disin- 
terested, expansive,  who  sought  in  all  he  did,  ^  to  sweeten  all 
the  toils  of  human  life,"  it  was  Yandell.  .  During  the  twenty-' 
five  years  which  he  devoted  to  his  profession,  there  were  fami« 
lies  who  looked  regularly  to  him  for  aid  in  their  sickness  with- 
out expecting  ever  to  reward  him  for  bis  services.  Clergymen 
experiencing  the  res  angusta  domi — indigent  widows  and  unmar- 
ried females,  dependent  for  support  upon  their  own  industry, 
never  failed  to  receive  from  him  the  helping  hand  of  charity  in 
time  of  their  distress.  And  this  he  did  with  so  good  an  air, 
that  the  sufferer  was  never  made  to  feel  his  dependance.  With- 
out reluctance  it  was  done,  and  as  if  a  part  of  his  regular  bu- 
siness. He  was  commonly  called,  and  not  with  greater  empha- 
sis than  truth,  the  poor  man'' s  physician. 

That  these  things  are  so,  that  the  writer  is  indulging  in  no 
extravagant  panegyric,  the  public  grief  which  was  expressed 
on  the  occasion  of  his  demise,  the  gloom  which  difiused  itself 
over  the  countenances  of  those  who  know  the  need  of  charity? 
abundantly  testify. 

He  was  an  ardent  patriot.  He  loved  his  country  with  a 
pure  zeal,  and  felt  a  lively  concern  in  the  administration  of  its 
afiairs.  He  loved  it  because  it  was  free — ^because,  under  its 
laws,  every  man  is  as  he  ouglH  to  he^free  and  equal — ^because  it 
is  a  government  of  opinion,  and  guarantees  to  all  the  Uberty  of 
ipeech.    In  his  political  principles  he  was  catholic.     He  em- 

■f ^ 

*  ^Th&  Rer.  Ebeae^cr  Megowan,  of  Rutherford  coontyy  Teuneswsci 
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iNraccd,  ia  his  policy  and  afiection,  his  cohrIij,  his  whole  tcfm^ 
try  and  nothing  but  his  country.  Sectarianism  never  entered 
into  his  feelings.  In  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  touching 
men  and  measures^  be  was  frank  and  fearless.  He  professed 
iiliegiance  to  no  mah;  by  ao<»fee  coaidbe  be  intknidated;  ^he- 
feared  God,  and  God  alone.'' 

He  did  not  Pender  Us  <:ouiitrj  more  essential  service  in  &e 
UnAk  of  his  profession,  than  by  engaging  with  £eal  in  its  public- 
and  national  concerns.  By  nature  as  well  ashy  education,  he 
was  peifectly  adapted  to  the  infant  state  o(  the  society  in  which 
he  was  placed,  his  activity  and  enterprise,  the  versality  of  his 
genius,  and  the  variety  of  his  resources,  qualifying  him  in  & 
peculiar  manner,  fer  maturing  Its  institutions  and  hastening  Ihe^ 
march  of  cultivation. 

He  was  truly  the  soul  of  &e  society  in  which  he  livedo  al* 
ways  fin'emost  in  every  enterprise,  always  looked  up  to  for  coun- 
ael  and  infraction.  His  neighbours  as  uniformly  applied  to 
hiai  for  advice  in  cases  of  /ozo,  as  in  matters  which  related  to  his 
own  profession.  And  by  bis  integrity  and  firmness,  by  die 
frankness  of  his  manners  and  the  obligingness  of  his  temper^ 
by  entering  vrith  warmth  into  their  afiairs,  their  feelings,  their 
wishes,  by  the  display  of  high  mental  powers,  ever  subsidiary 
to  the  cause  of  justice,  he  won  over  them  the  most  unbounded 
influence* 

With  a  mind  so  richly  gifted  as  was  that  of  Yandell,  and  wi& 
feelings  so  a^iriftg,  he  would  have  attained  to  the  head  of  so- 
ciety in  any  place.  And  it  is  a  circumstance  which  his  friends 
may  well  regret,  that  his  destiny  did  not  place  him  upon  a  the- 
atre more  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  abilities;  that  his  so- 
journing was  not  in  a  land  where  science  had  erected  her  tem- 
ples and  formed  her  associations,  and  where  his  virtues  and  his 
deeds  would  have  found  when  he  was  gone,  like  Rush,  and  Wis* 
tar,  and  Barton,  an  eloquent  panegyrist. 

As  a  companion  his  qualities  ^yere  of  the  highest  order  of 
excellence.  His  mind  was  always  busy,  and  his  tongue  was 
rarely  still.  In  his  family,  on  the  way  side,  in  the  chambera  of 
the  sick,  in  his  minglings  in  society,  he  was  ever  discoursing  tju^ 
tppics  of  interest  and  profit  to  his  companions.    It  was  remarl^d 
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•f  him  by  a  gentleman  who  had  observed  him  during  twenty 
years,  that  he  never  visited  a  house  without  doing  it  good— 
without  dropping  some  practical  hint,  or  leaving  some  counsel, 
calculated  to  improve  its  condition^  On  things  pertaining  to  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  on  subjects  connected  with  our  present  estate, 
he  was  qualified,  and  ever  ready  to  converse.  The  good 
which  he  did  to  the  cause  of  holiness,  and  to  the  souls  of  his 
fellow  men,  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate.  He  never  left  his 
patients  in  the  time  of  tlieir  convalescence — when  the  heart  is 
intcnerated  by  suffering — that  hour  so  auspicious  to  religious 
impressions,  without  impressing  upon  them  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  necessity  of  preparing  in  health  for  the  end  ap- 
pointed to  all. 

He  was  blessed  with  a  felicitous  temperament.  Nature  had 
given  him  strong  feelings,  but  he  had  tempered  them  anght, 
and  they  were  ever  engaged  on  the  side  of  humanity,  truth,  jus- 
tice. The  peaceful  sunshine  of  his  mind  was  rarely  disturbed; 
his  moral  skies  were  seldom  overcast  by  the  gloom  of  melancholy.' 
He  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  unduly  elated  by  emotions  of 
gladness,  or  sunk  into  despondency  by  forbidding  prospects. 
Ever  equable,  serene,  cheerful,  his  society  was  a  treat  and  a 
medicine  to  those  who  needed  consolation.  In  casting  his  tem- 
per in  so  happy  a  mould,  nature  designed  him  to  be  a  physician 
of  the  mind^s  maladies. — 

"  To  pluck  from  the  heart  ita  rooted  sorrow, 
»  "  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 

^^  And  with  a  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
^^  Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  the  perilous  staff, 
**  That  weighs  upon  the  heart" 

In  this  harmonious  regulation  of  his  mind,  religion  had  its 
share.  He  experienced  in  that  deep,  exhaustless  fount,  a  cure 
for  all  the  ills  that  beset  humanity  in  its  present  condition. 
With  the  eye  of  faith  he  saw,  that  though  his  ^  earthly  house  of 
tills  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  he  had  a  building  of  God,  a 
house  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens.^'  No  one 
ever  felt  more  of  the  consolations  of  religion,  for  no  one  ever 
lived  more  perfectly  up  to  its^recepts.  He  was  a  christian  of 
norks.  And  if  a  truly  benevolent  and  charitable  heart,  com- 
^umfig  statedly  srith.  itself  £^Qd  its  God,  a  hand  ever  ready  to 
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relieve  the  distresses  of  his  kind,  a  temper  prone  to  acts  of  gene^ 
rosity  and  forgiving  of  injuries,  unremitted  efforts  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  humanity,  and  a  stiict  conformity  to  all  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  constitute  the  essence  of  true  christieuii- 
ty,  he  was  a  christian  indeed. 


Art,  X. — MeteorologicalJournal^for  January  1828,  by  Thoma-^ 
J.  Mathews,  A.  M.  Morrison  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
JSalural  Philosophy  in  Transylvania  University* 
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REMARKS* 
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The  state  of  the  weather  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January,  has  been  without  example  in  the  recollection  of 
our  oldest  citizens.  There  were  but  eight  days  of  clear 
weather  in  December,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  month  we 
had  clo'ids  and  rain  for  sixteen  days  in  succession.  The  ther- 
mometer ranged  from  32  to  60  degrees,  but  generally  from  40 
to  55  degrees.  Vegetation  advanced  rapidly  until  the  20tli 
of  January,  at  which  time  the  buds  of  the  peach  tree  began 
to  show  colour;  the  frost  now  gave  it  a  partial  check,  but  mild 
weather  recurring,  it  has  continued  to  advance  until  the  present 
time;  the  rose  bushes  and  honeysuckles  may  now  be  seen 
partly  clothed  with  foliage,  and  several  kinds  of  flowers  in  full 
bloom  in  our  gardens.  Should  this  state  of  things  continue 
much  longer,  we  anticipate  disastrous  consequences  to  th^ 
Vegetable  products  of  the  season.  , 


MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTED  MATTEM. 


Effect  of  Arsenic  in  preserving  from  decay  the  bodies  of  tJiose 
foisotied  7Viih  iL — At  a  trial  wJiich  took  place  in  Edinburgh, 
during  February  last,  of  a  Mrs.  Snriiih  for  the  murder  of  her 
servant  maid  by  poison,  some  contrariety  of  opinion,as  delivered 
in  evidence,  occurred  between  Dr.  Christison,  Professor  of  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence  &c.  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr. 
Mackintosh,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Pa^  :4c  &c.  in  that 
city.  This  diversity  of  sentiment  on  several  subjects,  has 
Qlicited  a  controversy  between  those  gentlemen,  and  in  defence 
of  his  evidence  on  the  antiseptic  properties  of  arsenic.  Dr. 
Christison  makes  the  following  observations. 

*'  I  shall  not  enter  at  full  length  into  the  subject  here:  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  ascertain  under  what  conditions  arsenic  acts  .is 
an  antiseptic, — for  it  does  not  alvays  act  as  such;  but  will  con- 
fine myself  to  some  fitcts  which  will  prove  that  it  is  sometimes 
a  preservative  from  putrefaction. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  arsenic  is  used  for  preserving  tlie  skins 
of  birds  and  beasts.  Gnyton'Morveau^  the  celebrated  French 
chemist,  made  some  express  experiments,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  arsenic  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  for  articles  to 
which  it  is  immediately  applied.  Even  the  solution  is  antisep- 
tic. In  an  experiment  which  I  have  made  among  others  with 
a  view  to  publication,  a  portion  of  an  ox's  stomach  has  been 
kept  for  three  years  in  a  solution  of  arsenic,  without  undergo- 
ing any  change,  except  that  it  has  become  whiter  and  somewhat 
shrivelled. 

To  come,  however,  more  directly  to  the  point,  namely,  to 
the  effect  of  the  poison  in  preserving  from  decay  the  horiies  of  those 
poisoned  with  it. — In  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  poisoned  with 
arsenic,  and  whose  body  was  kept  niiic  days  before  it  was 
buried,  and  disinterred  and  examined  seven  days  after  that  by 
the  late  Professor  Metzger  of  Konigsberg,  in  his  day  the  great- 
est medical  jurist  in  Gennany,  **  the  body,  to  his  astonishment, 
was  so  fresh,  that  he  could  not  discover  any  sign  of  putrefaction 
outwardly  or  inwardly.  A  case  somewhat  parallel  was  one 
of  those  which  form  the  subject  of  my  paper  on  arsenic  in  the 
Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  The  bodv  was  examined  sevenlccn 
<fay* after  death;  and  the  morbid  appearances,  as  will  be  seen 
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hereafter,  were  as  distinct  as  in  a  body  recently  dead.  In  a 
case  of  poisoiiing  with  arsenic,  described  by  Bernt,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  medical  jurisprudence  at  Vienna,  tlie  exaniinalion 
was  not  made  till  five  weeks  after  burial;  yet, althoiigh  the  ex- 
ternal surface  was  a  good  deal  decayed,  "  the  bowels,  to  the 
astonishment  of  tiie  inspector,  were  found  in  as  fresh  a  state  as 
if  the  man  had  been  but  a  few  daj-s  dead."  The  same  con- 
junction of  circumstances  occurred  in  a  late  case  examined  by 
Dr.  Borgcs,  medical  inspector  for  Minden:  although  the  body 
had  been  buried  fourteen  zceefcs^  nnd  although  the  external 
surface  had  uiidergone  the  adipocirous  putrefaction,  and  most 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  were  reduced  to  a  pulp,  the  stomach 
and  intestines  were  firm,  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  and  con- 
tained evident  crumbs  of  bread.  A  very  remarkable  set  of 
cases  of  the  same  kind  became  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry 
at  Munich  in  l<t)9-ll,  and  have  been  related  by  Dr.  Bacb- 
ni'inn,  medical  inspector  atCulmbach.  A  lady  near  Bayreuth 
died  apparently  of  some  disease  of  the  intesliiies.  But  after- 
wards, a  variety  of  circumstances  having  excited  a  suspicion 
that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  her  maid,  a  judicial  inquiry  was 
set  on  foot;  and  in  consequence  the  maid  came  under  suspicion 
of  having  also  poisoned  first  another  lady,  and  afterwards  a 
gentleman,  with  whom  she  had  been  successively  a  ser/mit. 
The  bodies  were  examined  Jlve^six^  and  fourteen  months  after 
interment.  The  external  parts  had  in  all  undergone  the 
adipocirous  putrefaction;  but  in  the  two  last  of  them  the  sto- 
n)ach  and  intestines  were  so  entire  as  to  allow  of  their  bcina; 
tied,  taken  out,  cut  open,  handled,  fcc.  In  two  of  them,  the 
first  and  the  last,  arsenic  was  detected.  Another  similar  set 
of  ca?es,  which  occurred  at  Berlin  in  1303,  gave  rise  to  several 
interesting  essays  and  express  experiments,  and  first  drew  the 
attention  of  the  German  medical  jurists  to  the  subject.  The 
widow  of  a  certain  Privy-Councillor  Ursinus,  having  attempt- 
ed to  poison  her  servant,  suspicions  arose  regarding  the  sudden 
death  of  three  persons  in  her  family — a  young  officer  who  had 
carried  on  an  amour  with  her — her  hue  band — and  an  aunt, 
from  whom  she  derived  a  considerable  inheritance.  The  hus- 
band had  boon  buried  two  years  and  a  half  before  at  Berlin, 
and  the  aunt  above  tzco  i/('ar.9  before  at  Charlottenberg.  The 
bodies  were  disinterred  by  Dr.  Welper,  medical  inspector  for 
Ijcrlin,  and  fou:)d  dried  up,  but  not  putrid.  Dr.  Welper  after- 
wards LTotone  of  his  friends  to  make  sonie  experiments  on  ani- 
mals poisoned  with  arsenic;  and  the  results  were  analogous,  la 
dogs  poisoned  with  arsenic,  and  buried  for  two  months^  the  llesh 
and  alimentary  canal  were  found  rrrl  awl  frcsh^  as  if  picklcrl ; 
and  though  the  cellar  in  which  they  were  buried  again  wa* 
flooded  for  eight  montlis  after,  the  intestines  were  eventually 
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(blind  entire  and  red,  while  all  the  soft  parts  of  dogs  Idlled  by 
blows,  by  corrosive  sublimate,  or  by  opium,  and  buried  in  tlie 
satne  place,  were  converted  into  a  greasy  fnass.  Another  ex- 
perimentalist, Dr.  Kelch  of  Konigj^berg,  buried  in  February 
the  internal  organs  of  a  man,  who  had  died  of  arsenic,  and 
•  v^hosc  body  had  remained  without  burial  till  the  external  parts 
had  begun  to  decay;  and  on  examining  the  stomacK  and  in- 
testines/re  mo/i/A,v  afterwards,  he  found  that  the  hamper  which 
contained  them  was  very  rotten,  but  that  '^  they  had  a  peculiar 
smell  very  different  from  that  of  putrid  bowels," — ''  were  not 
3'et  acted  on  by  putrefaction," — ^^  and  were  still  as  fresh  as  when 
they  were  taken  from  the  body,  and  might  have  served  to  make 
instructive  preparations,"  Nay,  ^  they  had  lost  nothing  of 
their  co/oi/r,  glimmer ^  or  firmnesffJ^^ 

These  facts,  collected  chiefly  by  sworn  officers,  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  their  respective  districti?,  and  in  judicial 
inquiries,  will  prove  sufficiently  that  arsenic  has  sometimes  a 
preservative  power  over  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  persons 
poisoned  with  it." — Ed,  Med,  6^  Surg,  Jour,  M),  92. 

* 

Scrret  Remedief^^Wc  have  read  -with  ^reat  saticfactioti  the  "  Reports  of 
the  Mediral  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  Nostrums  or  Secret  Reme- 
dies." The  first  article  noticed  is  Chambers'  rtmedy  for  intemperance. 
Drs.  HAMERSLEYfDRAKE,  M ANLKY,  Watts,  Ives,  and  JoHNsois,  the  hi£:h- 
ly  respectable  committee  to  whom  this  subject  was  referred, inform  us,  that 
tncy  employed  Dr.  6.  Chilton,  an  able  anil  experienced  chemist,  to  analize 
the  mtMliciuc,  and  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  show  it  to  be  comnosed 
of  tartar  emetic,  capsicum,  sulphur,  carbon,  cochineal,  and  pim.  *'If  any 
doubt,'*  say  the  committee,  "could  rest  upon  this  result  to  which-the  analy- 
sis leads,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  removed  by  the  collateral  evidences  which 
may  be  broncht  in  confirraation  from  its  exhibitipn  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternall}' — its  c/lects  upon  the  stomach  and  towels  are  precisely  those  which 
ougrht  to  be  expected  from  tartar  emetic,  and  externally  applied,  it  will 
produce  the  pustular  eruption  which  is  peculiar  to  this  metallic  salt."  This 
medicine  then  owes  any  ertlcacy  it  may  possess  to  the  tartar  emetic  which 
it  contains' — of  its  value,  therefore,  as  a  remedy  for  intemperance,  or  of  tho 
dansjer  of  fatal  consequences  rcsultiiijE:  in  some  case?  from  its  exhibition,  we 
need  not  here  speak — every  professional  man  will  know  how, to  estimate  it. 

The  third  report  is  drawn  up  by  Drs.  Pascalis,  Hamersley,  Drake,  Manlev, 
and  Watts,  and  is  on  Swaim's  Panacea  and  the  other  dcpurative  syru^^s^ 
the  Columbian  Syrup^  Parker's  Vefrctahle  Panacea^  Potter's  Caiholictm^ 
Shinn's  Panacea^  Scott's  Panacea^  Wilson's  Panntea^  &c.  all  of  them 
essentially  the  same.  This  report  displays  e:reat  ability  and  research,  and 
is  the  most  interesting:  of  the  three,  from  the  extent  of  the  evil  wliich  wa^ 
the  subject  of  inve?tis:ation.  \i  appears,  (vide  Report,  parre  r»4,)  that  nbout. 
the  year  181 1,  Dr.  Borc^er,  theoMor,  was  ioincd  in  consult  -liin  with  several 
physicians  of  New  York,  in  the  case  of  a  nrentleman  hibonnns^  undt  r  a 
loathsome  complication  of  disease,  the  sequela;  of  syphilis,  and  the  repeated 
and irrecrnlar  use  of  mcrrurv,  which  had  rosi>ted  all  the  oril>»arv  modes  of 
treatment,  and  at  his,  (Dr.  Berirer'-)  suirsrestion,  the  rob  of  La(fecteur  wa=» 
given,  and  with  s^ood  effects.  "The  remarkable  recovery  of  this  crntle- 
man,  and  the  diifjculty  of  obtniiiine;  nn  adequate  bup ply  of  the  rob  for  ejc- 
tensive  use,  owint^  to  therestriction5th;it  at  that  tirao  existed  in  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Euroj)e,  led  Dr.  McNeven,  who  was  one  of  the 
physiciaBB  in  the  consultation,  to  give  publicity  to  its  composition  and  its 
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worth.  Hie  acc6rdingly  published  in  the  third  vohime  of  the  Medical 
Phi]osophicalJournal  and  Review,  the  recipe  of  M.  AlUon,  a  French  chem- 
ist for  its  preparation.  The  remedy-  prepared  according  to  this  recipe,  witii 
the  exception  of  substituting  the  bark  of  sassafras,  or  tlie  shavings  of 
guaiacum  for  the  marsh  reed-g;ras5,  was  soon  after  employed  by  several  of 
our  city  practitioners,  with  the  usual  happy  results.  Among  many  pa- 
tients, Mr.  SwAiM,  then  a  book-binder  living  in  this  cit\',  experienced  it» 
benelicial  effects  in  /ds  oirn  person^  and  soon  after  succeeded  in  obtaininj;' 
from  Dr.  N.  J.  Quackinboss,  the  practitioner  who  had  administered  it  to 
him,  the  recipe  for  its  formation  and  the  directions  for  its  employment; 
whereupon  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  set  forth  his  vegetable  syrup, 
■which  he  denominates  Swaim's  Panacea,  for  the  treatment  of  tho?e  diseases 
for  which  the  rob  has  been  so  long  celebrated.  In  the  first  instance,  Mr. 
Swaim^s  directions  for  using  his  panacea,  for  preparing  the  sarsaparilla 
ptisan,  and  the  quantity  and  times  of  talcing  it,  in  conjunction  with  the 
svrup,  were  the  same,  neaily  verbatim,  as  those  given  by  Dr.  McNeven,  in 
the  publication  above  referred  to,  for  the  use  of  the  rob,  but  of  late  he  has 
altered  his  directions  couRiderably,  and  has  ceased  to  insist  on  the  conjoined 
use  of  the  sarsaparilla  ptisan,  even  in  small  quantities.  The  flavour  of  the 
fassafras  in  the  syrup  first  prepared  by  Swaim  was  ve^y  perceptible,  but  it  is 
now  tlie  opinion  of  many,  that  he  has  substituted  the  leaves  of  the  Pipsiseim, 
(Chiraaphila  corymbosa  of  Pursh,)  for  the  marsh  reed-grass,  sassafras  or 
^uaiacum,  ^^  hich  we  tliink  very  probable.  However  this  may  be,  the  syrup 
also  contains  the  oil  of  winter-green,  (ol.  gaultheria',)  for  its  ilavour  is  cvi- 
fient,  both  to  the  <;mcll  and  taste.  Swaim's  object  in  this  addition,  is,  doubt- 
less, to  dispfuise  the  other  materials,  and  to  render  the  medicine  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  but  it  may  alfsobo  a  useful  addition  as  a  stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive, obviating  that  loathing  and  disgust  of  the  medicine,  which  sometimes 
•ccurs  from  its  long-continued  use." 

That  the  sar?aparilla  in  the  form  of  a  synip  or  decoction  alone,  and  whea 
eombined  with  corrosive  sublimate,  is  a  X'ery  valuable  remedy  in  seyeral 
forms  of  disease,  is  known  to  every  medical  man;  it  has  been  long  in  fa- 
jnilinr  use  by  the  profession — ^but  that  the  last  combination,  unless  adminis- 
tered with  discrimination  and  judgment,  is  often  productive  of  the  most 
fo-tal  conseouences,  is  equally  well  known,  and  that  this  must  be  the  case, 
must  beevinent  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with' the  higjhly  poisonovs 
Ipopertiesof  the  chloride  of  mercury, — ^^mer*  JTei  Jour^J^^o,  1. 
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ArV.  I. — Cases  and  obserootiom  on  Convubtite  Ajfkctionsj^    By 
J jiH£s  Conquest  Cross,  AL  D.  of  Courtland,  Alabama. 


Facts  discovered  and  obsenrations  judiciously  made,  have, 
in  every  age  distinguished  for  the  rapid  advancement  of  medi- 
cal science,  been  uniformly  esteemed  among  the  most  valua- 
ble  and  durable  accessions  to  the  ^'artof  healing."  Classified 
and  systematic  views  of  morbid  phenomena  have,  no  doubt, 
contributed  considerably  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  medical 
philosophy,  and  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  wide 
difiusion  and  comparatively  easy  attainment  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  curing  diseases.  I  have  yet  however  to  be.  per- 
suaded, that  .such  labours  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  those 
whose  only  object  Is  to  accumulate  and  furnish  facts  divested 
of  sectarian  prejudice  and  hypothetic  bias,  to  collect  observa- 
tions by  actual  experience  in  the  chamber  of  affliction,  and  to 
report  them,  with  honest  unaffected  candour,  without  an  ioh 
mediate  or  remote  reference  to  any  particular  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  codes  of  physiology  or  pathology.  Faithfully  to 
observe  the  movements  of  nature,  and,  with  determined  integri- 
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ty,  record  the  results  obtained,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ancl 
trying  duties  that  devolve  upon  a  practitioner  of  physic.     To 
tell  the  truth,  it  niay  be  urged,  is  no  ard?ious  undertaking. 
I  wish  it  were  so ;  but  my  experience  convinces  me,  that  a  man 
may  be  anxiously  and  even  religiously  "disposed  to  subserve 
the  real  interests  of  the  science,  even  to  the  entire  subversion 
of  a  favourite  hypothesis,  arid  yet  be  unable  completely  to 
divert  his  reflections  from  the  channel  in  which  they  have  b#cn 
accustomed  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  flow ;  to  renounce  for  the 
moment  all  thought  of  the  ultimate  effects  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  operations  going  on  under  his  observation,  and 
resolutely  to  determine  not  to  see  or  suffer  himself  to  fancy 
the  existence  of  any  thing  tl^at  does. not  come  directly  under 
the  inspectioB  of  his  visual  faculties,  or  witliin  the  certain 
reach  of  some  one  or  more  of  his  other  senses.    When,  how- 
ever, sufficient  self-denial  can  be  commanded  to  execute  the 
important  and  difficult  duties  devolving  uppn  a  faithful  and 
honest  reporter,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  in  a  fair  waj 
to  be  ranked  aon^ong  the  most  distinguished  and  useful  of  the 
benefactors  of  mankind.    His  labours,  though  not  very  splen- 
did, are  nevertheless  clothed  in  the  form  and  lineaments  of 
extensii^e  utility,  and  will  serve,  when  the  wild  and  lawless 
conjectures  of  his  more  daring  and  brilliant  rivals  have  been 
consigned  to  the  dark  temple  of  never  ending  forgetfulness^  as 
lights  to  direct  the  uncertain  and  wandering  footsteps  of  the 
practitioner.     These   considerations,  without  believing  ipj- 
self  endowed  with  the  happy  capacity  necessary  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  recorder  of  cases,  have  induced  me  to  lay  before  the 
medical  public  the  following  cases.,  as  exhibiting  many  curious 
and  interesting  phenomena,  which  may  perhaps '  contribute  to 
illustrate  the  history  and  character  of  disease,  and  render 
more  prccke  and  certain  the  principles  upon  which  its  treat- 
ment should  be  regulated. 

Puerperal  Convulsion.^  If  we  account  the  faithful  history  of 
diseases  generally,  as  valuable,  that  which  has  for  its  object 
the  exposition  of  convulsive  affections,  must  be  esteemed  pe- 
culiaiiy  interesting;  for  our  knowledge  of  their  patliology  is 
less  perfectly  undecptood  than  that  of  any  other  class  of 
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diseases,  and  their  treatment  is  infinitely  more  vague  and  un- 
certain. The  discrepancy  of  opinion  on  this  si^bject  is  so're^ 
markable,  that  physicians  have  not  been  able  to  settle  down 
upon  a  single  principlC|  which  can  be  considered  as  based  upon 
certain  and  permanent  data;  and  while  tliis  «is  undoubtedly 
true  of  convulsions  generally,  it  is  emphatically  and  lamenta- 
bly  S0|  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  that  species  peculiar  to 
lying-in  women.  A  coup  cTocil  of  the  different  doctrines  prevar 
lent  on  the  subject  of  its  pathology,  is  all  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  be  convinced  that  this  remark  is  literally  true;  for 
while  they  differ  widely  in  principle,  they  lead  to  directly  op- 
posite modes  of  treatment.  It  is  a  law  recognized  by  nature, 
that  a  multiplicity  of  effects  may  proceed  from  the  same  cause; 
but  it  is  paradoxical  and  a  direct  violation  of  her  laws,  to  refer 
the  same  effect  to  several  different  causes.  If  this  be  a  cor- 
rect criterion  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  extent  and  correctness  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
disease,  I  aiti  sure  no  malady  presents  more  conclusive  data 
than  puerperal  convulsions.  While  J^a  Motte,  Puzos  and 
Osborne  are  earnest  in  the  belief  that  puerperal  convulsions 
are  dependant  on  irritation  of  the  uterine  fibres,  and  recom* 
mend  instantaneous  delivery  as  the  only  effectual  means  of 
saving  the  patient's  life;  while  Garthshire  and  Hull,  desirous 
of  amalgamating  and  confounding  them  with  common  epilepsy, 
condemn  the  practice  of  La  Motte,  Si£»  and  rely  with  ex- 
clusive confidence  upon  the  unaided  exertions  of  nature ;  and 
Bland,  contending  that  the  nature  and  character  of  the  disease 
is  purely  nervous,  considers  the  s^hcet-anchor  of  hope  to  con* 
sistin  the  free  use  of  opium,  Bandelocque,  Bums  and  Deweess^ 
looking  with  the  partial  eye  of  parental  affection  to  excessive 
ipscnlar  plenitude,  earnestly  conjure  us  to  esteem  the  abstract 
tion  of  blood", /i/eno  rivo  and  repeated  pro  re  ncUa^  as  the  only 
palladium  of  the  patient's  safety.  Thus  it  must  appear  ai 
once  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  theory  and  practice  of 
puerperal  convulsions  are  based  upon  no  certain  or  fixed 
'  principle,  that  our  knowledge  of  its  scat  and  nature  is  ground- 
less speculation,  abd  its  ipode  of  cure  in  a  great  measure  em- 
pirictll. 
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To  contribute  my  feehle  assistance  to  the  removal,  if  possi- 
ble, of  this  dangerou3  discrepancy  of  opinion  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art;  I  venture  tlie  publication  of  the  following  cases, 
evincing  the  powers  of  a  drug,  which,  though  formerly  sug- 
gested and  warmly  recommended  in  puerperal  convulsions, 
'has  been  denounced  by  a  number  of  individuals  of  great  ob- 
stetrical eminence.  This  entire  abandonment  I  cannot  but 
consider  injudicious  and  precipitate;  for,  though  they  have 
succeeded  in  excluding  it  from  puerperal  practice,  the  very 
equivocal  success  ot  those  remedies  by  which  it  has  been  super- 
seded, proves  clearly  that  they  have  not  been  fortunate  in  the 
introduction  of  more  efficient  means:  for  while  in  some  in- 
stances, immediate  delivery,  the  uninterrupted  and  unaided  ef- 
forts of  nature,  or  the  copious  abstraction  of  blood  have  been 
successful,  the  numerous  cases  in  which  they  have  entirely  failed, 
shew  convincingly  that  they  are  incapable  of  mastering  the 
disease  when  presented  under  its  most  aggravated  forms. 

Case  Ist,  I  visited  a  slave  of  my  fathers,aet.  33,of  full  habit 
o£body,  generally  healthy,  who  was  in  the  seventh  month  of 
pregnancy,  and  was  sii^posed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  abortion.  In 
,  the  morning,  about  three  hours  before  I  saw  her,  she  complain- 
ed of  very  troublesome  vertigo,  headacfa,  dimness  of  sight,  and 
the  floating  of  black  specks  before  her  eyes,  and  a  curious 
pricking  of  the  right  half  of  her  tongue,  which  impaired  con- 
siderably its  gustatory  power.  A  numbness  and  sensation  of 
deadness  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  right  side ;  this  side  bad 
been  for  several  days  previously,  incapable  of  carrying  on  the 
secretory  function  of  the  skin;  it  was  then  and  had  been  cxces* 
sively  dry,  and  to  the  hand  appeared  to  be  of  a  reduced  tempe- 
rature, while  the  left  side  was  very  frequently  affected  with 
fiushes  of  beat,  which  were  very  generally  succeeded  hj  a 
gentle  perspiration.  Convulsive  and  irregular  efforts  of  the 
muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities,  had  been  observed  during 
the  whole  previous  part  of  the  day,  but  so  inconsiderable  as 
not  to  receive  much  attention,  believing  they  did  not  indicate 
any  thing  of  importance.  These  spasms,  though  they  did  not 
increase  progressively  in  intensity,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, were  much  more  vehen^ent  in  the  left  leg  than  Iq  the  rigbtf 
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and  iu  the  former  the  gastrocnemii  were  chiefly  affected.  The 
preceding  circumstances  induced  me  to  apprehend  the  occur- 
rence of  hemiplegia.  The  stomach  laboured  under  great  sick- 
ness, and  was  occasionally  inverted  in  its  action ;  deep  seated 
and  violent  pain  occupied  the  vicinity  of  the  umbihcus;  the 
bowels  were  in  a  state  of  excessive  constipation,  and  had  been 
so  during  the  whole  period  of  her  pregnancy,  except  when  un- 
der the  operation  of  cathartics.  These  had  been  neglected  for 
tlie  past  week,  during  which  time  she  had  not  had  an  evacua- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  one  which  was  hard  and  scanty. 
The  pulse  was  full,  slow,  and  the  heart  appeared  to  labour  con- 
siderably. Twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away,  an  active 
cathartic  was  given,  together  with  an  enema  to  facilitate  its 
operation.  At  12  o'clock  her  situation  was  unaltered;  at 
though  the  bleeding  made  for  a  time  an  impression  upon  the 
heart,  this  did  not  last  long;  the  pulse  was  still  slow,  full  and 
laboured,  and  the  bowels  had  not  acted.  Twelve  ounces 
more  of  blood  were  taken,  and  the  enema,  was  ordered  to  be 
repeated.  At  J  P.  M.  I  was  hastily  called,  and  found  labour 
approaching ;  at  distant  intervals  she  had  slight  pains.  Still 
no  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  heart  or  bowels,  and  the 
other  symptoms  continued  unchanged.  The  enema  was  re 
peated,  and  I  was  preparing  to  open  a  vein  again,  when  she 
bad  a  most  violent  and  effective  pain,  which  with  a  second, 
quite  as  intense,  completely  expelled  the  child.  It  was  dead 
and  in  a  state  of  commencing  putrefaction.  TboiJgh  the  la- 
bour came  on  in  the  seventh  month,  I  made  no  effort  to.  arrest 
its  progress.  As  this  was  the  ninth  child  she  had  had  in  the 
course  of  about  ten  years,  as  they  had  all  been  still-born  or  a- 
bortions,  I  conceived  that  it  would  answer  no  good  purpose,  to 
endeavour  to  postpone  the  labour  or  suspend  the  action  of  the 
uterus.  There  was  no  evacuation  of  liquor  amnii,  and  suspect- 
ing the  membranes  had  been  ruptured  and  the  waters  passed  off 
before  the  commencement  of  labour,  I  made  minute  inquiry, 
but  could  discover  no  circumstance  to  induce  the  belief  that 
such  had  been  the  fact;  nor  was  there  hemorrhage  before,  dur- 
ing or  subsequent  to  delivery.  Scarcely  had  I  divided  the  um- 
bilical cord,  wheo  &h^  was  seized  with  violent  convulsions, 

It 
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which  lasted  without  intermission  about  ten  minutes*     'X*he 
secundines  still  remaii^ed  undelivered,  and  while  my  hand  was 
in  the  uterus  to  effect  their  removaT,  a  second  convulsion  oc- 
curred, when  I  conceived  it  a  fit  opportunity  to  ascertain  in 
what  manner  that  organ  acted  in  puerperal  convulsions.  It  1^ 
said  by  Dr.  Clarke  ^Hhat  instead  of  a  regular  contraction  ta- 
king place,  the  uterus  seemed  to  flutter,  or  be  irregularly  and 
tremulously  contracted  and  relaxed  again  quickly,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  in  that  state  during  every  case 
of  puerperal  convulsions."    When  I  introduced  my  hand,    i 
found  the  placenta  and  its  appendages  entirely  detached  from 
the  parietes  of  the  womb,  and  resting  at  the  posterior  part  near 
the  fundus ;  the  organ  itself  was  loose,  flaccid  and  uncontracted. 
During  the  existence  of  the  paroxysm  my  hand  explored  eveiy 
part  of  the  uterus,  but  no  change  in  it  could  be  detected  ex* 
cept  at  the  cervix,  where  it  slightly,  and  almost  imperceptibly 
embraced  my  wrist  more  closely  than  it  had  done  before. 
Whether  this  is  the  usual  condition  of  the  organ  "in  every  case 
of  puerperal  convulsions"  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  njy  experience 
is  too  limited  to  entitle  me  to  an  opinion,  and  as  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  same  has  been  asserted  of  the  uterus  by  any  other  in^ 
dividual:  I  am  certain,  however,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  **  flut- 
ter or  be  irregularly  contracted  and  relaxed  again  quickly,  in 
every  case." 

It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the 
great  features  of  this  case,  before  those  remedies  are  detailed 
which  were  employed.     This  is  the  more  absolutely  necessary, 
as  without  it  the  reader  will  be  destitute  ofa  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  system  when  they  were  exhibited.     The  pulse, 
though  a  little  softer  and  more  frequent  than  at  the  two  bleed- 
ings alluded  to,  was  but  little  altered  in  its  general  character  j 
the  intestinal  tube  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  hermetically  seal- 
ed, for  though  croton  oil,  and  enemata  had  been  frequently 
repeated,  no  evacuation  had  been  produced;  she  complained  of 
violent  pain  at  the  back  part  of  the  head ;  she  had  occasionally 
bled  at  the  nose  to  the  amount  perhaps  of  eight  ounces  in  all ; 
the  paroxysms  lasted  upon  an  average  about  ten  minutes  and 
the  intervals  between  them  about  five.     The  paroxysms  con* 
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tinued  io  increase  in  vehemeDce  for  five  or  six  hours,  when  I 
commenced  the  exhibition  of  the  article  that  eventually  sue- 
ceeded  in  entirely  checking  them;  from  that  time,  for  about 
the  space  of  four  hours  they  were  thought  progressively  to  de- 
cline In  strength,  when  they  altogether  subsided.  During  the 
existence  of  the  convulsions  the  jaws  were  firmly  locked,  bandit 
denched,  the  arms  and  legs  perfectly  rigid  and  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  and  chest,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  spasmod* 
ically  affected.  She  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  as  the  fits  decreas 
ed,andthemusclesrontrollingthemovementsof  the  jaws  acqui- 
red n^ore  latitude  of  motion,  she  frequently  gnashed  her  teeth 
together  with  great  violence,  which  made  it  necessary  to  insihuk 
ale  a  small  piece  of  wood  between  them,  to  prevent  the  tongue 
from  injury.  Her  eyes  rolled  upwards  and  backwards,  pre- 
senting their  sallow  whiteness,  which  oflen  induced  her  attend, 
ants  to  suppose  her  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution. 

So  warmly  have  the  espousers  of  the  lancet  reconunended  it 
to  the  unconditional  adoption  of  the  profession,  that  ahhough  I 
had  never  seen  a  case  of  puerperal  convubions  before,  nor  had 
any  practical  evidence  pf  its  utility,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  employ 
it,  to  any  extent  which  the  emergency  of  the  case  called  for  or 
might  seem  to  justify.  A  vein  in  either  arm  was  opened,  from 
which  thirty-six  ounces  of  bl<»d  were  taken  away,  when  syn- 
coipe  was  produced.  The  moment  fainting  took  place,  the  con- 
vulsions ceased,  but  this  was  for  an  instant  only;  as  they  re- 
turned immediately  she  was  restored.  Three  o&er  paroxysms 
of  increased  violence  intervened  before  I  had  recourse  16  the 
lancet  again,  but  only  twelve  ounces  could  be  procured  before 
syncope  returned*    The  convulsions  continued  unabated  ibr  an 
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hour,  when  I  thought  it  advisable  to  take  more  blood,  but 
could  obtain  only  eight  ounces  before  she  fiunted,  nor  was  it 
possible  to  puA  this  remedy  farther;  for  the  moment  the  blood 
began  to  run  the  same  phenomenon  was  manifested.  From 
this  remedy,!  am  persuaded,  although  she  had  lost  upwards  of 
ninety  ounces  of  blood  together,  with  what  came  from  her  nose, 
she  did  not  derive  the  smabest  benefit.  It  Is  possible  it  may 
have  prevented  the  disease  fromat  once  sacrificing  her,  but  nev* 
er  could  have  been  ipi^trumental  iu  removing  it,  as  under  its  enofc- 
ploymeiit  crerj  fit  flfseflied  to  briiig  with  it  additional  violencQ* 
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Tlie  obslinately  constipated  condition  of  the  bowels  ioduccid 
me,  very  early  in  the  disease,  to  suspect  that  they  T^rere  in  some 
way  active  in  its  production  and  perpetuation,  and  though  I  had 
made  frequent  ineffectual  efforts  to  remove  their  torpor,  I  de- 
termined to  resort  to  the  most  stimulating  enemata,  and  the 
free  exhibition  of  croton  oil  to  accomplish  my  purpose.     Eve- 
ry  exertion,  however,  as  far  as  immediate  advantage  was  con- 
cerned, proved  abortive;  the  former  in  every  varied  form  that 
could  be  imagined  was  exhibited,  and  the  latter  in  doses  of 
three  drops,  till  twelvehad  been  taken,  was  given  without  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect;  nor  could  an  operation  be  effected  till 
fourteen  hours  after  the  convulsions  had  ceased,  and  was  ac- 
complished then  by  large  and  repeated  doses  of  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine.    The  opium  that  was  subsequently  used,  maybe  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  in  part  instrumental  in  producing  or  keep- 
ing up  this  unaccountable  condition  of  the  bowels:  it  should  be 
recollected  however,  that  constijpation  had  existed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  during  the  whole  pregnancy,  and  also  that  re- 
peated and  very  energetic  measures  had  been  adopted  to  efiect 
tiieir  relaxation,  several  hours  previous  to  our  bringing  them 
imder  the  constipating  influence  of  opium.     It  may  not   be 
unimportant  to  remark,  that  the  sphincter  ani  was  so  closely 
contracted  during  the  existence  of  the.  paroxysms,  as  to  make 
tlie  introduction  of  an  injection  into  the  rectum  impracticable, 
and  even  during  the  intervals  it  was  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty. 

Emetics  having  been  recommended  by  Le  Preux,  Hoeffner, 
ScheUck,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Smith,  in  various 
tonvulsive  affections,  I  was  induced  to  have  recourse  to  them, 
particularly  as  I  had  been  so  unfortunate  in  the  employment 
of  the  lancet.  My  patient  was  repeatedly  puked,  but  if  jJio 
derived  any  benefit  from  the  operation,  it  was  so  inconsidera- 
ble as  not  to  be  discovered.    Mr.  Burns  is  not  partial  to  the 

• 

exhibition  of  this  class  of  njedicines:  he  is  apprehensive  of 
their  deleterious  effects  upon  the  brain;  I  did  not,  however, 
observe  that  the  determination  of  blood  to  that  organ  was 
increased,  or  that  the  violent  headach  was  augmented. 

Camphor,  in  conjunction  with  the  otlicr  remedies  used,  was 
ej^ibited  from  the  onset  of  the  di^ea.sa  in  do;aej$  of  from  three 
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tb  eight  grains  during  the  first  four  hours,  until  about  tvo 
scruples  had  been  taken,  but  without  realizing  the  benefit  we 
had  been  taught  to  anticipate  from  the  extravagant  enconu- 
ums  of  Dr.  Hamilton* 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Denman^ 
and  being  extremely  partial  to  the  remedy  ourselves,  from 
having  observed  its  pit>mpt  and  decisive  effects  in  several 
%ther  affections,  we  most  willingly  had  recourse  to  sprinkling 
the  face  with  cold  water.  This  remedy  was  employed  during 
every  paroxysm  for  the  first  four  or  five  hours,  but  without 
obvious  advantage. 

The  hip-bath  was  repeatedly  used,  as  well  a%  friction  with 
the  naked  hand  and  the  most  stimulating  substances^  but  ii^ 
effectually. 

When  the  virtues  of  the  preceding  reihedies  had  been  amply 
put  to  the  test,  six  houi^  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  and  I  became  convinced  that  1  might  as  well 
attempt  to  wrench  the  club  from  the  iron  grasp  of  Hercules, 
or  move  the  everlasting  hills  firom  their  foundations,  as  expect 
to  save  by  Such  means  the  life  of  my  patient,  which  seemed 
every  moment  approximating  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Some 
untried  remedy  must  present  itself^  I  felt  convinced,  or  she 
would  in  a  short  time  be  removed  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  skill.  Reflecting  upon  the  resources  that  still  remain- 
ed unexhausted^  I  /bund  them  restricted  within  the  very  nar- 
row compass  occupied  by  the  very  equivocal,  not  to  say  hazard- 
ous, powers  of  opium.  I  recollected  the  positiveness  with 
which  it  had  been  denounced;  I  recollected  that  M*  Petit  afl 
firms  that  it  kills  both  mother  and  child ;  that  Dr.  Hamilton 
asserts  that  lio  patient  to  who^e  Assistance  he  had  been  called, 
who  had  taken  a  dose  of  opium  previously  to  his  arrival,  had 
ever  recovered;  that  Mr.  Bums  says  it  tends  to  convert  the 
disease  into  fatal  apoplexy,  and  in  general  should  be  avoided 
as  the  most  fatal  agent  which  can  be  employed;  and  that  Dr. 
Dewees  denounces  it  as  a  fatal  practice.  These  wer6  dis- 
couraging recollections,  and  sufficient,but  for  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion in  which  I  was  placed,  to  deter  me  from  resorting  to  so 
hazardous  a  practice.    In  the  first  place,  I  had  ^ed  in  every 

B 
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attempt  made  to  relieve  the  convulsions ;  secondly,  they  clcariy 
demonstrated  a  fatal  tendency  unless  they  could  be  proraptW 
nTid  decisively  arrested ;  thirdly,  frwn  the  firmness  wiA  which 
the  jaws  were  locked,  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  there  iras 
Jome  analogy  between  them  and    tetanus,  and  that  should 
my  suspicion  be  founded  in  truth,  I  knew  of  no  remed  j  that 
would  more  effecttially  shield  my  patient  from  the  very  itnmi« 
nent  danger  wiih  xtfaicfa  Bhe  was  threatened ;  fourthly,  thongii 
Dpiwii  had  been  condemned  in  the  mo^t  unequivocal  terms  by 
the  most  disdngoished  obstetrical  authors,  I  knew  it  bad  not 
been  uniformly  proscribed,  and  hoped  that  Dr.  Hand  hwA  not 
recommended  it  up6n  falkcious  or  apocryphal  evidence  of 
its  utility;  fifthly,  sliould  there  be  real  hazard  of  producing 
dangerous  determination  to  the  brain,  in  the  onset  of  puerperal 
convulsions,  I  beKeved  I  had  d^ileted  so  largeiy^  as  eflcctnally 
to  avert  an  accident  of  that  sort;  and  lastly^  I  felt  pretty  c<mi-       | 
fident  that  if  it  ^ould  aggravate  the  disease  and  threaten 
dangerous  consequenceB,  I  had  at  command  the  means  of  im- 
Iftediately  counteracting  them« 

The  situation  of  my  patient,  when  I  commenced  the  adflii» 
iBtration  of  opium,  m^y  be  comprised  in  the  f<Jlowing  brief 
tkietch.  The  pain  in  her  bead  and  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus 
was  unabated;  pulse  quick,  small  and  frequent ;  the  paroK* 
ysms  augmented  in  intensity;  jaws  so  fimily  fixed  upon  the 
wood  between  them,  as  to  be  almost  immoveable  daring  the 
intermissions;  deglutition  Onimpaircd;  intermissions  ^rter 
anS  paroxy&ms  longer;  more  intellectual  hebetude  and  c6n» 
«iderab]y  more  stupor  than  had  been  manifested  at  any  pre> 
ceding  period; 

I  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  the  antispasmodic  powen  of 
opium  were  8w:h  as  to'  enable  it,  if  exhibited  in  sufficiently 
ample  quantity,  permanently  to  relax  the  muscles;  but  I  had 
treason  to  apprehend  that  the  amount  which  might  be  necessary 
to  answer  this  purpose,  would  be  so  great  as  to  destroy  my  pa« 
tient  at  the  same  time  that  the  convulsions  were  snbdued* 
How  to  prevent  this  circumstance  was  a  desideratum.  I  did 
not  doubt  I  could  save  my  patient,  provided  she  survived  the 
convulsions  a  single  hour;  how  to  procure  this  event,  was  a 
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fluatter  of  some  uncertainty  and  a  ^our^e  of  con^dqraUt  w» 
.easiness*  Reflecting,  however,  upon  the  virtues  of  cold  water 
in  counteracting  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  drug,  I  thought  It 
probable  that  by  exhibiting  them  in  conjunction,  after  the  sys^ 
tern  had  been  brought  pretty  well  under  the  influence  of  tha 
narcotic,  I  could  retain  within  innoxious  limits  its  deleterious 
effects,  should  they  be  developed.  I  determined,  therefore,  to 
exhibit  the  opium  until  a  manifest  impression  had  been  made 
upon  the  disease,  and  then  associate  it  with  the  free  employ* 
nnent  of  cold  affusions.  Having  settled  this  plan,  I  commence<^ 
during  the  intermissions^  the  administration  of  opium,  and  gava 
it  in  as  large  quantities  as  was  practicable  in  the  rigid  stata 
of  the  miisclesof  the  jaws,  until  a  paroxysm  was  announced, 
and  then  suspended  its  use  untilits  cessation.  Only  two  par* 
oxysros  had  occurred  after  opium  had  been  employed^  when 
I  thought  that  I  could  observe  a  more  protracted  intermission^ 
and  reduced  violence  in  the  paroxysms.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour,  there  was  an  evident  amendment*^  for  although  she  had 
moved  her  jaws  with  the  greatest  difficulty  since  the  occur* 
rence  of  the  first  paroxysm,  and  had  not  articulated  a  single 
word  so  as  to  be  understood,  she  now  separated  her  teeth  with 
oioreease,  asked  for  another  piU,  and  exclaimed,  ^the  cramps 
are  going  off."  The  convulsions,  however,  still  continued  ta 
return  at  more  distant  intervals  and  with  less  intensity  for  about 
half  aa  hour,  inducing  ^  belief  that  they  would  soon  entirdy 
subside.  Thinking  it  prudent  to  anticipate  the  poisonous  e^ 
fiects  of  the  opium,  I  now  used  cold  aflu3ions  in  eonjuncticm 
with  it.  This  course  was  pursued  for  aa  hour,  at  the  expira< 
tion  of  which  time,  however,  I  observed  that  the  severity  of 
the  paroxysms  did  not  decline  as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect 
from  the  partial  success  I  had  already  derived;  indeed  they 
very  soon,  under  the  exhibition  of  cold  afibsions,  appeared 
obviously  to  recov^  strength.  Ttus  I  at  once  attributed  to  the 
power  which  I  knew  cold  water  exercised  over  opium,  and 
immediately  directed  its  entire  abandonment,  exhibiting  the 
kitter  alone,  determined  to  await  Hxe  result,  and  rely  upon 
checking  its  evil  eflbc^  should  they  appear,  by  the  prompt  usa 
of  the  former.    No  sooner  had  I  a  second  time  brought  the 
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tystemunder'the  full  operation  of  this  powerful  narcotic^  than 
I  began  again  to  realize  its  salutary  effects,  which  1  kept  up, 
though  in  gradually  reduced  doses,  for  an  hour  and  a  half; 
soon  after  which,  the  convukions  entirely  ceased^  Scarcely 
had  this  most  desirable  result  been  produced,  when,  as  wus 
anticipated,  I  discovered  I  had  another  affection  to  encounter, 
which  would  have  presented  an  alarming  state  of  things,  had  i 
been  in  possession  of  no  other  remedy  than  the  usual  routine 
of  practice'in  such  cases.  The  condition  of  the  system,  how- 
ever, which  was  now  present,  was  soon  divested  of  its  terrors 
by  the  prompt  and  decisive  appMcation  of  cold  affusions;  the 
deleterious  impression  made  by  the  opium  soon  disappeared, 
and  the  individual,  as  far  as  the  convulsion?  and  opium  were 
concerned^  was  restored  to  entire  health.  As  this  case  pre* 
seats  $ome  other  interesting  features  with  respect  to  the  vir- 
tues of  cold  water  in  removing  the  poisonous  effects  of  opium, 
r  shall  reserve  the  details  for  another  paper,  in  which  it  is 
my  intention  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  that  important 
subject 

The  reader  wilt  no  doubt  be  surprised  when  I  tell  him,  that 
I  gave  in  this  case,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  five  grains 
of  opium.  I  am  sure  the  amount  is  not  exaggerated,  however 
incredible  it  may  appear;  for  although  I  did  n^  weigh  the 
drug  a&  it  was  exhibited,  nor  could  I  form  at  the  time  any 
probable  estimate  of  the  amount  given,  I  was  enabled  moet 
perfectly  to  satisfy  myself  in  that  point;  for,  having  procured 
from  my  druggist  the  day  before,  precisely  one  ounce,  not  a 
grain  of  which  had  been  used  in  any  other  case,  when  it  was 
weighed  again  the  quantity  just  alluded  to  was  wanting. 
Apprehending  some  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  quantity  1 
received,  I  called  upon  the  druggist,  who  assured  me  he  was 
very  certain  I  had  not  received  less  than  an  ounce.  Having  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  integrity  with  which  Mr.  Sanders 
(the  druggist  alluded  to)  conducts  his  busineq^,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  believing  that  the  enormous  and  almost  incredible 
amount  supposed  to  have  been  given  is  not  exaggerated,  qithei 
through  error  on  his  part  or  culpable  intention  on  min$. 
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It  may  not  be  ummportaiit  to  remark,  that  the  subject  of 
this  case,  though  she  has  had  nine  still-born  children,  all  in  a 
state  of  incipient  putrefaction,  has  since  had,  by  the  assiduity 
and  attention  of  her  mistress,  who  vas  careful  to  keep  her  bow^ 
els  soluble  and  her  system  free  from  plethora,  a  strong  healthy 
child  at  the  usual  termination  of  utero-gestation. 

In  this  case,  the  following  highly  important  and  interesting 
features  canupt  fail  to  challenge  attention.  First,  the  peculiar 
hemipleglc  symptoms  which  preceded  and  seemed  to  be  pre- 
monitory of  labour,  but  were  really  harbingers  of  convulsions; 
secondly,  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  circulation  retained  its 
▼igour  underlie  repeated  use  of  the  lancet;  thirdly,  the  ex- 
cessive and  unyielding  constipation  of  the  bowels;  fourthly, 
the  total  absence  of  liquor  anuiii,  and  ofhemorrhage;  fourthly, 
the  perfect  quietude  of  all  the  uterine  muscles  except  those 
<ibout  the  cervix,  while  those  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  body 
were  agitated  by  violent  convulsions;  sixthly,  tlie  entire  ineffi- 
ciency of  very  extensive  bleeding  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  appreciable  effects ;  seventhly,  the  general  incfficacy  of 
the  other  remedies  recommended  in  such  cases;  and  lastly,  the 
manifest  and  signal  advantage  derived  from  the  bold  use  of 
opium,  this  advantage  as  promptly  lost  by  the  application  of 
cold  aflusions,and  its  final  and  complete  triumph  after  the  en- 
tire abandonment  of  the  latter* 

I  have  been  prolix,  and  perhaps  unnecessarily  minute  in  the 
detailsof  this  case,  but  it  was  my  object,asfarasmy  own  know- 
ledge extended,  to  make  knownall  the  circumstances  by  which 
it  was  attended,  that  those  of  more  enlarged  experience  and 
more  mature  judgment,  might  with  all  the  data  before  them, 
be  enabled  correctly  io  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  practice 
pursued.  It  was  bold  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  precipitate  and 
perhaps  imprudent  and  hazardous;  but  with  my  limited  expe- 
rience, and  opinions  in  a  great  measure  uninformed  on  the  sub- 
ject,! am  under  the  impression  that  no  other  known  remedy  in 
her  extremely  perilous  situation  could  have  saved  her  life. 

Case  2nd.  Since  the  occurrence  of  the  above  case,  I  visited  a 
woman  who  was  attacked  in  the  eighth  month  by  puerperal 
convulsions.    She  was  25  years  of  age,  of  delicate  and  frail 
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habit  of  body,  excessively  nenroiv  and  possessed  great  senslr 
bilitjr.  She  was  pregnant  with  her  fourth  child,  fload  had,  with 
the  three  preceding,  happy  labours;  no  untoward  circumstance 
happening  before,  during  or  subsequent  to  delivery*  It  ajH 
peared,  however,  since  the  birth  of  her  third  child,  that  ^  had 
been  exposed  to  her  husband's  unaccountable  and  groundless 
jealousy,  which  a£9ieted  her  extremely,  particularly  as  he  of- 
ten declared  fo  her,  that  he  was  not  the  father  of  the  child 
with  which  she  was  then  pregnant.  The  birth  of  her  child 
was  an  event  to  which  she  Ipoked  with  great  anxiety,  and  the 
alarm  and  agitation  to  which  this  circumstance  gave  rise^  con- 
tributed considerably,  nodoubt^  to  produce  the  convulsions  un-r 
der  which  she  laboured.  In  every  other  respect,  she  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  her  accustomed  healtii*  She  was  attacked 
about  4,  P.  M.  and  had  not  experienced  any  uneasiness  during 
the  previous  part  of  the  day,  except  slight  pain  which  seemed 
to  shoot  from  the  lower  part  of  the  os  frontis,  in  the  direction 
of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  to  the  ofibst  posterior  part  of  the  os 
occipitis. '  The  first  sensation  that  made  an  impression  upon 
her  mind,  was  a  considerably  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  which  was  soon  followed  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  in 
which  operation  she  fainted.  The  features  of  her  face  were 
very  much  distorted,  and  the  deep  asthmatic  breathing  clearly 
indicated  that  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  probably  those  of 
the  diaphragm,  were  convulsively  affected.  The  abdominal 
muscles  were  also  agitated,  but  not  with  so  much  violence  as 
those  of  the  face  and  thorax.  Those  of  the  extremities  did  not 
participate  in  the  disease  at  all.  The  face  was  pale  and  blood* 
less,  the  eyes  hollow,  tlie  extremities  cold,  and  the  pulse  email 
and  frequent.  The  paroxysms  were  short  and  succeeded  each 
other  with  rapidity,  and  sometimes  between  the  fits  deiiquiuA 
animi  took  place. 

This  case  did  not  admit  of  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  having 
confidence  in  no  remedy  but  opium,  when  the  condition  of  the 
system  excluded  blood-letting,  and  discovering  that  none  of 
those  circumstances  were  present  which  are  considered  un- 
fiiendly  to  its  success,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  tiie 
propriety  of  Ae  course  to  be  pursued.    I  immcdiatly  exhibit* 
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ed  four  grains  of  opinm^and  repeated  two  every  halAhour  un- 
til the  convulsions  were  subdued.  Very  soon  the  propriety  of 
the  practice  became  manifest:  only  twelve  grains  bad  been 
given  when  the  paroxysms  began  to  decline  in  violence  and  to 
observe  more  protracted  intermissions.  The  syncope  which  sev- 
eral times  occurred  during  the  intervals,  did  not  return  aftef 
six  grains  had  been  given,  and  when  eighteen  had  been  taken, 
the  convulsions  appeaired  to  have  lost  so  much  of  their  violence 
as  to  render  its  Axrther  en^loyment  unnecessary.    In  the 

*  course  of  an  hour'  after  the  opium  had  been  abandoned,  the 
disease  entirely  disappeared,  and  did  not  return  again  during 
gestation  which  terminated  in  finirteen  days  afterwards.  The 
child  was  still-bom,  »ad  had  been  dead  in  all  probability  sev- 
eral days.  No  efforts  were  made  to  deliver;  the  os  uteri  wa^ 
examiBed  but  I  found  it  closed,, and  I  did  net  consider  it  pru- 
dent to  use  ibrcible  means  to  open  it.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
^resort  to  cold  aflRiskNis  to  check  the  deleterious  effects  of  opi^ 
urn;  they  were  Inconsiderable  and  passed  off  withoat  present- 
ing a  single  claiming  syn^om. 

Case  Srd.  So  much  iirpointisa  cme  recorded  by  Dr.  Sim« 
mons,  that  I  h^e  I  i^tall  be  excused  for  not  omitting  to  give  an 
outline  of  it.  A  lady  of  extremely  irritaUe  habit,  who  had 
suffered  greatly  by  j'epeat^  miscarriages  about  the  seventh 
noonth,  and  also  on  a  former  occa^on  had  been  seized  with  con- 

•  vulsions,  and  on  that  occasion  bad  been  relieved  by  rupturing 
the  membranes  and  bringing  ^n  labour,  the  os  internum  thea 
l>eing  sufficiently  dilated,  was  again  attacked  in  the  same  way, 
and  an  attempt  was  cautiously  made  to  relieve  her  in  the  same 
manner;  but  the  convulsions  were  so  greatly  aggravated  by 
-die  attempt,  that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  desist.  In  the 
medical  treatment,  therefore,  the  chief  reliance  was  placed  on 
opium;  one  hundred  and  eighty  drops  of  the  tincture  were  giv- 
en within  an  hour,  during  the  first  paroxysms;  and  she  was  left 
under  the  gentle  influenceof  it,  for  several  days,  even  after  the 
convukions  had  ceased.  In  this  case  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks 
were  rigidly  contracted,  aiKl  the  jaws  locked,  so  that  the  liquid 
was  conveyed  to  the  gullet,  trough  the  space  whence  a  tooth 
ted  be«&  extracted,  and  then  she  $walk>wed  it  wHhout  mocb 
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difficulty^  Other  auxiliary  remedies  were  employed  with(ju  * 
abating  the  violence  of  the  fits;  cold  water  was  dashed  on  the 
iace,  mustard  poultices  were  applied  to  the  feet,  and  blisters 
successively  to  the  temples,  between  the  shoulders,  and  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs;  and  symptoms  threatening  hemiplegia,  froin 
apparent  congestion  in  the  head,  were  relieved  by  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  temples; 

These  cases  offer  some  important  suggestions  not  only  on  the 
subject  of  the  pathology  of  puerperal  convulsions^  but  also  with 
regard  to  the  practice  that  should  be  pursued.  They  cannot 
depend  for  their  proximate  cause  upon  irritation  of  the  uterine 
fibres,  for  in  the  first  case  this  c^use  did  not  exist,  the  convul- 
sions coming  on  after  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  child ;  in  the 
second,  though  the  disease  made  its  onset  in  the  eighth  month, 
and  while  the  child  was  still  in  the  uterus,  it  was  entirely  re- 
moved before  labour  took  place;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
settled  principles  of  pathology  to  contend,  that  a  disease  can 
he  radically  cdred,  and  its  productive  cause  still  continue  in 
full  force*  Nor  can  we  readily  believe,  that  they  are  of  an 
epileptic  character,  as  they  frequently  attack  individuals  who 
have  never  had  convulsions,  and  who  are  not  seized  by  thera 
except  in  a  subsequent  pregnancy,  and  then  they  rarely  if  ev- 
er take  place  if  proper  precaution  be  observed  to  prevent  them« 
They  cannot  be  attributed  to  excessive  Vascular  fulness,  as  in 
the  first  case  here  related  depletion  was  pushed  so  far  as  nearly 
to  paralyze  the  hearty  yet  they  continued  unsubdued ;  and  in 
the  second,  the  most  partial  defender  of  a  fiivorite  hypothesis, 
could  not  even  have  suspected  the  existence  of  such  a  cause. 
That  puerperal  convulsions  are  nervous,  we  cannot  deny,  nor 
will  our  experience  justify  us  in  coming  to  the  important  prac* 
tical  inference  that  they  are.  We  cannot  however,  refrain 
from  remarking,  that  we  have  not  as  yet  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  a  single  fact  contravening  this  opinion,  or  inducing 
us  to  believe  that  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Bland  on  this  subject 
are  false  and  unfounded. 
The  presumption  may  arise,  from  the  detail  of  the  preceding 
Lses  and  the  remarks  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  that  it 
aj  wish  to  recommend  the  indiscriminate  use  of  opium,  to 
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tiie  extlusioD  of  every  other  reiniedy,  in  puerperal  convulsions* 
If  so,  I  shall  be  misunderstood ;  for  althou^  I  have,  perhaps, 
a  more  exalted  opinion  of  its  efficAcy  than  any  man  living,  yet 
J  aM  ndt  so  l)linded  by  my  own  limited  experience,  as  to  sup- 
pose I  have  discovered  h  specific,  or  to  draw  the  uncharitable 
inference,  that  every  remedy  hitherto  recommended  by  men 
of  the  most  enlarged  opportunities  of  observation,  is  destitute 
of  virtue.  On  the  contrary^  I  would  advise  no  individual  to 
rely  exclusively  upon  bpium  in  such  cases  as  the  first,  at  least, 
until  the  practice  is  more  thoroughly  investigated  and  bcftter 
understood  than  it  is  at  present.  With  my  knowledge  of  the 
powers  of  opium^  and  with  every  inducement  to  repose  entire 
confidence  in  it,  I  would  not  for  any  consideratiion  ti^ist  the 
life  of  a  woman  of  much  vascular  fulness,  to  its  exclusive 
agency,  until  at  least  the  virtues  ascribed  to  the  lancet  are 
found  to  be  fabulous.  It  is  true,  I  *  ptished  blood-letting  as  far 
in  the  first  case  as  circumstances  would  admit,  or  as  the  most 
hopeless  and  desperate  case  could,  call  for,  without  deriving 
any  apparent  advantage;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  the  repeated  copious  bleedings  contributed  to  prepare 
the  system  for  the  favourable  action  of  the  opium,  nor  how  far 
they  shielded  the  brain  from  **  fatal  apoplexy."  These  are 
important  matters  to  be  definitively  settled  by  future  investi- 
gation and  experience,  and  till  then,  I  would  most  es^mestly 
caation  the  inexperien^d,  against  a  precipitate  resort  to  a 
drug  so  fraught  with  active  and  dangerous  properties.  I  would, 
however,  suggest  to  those  who  are  much  engaged  in  obste- 
trical practice,  and  whose  judgment  and  experience  will  en? 
able  them  to  direct  and  controul  the  administration  of  what 
must  as  yet  be  considered  a  hazardous  remedy,  to  rely  as  ex- 
clusively as  the  emergency  of  the  case  will  justify,  upon  the 
powers  of  opium;  for  I  cannot  but  be  persuaded,  that  ii)  judicious 
hands  it  will  prove  eminently  useful  in  dive3ting  tbis  alarming 
complaint  of  most  of  its  terrors.  The  quantity  should  be 
aegulated  according  to  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  casp 
and  tho  efifects  produced;  nor  should  any  apprehension  be  felt 
on  account  of  ultimate  consequences;  for  it  matters  not  what 

dmoctnt  of  .opium  be  t^ken^  as  I  firmly  believe  we  hatrs  a  safe, 

C 
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siire^  wA  prompt  antidote,  in  the  free  Application  of  c^d 
i^9ter»  The  great  secret  of  the  faihire  which  hai  ao  generally 
nccoinp^med  the  adniiniBtratiim  of  ppiuni,  not  only  i&  tfae 
disease  under  Consideration,  biit  ip  convulsive  a0ectio|i9  geo^ 
erallj,  is  to  6e  detected  i»  the  small  ^doses  in  which  it  has  been 
give0;  and  this  hofi  arisen  from  the  consequence^  apprehended 
jffom  larger,  Dei^th  wi)t  unquestionably  be  produced  by  it 
when  given  in  excessive  quamtity,  if  no  means  are  employed  to 
counteract  its  mischievous  effects;  but  no  alarm  should  now  be 
entertoined  on  this  score ;  the  remedy  is  rendered  &&  innOtioua 
as  the  most  harmless  article  in  the  materia  medica.  In  such 
eases  as  the  ^cond  and  third,  and  especiaBy  the  fonkiei^,  f 
imagine  no  physician  wootd  object  to  the  immediate,  prompt^ 
and  individual  employment  of  opium;  Chey  are  such  in  their 
character  as  not  to  indicfltte  nor  to  bear  the  most  partial  and 
inconsiderable  detraction  of  blood^if 

/  Case  4  th.  QmouUioitisfrtim  the  bik  of  a  spider*  I  saw  in  cork 
^any  with  my  friend  and  piftrtner  Dr.  Gray,.  Jacob  B.  Esq.  set. 
3fi,  of  thin,  infirm  habit  of  body,  sallow  complexion^  san- 
guineo-bilious  temperament,  convalescing  from  chronic  fiver 
disease,  who  had  been  bitten  on  the  glans  penis,  near  the  Verge 
of  the  meatus  urinariu's,  while  at  the  temple  of  Cloacina,  by 
a  small  black  ^pider^  having  a  very  small  red  spot  on  its  back* 
The  pain  produced  by  the  bite  did  not  exceed  in  intensity  a 
smart  prick  of  a  pin,  and  eveA  this  soon  subsided,  and  did  not 
return  again.  The  part  did  not  swell,  redden,  or  exhibit  any 
other  mark  of  having  been  injured,  except  a  small  black  spot 
resembling  a  musquito  bite  An  hour  elapsed  before  any  un- 
pleasant sensation  had  bcei^  experienced,  and  then  the  first 
premonitory  intelligence  he  received  of  the  approach  of  his 
disease,  was  by  a  violent,  sudden,  and  very  painful  contract 
tion  of  the  cremastcr  muscle,  which  soon  extended  successivelv 
to  the  abdominal,  particularly  the  recti,  to  the  glutei;  intercos- 
tal, and  diaphragmatic  muscles.  Those  of  the  extremities, 
both  superior  and  inferior,  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the  con- 
traction of  the  cretaaster  became  convulsed.  The  only  parts 
of  the  body  that  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  convulsive  actioiv 
were  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  face,  and  even  these  at  a 


fHore  advinced  period,  though  Bfot  so  violently,  began  Co  coin 
tract  irregularly  aiid  quickly,  which  induced  us  to  apprehend 
the  occurrence  of  tetanus^  Respiration  was  etcessively  em* 
barmssed,  being  short,  quick,  and  asthmatici  .the  iikin  wai 
cold,  and  firoiO'the  whole  fiuriace  poured  an  abundant  perspira^ 
tion,  which  stood  in  large  drops  on  different  parts  of  the  bod)r| 
and  on  the  forehead  partieulariy;  the  pulse  was  small,  thread/^ 
and  ventticnlar;  fteiAiAd  Was  prodigiotttly  alarK^ed,  thiyighil 
retained  it9  usual  clearness  and  penetratioii^ 

Emesiawas  produced  but  widiout  benefit!  a  oireumstaneei 
Itowerer,  of  a  chal^ter  a  littte  singular  should  be  mentioned^ 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  vofiiiting,  tile  stoteisith  wad 
the  seat  of  a  very  unpleasant  sensation  of  coldy  tbdugh  waiio 
iriater  had  been  eictnbit^  in  ccRFislderable  quantity  to  piWK>td 
emesid;  the  anthnony  produced  no  nausea,  and  while  the  pa* 
tient  waa  under  its  opefati<^  the  same  cold  sensation  extended 
from  &e  cardfek:  orifice  of  the  stoqutch  tp  th^  pbatyn:!^^ 

In  aboqit  an  hcMir  after  the  commencei^ent  of  the  eoimilsioli^^ 
and  when  they  a{^peared  to  be  steadily  increasing  in  intensity^ 
file  warm  bath  was  employed,  in  which  he  wad  kept  about 
t>rty  tniautes,  winch  ducceeded  in  pN>ducing  a  pretty  general 
frttiquifity  throughout  Ae  nmscujar  system.  In  less,  howeveTi 
filan  he}f  an  hoUf  aftei^  be  en^rged  from  the  balhy  they  te^ 
turned  wHft  redoubled  violence,  and  threatened  the  most 
Aiannteg  consequence  The  muscles  of  the  chefete  w&  nefck 
appealed  bow  for  the  first  time  slightly  a^bcted*  TMnlong 
Attt  if  \i^e'  cottid  benumb  (be  sensibflitjr  of  the  part  originally 
^ufed,  andfriHn  Wluch  this  strange  train  vi  musculai^  ifnta* 
billty  seemed  ^  mdfipi4ier,  we  might  succeed  in  tobduiiig^  th^ 
convulsions,  upon  the  suggestion  Hi  Giqnnini  ife  ki^odipced 
u  large  piD  fA  dpimfi  int^  the  uiteflnra,  irhieh  soon  mod^rdled 
flie  sympt(ms  and  contributed  considerably  to  eneoumge  A# 
belief  ftat  if  would  duedeed  in  subduing  the  conVubtonK  Mio' 
getfaen  The  hope,  however,  wi^  fellacioufr  and  unfoUadddf 
the  naifcotic  soon  \M  Its  influence  lUM  the  convtilsions  i^ 
tfttiHied  tSk  their  i&ttsitt  intensity.  Out  cfaieff,  indeed  onlj^  i^e^. 
fiance,  was-  ftow  in  large  doses  of  laudanuiii,  which'  We  def^ 
glinedf  to^puA^d  ^^  ettent  tfiat  the  object  to  be  atfs^netf  q^^llf 
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seem  to  require.  Half  a  drachm  of  Kquid  laudanum  ^as  im* 
mediately  exhibited,  but  without  ob%'iou^  benefit;  in  thirty 
minutes  the  same  quantity  was  repeated;  still  but  inconsidera- 
ble  moderation  of  the  symptoms  followed;  in  thirty  minuter, 
game  dose  repeated;  the  impression  m^4e  was  now  very  maikr 
ifest|  the  convulsions  being  considerably  reduced  in  violence ; 
In  thirty  minutes  the  same  dp^e  was  repeated,  the  disease  mod- 
erating so  rapidly  that  its  repetition  was  unnecessary,  and  in 
anho«r  there  was  no  vestige  of  convulsions.  At  12  at  nighty 
about  seven  hours  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  two  drops 
o{  croton  oil  were  exhibited  tp  countera^ct  the  cgnstipating 
tendency  of  the  tincture. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  he  was  free  from  spasm,  but  expe- 
rienced giireat  soreness  of  the  muscular  system;  skin  comibrto- 
bly  warm  an4  covered  with  a  n;iodeni^t^  and  pleasant  pcrspini< 
tion;  pulse  £^eble^  but  fuller  and  leos  frequent;  bowels  costive, 
no  operation  having  b^n  produced.  The  same  dose  of  crotcm 
oil  was  repeated.  At  1  P.  M,  pulse  full,  frequent,  with  some 
hardness,  but  no  intestinal  evacuation.  Bled  to  sixteen  ounces, 
and  three  drops  of  croton  oil  ordered.  S^ven  P.  M.  no  alvine 
discharge;  rectum  examined  and  fojand  choked  with  hardened 
impacted  fccos;  an  enema  was  exhibited  which  dislodged  the 
obstruction,  and  the  bowels  became  sufficiently  active.  Id 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  he  was  entirely  recovered. 

Case  5tti.    Convulsions  from  drinking  cold  KoierM    I  visited  a 

negro  man,  the. property  of  Mrs.  A in  (he  neighbourhood 

pf  Lexington,  whom  I  found  labouring  under  strong  convulsions, 
upon  inquiry  I  ascertained  that  he  had  been,  engaged  during 
the  day  at  hard  work,  and  that  about  an  hour  before  Fsaw  him, 
having  drank  copiously  of  very  cold  spring-water  he  immedi- 
ately complained  of  violent  pain  in  the  regiifn  ojf  the  stomach, 
and  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  vo^it.  He  extended 
himself  upon  the  ground^  and  was  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
thrown  into  violent  convulsions.  When  the  paroxysm  ter- 
minated, which  his  companions  supposed  lasted  about  ten 
minutes,  he  laboured  under  so  great  a  degree  of  intellectual 
imbecility,  as  to  be  incapable  of  returning  an  intelligible  aa* 
swer  to  the  questions  propounded.    Wh^  I  fi||t  aaw  bim^ 
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about  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  he  had  had  .three  fits,  all  of 
which  appeared  to  be  of  nearly  the  same  length  and  intensity. 
About  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  had  been  drawn  before  my 
arrival,  and  I  found  him  during  an  intennission  with  a  pulse 
^mall  and  very  quick,  though  he  was  an  athletic  man:  the 
stirface  of  his  body  was  cooler  than  natural,  particularly  his 
hands  and  feet;  great  stupor  prevailed,  and  when  he  could  be 
aroused  by.  loud  noise  and  strong  sternutatories,  his  look  was 
wild  and  without  expression;  nothing  but  an  unintelligible 
muttering  could  be  extracted  from  him.  When  uninterrupted 
bis  eyes  were  constantly  closed,  and  he  would  sufier  his  eyo-hds 
to  be  separcited  when  not  exposed  to  light;  but  the  mokncnt  a 
lighted  candle  approached  him,  he  would  close  them,  and  with 
considerable  violence  which  seemed  to  extend  a  kind  of  shud^ 
dering  over  his  whole  body.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  obser- 
ved while  in  a  paroxysm.  In  spite  of  every  exertion  to  prevent 
it,  he  persisted  in  laying  on  his  abdomen,  with  his  face  as  much 
protected  as  po^ible  from  observation  by  burying  it  in  bis 
pillow.  These  were  the  phenomena  manifested  during  an 
intermission  I  those  that  characterised  a  paroxysm  were  not 
unlike  what  is  observed  in  conunon  epilepsy.  Th^  bead  was 
vehemently  agitated,  alternately  drawn  back  with  great  force, 
and  then  suddenly  thrust  forward,  so  as  to  make  the  chin  come 
almost  in  contact  with  the  sternum;  the  eyes  were  violently 
convulsed,  an4  seemed  to. roll  to  every  point  of  the  socket 
without  ever  presenting  the  cornea;  the  lips  were  contracted, 
sometimes  protruded  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  were  generally 
covered  with  a  frothy  saliva;  the  muscles  oif  the  face  generally 
were  violently  agitated,  and  the  teeth  were  fiercely  gnashed* 
Respiration  was  laborious,  excessively  embarrassed,  and  on 
one  occasion  threatened  to  become  stertorous.  Sometimes 
the  urine,  and  once  the  semen,  was  involuntarily  evacuated^ 
These  fits  continued  from  3  P.  M.  to  return  at  pretty  regular 
intervals  until  10  at  night;  the  intervals  were  generally  from 
i  5  to  20  minutes  duratioa. 

The  warm  bath  which  had  been  preparing  before  my  arrival, 

was  administered  about  ten  minutes  after  I  saw  the  patient; 

.the  inomei)tbe  entered  it  he  seemed  to  enjoy  a  release  from 
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kis  SMflerings;  for  l^ug^  he  groaned  most  pUeOQsljr  before^  be 
became  perfectlj^ranquitiand  continued  80  durinj^  the  tvrentjf 
*  Viinutes  he  reinained  ii^  it,  when  bis  extreme  languor  and  sink- 
ing in  the  vcsseli  indnted  me  to  have  hint  removed.  Half  a 
drach^  of  \n\fk\i  laudanum  was  soon  afterwards  exhibited^ 
just  at  the  commenceir>ent  of  a  p^^roxysm^  with  tb^e  hope  df 
BAoderating  and  if  possible  entirely  checking  it  ^^  but  in  both  of 
tSrese  expectations  I  was  disappointed.  The  narcotic  was  re* 
peated  in  drachip  doses  unt^l  an  ounce  land  half  a  drachm  had 
been  taken.  A  large  blister  had  also  been  applied,  soon  after 
coming  put  of  the  bath,  tp  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
pediluVia  were  frequently  employed,  being  apprehensive  for 
the  consequences  of  a  more  genei^al  apphcatipn  of  the  bath| 
from  the  extreme  languor  smd  debility  w|iich  hud  sdready  been 
occasioned.  Thie  subseqtient  paroxysms  did  not  appear  to  h% 
greater  in  intensity  than  those  that  occurred  at  a  more  edriy 
period,  nor  did  any  impression  appear  to  have  been  made  upcMi 
them  imtil  six  darachms  of  laudanum  had  been  edtbited,  which 
was  about  five  hours  after  ke  was  attacked.  Every  circtan- 
stance  seemed  now  of  d'&rpurable  character  f  the  parpxysms 
yere  not  so  intense,  nor  the  intellectual  torpor  so  great*  He 
turned  for  the  first  tiqae  upon  hift  back,^  opened  his  eyes,  and 
when  asked  how  he  felt,  observed  that  he  experienced  no  pain. 
The  tincture  was  continued  an  hour  Ipngei?,.  after  which  ho 
bad  only  one  very  slight  fit«  He  stiQ,  howevef,  seemed  very 
dalt,  di&ii^clined  to  talk,  but  appeared  to  understand  what  Was 
SBid  to  him.    A  cathartic  and  ai^  enema  weJTe  ordered,^ 

itttfae  morning  the  head  was.  in  tbe  saine  condition^  but  tte 
stupor  was  removed  in  the  eourae  of  three  days,  by  keeping  «p 
a  pretty  active  opemtiooon  the  bowdsand  Ifhe  use  of  ft«  ped& 
htvia.  He  never  had  before^  nor  has  he  had  8ince,tii  parasysni 
of  epilepsy. 

This  case,  besides  illustrating  ttio  powerful  efficacy  of  opiuib 
in  convulsions,  alsoexhibits  cold  waiter  as  a  csms^  df  the  latlez^ 
which  has  never  been,  so  far  as  my  researches  have  eittende^ 
4iiclud<*d  in  their  etiology. 


^ 
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The  following  communication  is  made  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  urge  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  ergot  in  cases  of  difr 
ficult  or  protracted  parturition,  as  to  offer  some  suggestions^ 
as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
dnce  a  safe  and  successful  operation.  It  ia  unnecessary  to  de- 
tain the  reader  i^ith  an  account  of  tht  natural  history  of  this 
medicine,  as  satisfactory  information  has  been  given  to  the  pub* 
lie  on  that  su(bject  b^  several  eminent  physicians^  Neither  is  it 
necessary -to  attempt  the  proof  of  its  prdperties  as  a  partus 
accelerator.  The  testimony  on  this  point  is  conclusive,  and 
goes  to  establish  the  fact,  that  in  adequate  doses,*  its  effects  are 
Exerted  on  the  contractile  powers  of  the  uterus,  with  a  degtf^e 
of  certainty  which  justly  entitles  it  to  the  appellation  of  a  spo 
cific. 

There  being  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the  United  States  as  to 
the  powers  of  this  medicine  over  the  uterus,  the  great  solicitude 
felt  by  eveiy  pitictitioner  of  medicine  to  rescue  fences  front 
the  sufferings  and  perils  of  parturition,  will  be  a  strong  induce- 
Dnent  to  administer  it  in  cases  of  extremity.  This  remedy 
however,  as  well  as  the  forceps,  has  been  too  frequently  resort* 
ed  to,  and  has  more  confidence  reposed  in  it,  than  comports 
with  the  interests  of  society,  or  the  legitimate  objects  of  medi« 
cal  science.  It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  clearly  to  understand  the  mode  of  its  operationf 
and  the  circumstances  which  forbid  its  administration. 

The  dangerous  effects  of  this  valuable  medicine  arise,,  in  ma- 
ny instances^  froip  the  impatience  of  practitioners  in  refusing 
U>  wait  on  the  operations  of  nature,  and  by  officious  interpoei* 

*Tbe  foUowing  essay  was  communtosjted  for  the  drat  number  of  the  iocrP> 
Ra},  bat  not  in  st(Sci90t  thse  for  publicatioih-^EDi^cnic* 
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iion,  disturbing  the  regular  progress  of  delivery,  to  the  grea'fc 
hazard  of  the  life  of  the  child,  when  the  undisturbed  operatidhs 
of  the  system  would  be  successful,  although  a  longer  time 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  required. 

It  is  a  very  fatal  misconception  of  the  powers  of  ergot^  to  sup- 
pose that  its  effect  on  the  uterus  will  enable  the  practitioner  to 
triilhiph  over  niechanical  imjpediments,  and  by  its  use  remove 
all  opposing  obstacles  to  delivery.  In  such  cases  there  is  the 
utmost  danger  of  destrojing  the  life  of  the  infant,  not  from  any 
deleterious  properties  of  the  ergot,  but  by  the  continued  con- 
traction of  the  uterus  around  its  contents  in  so  firm  a  manner 
as  to  suspend  animation,  by  arresting  the  circulation  through 
the  foetus  and  onibilical  cord.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  the  death  of  the  child  results  from  any  other  caiiso^  as  the 
chief  if  not  the. o»ly  effect  of  ergot  on  the  maternal  system  is  to 
awaken  or  aus^ihent  uterine  contraction.  I  have  in  no  instance 
observed  it  to  increase  the  pulse  in  force  or  frequency;  it  ap- 
pears to  induce  no  change  in  the  condition  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  nor  alter  the  sensibilities  of  other  parts  of  the  system; 
but  exerts  its  powers  over  the  uterus  with  as  much  certainty 
as  tartar  emetic  excites  the  stomach  to  vomiting.  All  medi- 
cines will  occasionally  fail  to  produce  on  the  system  their  pecu- 
liar effects:  opium  and  tartar  emetic,  for  instance,  will  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  body  neither  produce  sleep  nor  excite  vomits 
ing;  the  failure  of  ergot  will  not  be  more  frequent  than  that  of 
either  of  those  valuable  nrticles  of  the  materia  medica.  On 
tflis  subject  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  opinion 
among  the  practical  accoucheurs  of  the  United  States :  yet  there* 
appears  some  disagreement  as  to  the  kind  of  cases  in  which  this 
medicine  is  applicable,  as  well  as  the  danger  to  bo-  apprehen- 
ded to  the  foetus  from  its  effects. 

Its  employment  has  in  no  instance  been  recommended  in  pre- 
ternatural labours,  but  has  been  restricted  to  that  clags  in  which 
the  head  is  the  presenting  part,  and  of  those  cases  but  a  limited 
number  are  to  be  successfully  managed  by  the  ergot. 

With  these  p4:eliminRry  remarks  we  may  observe,  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  practical  accoucheur,  is  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  probable  result  of  the  unassisted  cfibrts  of  nature ;  and 
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when  ho,  is  satisfied  of  their  insufficiency  to  accomplish  the  act 
of  parturition  with  safety  to  the  lives  and  to  the  structures 
concerned  in  the  effi>rt,  to  determine  ^bat  circumstances  pre- 
vent  the  due  performance  of  that  important  function. 

The  causes  of  tedious  or  difficult  parturition  have  been  usu- 
ally and  very  properly  arranged  under  two  general  heads.  The 
first,  when  there  is  a  want  of  sufficient  action  of  the  agents  con- 
cerned in  deliyery;  and  the  second,  when  mechankal  obstacles 
retard  or  prevent  their  successful  operation. 

The  absence  of  uterine  action,  or,  its  feeble  or  inefficient 
power,  may  depend  either  on  the  condition  of  the  uterus  itself, 
or  it  may  result  from  causes  of  a  constitutional  nature  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  ergot,  and  requiring  medicine  of  a  character 
tiltogether  different.  The  want  of  sufficient  power,  as  an  in- 
berent  principle,  is  certainly  an  extremely  rare  occurrence, 
and  its  existence  may  be  doubted.  In  all  cases,  then,  of  di^ 
ficient  or  suspended  action,  this  should  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
erring indication  of  derangement  of  the  function  in  consequence 
of  some  morbid  influence  exerted  on  the  uterus,  or  the  effisct 
of  its  exhaustion  from  long^$:ontinued  action. 

6ases  occur  occasionally  however,  which  authorise  the  opin'i' 
ion  that  constitutional  peculiarities,  not  altogether  deserving  to 
be  considered  morbid,  present  exceptions  to  this  general  conclu- 
sion. Such,  cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  practice,  and 
If  left  alone,  days  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  are  consumed  in 
tardy  and  feeble  efforts  of  nature  to  accomplish  the  delivery 
that  may  be  brought  to  a  successful  close  in  one  hour  by  the 
ergot. 

Debility  of  the  general  system  or  of  the  parturient  organs 
in  particular,  by  whatever  cause  it  may  have  been  induce^, 
'often  gives  rise  to  protracted  parturition.  Labour  conyng  on 
after  severe  indisposition  of  any  kind,  which  has  exhausted 
the  energies  of  the  system  and  left  it  feeble  and  powerless, 
will  therefore  not  unfrequently  call  for  excitants  to  bring  into 
successful  action  the  agents  of  delivery. 

The  employment  of  these  remedies  in  such  Qases,  must  be 
accOmpaiued  by  all  other  favourable  indications  for  a  safe  and 
^QCQessful  termination,  or  they  will  disappmnt  the  expectatiaos 
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ofthepractitionetjand  endanger  the  safety  of  his  p&ititnt  af 
her  oBsprihg.    , 

The  rticchanical  obstacles  to  delivery  may  he  divided  itito 
two  general  cfasses,  an^  the  opposition  existing  ih  th^m  may 
be  regahkd  aB  relative  et*  absdate*  Under  the  foifhter  f  would 
arrange  a  Hgid  state  of  the  OS  uteri  o^  otlierpartf  cbncerned 
in  ^  pr6<^^9  acbUHfUilations  in  the  bladdelr  or  rectum,  etces<* 
sive  distention  o^  the  uterus  with  lit|uor  amnii,  obliquities  of 
the  uterus  or  a  pendulous  state  of  the  abdonikeny  a  Kmited  dis» 
proportion  e^i^ting  between  the  dimensions  of  the  head  and 
tiie  istrdil^  of  the  pelvis,  tutnoars  of  a  compressible  nature,  as 
enla'rgements  of  tile  ovaiia,  herhi^l  tumours,  polypi,  &c.  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hymen,  adhesi^WiS  of  the  labia,  oif  aseptuhi  thrown 
actoib  the  vagina.  Other  tac^cbanical  obstacle^  i^ight  be  ttien- 
tidined  of  a  tiature  susceptible  of  Removal  or  ifnplx>vement  for 
th6  general  purposes  of  delivery,  but  a  sufllcient  number  has 
been  stated  to  ilfastrate  my  views  of  the  subject. 

Undertime  second  divisioti  of  mechanical  obstacles  to  delive- 
ry, viz.  that  in  which  the  eppositioti  to  delivery  is  absolute, 
may  be  comprised^  firsty  ail  fteforraities  of  the  pelvis  reducing 
itsdlmensionfl  below  a  certain  size;  or  what  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  it>  an  enlargement  of  the  head,  rendering  it  so  far  dis^ 
pn^ortionate  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  as  to  require  it  to  be 
kss^R^d  ih  size  to  allow  it  to  pass ;  secondly,  firm  and  unyield- 
ing tomourd  growing  from  the.  bony  or  soft  structures  of  the 
pelvic  cavity;  thirdly,  several  oftlie  preternatural  presenta- 
fionsof  the  head  find  of  the  face,  may  with  propriety  be  inclu-' 
ded  under  this  arrangement;  and  this  classification  wiU  be  tole- 
rated when  our  object  is  to  illustrate  a  principle  of  practice^not 
directly  relating  to  the  management  of  such  presentations. 

The  process  of  parturition,  being  usually  well  performed 
Mrithoat  artificial  assistance,  and  rarely  so  well  executed  when 
assistance  is  interposed,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  event  of  such 
interposition  being  contemplated,  it  should  always  be  made  an 
objectof  the  most  serious  professional  doty,  to  take  a  cautious 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  iill  the  circumstances  that  can  in 
toy  way  influence  or  contribute  towards  the  fonbation  of  a  )ust 
j^rogno^s^ 
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Jt  b^  be^  justly  observed  by  Dr.  D.  IX  Davis,  oC  LondoO)  % 
late  writer  pf  emioance  on  operative  midwifery,  that  ^^  aa  an 
excvse,or  a  sort  of  salvo  to  easy  consciences  for  an  UQperfect 
acquaintanee  with  come  of  the  more  difficult  find  tesponsible 
duties  of  the  art,  it  is  become  an'  almost  |proverbial  remarkt 
that  dangerous  cases  of  midwifery  are  hut  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence.''    It  is  indeed  possible  that  a  gentl^inan  may 
practice  many  years  in  healthy  and  tbinrsettled  districts  with- 
out once  n^eeting  with  a  case  requiring  great  profesfiionaUkil^ 
but  such  an  individual  mus^  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  fortu- 
Date*    Most  professional  men  indicate  a  willingness  to  assist  iq 
cases  of  midwifery,  and  when  they  do,  the  interests  of  two  lives 
aro  confided  to  tbeir  good  management  and  pif>tectioQ,  afid 
the  apology  for  deficient  qualifications,  resting  on  the  supposed 
infrcquency  of  diffculty  of  danger,  will  be  received  by  an  a& 
fi^ctionate  circle  of  friends  as  a  very  insufficient  one  for  tt^e 
loss  of  a  val^ble  relative. 

Until  the  introdiiction  of  the  secale  comutum,  tlie  profession 
relied  on  th^  aid  derived  from  instruments,  in  every  case  whei^ 
delivery  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  effi>rta  of  the  con< 
stitution.  Since  the  employment  of  that  article,  it  has  been  r^*r 
(:eived  by  ooany  without  sufficient  reserve,  and  has  been  re* 
garded  as  possessed  pf  properties  calculated  to  supercede  the 
yse  of  instruafHsnts  in  the  practice  of  nud wifery.  Its  failure,  i^ 
inany  cases  not  adapted  to  its  mode  of  operation,  and  the  danr. 
gerous  effects  to  the  ^Btus  in  others,  are  not  only  calculated  to 
bring  it  inta  discredit,  but  to  prolong  the  use  of  instrument^ 
even  in  those  cases,  ii\  which  it  can  be  employed  witb  4ecide4 
daimp  to  superiority  over  them  in  every  point  of  view. 

It  would  ei^tend  this  paper  beyond  the  limits  intendeil,  were 
we  to  enuuaerate  the  various  cases  of  difficult  or  dangerous  par* 
turition  for  the  relief  of  which  the  advocates  of  instrumental 
delivery  urge  their  eipployment;  but  in  a  great  majority  of  cat 
les  in  which  they  are  used,  the  ergot  is  capable  of  accon^plislh 
ipg  the  end  in  view  in  a  shorter  time,  with  infinitely  less  risk  or 
pain  to  the  parties  than  accompanies  the  u(U>st  de^^te^ous  enur 
ployment  of  tlje  forceps.  Notwithst^ding  the  danger  tiiat 
awaits  the  (optus  in  every  case  in  whirh  the  ergpt  is  injudicious 
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Jy  employed,  it  does  not  endanger  the  safety*  of  the  mother,  as 
I  have  not  beard  of  a  single  case  where  its  effects  induced  the 
least  inconvenience  to  the  patient  or  injury  to  tlie  parts  con- 
cemed.  The  most  experienced  operator  with  instruments 
cannot,  consistently  with  truth,  ga  so  far  in  favour  of  the  for- 
ceps or  any  other  mechanical  implement  of  delivery. 

One  of  the  late  writers  on  operative  midwifery  in  England. 
Dr.  D.  D.  Davis,  of  London,  has  made  the  following  remarks 
on  the  ergot.  "  If  the  ergot  of  rye,  or  any  thing  else  wliich 
might  be  safely  administered  to  a  woman  in  labour  through  the 
medium  of  the  stomach,  could  be  really  proved  to  possess  iu 
any  considerable  degree,  a  parturient  influence  on  the  uteru5, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  would  form  a  most  important  addition  to  our 
materia  medica,  as  it  could  not  fail,  in  a  certain  class  and  pro- 
portion of  cases,  to  supersede  the  use  of  mecbanical  instni-^ 
ments  in  the  practice  of  midwifery.'^'  "  The  pretensions,  how- 
ever, of  the  secale  comutum  have  been  generally  known  to  the 
jirofesslon  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  yet  the  ac- 
tual fact  of  its  ppwer  has  not  been  satisfactorily  established  ,- 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  I  am  acquainted  with^  that  it  has 
in  one  instance  superceded  the  necessity  of  using  the  forceps,'' 

It  happens,  however,' that  in  th»  United  States  there  no  Idhg- 
er  exists  a  doubt  as  to  the  ^actual  fact"  of  its  possessing  those 
properties,  and  of  its  having  been  subservient  to  ttie  most  im- 
portant purposes  in  facilitating  deKvery,  without  instrumental 
assistance;  as  well  as  fulfilling  equally  important  indfcationa  ia 
the  management  of  abortions,  the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  and 
other  states  of  the  uterus  after  delivery  of  the  foetus,  that  can- 
not be  attained  by  other  remedies  or  methods  of  treatment. 

The  ergot  may  be  regarded  as  safe  in  all  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  deficient  action  of  the  uterus  to  accomplish  dcliveiy, 
whether  the  deficiency  existed  from  the  commencement  of  fe- 
hour,  or  is  the  efiect  of  exhaustion  or  of  suspended  action 
from  other  causes;  provided  the  presentation  be  natural,  and 
the  head  descended  so  far.into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  as  to 
occupy  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  susceptible  of  motion 
upon  mcSderate  pressure  made  to  move  it,  the  os  tineas  soft  and 
suiHciently  dilated  to  admit  the  passage  of  (he  head ;  the  rr- 
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mat  Ding  soft  parts  through  which  the  foetus  muslpass,  in  a  relaxed 
and  yielding  condition,  and  the  bowels  and  bladder  evacuated. 

Cases  of  this  description,  every  practitioner  is  prepared  to 
adroit  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  success  from  the  exlubi- 
iion  of  ergot  in  them,  may  be  anticipated  with  as  much  cerlaiii- 
ty  as  in  the  use  of  other  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 

It  constitutes  no  inconsiderable  additional  rccpmmendation 
to  it  as  a  parturient  remedy,  that  no  other  skill  is  requisite  to 
its  use,  than  t^  determine  the  precise  combination  of  circum- 
stances in  which  it  may  be  administered  without  endangering 
the  foetus;  as  I  again  repeat,  it  never  has,  in  my  hands,  after 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  experience  of  its  effics^j*,  endangered 
the  safety  of  the  patient  or  retarded  her  recovery*  With 
those  precautions  it  at  once  places  the  young  upon  a  level 
with  the  nx>st  experienced  practitioner.  Not  so  in  operative 
midwifery,  where  con^denible  experience  is  requisite  to  ac* 
quire  the  safe  application  of  instruments;  and  even  in  the 
iiands  of  the  most  expert  and  dexterous  operator,  they  often 
inflict  on  the  soft  parts  lasting  injuries,  besides  the  pain  and 
terror  excited  by  their  application. 

Besides  the  power  of  the  ergot  in  establishing  uterine  con- 
traction  sufficient  to  accomplish  delivery,  other  most  valuable 
effects  are  derived  from  it-,  as  it  rarely  fails  to  continue  ute- 
rine contraction  after  delivery  of  the  foetus,  by  which  the 
placenta  is  detached  and  expelled,  tliereby  preventing  those 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  patient,  which  are  so  often 
well  founded.  I  have  repeatedly  given  a  small  dose,  a  few 
minutes  before  the  delivery  of  the  foetus,  to  guard  against  ir- 
regular and  deficient  uterine  contractions,  thereby  preventing 
hemorrhage  and  the  formation  of  coagula,  and  protecting  the 
patient  from  the  distressing  efiects  of  ^  after  pains.^' 

Extraordinary  distension  of  the  uterus,  when  tliere  is  a  plu- 
rality of.  children,  or  excessive  accumulation  of  the  liquof 
nmnii,  predisposes  to  imperfect  contraction,  and  excites  just 
apprehensions  lest  danger  may  attend  the  delivery  of  the 
placenta.  In  such  cases,  especially  the  latter,  it  can  be  used 
with  advantage^  if  administorcd  in  doses  sufficient  to  iirvigoralc 
and  strengthen  the  pains  of  labour,  and  abridges  the  duratioB 
of  the  process  without  hazard  to  the  partie?. 
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I  will  state  one  ca^e  out  of  m^y  that  have  occurred  to  nu^ 
of  this  kind,  Mrs.  K.  a  larg^  corpulent  woww,  5eBt  fiar  ine 
at  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21$t  October,  1827;  oa  iny 
arrival  I  found  she  was  in  labour.  The  i^bdomen  was  eDor^ 
inously  distended,  and  she  complained  of  great  incapacity  to 
move  about.  Upon  enquiry  I  learned  lier  bowels  b(id  been 
freely  opened  the  previous  evening  by  castor  oil,  heir  pul^e  was 
nntural,  and  other  icdicatioi^  for  su^g^ssfiil  delivery  were 
favoorable. 

Upon  examination,  I  foupd  the  os  tineas  high  up  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  soft  and  considerably  dilated^  with  the 
bead  of  the  foetus  resting  on  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis. 
She  informed  me  her  labour  had  commenced  in  the  e^rly  part 
of  the  night,  but  the  pains  were  short,  feeble,  and  fecurred 
at  long  inter^'als.  Her  pains  were  so  feeble  and  inefficient  »s 
to  produce  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  os  tincse.  As  she  was 
}ying  on  the  left  s^de,  I  desired  her  position  to  be  changed  to 
ib^t  of  the  bnck,  with  the  ^oi^lders  to  bo  elevated*  This 
change  increased  the  frequency  of  the  pains,  gave  thejn  inoro 
effect,  and  rendered  tense  the  bag  of  waici's  pressing  through 
the  OS  tineas. 

In  a  few  minutes  ailTer  this  change  of  ^itu^tion,  when  snaking 
i^n  e^camination  during  ^  p^in  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  her 
labour,  and  sustaining  at  the  sapt^  time  with  one  hand  the 
abdonien  which  hung  over  the  fymphysis  pubi^  in  a  remarksH 
ble  manner,  the  membranes  gave  way,  ^nd  4  flood  of  w^t^r 
gushed  from  the  uterus  in  )arger  quantUj  ii^V>  I  b^d  evey 
observed  on  ^ny  previous  occasioi). 

The  relief  experienced  from  the  discbarge  of  such  an  chov- 
mous  quantity  of  water  was  so  signal,  that  she  imagined  the 
child  had  passed  the  (noin^nt  the  membranes  giivo  way,  and 
the  remarka]}le  diminution  of  the  abdomen  ai^thorised  the 
<amc  conclusion  with  all  those  who  observed  tjvc  contrast. 

She  renjained  in  this  situation,  expressing  herself  perfectly 
rasy  and  c:^cmpt  from  the  distressing  sensations  resulting  from 
the  great  uterine  distension,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  the 
head  of  the  child  l)ad  in  the  mean  time  descended  into  th«: 
<"avity  nf  the  pelvis:  and  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  ^  rcturii 


of  »*lfeboulf  pains,"  I  gave  hcf  leti  grains  6f  the  |)0wdet6dergGt 
infuddl  in  an  6\itite  of  w^ter. 

Five  minute&^  bymy  wal^jh,  aft(»r  ste  had  lak^n  it,  sh6  com^ 
plained  of  pain,  and  in  thirty  minutes  ffoiii  its  exhibition,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  small  healthy  child :  the  ^laecnta  &Ck  fol- 
lotred  in  due  time.  She  had  a  rapid  and  unbroken  rccoVcty^ 
and  at  thie  time  enjoys  better  health  than  usual. 

It  is  well  known  that  frequent  childbearing  exerts  a  debilila'' 
ting  influence  on  the  Uterus,  and  hot  unfrcquently  ott  the  whWc 
systen^:  ki  duch  cases  the  danger  to  be  apprehended,  arises 
from  the  feilur^  of  the  uterus  to  contract  and  cast  off  the  pla- 
centa and  elcpe!  it  from  th^  uterine  canity.  In  these  cases  the 
judicious  use  of  ergot,  will  not  only  re'Scuc  the  patient  from 
this  danger^  but  save  her  A  great  deal  of  sufienng  that  would 
otherwise  follow  frt>rii  the  irregular  contractions  of  the  uterus- 

In  several  «isfe«  of  this  kind,  I  have  witnessed  the  good  ef- 
fects of  this  medicine  In  exciting  contraction,  in  so  signal  and 
efficacious  a  manner  as  to  strike  all  those  who  oliserved  its 
powers  wit)^  astonishment. 

In  one  case  si  midwife  had  managed  the  labour,  with  the 
patient  rebting  on  the  lap  of  an  assistant.  After  the  birth  of 
the  child)  as  i^  too  often  practised,  she  attempted  to  bring  dowil 
the  ]piacenta)  by  using  extractive  force  applied  to  the  cord; 
Kerefibrts  however  were  unsuccessful,  and  a  bold  hemorrhage 
was  the  consequence  of  her  indiscretion,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  syncope. 

In  this  sittiation  I  was  sent  for  in  haste.  Upon  my  arrivaJ 
a  few  minutes  after,  the  woman  was  without  pulse  at  the  wrist, 
pale,  and  breathing  with  great  difficulty  and  at  long  intervals* 
Upon  applying  my  hand  ta  her  abdomen  and  pressing  over  the 
uterus,  it  appeared  flaccid  and  remaining  high  up  in  the  ab- 
dozhinal  cavity. 

I  ordered  her  to  have  whiskey  and  water  mixed  in  equal 
quantities,  by  the  tablospoonful,  as  often  as  she  could  swallow 
if,  ahd  madle  pressure  on  the  abdoineu  to  excite, uterine  coji- 
traction.  Large  coagula  of  blood  followed  the  first  pressure 
of  the  h^nd  without  any  appearance  of  contraction. 

I  then  made  aU  examination  per  vaginam,  and  found  (hr 
placenta  partially  adherent;  and  being  unwlllipg  to  risk  it* 
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detachment  by  passing  up  the  hand^nd  separating  the  portion 
attached  to  the  uterus,  I  gave  her  a  dose  of  the  secale  cornu- 
turn,  and  continued  the  administration  of  the  spirits  and  water, 
and  pressure  over  the  uterus* 

She  remained  in  this  critical  situation  for  thirty  or  forty 
minutes,  according  to  the  best  computation  of  the  time  I  could 
make,  with  occasional  discharges  of  fluid  and  coagulated  blood, 
when  she  faintly  cxpresse^d  herself  in  pain.     A  short  time  after 
the  pain  became  continued  and  the  uterus  began  to  feel  hard 
and  globular,  the  uterine  contraction  increased,  and  with  its 
increase  it  sunk  lower  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen^     About 
this  time  the  pulse  was  again  perceptible  at  the  wrist  and  the 
breathing  improved*     An  examination  was  now  made,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  meet  with  the  greater  part  of  the  pla- 
centa lodged  in  the  vagina,  and  it  was  removed  in  a  short  time 
without  difficulty,  followed  by  large  coagula  of  blood. 

The  pain  now  ceased,  and  the  symptoms  not  appearing  to 
diemand  a  continuance  of  the  stimulants,  she  was  sufiered  to 
remain  quiet,  with  a  continuance  of  gentle  and  uniform  pres* 
sure  by  a  bandage  passed  around  the  abdomen. 

Her  recovery  from  this  state  of  prostration  jind  danger  was 
gradual  for  the  lirst  thirty  six  hours;  aitter  that  time  it  became 
more  stendy  and  rapid.  At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  she 
was  enabled  to  resume  the  duties  of  a  cook  to  a  large  family. 

In  another  case,  in  its  most  material  point,  of  view  similar  to 
tlhe  one  above  recited,  the  patient,  a  delicate  woman,  had  been 
delivered  of  her  second  child,  upon  the  lap  of  an  assistant. 
The  moment  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  the  midwife  di- 
rected her  to  stand  on  her  feet,  and  in  that  position  extracted 
the  placenta  by  pulling  at  the  cord;  she  was  then  "put  to 
bed.'* 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  she  grew  fayit  and  sick  at  the 
stomach,  with  a  change  in  her  respiration;  the  friends  took  the 
alarm  at  those  symptoms  and  I  was  sent  for.  On  my  arrival 
I  found  the  yterus  high  up  in  the  abdomen,  soft  and  distended. 

Apprehending  internal  hemorrhage,  fiiteen  grains  of  ergot 
were  given  her,  infused  in  about  an  ounce  of  hot  water,  follow- 
ed by  occasional  portions  of  brandy  and  water.  In  a  short  time* 
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the  contractions  oftthe  organ  were  excited,  as  evinced  by  its 
increasing  hardness  and  descent^  together  with  the  escape  from 
the  vagiiia  of  large  coagula  of  blood.  She  gradually  recovered 
from  the  faintness,  the  sickness  at  stomach  wore  off,  and  the 
uterus  passed  into  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen^  when  the 
hemorrhage  subsided. 

This  lady  lingered  and  was  exceedingly  prostrated  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days;  ^er  that  time,  she  rapidly  regained 
her  usual  health. 

In  labours  complicated  with  uterine  hemorrhage,  syncope  or 
convulsions,  the  ei^t  may  be  given  with  the  prospect  of  abridg* 
ing  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  A  midwife  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  sent  for  me  to  visit  a  res|>ectable  farmer^s  wife  in  labour* 
On  my  arrival  about  5  o^clock  in  the  morning,  she  informed  me 
that  she  had  been  in  attendance  for  the  tWQ  previous  nights^ 
that  before  she  was  sent  for  the  woman-had  Been  attacked  with , 
flooding,  which  had  continued  at  intervals  up  to  the  moment  of 
my  arrival,  but  was  not  excessive.  The  patient  was  veiy  ian^ 
gaid  and  faint,  with  a  weak  fluttering  pulse* 

Upon  examination,  I  found  the  os  tineas  considerably  dilated 
and  soft  ^  and  the  right  hand  of  the  fcetus  lying  in  the  vagina, 
with  a  large  coagulum  of  blood.  The  patient  had  been  ex* 
cmpt  from  labour-pains /or  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  wlienever  they  occurred,  during  the  preceding  day« 
the  hemorrhage  was  increased. 

She  was  directed  to  be  placed  in  a  favourable  position  for 
delivery.  Whilst  her  friends  were  changing  her  position,  there 
was  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood,  with  a  strong  tendency 
Id  syncope.  As  the  pains  had  entirely  subsided,  and  the  uterud 
was  quite  relaxed,.!  apprehended  defective  contraction; and 
te>  guard  against  further  loss  of  hlood,  when  the  placenta  should 
be  separated,  I  concluded  to  give  her  a  small  4ose  of  the  ergot. 
Accordingly,  five  grains  were  prepared  as  before  stated,  and 

9 

unmediatejy  given^  with  a  determination  to  repeat  that  4uanti« 
ty  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes,  until  it  revived  the  uterine 

ft 

contraction. 

The  relaxation  of  the  os  tineas  and  cervix  uteri  was  such  a$ 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  hand  could  bp  pQC^sed  hito  the  iite> 
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pis  t(y  possess  the*  feet  and  thus  prepare  fon  delivery*  A  feiup 
minittes  after  taking  the  second  dose,  she  complaiiied  of  unea* 
siness  and^  pain  in  the' region  of  the  Uterus;  and  as  I  had  deter- 
mined to  seize  upon  (hat  moi»enty  as  the  proper  time  to  int^o* 
duce  my  hand  and  bring  down  the  feet  into"  the  vagina,  it  was 
accompUshed  without  difficukj. 

The  liabour  was  then  suffered  to  piogresSy^  with  the  usual 
precautions,  and  terminated  without' any  materiaf  devia^on 
from- similar  presentations,  without  further  hemorrhage. 

In  natural  presentations  complicated  with  uterine  hemor* 
rhage,  where  tlic  loss  of  6k>od  has  so  weakened  the  patient  that 
Stie  is  unable  to  expel  tlie  child,  the  use  of  the  ergot  is  certain- 
Ij  to  be  preferred  to  the  painfiii  and  unpleasant  opeifttion  &f 
turning  and  delivering  by  the  feet^  or  tor  the  use  of  the  forceps ; 
and  even  if  the  latter  should  be  decided  on  as  meet  safe,  the 
ci^ot  in  small  doses  wtlT  add  to  die  safety  of  the  patient,  by 
causing  the  uterus  to  act  on  its  contents  in  a  way  favourable  to 
the  wishes  of  the  practitioner. 

In  most  cases  of  syncope  complicated  with  labour,  it  is  indu* 
ced  by  hemorrhage.  When  it  appears  to  arise  from  other  cau- 
ses, it  does  not  forbid  the  use  of  the  ergoty>  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  the  parturient  powers,,  and  unless  contraindicated 
its  aid  may  be  vttluable.r 

Con vulsionsy  when  they  arc  ossociailed  with  labour,  general 
ly  require  the  boM  and  decided  use  of  the  laneelf  to  allay  their 
violent  and  alarming  symptoms,,  before  the  accoucheur  can 
with  propriety  attempt  delivery;  and  although  tlie  uterus  id 
passive  during  their  continuance,  yet  if  the  interval  should  a], 
low  a  dose  of  ergot  to  take  efiect,  it  will  establish  the  active  eA 
forts  of  that  organ  and  supercede  the  tendency  to  convulsioDs. 

With  other  appropriate  remedies,  it  may  be  esteemed  a  valu^^ 
able  medicifve  in  these  fri^tful  cases,  but  candour  obliges  me 
to  stale  Aiat  my  trials  of  it  in  this  kind  of  kibour,  wiU  not  per- 
mit mi  to  express  any  decided  opinion  of  its  advantages  over 
other  known  methods  of  treatment. 

In  the  management  of  abortion  and  premature  labour,  wber# 
loss  of  blood  i&not  nece^ary  to  the  completion  of  the  process, 
and  irregular  sjKicmodic  actions  of  the  utevus  are  so  conMOP» 
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ceosfituting  tiie  principal  source  of  alam  and  Sanger,  a  judi* 
cioos  and  weH  timed  administrsfKon  of  the  erg^t  witf  afford  rev 
fief. 

In  those -cases  in  whieh  the  ergot  has  been  given  during  la* 
botts,  for  the  acconoplishment  of  the  several  indications  above 
recited,  I  have  generally  remarked,  that  there  was  much  less 
•f  the  lochial  discharge  than  usual  After  delivery,  without  any 
Inconvenience  resulting  feom  its  quantity  being  diminished;  and 
I  have  further  observed,  that  prolapsus  .uteri  was  an  uncommon 
occurrence  tafter  suchlaboiirs. 

I  have  been  disposed  to  attribute  ttie  diminished  lochial 
.discbai^,  and  the  exemption  frompmlapsus  uteri,  to  the  effi* 
•dent  contractions  established  in  the  uterus,  by  which  it  return^ 
more  speedily  and  pei^tly  to  its  primitive  siee. 

The  weight 'of  the  uterus  being  much  greater,  jR>r  some  time 
.after  delivery,  than  an  its  unimpc^gnated  state,  together  liith 
the  relaxed  and  distended  condition  of  its  attachments,  rendens 
the  practice  of  too  eaily  rising  after  delivery,  exercise,  and  long 
standing,  firuitfui  causes  <of  juterin^  disfdaccsment.  It  would^ 
ihereforCf  be  a  feir  inference,  that  whatever  course  of  treatment 
would  enable  the  organs  of  generation  to  jpesume  their  condition 
previous  to  impregnajEion.  should  be  regarded  as  favourable  to. 
their  healthy  action  and  influence  on  tiie  general  systenu 

The  ergot  does  not  excite  the  uterus  to  a  more  vigorous  et* 
«rtioB«f  its  usual  successive  efiorts,  but  maiufestiy  induces  a. 
regular  and  continued  contraction,  which,  unless  opposed  by  a 
atmnger  countervaiitng  influence^  will  eventuate  in  the  expul- 
aion  of  its  contents. 

This  being  the  mede<if  action  excited  by  the  ergot,  it  is  efti 
#y  to  perceive  the  danger  that  would  await  the  foetus  if  long 
detamed  in  the  uterine  cavity,  after  those  strong  and  ceaseless 
contractions  are  esjaUifihed^  especiaUy  if  the  head  closely  QU 
the  pelvis. ' 

It  may  be  «aid  in  objectioii  to  this  hypothesis,  for  I  will  not 

caMdie  cuggestion  by  any  other  nam^,  how  does  it  happen^ 

-  Aat  die  head  4^  the  tetus  may  be  lodged  in  the  bones  of  the 

pelviafor  days,  and  there  made  to  assume  die  shape  and  dimenr 

cionsof  that  jcavity  without  destroying  its  litnlity? 
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Wlienthe  peculiar  character  of  uterine  contraction  induce<f 
by  the  ergot,  is  contrasted  with  the  natural  efibrts  of  the  uterus 
uninfluenced  by  this  or  any  other  artificial  excitant,  the 
cause  of  danger  from  the  one  becomes  xjnanifest,  and  the  com- 
parative exemption  from  it  in  the  other  is  susceptible  of  ex- 
planation. 

The  expulsion  is  accomplished  in  natural  labour^  essentiallj^ 
by  the  collateral  organs,  the  uterus  simply  adapting^  itself  to 
its  contents,  at  the  same  time  unfolding  its  orifice  in  a  way 
&vourable  to  the  exit  of  the  foetus  from  the  cavity;  and  this 
adaptation  is  not  so  rigid  and  unyielding  as  to  interrupt  foetal 
circulation;  and  whenever  the  head.has  to  be  altered  in  shape, 
or  diminished  in  size,  in  one  or  more  directions,  it  is  accom- 
plished  by  successive  efforts  of  the  parturient  pains^  gradually 
and  not  hastily  or  with  violence. 

Whenever  the  pain  ceases,  the  adaptation  of  the  uterus  to 
the  fcetus  is  such  as  not  only  to  allow  the  head  to  recede  gently, 
but  what  is  of  far  niore  importance  to  the  preservation  of  its 
life,  the  blood  circulate^  freely.  In  this  way,  under  judicious 
management,  a  labour  may  consume^  several  days;  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  the  head  will  be  passing  the  straits  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  life  of  the  child  preserved,  notwithstanding  the 
head  may  be  frightfully  altered  in  its  shape. 

In  those  cases,  every  part  of  the  passage  is  made  by  reitera- 
ted efforts,  and  those  efibrts  surpassing  the  degree  of  difficulty 
and  resistance  to  be  encountered. 

When  delay  and  difficulty  result  from  obstacles  of  a  me- 
chanical.  nature,  their  removal  must  precede  the  use  of  the 
ergot^  or  the  danger  to  the  life  of  the  foetus  will  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  amount  of  mechanical  impediment  and  consequeni 
delav. 

Without  intending  to  speak  definitively  on  the  subject,  I  will 
suggest  that  danger  of  this  kind  may  be  anticipated  when  the 
labour  lasts  beyond  one  hour  after  the  ergot  has  taken  effect 
In  first  labours  therefore,  it  should  rarely  if  ever  be  adminis* 
tered ;  or  where  the  adaptation  of  the  head  to  the  pelvic  cavltj 
is  close  and  requires  alteration  in  its  shape  to  allow  it  to  pass, 
time  must  be  given  the  efforts  of  the  system  to  accomplish 
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this  desirable  and  necessary  preparation,  or  danger  will  be  the 
consequence. 

On  those  occasions,  the  pftticnt  ever  ready  to  distrust  her 
own  powers,  will  often  make  appeals  to  her  attendant  for  as- 
sistance, and  if  he  should  mistake  the  apparent  inefficiency  of 
her  pains  and  conclude  that  more  power  is  necessary,  and  use 
the  sccale  comuttun  for  that  purpose,  the  life  of  the  foetus  will 
not  only  be  lost,  but  he  will  discover  it  is  n#t  adapted  to  his 
purpose;  as  it  argues  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  function  to 
suppose  that  a  given  power  is  adequate  to  delivery  in  every 
case. 

Since  the  introduction  of  t)iis  article  into  pnicticc,  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  it  has  been  too  often  substituted  for  the 
invaluable  eflects  o(  blood-letting.  There  is  however  no 
analogy  between  them  in  their  mode  of  operation.  Unrival- 
led success  attends  blood-letting  in  taking  off  the  resistance 
produced  by  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  and  other  soft  stiiicturcs 
through  which  the  foetus  has  to  pass,  as  well  as  invigoratiog 
and  strengthening  the  parturient  efiforts,  while  the  whole  effect 
of  the  ergot  is  to  increase  the  contractions  of  the  uterus. 

There  are  other  forms  of  labour,  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned, that  allow  of  the  efficacious  administration  of  the  ergot^ 
wherein  the  aid  of  instruments  is  exclusively  relied  on;  but  I 
forbear  to  express  myself  on  the  subject,  as  they  are  surround* 
ed  by  so  many  contingent  and  varying  circumstances  as  to 
forbid  the  unqualified  recoouoendation  of  a  remedy,  that  has 
already  given  rise  to  the  apprehension  that  its  employment  has 
been  too  indiscriminate* 

J\ot€» — ^It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  thing  in  confirmation 
of  the  principles  advanced  in  the  preceding  paper;  but  it 
may  not  be  improper«to  state  a  case  in  confirmation  of  Profes- 
sor Richardson's  opinion  of  the  ^'alue  of  ergot  in  puerperal 
convulsions. 

A  stout  young  woman,  half-witted,  having  become  pregnant, 
about  the  time  she  was  expected  to  be  in  labour  was  violently 
convulsed.  The  convulsions  continued  for  a  whole  dav,  when  she 
was  so  exhausted  that  little  force  was  required  to  restrain  her. 
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Id  this  slttiatioD,  being  called  to  see  her,  I  ibund  the  os  uieci 
somewhat  dilated  and  relaxed^  and  was  informed  that,  no  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  laboar  for  many  hours — The  con- 
vulsions stiU  continued,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  uterine 
efibrt*    It  was  evident  thai  she  was  so  exhausted  that  she  could 
not  be  delivered  without  laid,  and  I  inmiediatel j  determined  to 
give  her  the  ergot.    This  was  her  first  pregnancy.    Half  n, 
drachm  of  the  medicine  was  boiled  a  few  minutes  in  water, 
and  the  decoction  given  her  with  some  difficulty  as  she  laj  in 
a  stupor.    In  a  very  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  uterine  efibrts 
cof^menoed  with  great  vigour  and  she  was  very  soon  delivered 
of  a  dead  child*    She  recovered,  I  was  infimned,  as  speedily 
es  usual.  C* 


Art.  III. — Jn  Essay  on  Cholera  Infantum.  By  John  Este.v 
Cooke,  M,  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  Transylvania  University. 


It  is  proposed  in  the  following  essay  to  give  a  brief  view  of 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  cholera  infantum.  Correct 
pathology  is  necessary  to  «uccc^ful  practice;  and  although 
many  valuable  papers  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  it  is 
thought  that  medical  writers  have  too  easily  admitted  a  variety 
of  agents  as  remote  causes  of  this  disease,  and  have  not  suffi- 
ciently turned  their  attention  to  that  one  which  alone  is  tl)e 
cause  of  its  prevalence  as  an  epidemic.  This  disease  more* 
.over  is  so  extensively  prevalent  in  the  South  and  West,  tfiatit 
19  a  subject  of  prime  importance,  particularly  to  young  prac- 
titioners just  entering  upon  the  theatre  of  life,  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  remote  cause  chiefly  operating,  the  interna) 
derangement  thereby  produced,  and  the  most  effectual  means 
of  removing  it  and  the  symptoms  arising  out  of  it.  To  tliese 
three  points  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  ii»- 
vited. 


Coote  en  Cholera  ttftmluan*  I9t 

This  fieeafle  has  been  ftttribated  la  teethings  to  eating  fruity 
to  wofms,  to  cokly  and  to  beatr 

That  the  proceaa  of  dentition  cannot  he  the  ca«ise  of  this 
epidemic  b  evident  from  the  following  considerations.  1,  Chil- 
dren are  teething  throughoat  tfie  year,  while  cholera  is  almost 
€htirely  ccmfined  to  one  part  of  it;  2,  Many  have  it  in  the 
season  for  its  appearance  who  are  not  teething;  some  before 
the  protess  commences,  others  after  it  is  dver.  This  process  isi 
however  very  irritating,  and  no  doubt  contribntes,  when  con- 
joined witb  the  principal  cause  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  td 
increase  the  fever  present  in  this  disease. 

Eating  freely  of  the  fruits  which  abound  in  summer,  has  n^ 
better  claim  to  be  conisidered  the  cause  of  this  epidemic* 
Cholera  infantum  is  more  fatal  in  cities  where  fruit  is  compara" 
tively  scarce,  than  in  the  country  where  children  eat  as  much 
as  they  please.  In  a  family  in  which  I  practised  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  successive  children  were  all  afiected  wfth  cholera, 
notwithstanding  that  there  was  <he  utmost  pains' taken  to  keep 
them  from  fruit.  On  the  contraij,  my  own  family  has  sidTered 
very  little  from  this  disease,  atthough  the  children  have  been 
allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  they  pleased.  For  some  years 
we  occupied  a  house,  the  gardeii  of  which  was  an  acre  of 
ground  containing  a  great  variety  of  fruits  in  abundance,  to 
which  five  small  children,  white  and  b&ick,  had  every  year' 
free  access,  and  commenced  on  the  currants,  gooseberries^ 
plumbs,  &;c.  before  they  were  ripe. 

Fnrit  and  other  articles  of  diet,  frequently  of  the  most  sim- 
ple and  nutritious  kind,  such  as  are  totally  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing disease,  and  such  as  the  child  has  in  numberiess  in< 
glances  used  with  the  greatest  advantage,  are  often  chargeef 
'  with  pix)ducing  cholera.  But  when  acidity  and  vomiting  or 
puiging  take  pbce  after  eating  such  things,  it  is  an  evidence 
of  the  derangement  of  the  stomach  previously  subsisting  It 
is  in  this  case  as  in  dyspepsia;  eating  some  acescent  article 
of  diet  is  often  charged  with  producing  the  disease,  whereas 
the  acidity  and  eructation  are  ihe  consequence  of  a  morbid 
conditiiHi  of  the  stomachy  without  which  the  food  would  have 
heexi  digested  a^  formerly. 
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It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  some  fruits  have  not  a  laxative 
operation  on  the  bowels  of  children:  but  this,  when  produced^ 
is  no  naore  the  cholera,  than  a  like  operation  produced  by  niag- 
nesia*    In  both  cases,  if  the  child  be  at  the  time  in  health,  no 
etlier  symptoms  of  cholera  are  produced  than  the  disturbance 
of  the  bowels,  and  perhaps  of  the  stomach:  the  internal  de- 
rangement, the  effect  of  the  remote  cause,  out  of  which  the 
symptoms  spring,  doeS  not  here  exist*  If  the  child  be  at  the  time 
tinder  the  influence  of  the  remote  cause  of  cholera  and  of  the 
internal  derangement  resulting  from  it,  fermentation  is  apt  to 
take  place  in  a  mass  of  acescent  food,  because  the  stomach  is 
ttisordered;  but  in  consequence  of  this  disorder  not  appearing 
until  after  the  food  is  taken  in,  the  latter  is  erroneously  suppose 
ed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Cholera  has  likewise  been  attributed  to  worms.  In  many 
eases  however  it  is  certain  that  none  of  these  exist  in  the  bow- 
els; and  in  others  in  which  they  were  present,  the  disease  lias 
continued  after  they  have  been  expelled.  There  is  another 
reason  however,  which  operates  with  equal  force  against  the 
pretensions  of  all  agents  which  are  present  at  every  period  of' 
the  year.  The  disease  is  epidemic  in  one  season  onlj'  and 
therefore  must  be  the  effect  of  some  cause  then  arising. 

Cold  has  no  better  pretensions  to  be  considered  the  cause 
of  this  epidemic,  which  is  especially  a  disease  of  hot  weather. 
Cold  may  even  be  managed  so  as  to  benefit  a  patient  in  cholera. 
\n  certain  circumstances  it  increases  the  symptortis  by  co-ope- 
rating with  the  principal  cause  in  increasing  that  internal  de^ 
rangemcnt  from  which  they  spring;  but  cold  alone  n^ver  pro- 
duces such  an  epidemic* 

Excessive  heat  has  ako  been  considered  as  the  remote  caqsc 
of  cholera.  But  although  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  hot 
Weather  is  the  season  in  which  it  is  epidemic,  it  is  to  be  observe 
ed  that  this  disease  is  not. always  most  prevalent  in  the  hottest 
summers.  The  suhfmier  of  1 821  was,  in  the  upper  part  of  Fau- 
quier county  in  Virginia,  after  July  uncommonly  hot  and  dry, 
insomuch  that  the  grass  and  even  theincfiap  com  was  burnt  up  j 
it  was  nevertheless  uncommonly  healthy.  The  same  occurred 
\xi  Minorca  io  the  year  1749.    The  drought  according  to  Cleg- 
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horn  was  so  great  {bat  the  harvest  failed;  in  some  .parte  ^tbey 
scarcclj  reaped  as  much  com  as  they  had  sown.''  At  the  same 
time  it  was  excessively  hot  in  June^and  ^  the  weather  there 
had  seldom  been  felt  so  excessively  hot  and  sultry  as  this  year 
in  July;  the  quicksilver  rising  daily  above  the  80th  degree  of 
iht  thermometer,  and  never  falling  below  the  79ibj  even  in 
the  night-time,  till  the  rains  which  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  had  cooled  the  air.-'i  l^he  medium  height  of  the  mef^- 
cury  in  the  thermometer  was  in  July  of  this  year^  about  one  de- 
gree and  a  half  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  six  summeis 
Clegbom  spent  in  the  island.  But  notwithstanding  this  excess 
sive  beati  he  sajs  ^in  June  and  July  there  were  some  specie 
mens  of  the  summer  diseases,  but  so  few  that  they  scarcely 
deseiVe  to  be  called  epideknical;'^  while  in  the  preceding  ' 
summers^  one  of' which  was  not  as  hot  as  U5<ial,the  cholera  was 
very  fatal. 

There  is  evidently  therefore  something  more  than  heat  ne» 
cessary  to  the  production  of  this  disease.  tVIi^t  this  is  nuiy 
yeadily  be  discovered  by  attending  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  disease  appears'  in  different  situations. 

Wkh  this  view  let  us  minutely  examine  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther in  the  djficrent  years  that  Cleghorn  passed  in  the  island  of 
Minorca.  I  know  no  work  which  contains  so  exact  an  account 
of  the  weather  and  diseases  for  so  many  years  in  succession,  as 
the  valuable  work  of  that  writer  on  the  diseases  of  that  island. . 

The  following  table  represents  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
theMiseases  in  each  year  from  1744  to  1749  inclusive*  The 
quantity  of  moisture  in  the  first  four  months  is  stated  separate-  . 
ly  from  that  in  the  second  four,  because  the  latter  has  mgre 
effect  on  the  epidemics  of  the  year  than  the  former,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  falling  in  the  warm  weather.  The  figures  and  fracf 
tions,  under  the  head  of  temperature  represent  the  medium 
beat  of  the  weather  during  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
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1744 


Moisture* 
(Atheist 
4iiiQBths 


Much 
t^in  till 
Ihe  mad- 

prt). 


Do. 
In  the  9d 
4  months 


very  dry 


TempC' 
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Diseases* 
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floods  of 
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5  of  hea- 
[vy  rain 

offlood! 
rain. 


1746 


24  days of 
rain 

5  of  hea- 
vy rain 

of 

floods  of 
rain. 


July  not  Cholera  began  in  the  end  of 
ashotas  June.Tertibnsnunierousin  Ja- 
usual.  ly,htit  not  so  universal  or  ma- 
Augudt  lignant  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  a» 
very  hot  they  commonly  are.  Dyseote^ 
and  sul-  ry  began  after  middle  of  Sept. 
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13  days 
of rain 
5  of 


floods  of  Sept 


rain. 


1747  23  days 
of  rain 
10  of 
jheavy 
rain 
lof 

floods  of 
rain. 


1 18  days 
of  rain 
3  of 
heavy 
rain 
6  of 
flood sof 
rain. 


and  was  general  and  malignant 


hot  and^June  was  searce  ended  when 


suUiry*. 
August 
exces- 
sively so 

> 

7514-31 


tho  iertianr  fsverS'  and  cholera 
morbus  beg^  and  increasing 
daily  according  to  custom^ 
came  to  their  greatest  degree  of 
frequency  in  Sept.  from  whieh 
they  gradualfy  declinedi^"  &c. 


hot  tUl 
the  mid- 
JTeof 


but  after 
wards 
very 
cool 

77  3-31 


xtxeoie 

ly  hot 
from 
May  till 
the  mid- 
dle of 
Sept. 

7719-31 


^^The  chincoughhadnosboQer 
disappeared  than  a  periodiccii 
fever  accompanied  with  vomiU 
ing  and  furging  todc  its  place^ 
which  proved  alike  fatal  to  oml- 
ny  children  durii^  the  mmt- 
mer."  In  July  the  tertian  fevers 
broke  out  as  usual^  and  theh 
violence  being  augmei^ed  by 
theexcessivebeat  ofthe  season 
many  persons  died  &c.  thecoe^ 
weather  in  Sept.  prevented 
their  becoming  so  general  or 
continuing  so  long  as  common. 


^^The  extraon^nary  beat  of 
May  ushered  in  (tie  summer  dis- 
eases somewhat  sooner  than 
usual.  For  about  the  end  of 
thatmonth,  the  choleranocbns 
carried  off  many  children  and 
in  June  the  tertians  became 
universal.  Besides  towards  the 
end  of  June  the  diarrhoea  dys- 
entery and  tenesmus  broke 
out  and  raged  violently  for 
some  weeks." 
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Distasa. 


1748  40  days 
of rain 
15  of 

heavy 
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2  of 
floods 
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11  days 
of  rain 
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vy  rain 

3  of 

floods  oil77 16-31 

rain* 


1749  14  days 
of  rain 

■ 

5  of  hea- 
vy rain 
2of 
floods 
of  rain 


May, 
June  & 
July. 
10   days 
rain 


4  heavy 


seldom 
so  ex- 
ram        itremely 
3  of         hot  and 
floods     pultry. 
of  rain.  '7812.31 
Great  drought;  short  harvest. 


extreme 
ly  hot  & 
sultry  in 
July. 


June 
dry  &  ex 


The  snmiper  proved  very 
unhealthy  to  the  children,  ma- 
ny of  them  dying  of  choleiift 
morbus  and  periodical  fever^ 
&c.  The  tertians  began  in  Jih 
ly  and  flniiihed  about  the  en^ 
of  Novettib^r.  bysetit^fies 
prevailed  inCiodadellal. 


^A^Mta 


nnn 


Cleghorn  left  Minorca  early 

in  August.  ^^In  June  and  Ju* 

treiDely  jly  there  were  some  specimens 

hot.July:of  the  summer  diseases^  but 


so  few  that  they  scaircdy  de- 
serve to  be  called  e^ideinl* 
cal." 
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These  statenMiite  from  Clegfaom  shoi^  i^  At  clearest  nua^ 
tier,  what  was  befiNie  admitted,  that  heat  is  eiraenfitfl  to  th^ 
prevalence  of  cbotera  as  an  epidemic.  Thud,  it  does  ^ai  couif 
mencevnta  the  hot  weather  of  June  and  July  in  geB^ttih,  aihiF 
when  die  weathev  is  uouminHy  hot  earfter  in  the  y^dai^it  tiiakes 
its  appearance  eafiiev,  as  in  the  hot  month  of  May  1747.* 

But  it  liloewise  shows  that  heat,  Ooagh  a  <^iitutil[itan<5e  4ii* 
sential  to  the  prevalence  of  this  epidemicr  wd  thei^fere  to  flitft 
existence  of  the  cause  of  it,  is  not  itself  the  cau^.  ft  WiU'  b^- 
observed  that  the  medium  heat  of  June  a)id  July  m  die  yeaiV> 
1746,.  1-747  atid  174i8  is  ahnost  the  same,  die  highest  .nnd  hm^* 
eat  varying.  on)y  faaif  a  degree,  and  diatof  1740^  is  nearly  e^M-* 
grae  higheoflmnthehighestof  diem;  yet  ins  find  diattllelatite# 
wiaaiiittch  the  hoplOMiat  of  all  these  yeam.  ft  i^a»  ^mtainOk^ 
mote  be&iAy  than  the  yiear  1746,  ia  which  year  the  meditli* 
lempesatare  of  the  twomonths  Jonv  wd  July,«w«iv^aeflrt^ 
threi^  d;egree9  lower  than  in  1749. 
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The  same  statements  showplso  what  additional  circumsiaBC^ 
is  necessary  to  t\}c  production  of  this  epidemic.     The  diffe-^ 
rent  years  mentioned  differ  nqtso  much  in  heat  as  in  moisture* 
Though  the  former  differs  but  little,  there  is  a  great  diflerencc 
in  the  latter;  and  on  comparing  the  different  summers  together^ 
we  fin<i  that  the  wettest  were  the  most  sickly.     Thus,  174n 
was  somewhat  cooler  than  1749,  but  much  wetter  and  mucli 
^lore  sickly;  and    174 5>  considerably  cooler,  but  much  wetter 
than   1749,  .was  likewise  much  more  sickly.     Furthermore 
when  we  cpppare  those  years  that  were  both  hot  and  wet,  wo 
find  the  cliplera  in  proportion  to  both:  thus  the  year  1745  was 
hot  and  wet,  and  sickly,  but  the  three  following  yearewere  hot- 
ter and  wetter  and  more  sickly  in  proportion^ 

From  these  facts  it  Is  evident  that  cholera  infantum  depends 
on  some  cause  tirising  out  of  this  combination  of  heat  ^nd  mois- 
ture; and  when  this  is  considered  in  connexion  with  the  ad* 
ditional  facts  which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  above  statement, 
t)z.that  cholera  and  tertians  prevail  together  in  every  year;  that 
when  one  appears  earlier,  the  other  does  also;  both  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earjier  appearance  of  that  combination  of  heat 
and  moisture  which  produces  them  both,  as  in  1747  ;  and  lastly 
th^t  when  there  is  a  considerable  deficiency  of  moisture,  neither 
tertians  nor  cholera  are  very  prevalent,  notwithstanding  the 
heat  9f  the  weather  is  extreme,  as  in  1749,  it  is  very  evident 
that  they  bpth  depend  on  the  same  remote  cause  arising  out  of 
this  com^iination  of  heat  and  moisture;  viz.  on  miasmata. 

The  opinion  that  heat  alone  is  the  cause  of  cholera  has  per- 
haps derived  its  chief  support  from  the  authority  of  Rush,  who 
says  "  Its  frequency  an^  danger  are  always  in  proportion  to 
the  heat  of  thq  weather."  We  have  however  shown  from  the 
best  authority,  for  such  Cleghorn  certainly  is,  that  the  fre- 
quency and  danger  of  tliis  disease  are  not  always  in  proportion 
io  the  heat  of  the  weather.  This  observation  of  Hush's  is  the 
result  of  his  experience  in  Philadelphia;  and  it  is  conceded 
tbat  in  tljat  city  the  rule  hoWs  good.  It  is  to  be  observed 
hpwcyer,  that  the  very  same  is  true  respectmg  the  prevalence 
of  the  autumnal  fever  in  that  city;  it  having  been  ascertained, 
from  pbsen-^tion  of  th(*  thennproeter  during  twenty-five  suiih 
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ners,  that  in  that  city  tlie  ^*grad«  and  freqaency^  of  nutamnal 
fever  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  same  circumstance,  the 
heat  of  the  weather*  It  has  -however  been  ascertained  from 
a  multitude  of  observations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  au- 
tumnal fever  is  not  caused  by  heat  alone ,  hut  by  miasmata 
proceeding  from  vegetable  matter  undergoing  decomposition; 
and  the  reason  of  these  diseases  seeming  in  Philadelphia  to 
depend  on  the  grade  of  heat  alone  is  that  there  is  a  large  body 
of  marsh  near  it,  from  which,  whenever  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  is  high  enough,  miasmata  in  abundance  are 
evolved.  This  dependcincc  of  the  two  diseases  on  the  same 
state  of  the  weather  in  Philadelphia  tends  directly  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  cholera  and  autumnal  fever  are  produced  by 
the  same  remote  cause,  miasmata.  A  variety  of  considerations 
confirm  this  conclusion. 

The  cities  of  the  South  are  more  subject  to  the  raitigcs  of 
cholera  infantum  than  those  of  the  North,  as  they  likewise  are 
to  autumnal  fevers.  Those  cities,  which,  from  ihcir  low  and 
marshy  situMion,  are  remarkably  subject  to  fevers,  are  also 
to  cholera.  In  cities,  those  parts  most  favourable  to  the  prp* 
duction  of  fevers,  such  as  narrow  dirty  alleys,  and  filthy  sub- 
urbs in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshy  inlets,  brick  yards, 
standing  water  produced  by  regulating  streets,  &c.  arc  also 
most  productive  of  cholera  infantum.  If  a  city  by  draining,  ♦ 
cleaning,  &:c.  be  preserved  fir^m  the  former  disease,  it  is  like- 
wise freed  from  the  latter.  The  town  of  Winchester  in  Vir- 
ginia, is  situated  on  a  level  spot  which  was  originally  marshy, 
and  still  has  a  stream  of  water  running  through  it.  In  process 
of  time  the  marshy  groqnds  have  been  filled  up  with  earth, 
the  bed  of  the  stream  has  been  made  deeper  and  wider,  so  ns 
to  carry  off  a  puch  greater  quantity  of  water  than  it  formerly 
didf  and  the  whole  town  has  become  drier  and  cleaner.  In 
consequence  of  this  change,  the  town  has  become  much  more 
healthy.  I  have  been  informed  by  several  females  who  have 
l^ed  families  there,  that  some  y^ars  ago  great  numbers  of 
children  died  with  bowel  complaints.  Of  late  years  however 
eompairatively  few  cases  of  this  disease  occur.  In  one  quarter 
lip^eyer,  in  consequence  pf  some  regulations  of  the  streets,  a 
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pond  was  made;  and  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  fiirer 
and  of  cholera  infantum  occurred  in  the  immediate  neighboor* 
hood  of  the  pond.  It  was  filled  up  with  clay,  and  there  has 
been  little  or  none  of  either  since  that  time,  in  th^t  quarter. 

This  disease  appears  also  in  the  countrj  in  places  favourable 
to  the  production  of  autumnal  feyer;  as  abput  mill  ponds,  near 
water  courses,  marshes,  and  low  grounds.  Country  air  is  re* 
commended  by  city  physicians  in  this  disease;  and  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  children,  if  the  air  of  the  place  to  which  they  are 
carried  is  purer  than  that  of  the  city.  But  if  the  place  of 
retreat  be  near  marshes,  the  infants  are  not  benefited  by  the 
change.  Dr.  Rush  telfs  us  that  of  the  only  thrc^  patients  he 
ever  lost,  of  tho5.e  who  were  sent  into  the  country,  two  had 
been  carried  into  the  impure  ,air  of  the  marshy  neck  below 
Philadelphia, 

In  cities  in  which  autumnal  fevers  annually  prevail,  children 
are  in  such  danger  from  cholera,  that  great  numbers  are  car* 
ried  into  the  country,  to  spend  in  a  pure  air  the  tiioe  during 
which  the  autumnal  fever  prevails;  and  they  cannot  be  taken 
back  with  safety  until  that  time  be  past.  If  they  return  du» 
ring  that  period,  they  are  in  danger  of  Qn  attack  of  chdera, 
or  of  a  relapse,  just  as  those  adults  who  return  premature^ 
fare  from  an  attack  of  kwcr. 

We  have  seen  from  Cleghom*s  statements  that  in  the  island 
pf  Minorca,  cholera,  and  tertians  appear  together  in  the  same 
situalioD  and  circumshmces  of  weather;  that  which  produces, 
hastens,  or  delays  the  one,  producing,  hastemag,  or  delaying 
the  other.  It  appears  farther  from  the  fepr esentations  cf  tti^ 
physicians  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  variations  in  tf^  weather 
produce  the  sanoe  effect  on  the  grade  of  the  two  leases.  Dr. 
Rush,  in  his  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  disease' 
states  ^  that  since  tlie  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  m  Phil- 
adelphla  after  the  year  1793,  the  cholera  infantum  hasr  as- 
sumed symptoms  of  such  malignity  as  to  require  bleecBng  to? 
cure  it.  In  some  cases  two  or  three  bleedings  are  necessaiy 
for  that  purpose.'^  It  will  be  remembered  that  for  about  leiy 
years  after  1793,  the  autumnal  fever  was  alsfr  more  maBgumf 
ihan  it  had  been  ibr  a  long  time  in  Philadelp^w,  in  e«»eqaencv 
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of  the  great  heat  of  the  summers  of  those  years*  Dr.  Jack- 
fioO)  in  bis  account  of  the  malignant  or  yellow  fever  of  1 820 
in  the  same  city,  says  ^  In  the  past  summer  and  autumn  dis- 
eases assumed* the  general  symptoms  which  they  possessed  in 
the  former  epidemic  period  of  1 793^  1 797,  and  1 798.  Cholera 
morbus  and  infantum  were  very  prevalent;  bilious  and  re* 
mittent  fevers  from  which  our  city  had  been,  for  several  years 
nearly  exempted,  were  common  diseases;  and  dysentery,  which 
had  become  a  rare  disease  in  Philadelphia,  was  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  very  difficult  to  manage.''^ 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  same  cause  cannot  produce 
tiotb  cholera  and  autumnal  fevei^^'^^^^^^  ^^^  former  appears 
somewhat  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  latter. 

It  may  be  observed  in  reply,  that  the  tendency  of  the  argt^ 
mtnJt^  fimnded  on  the  app\earanee  of  the  fever  and  cholera  io 
the  same  situations  and  in  the  same  kind  of  weathei^,is  to  show^ 
that  both  depend  on  a  conunon  cause  arising  out  of  those  cir- 
cumstances;, and  that  the  fierce  of  the  objectien  rests  on  the 
presumption,  that,  as  the  fever  appears  latef  than  the  cholera^ 
the  cause  of  the  fever  could  not  have  existed  when  the  cludera 
commenced^  or  it  would  likewise  have  produced  the  icvec 
Thetri^  however  is,  that  miasmata,  the  cause  arising  out  el* 
the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  are  produced  before  either 
autumnal  fever  or  cholera  become  epidemic.  The  first  warm 
weather  produces  an  evolution  of  gas  from  moist  and  filthy- 
spots.  It  is  stated  by  Dr»  Jackson,  in  his  account  of  the  fer^r 
of  1820  in  Philadelphia,  that  babbles  of  air  were  seen 
constantly  disengaging  firom  the  half-fluid  mud  in  some  of  the 
confined  alleys  of  that  city  as  early  as  in  May.  I  liav&  myseH 
seen  the  same  even  earlier  in  the  season.  The  argument 
therefore  is  sustained,  and  the  force  of  the  objection  falls  before 
the  £u:t^  that  the  cause  of  autumnal  fever  exists  before  the 
appearance  of  cholera  infantum;  while  the  dependance  of 
both  on  the  same  causey  miasmata,  is  shown  by  tlie  corrcs* 
pondence  of  both,  in  the  number  of  cases  and  in  grade,  with 

3  fliir.  Joor.  of  Med.  andPbTs.  Sci.  e.  319. 
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the  increashig  power  off  that  cause,  as  the  seasdn  advances,  or 
when  it  is  hotter,  or  when  it  comes  earlier  than  usuctl. 

The  correi^tness  of  this  view  of  the  subject  is  furthtir  shown 
by  the  occurrence  off  autumnal  fever  in  some  children,  precise- 
ly such  i\&  Aho  occurs  later  in  the  summer,  at  the  same  time 
that  others  have  cholera^  showing  nianifestly  at  the  earlier 
period  the  presence  and  the  operation  of  miasmatii; 

We  inquire  next  into  the  nature  of  the  internail  derangement 
produced  by  this  remote  cause. 

The  cause  of  this  epidemic  being  the  sari>e  with  that  wliicta 
produces  autumnal  fever^  the  operation  on  the  system  must  be 
the  same,  and  the  internal  derangement  the  same.  This  we 
have  shown  in  a  previous  paper^  to  be  an  actumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  great  branches;  and  that  it  ex«* 
tsts  in  cholera  infantum  is  evident  from  the  symptoms  observed 
^  the  disease. 

It  is  strongly  indicated  by  tlie  pale  and  bloodless  appearance 
of  the  little  patient,  as  well  as  by  the  shrunk  state  of  the  sur-' 
£ice  generally,  particularly  qbservable  in  the  hoUowncss  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  manifestly  the  cold  stage  of  the  disease,  and  aW 
though  there  is  not  oAon  a  chill  observed,  yet  it  is  sometimes 
manifest.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  my  note-book. 
•  This  fall  (1821)  our  biHous  fevers  have  almost  all  been  inter- 
mittent; and  I  liaise  distinctly  observed  in  the  children  in  cholc- 
fa,  a  stretching  accompanied  with  coldness,  which  may  well  be- 
called  a  chill.'' 

This  state  is  also  evinced  by  the  fact  that  this  disease  is  al- 
most univereally  accompanied  by  fever,  AVe  indeed  often  find 
the  patient  cool  and  pale;  but  there  is  notwithstanding,  a 
regular  evening  exacerbation.  Dr,  Rush  on  the  sulijcct  of 
cholera  says  "  It  sonicttmes  begins  with  a  diarrhook;  which  con- 
tinues for  several  days  without  any  other  symptom  of  indispo- 
sition; but  it  more  frequently  comes  on  with  a  violent  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  and  ajiigh  fever J*^  *'The  fever  is  of  the  re- 
mitting kind,  and  discovers  evident  exacerbations,  especially 
in  the  evenings.''    Cieghorn's  testimony  is  of  the  same  import. 

4  TcansylFaoia  Joanial  of  Medicine,  vol.  1,  p.  GO, 
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• 

He  8QJ8  ^Towards  the  end  of  June  the  young  children  are 
attacked  with  a  vomiting  and  purging  wxApervodkal  fever^iic^  ^ 
^  The  chiiKodgh  had  no  sooner  iKsappeared  than  a  periodical 
fever  accompanied  with  vomiting  and  purging  t66k  its  place,^^ 
iufi  Fever  being  therefore  aUnost  universally  present  in  chole* 
ra^  and  every  fever  being  preceded  by  a  cold  stage  in  which 
the  blood  retires  from  the  surface  and  consequently  accumu* 
latea  in  the  interior  veins,  this  state  of  accumulatiod  in  the 
interior  veins  exists  in  cholera. 

The  same  accumulation  is  evinced  also  by  the  presence  of 
its  known  eflects  on  the  bead,  stomach,  and  liven 

The  head  is  always  more  or  less  affected;  stupor  or  dispo* 
sition  to  sleep  is  common;  pain  in  the  head,  frequent;  co» 
vulsions,  and  apoplectic  symptoms  not  uncommon. 

The  secretion  of  the  liver  is  disordered:  that  gland  is  often 
sensibly  enlarged;  there  is  sometimes  an  excessive  flow  of 
bile  from  it;  at  other  times  there  is  such  an  engorgement  of 
the  veins  constituting  the  livei*,  that  secretion  is  suspended^ 
and  the  discharges  from  the  bowels,  when  they  are  somewhat 
consistent,  are  whitish  or  what  is  called  clay-coloured. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  stonuich  is  likewise  the  effect 
of  the  same  accumulatiop,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations. 

From  the  able  experiments  of  that  great  physiologist.  Spat, 
lanzani,  it  appears  that  when  the  conunon  articles  of  food  are 
fanmersed  in  gastric  juice  no  fermentation  takes  place,  care 
beitig  taken  to  preserve  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is 
made  in  a  proper  degree  of  heat;?  and  that  this  fluid  even 
corrects  putrefaction  when  it  has  commenced  in  meat,  &c.  ® 
When  lu>wever,  instead  of  the  gastric  juice,  saliva  or  water 
was  used  to  moisten  and  cover  the  mass,  the  experiment  in 
every  other  respect  being  conducted  precisely  in  the  same 
way,  ^the  mixtures  began,  some  sooner  and  others  later,  to 
emit  air-bubbles,  which  soon  increased  in  frequency  and  size; 
the  surface  of  the  liquor  was  covered  with  froth,  which  con» 

tinned  as  long  as  any  air  was  generated.     During  this  time 

-^ 

6  ClerhoniVtObs.onthe  IHb.  of  Minorca,  p.  121.  6  Ibid.  p.  tS9» 

7  Spauannoi^s  Disertations,  vol.  1,  ceuxvi-.  0  Ibid*,  cdvi^  kt> 
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the  mass  swelled  greatly,  the  intestine  commotion  wji3  manifest 4 
tod  the  substances  immersed  being  made  specifically  lighter 
by  thft  air-bubbles  that  adhered  to  them  and  the  increase  of 
bult,  rbse  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid/*^  . 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  gastric  juice  i^  that  which  re- 
strains the  disposition  to  fermentation,  natural  to  the  usual  arti- 
cles of  diet  In  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  as  to  heat 
and  moisture,  11^  the  stomach-,  and  that  when  every  mark  of 
fermentation  which  took  place  in  the  experiment  of  Spallanza- 
ni,  abovementioned,  appears  in  the  stomach,  they  must  proceed, 
as  in  that  experiment,  from  the  absence  of  the  gastric  juice. 

The  deficiency  of  gastric  juice  in  this  case  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  glands  which 
secrete  that  fluid,  by  the  same  engorgement  of  the  vessels  con- 
stituting them,  that  ihterfcres  at  the  same  time  with  the  se- 
cretion of  bile.  The  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins  of 
Ihe  liver,  cannot  fail  to  extend  to  those  of  the  stomach  which 
pour  their  blood  into  them;  and  when  therefore  the  functions 
of  the  former  are  interrupted,  those  of  the  latter  ought  also 
to  be. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  result  frotn  the  action  of  the  fer- 
mented mass  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  well  as  from  the 
increased  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
proceeding*  from  the  same  accumulation  in  all  the  interior 
veins  and  small  arteries  entering  into  them.  We  know  of  no 
case  in  which  the  presence  of  an  increased  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  small  vessels  of  a  part  does  not  render  it  more  sensible 
to  impressions. 

The  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  Interior  is  the  cause  of 
another  s)7nptom  in  this  disease,  viz.  ttie  tumid  state  of  tbe 
abdomen,  notwithstanding  the  great  discharges  from  it. 

These  discharges  themselves*  are  another  effect  of  the  same 
cause.  The  load  of  blood  in  the  liver  and  in  all  the  viscera, 
producing  an  obstruction  to  the  free  entry  of  that  fluid  from 
the  minute  arteries  into  the  corresponding  veins,  there  is  n 
great  press  upon  every  point  by  which  a  part  of  their  contcDt* 

9  Ibid.  ccxxkIt. 
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may  pass:  those  minute  vessels  therefore  which  carry  off  % 
tr^psparent  fluid  to  hibricate  the  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
QSach  and  bowels,  not  being  ebstructed  by  any  thing  in  th^i^ 
course,  now  pour  an  increased  quantity  of  serous  fluid  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  ejected  from*  them  upwards  oc 
downwards  according  to  circumstances. 

We  have  now  considered  the  subject  of  the  remote  cause 
which  produces  this  epidemic,  the  internal  derangement  re« 
suiting  from  its  operation,  and  the  symptoms  arising  oqf  of  it. 
We  have  seen  that  the  remote  cause  i$  the  same  with  that 
which  produces  the  autumnal  fever,  that  the  internal  derange* 
ment  is  the  same,  and  the  symptoms,  if  attentively  cpnsideredj 
will  be  found^to  be  essentially  the  same. 

Cases  of  both  cholera  and  autunmal  fe^r  in  children,  oc;c.^ 
at  the  same  time,  and  there  is  u\  both,  fever  with  evening  ex- 
acerbations £gid  morning  remission^  or  intermissions. 

In  both,  the  head  is  affected  with  pain  and  stupor,  and  ccm* 
vulsions  frequently  occur* 

There  is  in  both  a  want  of  appetite,  nausqa,^nd  griping. 

ifx  the  autumnal  or  bilious  fever,  the  nausea  is  occasionally 
ilittended  by  vomiting,  and  if  a  cathartic  dose  pf  calomel  be 
given,  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  green,  dark,  or  black.^ 

In  cholera  infantum  the  nausea  increases  until  it  tenninates 
in  vomiting  or  purging  of  bilious  matter  and  of  a  thin  fluid 
sometimes  coloured  by  bile,  sometinoes  witboU|t  .colo^r;  and 
if  a  cathartic  dose  of  calomel  be  given,  the  \ery  same  kind 
of  passages  are  produced  a$  in  the  other  case. 

Moreover  under  a  contipuance  of  the  mercurial  cathartic 
medicines,  those  cases  which  commence  with  vomiting  ^nd 
purging,  even  of  a  watery  colourless  fluid,  lose  their  peculis^r 
ijrmptoms,  and  assume  those  of  the  cases  which  did  not  begin 
with  either  vomiting  or  j[)urging;  insomuch  that  no  one  on  the 
second  or  third  day  could  possibly,  from  the  existing  symptoms, 
distinguiftb  them,  or  say  which  case  commenced  with  vpmiting 
erpurging,  and  which  did  not.  '^^••-^ 

The  remote,  cause  pf  cholera  and  autumnal  fever  being,  the 
iaiae,  and  the. internal  derangement  thereby  produced  being 
likewise  the  same,  it  follows  that  the  same  object  should  be 
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held  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  both,  viz.  the  reduction  or  re-* 
noval  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  or  congestion  in  the*^o* 
terior  veins,  from  which  spring  all  the  symptoms  observed. 
This  is  efiected  by  means  of  discharges  from  the  liver.  The 
communication  between  the  branches  of  the  veim  portae,  those 
of  the  venae  hepaticae,  and  the  biliary  ducts,  is  so  froe,  that  if 
either  of  them  be  injected,  the  others  will  be  filled.  It  is  man* 
ife^t  therefore,  that  these  ducts  constitute  an  outlet  from  those 
veins,  and  consequently  from  the  whole  of  the  great  interior 
veins;  and  that  free  and  continued  evacuations  from  the  former 
.will  in  the  most  direct  manner  lessen  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  latter. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject  it  will  be. 
found,  that  the  mam  dependance  for  a.  cure  of  this  disease  is 
on  purging,  so  managed  as  to  produce  evacuations  from  the 
liver,  and  continued  daily,  as  in  autumnal  fever,  until  health 
be  restored.  The  same  consistent  bilious  evacuations  are  ne-- 
cedsary  in  both:  how  to  efiect  them,  is  the  whole  difficulty  in 
tfiose  cases  in  which  therd  is  extreme  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowel8,.and  the  difficulty  is  the  same  in  both  children 
and  adults:  cholera  infantum  is  the  same  precisely  with  the^ 
.cholera  morbus  of  adults.  The  distinction  implied  in  the  word 
ihfanhiin  is  of  late  date.  It  is  not  used  by  Sydenham,  Boer* 
haave,  Cleghom,  or  Cullen.  Sydenham  mentions  children 
being  affected  by  cholsra  morbus;  Cleghorn  does  the  same  in 
very  many  passages,  Boerhaave  in  his  aphorisms,  and  Cullen 
in  his  First  I^nes,  do  not  mention  children  at  all  in  their  ac* 
count  of  cholera,  whence  it  is  evident  that  they  intended  to 
include  the  yomitipg  and  purging  of  children  under  the  genera^ 
title  of  cholera  morbus. 

The  recovery  of  the  patient  depending  upon  a  free  dis- 
charge from  the  bowek  of  dark-coloured,  green,  or  yellow 
matter  of  soft  consistence,  if  the  passages  be  already  of  this 
jlescription,  they  should  be  continued  i  and  if  small  and  griping, 
ma  they  very  often  are,  they  should  be  rendered  more  free  by  a 
mercurial  cathartic.  Parents  often  attribute  the  weakness  of 
the  patient  to  the  purgij)g,  but  after  a  free  operation,  ebildroB 
Ibel  much  stronger. 
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In  treating  this  disease  we  meet  with  the  same  difEfcultios 
ihat  oppose  us  in  treating  the  autumnal  fever,  and  all  the  com« 
binations  of  cathartics^  necessary  in  the  latter,  are  likewise 
^necessary  in  the  cholera.  Calomel  and  rhubarb  in  equal  quan« 
titles,  often  operate  in  the  most  desirable  manner:  if  thejdo 
not  act  sufficiently,  jalap  or  scammony  may  be  tried  instead  of 
the  rhubarb:  if  the  passages  produced  by  this  compound  be 
too  tbin  and  -serous,  a  mixture  of  scammony  or  jalap,  with  rhu« 
barb  -and  calomel,  may  be  used.  Calcined  magnesia  is  some-* 
times  used  to  quicken  the  operation  of  calomel,  but  it  is  too 
apt  to  produce  thin  passages. 

Five  grains  of  calomel  with  the  same  quantity  of  either  of 
the  other  medicines  mentioned,  is  a  suitable  dose  for  children 
of  eight  or  ten  months.  It  will  Sometimes  be  found  however 
that  a  number  of  such  doses  will  be  required  in  the  day  to 
operate  freely;  and  in  all  cases,  the  physician  afler having 
decided  correctly  as  to  the  object  in  view,  ought  to  effect  it. 

The  free  consistent  discharges  being  continued  daily,  they 
gradually  approach  to  a  natural  state,  in  colour  and  smell^and 
when  this  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  mercurial  cathar* 
tics,  the  child,  perhaps  invariably,  shows  every  mark  of  return* 
ing  health. 

We  have  thus  far,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  cbolera,' 
^d  in  yie w  those  cases  in  which  the  discharges  are  still  biliouS| 
as  ibej  very  often  are  in  the  commencement.  The  physician 
however  often  finds  that  they  have  become,  or  have  from  the 
beginning  been  thin,  serous  and  profuse.  The  child  sometimes 
commences  with  discharges  of  this  kind  from  the  stomach, 
aometunes  from  the  bowels;  and  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
be  first  afiectedy  the  other  is  soon  disordered,  and  sometimes 
fiiey  are  both  so  from  the  beginning. 

In  this  case  the  object  is  the  same,  to  procure  as  speedily  ad 
possible  consistent  discharges  frinn  the  liver,  and  to  continue 
them*  Calomel  is  better  adapted  to  the  end  in  view  than  any 
known  medicine;  inasmuch  as  it  is  weighty  and  the  dose  small'. 
In  bulk,  and  therejfore  cannot  easily  be  rejected ;  and  it  is  like" 
Wise  least  apt  of  all  the  cathartics  to  produce  watery  pas* 
.  flagesi  mnd  most  effectual  in  producing  consistent  discharges 
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from  the  liver.  Five  grainy  of  calomel  every  twelve  hours,  al- 
most invariably  effect  the  desired  alteratioD  in  the  pasaages  io 
twentyrfour,  thirty'^six,  or  forty«eight  hours.  Tbi^  is  so  c^iiiun 
that,  io  critical  circumstances  arising  out  of  difierence  of  opin- 
ion with  another  practitioner,  I  have  ventured  to  predict  that 
under  the  treatment  proposed,  with  calomel  alone,  thi^  pas9a* 
ges  would  in  forty-eight  hours  become  black;  apd  the  predic- 
tion was  verified  by  the  event,  although  there  had  been  no 
other  than  serous,  colourless  passages  for  many  weeks. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  calomel  alone  does  not  purge 
the  patient:  the  thin  discharges  cease  entirely,  but  no  others 
appear.  In  this  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  rhubarb, 
jalap,  or  scammony  to  the  calomel.  Five  grains  of  one  ar 
other  of  these  medicines  with  the  same  quantity  of  calo- 
mel is  the  best  prescription  in  tliis  state  of  things.  Rhubarb  is 
preferable,  being  more  like  calomel  in  its  action  than  either  of 
the  others;  but  sometimes  it  does  not  operate,  and  we  are  driv- 
en to  the  use  of  some  more  active  medicine.  Scammonj  is 
preferable  to  jalap  because  it  nauseates  less  and  is  more  active. 

As  soon  as  consistent  passages  are  established,  the  copious 
thin  discharges  cease:  it  frequently  happens  that  not  one  is  ob- 
served after  the  first  consistent  evacuation.  After  the  passa* 
ges  become  consistent  and  coloured^  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient proceeds  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  bad  been 
so  from  the  beginning;  which  case  has  been  already  consideied. 

The  proportion  of  calomel  may  be  diminished  after  :the  cok 
9ured  evacuations  appear.  If  the  quantity  taken  to  effect  the 
change  have  been  considerable,  it  is  sometimes  prudent  te  omit 
the  calomel  entirely:  but,  if  the  passages  become  >tlbin  and  wa- 
tery in  consequence  of  the  ontission,  it  is  necessary  to  return  ttf 
the  use  of  that  medicine.  There  is  s<Hiie  risk  of  ptyalisro;  bat 
it  is  better  to  run  the  risk,  than  to  let  the  child  die.  Ptyalbm 
has  never  occurred  but  once  in  my  practice  in  this  disease:  the 
case  was  an  extremely  severe  one,  and  I  fully  believe  would 
liavc  terminated  in  death  under  less  active  treatment. 

The  above  mentioned  doses  are  of  the  proper  siee  for  chit 
dren  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  mondis  old.  The  youngest,  even 
those  of  one  or  two  weeks,  take  two  or  ibree  grains  of  c^kn^ 
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%ith  or  without  as  moch  rhubarb ;  and  I  have  even  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  scalninony  at  that  earlj  age. 

The  medicine  failing  to  operate  it  often  becomes  necessai^ 
to  repeat  the  dose  in  a  few  hours,  sometimes  till  even  half  a 
dozen  are  taken  in  one  day ;  and  in  some  cases,  days  elapse  be- 
fore a  free  purging  can  be  established,  in  children,  as  iA 
adults,  the  size  of  the  dose  necessary  to  act  on  the  bowels  diA 
fers  very  much  in  different  cases;  some  of  four  or  five  months 
requiring  ten  grains  of  calomel. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  giving  the  medicine,  when  the 
tase  is  not  urgent  it  is  best  to  wait  until  bed-time,  as  it  scarce- 
ly ever  fails  to  quiet  the  bowels  so  much  that  the  child  sleeps, 
sometimes  all  night.  So  striking  is  this  efiect  of  a  dose  of  calo- 
mel, or  jcalomel  and  scammony,  that  parents  have  very  often 
inquired  if  there  was  not  <^ium  in  the  powder. 

Such  is  the  relief  often  obtained  in  recentcases  from  the  first 
operation,  that  the  fears  of  the  parents  are  quieted  so  entirely 
that  they  are  apt  to  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  another  dose. 
The  medicine  must  however  be  continued  daily  until  the  pa»>. 
^ges  become  entirely  natural  in  colour,  consistence,  and  smell* 

In  July  1816, 1  read  Cheyne's  essay  on  Atrophia  Ablactato- 
rum.  I  tried  his  doses  of  half  a  grain  of  calomel  every  four 
hours,  and  found  them  very  often  effectual,  purging  the  patient 
well  and  bringing  ofiT  green  and  black  matter.  Relieved,  by 
the  efficacy  of  these  small  ^es  of  calomel,  from  the  iear  of' 
producing  ptyalism,  which  had  occurred  in  one  remarkably  ob« 
stinate  case  mentioned  above,  I  ran  into  the  very  common  er- 
ror of  using  the  prescription  in  every  instance  that  occurred; 
but  soon  found  there  were  cases  that  would  not  so  easily  yield. 
On  inquiring  I  found  the  passages  in  these  cases  were  not  chang- 
ed and  that  nothing  green  or  dark  had  been  discharged ;  and  on 
increasing  the  dose  of  calomel,  or  giving  a  dose  of  scammony 
or  rhubarb  and  calomel,  the  proper  operation  was  effected,  the 
passages  becoming  green  or  dark,  and  by  continuing  the  dis- 
charge the  patient  recovered.  These  small  doses  therefore  are 
successful  when  they  act  on  the  bowels  in  the  way  above  men- 
tioned, and  not  wi<iiout.  There  are  indeed  some  slight  cases 
in  which  they  check  the  discharge  for  some  time«  or  perhaps 
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entirely,  and  do  not  operate  on  the  bowels  in  the  way  above 
represented  as  necessary.  In  these  cases  the  recovery  is  not 
perfecti  the  child  shewing  manifest  marks  of  indisposition^  aod 
very  generally  relapsing  in  a  short  time* 

The  diet  may  be  any  thing  that  the  child  desires  and  can  re- 
tain. Milk  and  water  sweetened,  and  thickened  milk  also  sweet* 
ened,  are  as  proper  as  any  thing  else.  Thickened  milk  is  made 
by  pouring  into  milk  boiling  briskly,  a  thin  mixture  of  milk  and 
flower  without  lumps,  and  stirring  the  boiling  milk  while  the 
mixture  is  poured  into  it,  and  for  a  short  time  after. 

Having  found  the  course  of  treatment  above  recommended 
entirely  successful  for  many  years,  a  few  observations  will  sut 
fice  with  respect  to  other  remedies*' 

Bleeding  is  rarely  strictly  necessary,  but  blood  might  be 
drawn  with  advantage  in  many  cases  in  which  it  is  not  attempt- 
ed. Dn  Rush  says  in  this  disease  children  sometimes  require 
bleeding  two  or  three  times. 

Vomiting  has  been  often  recommended,  but  I  have  very 
rarely  used  it.  Though  emetics  have  unquestionably  been  ad- 
ministered with  advantage,  they  sometimes  increase  the  wate* 
ry  purging:  to  be  useful  they  should  operate  quickly.  They 
are  chiefly  beneficial  in  driving  the  blood  to  the  surface 
and  thus  lessening  the  accumulation  in  the  interior  vein«« 
Calomel  which  has  so  beneficial  an  influence  in  other  respect^ 
is  often  serviceable  in  this  way  lijcewise;  and  has  this  decided 
advantage  over  every  other  medicine  operating  in  this  manner, 
that  the  extension  of  its  operation  to  the  bowels  is  desirable^ 

Blistering  has  been  greatly  commended,  and  no  doubt  has 
considerable  effect  in  quieting  the  excessive  irritability  of  the 
stomach.  But  this  remedy  also  I  have  for  many  years  laid 
aside,  inasmuch  as  the  object  in  view  can  be  more  pleasantly 
and  certainly  effected  by  tin:  same  remedies  that  are  neces- 
sarily employed  as  evacuants. 

Anodynes  arc  unnecessary.  In  an  hundred  instances,  as  was 
before  observed,  the  mercurial  cathartic  given  at  bed-time  has 
velieted  tho  disagreeable  sensations  of  the  child  so  perfectly 
ihat  it  has  fallen  asleep  at  once^. 
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demies  I  have  never  found  necessary  when  purging'  was  pi'Or 
perly  coodactcd.  I  formerly  used  them  extcrnalljr  and  mteiv 
naH/i  but  with  very  little  apparent bencBt.  When  purging  with 
iQercqripl  cathartics,  is  conducted  as  above  recommended,  the 
patient  recovers  appetite,  colour,  and  strength  so  fast,  ^&  to  rei^ 
der  it  oibvious  tbat  tonics  are  ynnecessary.  In  «orae  case/B 
however  the  child  v&  concessively  debilitated  and  emaciate^ 
wheA  application  is  made,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  entire 
neglect  and  sometimes  of  improper  treatment*  E^ven  in  thes^ 
cases  the  same  plaQ  i&  Uie  best  I  have  ever  tried,  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  called  to  see  a  child  who  had  been  for  many  week^ 
affected  with  this  disease.  She  had  been  treated  with  every 
thing  but  calomeU  She  was  excessively  emaciated,  so  th^t 
the  skin  of  her  extremities  could  be  folded  around  them:  tenei^ 
mus  harassed  her,  as  well  as  repeated  von^itlng  And  purgiiigy 
every  day,  of  a  colourless  thin  fluid.  She  t^k  two  grains  of 
calomel  which  immediately  Vinnited  her:  smaller  doses  wer^ 
then  given,  half  a  grain  .at  a  tin^e,  with  about  a  grain  of  pre- 
paced  chalk  pr  white  sugar  to  give  some  Imlk  to  the  dose ;  of 
these  she  took  five  or  six  every  day:  they  produced  in  th^ 
course  of  forty-cight  hours  black  passages,  as  was  predicted, 
%  circumstance  alluded  to  before:  they  were  continued  daily 
for  five  weeks,  producing  every  day  consistent  discharges  of 
various  colours:  the  dose  was  found  not  always  sufficient  to 
purge,  and  she  took  .on  one  occasion  as  much  as  five  grains  of 
catomol  at  once*  She  took  no  other  medicine.  Her  recovery 
was  steady  from  the  beginning  and  perfect  in  the  time  mentioiv- 
ed,8Dd;$bc  becaipe  uncommonly  fet  and  hearty. 


Art.  IV. — Thotighis  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Venous  Bloody 
and  m  Msorption.  By  Chakles  Caldwell,  M.  D,  Profes- 
sor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Practici?  i9 
Transylvania  University, 


Having  stated,  in  a  preceding  memoir,  our  reasons  for  difier- 
i)i>g  il>  opinion  from  Dr.  3arry,  in  relation  to  what  he  ajlege^  to 
be  the  causes  of  the  ciccnlation  of  the  venous  blood,  it  is  our 
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purpose,  in  the  present,  to  endeavor  to  show  what  the  causes 
of  that  process  are. 

That  it  Is  much  easier  to  demolish  what  is  not  solid,  than  to 
erect  what  is — to  find  fault  trith  the  opinions  of  others,  than  to 
ibrm  opinions  that  are  theftiselves  faultless^  is  a  truth  which 
we  have  not  now  to  learn.  An  experimental  knowledge  of  it 
has  long  since  diminished  not  a  little  that  self-confidence  which 
was  once  sustained  in  us,  in  too  high  a  degree^by  the  ardor,  and 
buoyancy,  and  inexperience  of  youth* 

Nor  have  we  found  ourselves,  iri  many  instances,  less  in- 
clined, than  in  the  present,  to  speak  with  that  decision,  whrch 
is  warranted  alone  by  a  thorough  conviction  that  our  views 
are  correct.  We  are  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
we  are  undertaking,  and  trust  we  shall  express  ourselves  witti 
becoming  caution.  No  sensibility,  however,  of  the  intricacy 
of  our  subject,  or  of  the  hazard  we  incur  of  running  into  error, 
in  venturing  to  discuss  it,  shall  make  us  shrink  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  asserting,  with  firmness,  what  we  believe  to  be  true, 
accompanied  by  such  facts  as  We  may  be  able  to  adduce^  is 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  opinion  we  entertain. 

Previously,  however ,  to  our  conunencement  of  this  investiga- 
tion, we  shall  oiTer  a  few  remarks  on  Dr.  Barry^s  supposed 
discovery  of  the  influence  oif  atmospherical  pressure  on  the 
process  of  absorption. 

As  respects  the  effects  of  this  pressure  on  the  fonctions  of 
the  human  body,  we  are  apprehensive  that  the  Doctor  is  more 
radically  mistaken,  than  he  is  with  regard  to  the  formation  of 
a  vacuum.  As  heretofore  stated,  we  feel  persuaded  that  a 
vacuum,  or  rather  a  tendency  to  one,  is  actually  formed;  bat 
not  by  respiration.  What  we  consider  the  cause  of  its  forma- 
tion will  be  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  memoir. 

In  his  examination  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body,  Dr. 
Barry  appears  evidently  to  have  considered  as  the  eflect  of 
atmospherical  pressure,  a  phenomenon  which  is  the  resuh  of 
the  reaction  of  the  system— not  merely  of  its  reaction  on  the 
atniosphere,  but  of  the  reaction  of  one  part  of  it  on  another. 

Throughout  material  creation,  as  far  as  we  have  any  know* 
ledge  of  it,  it  h  actipn  and  reaction  alone,  tbat  maintain  the 
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balance  and  hannonj  of  things.    Destroy,  or  materially  de«> 
,  range  this  reciprocal  action,  and  confusion  will  ensue. 

If  the  human  (ect  press  against  the  rock  on  which  they  rest, 
the  rock  presses  with  equal  force  against  them;  otherwise  they 
would  sink  into  it.  If  the  freighted  vessel  presses  on  the  water 
on  which  she  floats,  the  water  reacts  with  an  equal  pressure  oa 
her,  else  would  she  find  her  way  to  the  bottom. 

In  like  manner,  if,  as  philosophers  tell  us,  syid  as  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  the  atmosphere  compresses  the  body  of  a 
common-siced  man  with  a  force  equal  to  a  weight  of  fourteen 
tons,  his  body  must  press  on  the  atmosphere  with  equal  force, 
otherwise  it  would  necessarily  be  crushed  and  destroyed. 

Now  it  is  not  the  huAan  feet  pres^ng  on  the  roek,  nor  the 
atmosphere  pressing  on  the  sur^^ce  of  the  water,  that  gives  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other  a  power  and  a  tendency  to  react* 
As  well  may  it  be  alleged  that  the  pressure  of  the  rock  makes 
the  feet  react,  or  that  of  th^  water,  the  atmosphere.  The  truth 
is,  that  each  has  a  dispoationand  power  to  react,  end  is  con* 
stantly  reacting  on  all  things  in  contact  with  it — ^the  water  on 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  atmosph^r^  on  the  water — the  rock  on 
every  thing  touching  it,  and  ewerj  thing  touching  it  on  the  rock. 

So  has  die  human  body  the  same  uniform  power  and  tenden- 
cy to  act  on  the  atmosphere,  in  an  outward  direction,  that 
the  atmosphere  h^  to  act  4>n  it^  in  an  inward  one.  Their  acr 
tion  and  reaction,  therefore,  are  mutual,  constant,  and  equaL 
Derange  this  equality^  and  disorder  is  produced. 

Apply  to  the  surface  of  the  body  your  exhausted  capping 
gl^s,  and  what  are  the  primary  and  consecutive  eflSbcts!    The 
pressure  of  the  atmosj^here  is  taken  from  the*  covered  spol, 
and  the  blood  forced  into  it,  by  the  proper  and  inherent  action' 
of  the  parts. 

la  the  prod4iction  of  these  efiects,  atmospberical  pre^ure 
has  no  influence.  It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  the  pressure  on 
the  parts  around  the  cup  forces  the  blood  into  the  vessels  of 
the  part  under  it.  No  such  thing.  Were  this  the  case,  the 
skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cup  would  be  pale,  because  from  its 
.vessels  the  blood  would  be  more  in^^diately  pressed. 
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Bat  <M)thilij{  of  this  occurs.  No  more  of  paleness  appears, 
than  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  edg«8  of  the  cap  on 
the  vessels  of  the  skiti  directly  under  them;  From  these  ves- 
6^kot)]yis  Wood  forced;  and  there  alone  does  any  paleness 
apl^ar^  the  skin  around  the  cup  retaining  itsfiatnral  colour. 

But  ^diAitting  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  does 
produce  some  effect  oti  the  superficial  blood-ressek  of  the 
body^  what  iafluencfe  can  it  possibly  hare  on  deep-seated  ones ; 
particularly  those  of  the  internal  parts— the  Tena  cara^  vena 
portse^rena  asSygos,  and  the  Teins  Within  the  cranium  and  the 
dther  hollow  bones?  and,  more  particularly  still,  what  influence 
can  it  possibly  have  on  the  reins  of  the  fcetus  in  utero?  The 
answer  is  palpable.  It  can  hare  no  more  direct  inflaence  on 
them,  tlian  it  has  on  the  central  nucleus  of  the  earth* 

The  inherent  pow^  and  positire  tendency  of  the  living 
tody  t6  act  in  an  outward  direction,  are  clearly  demonstrated 
6y  th^  accidents  that  often  occur  to  travellers,  in  their  passage; 
dVer  Ibdy  m<^untain8.  These  accidents  are  hemorrhages  from 
the  ItitigS)  nbstrilS)  and  eyes;  and  a  preternatural  injection  of 
the  eiitire  skin  with  blood*  Nor  ^^es  the  cause  of  thetn  ap- 
peElr  to  be  difficult  of  discovery* 

The  atmosphere  being  much  more  attenuated  on  the  tops  of 
lofty  itioiintaitisi  than  it  is  at  the  comnNMi  lerel  of  the  <»irth^E 
isurface^  its  pressure  is,  of  eourse,  in  an  ec]ual  degree  dititinish- 
^di  But  the  htiriian  body  is  so  orgatiified  and  endowed,  as  t« 
be  in  harmony  With  the  pressure  at  the  latter  eleration.  Raise 
It  to  the  foriher^  ^nd  this  harmony  is  destroyed. 

On  the  top$  of  mountains^  thereA^re^  the  outward  pressare 
<^f  the  §y&tem'  is  too  foreible  for  the  diminished  resistance  of 
the  itmosphere  to  controL  Hence  tlid  motion  of  the  blood 
becoming  too  violently  centrifugal,  that  fluid  is  thrown  in  pre* 
ternaturat  quantities  on  all  the  external  surfaces  of  the  body. 
But  the  eyes^  nares,  and  lungs,  are  all  in  the  condition  of  ex- 
iemal  silrfaces*  And  their  vessels  being  weak,  they  suflfer  the 
blck>d)  Whith  is  forcibly  thrown  into  them,  to  eficape,  either 
Ihrough  ruptures,  or  inordinate  dilations  of  their  mouths. 

Will  Dr.  Barry  allege  that  hemoptisis  occurs  on  the  tops  ct 
mountains,  in  consequence  of  the  atmospherical  pressure  oi| 
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the  lungs  being  diminished,  whi'e  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  remains  sufKcientlj  strong  to  propel  the  blood  in  pre- 
ternatural quantities  into  the  non-resisting  pulmonary  vessels, 
and  thus  produce  the  specified  hemorrhagy? 

We  reply,  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  on  every 
part  of  the  body,  is  diminished  in  precisely  the  same  degree. 
It  can,  therefore,  no  more  force  the  blood  from  other  parts  of 
Uie  body  into  the  lungs,  than  it  can  throw  it  from  that  organ 
into  other  parts.  The  relation  between  the  atmospherical 
pressure  and  the  body  generally  is  changed.  And  this  change 
has  reference  alike  to  every  portion  ol  the  body  with  which 
the  atmosphere  comes  into  contact. 

If  the  pressure  on  the  lungs  is  diminished,  it  is  equally  di- 
minished on  the  entire  surface.  The  balance  is  broken,  then, 
only  hetween  the  external  and  internal  parts  of  the  system. 
In  the  former,  the  blood  vessels,  no  longer  sustained  by  theit 
accustomed  pressure,  are  comparatively  debilitated,  while  the 
outward  action  of  the  latter,  remaining  unchanged,  throws 
blood  into  them  with  a  degree  of  violence  which  they  cannot 
withstand.  Hence  the  liemoijhagy,  and  general  superficial 
♦engorgement  which  ensue. 

Dr.  Barry  assumes  the  credit  of  an  important  discovery,  m 
relation  to  the  influence  of  atmospherical  pressure  on  the  pr<>> 
tess  of  absorption. 

.  In  this  hypothesis  he  is  equally  vulnerable,  as  in  that  which 
relates  to  venous  circulation.  That  this  is  true,  will  satisfac- 
torily appear  from  a  brief  examination  of  the  fact,  on  which 
alon^  the  hypothesis  is  founded*  The  feet  is  substantially  as 
follows. 

Having  infused  poison  into  a  recent  wound,  apply  a  cupping 
glass  over  it,  and  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  poison  will  be 
prevented. 

That  this  is  true,  will  not  be  denied.  Rut  it  is  no  discovery 
by  Dr.  Barry.  It  has  been  known  not  only  for  ages,  but  by  the 
iBOst  ignorant  and  uncultivated  nations. 

•The  action  of  a  cupping  glass  is  nothing  but  suction.  And 
the  practice  of  extracting  poison  by  that  process  is  as  old  as 
history,  and  as  coDunon  ainong  the  aborigines  of  America,  as  it 
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has  ever  been  among  any  other  peoplet  Those  savages,  when 
bitten  by  a  serpent,  avert  the  mischief  by  sucking  the  woun4 
themselves;  or  if  it  be  inaccessible  to  their  own  lips,  by  having 
the  office  performed  by  the  lips  of  their  comrades. 

Such  is  the  fact*  But  the  true  philosophy  of  it  is  rery  dit 
fercnt  from  that  assigned  by  Dr.  Barry.  In  the  poisoning  of 
lhe*troQnded  animal,  when  it  takes  place,  real  absorption  has  no 
concern.  Nor  has  the  suspension  of  absorption  any  influencp 
in  the  prevention  of  poisoning.* 

Admitting  th{ii  the  poisan  makes  its  way  into  the  mass  of 
blood  at  all  (a  supposition  which  is  perfectly  giatuitous)  it  does 

*By  some  of  the  numerous  experimenters  of  the  day,  much  is  s^d  on  tho 
subject  of**  venous  absorption.'" 

Nor  to  the  hypothesis  of  venous  insterstitia}  absorption!  I.e.  absorption  bj 
veins  from  the  real  parenchyma  of  the  body,  are  we  inclined  to  oppose  any 
aerious  objections.    That  question  is  perhaps  unsettled. 

But  that  veins  ever  absorb  water  and  other  fluids,  as  some  physiologist* 
contend  they  do,  from  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  we  do  not  believe,  for  two 
leasonF,  which  to  us  are  satisfactory. 

No  veins  open  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach.  Why  should  they  ? 
Their  iunction  is  to  re-convey  to  tb(?  heart  the  blood  which  the  arteries 
have  carried  from  it. 

But  of  this  blood,  none,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  that  organ,  is  poured  in- 
to the  stomach.  For  veins,  therefore,  to  open  into  it  would  be  altogether 
superfluous.  Having  no  blood  to  receive  there,  such  opening  would  be 
without  an  object — a  work  of  perfect  supererogation.  But,  in  her  DormaJ 
oonr^e,  nature  is  chargeable  with  no  supeifiuity^ 

Nor,  if  veins  did  open  into  the  stomach  for  the  reception  of  blood,  is  it  pro- 
bable that  they  would  take  up  any  other  fluid  but  blood.  Such  wooMbe 
their  appetency  and  power  of  rejection,  that  they  would  close  their  movths 
against  all  heterogeneous  matter.  As  the  lacteals  accept  nothing  but  chyle, 
bccuuFc  that  alone  is  in  harmony  with  them,  the  veins,  for  a  similar  reasoq, 
would  accept  nothing  but  blood. 

^Vhntorer  fluids  are  absorbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  arc,  most 
probably,  takf>n  up  by  vessels  provided  by  nature  for  that  purpose,  and 
'  nothing  else.    By  genuine  veins  it  is  not  done. 

To  that  hypothesis  which  attributes  to  the  same  organ  a  rariety  of  discre- 
pant appetencies  and  ofliccs,  we  are  unwilling  to  subscribe.  If  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  nature  effects  her  entire  economy  by  specific  agencies. 

In  the  animal  system  each  organ  performs  its  own  allotted  function,  and 
no  other.  Were  not  this  th^ca^,  the  organs,  like  the  inembers  of  a  badly 
TP^r.latod  Eociet}',  would  impede  each  other  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
I' lit,  when  in  a  healthy  condition,  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contra?} 
).lrv  cO-operate  harmonieosly,  each  jnd^vidaal  giving  aid  to  tho  ^hole* 
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it  by  metins  of  capillary  circulation.  It  is  introduced  into  the 
capillaries  through  the  wound,  mingles  with  their  blood,  and 
is  carried  along  by  the  same  powers  which  hnpetthat  fluid. 

Dr.  Barry  informs  us,  that  if  the  cupping  glass  be  applied, 
the  poison  infused  is  not  only  prevented  from  entering  the  sys- 
tem, *and  doing  mischief,  but  is  actually  extracted  from  the 
wound,  and  may  be  wiped  from  the*  surface  of  the  part.  The 
statement  is  correct. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  perceiving  by  what  process  die 
effect  is  produced.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  that  the  poison  is  dis' 
charged  from' the  vessek  in  which  it  had  been  deposited,  and 
washed  out  of  the  wound,  by  the  flow  of  blood  which  the  suc- 
tions brings  on.  Should  no  blood  issue  from  the  wounded  ca- 
pillaries, the  venom  would  remain. 

'  If,  in  inoculating  with  variolous  or  vaccine  matter,  much 
blood  flow  from  the  puncture,  it  is  wc}l  known  that  the  virus 
is  thrown  out,  and  produces  no  effect.  The  blood  carries  it 
from  the  Hving  and  irritable  parts,  and  deposits  it  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cuticle,  from  which  it  is  afterwards,  in  some  way, 
removed.    Or  if  not  removed,  produces  no  disease. 

In  like  manner,  when,  by  a  cupping  glass,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  removed  fr»m  a  poisoned  wound,  the  outward  ac^ 
%ion  of  the  part  pours  out  the  blood,  and  waslies  the  poison  from 
the  vessels  in  which  it  had  been  deposited.  It  is  not,  then^  by 
its  antl-absorbent,  but  by  its  hemorrhagic  influence  that  suc- 
tion prevents  the  efiects  of  poison. 

If  the  poison  introduced,  by  a  wound,  into  the  capillaries  be 
liquid,  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  that  it  may  find  its  way,  ihrou^ 
thfe  veins,  into  the  general  mass  of  blood.  But  if  it  be  a  hdiHg 
such  as  arsenic,  we  are  persuaded  it  never  docs.  It  then  pro-* 
^uces,  sympathetically,  its  deleterious  influence,  by  irritating 
Ihe  part  to  which  it  is  applied. 

That  the  wiolous  and  the  vaccine  poisons*  when  introduced 
by  inoculation  even  in  a  liquid  state,  act  in  this  way,  cannot 
be  doubted.  They  never  produce  their  constitutional  affec- 
tions, except  as  the  result  of  a  local  one.  But,  did  they  act  on- 
ly by  being  introduced  into  the  general  m«iss  of  blood,  this  would 
not  be  the  case^    They  would  be  absorbed  more  readily  and 
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certainly,  without  a  local  iDflanimatioii)  thaA  wjtb  it«  In  thm 
affection,  the  engorged  capillaries  of  th6  part  ajr^,  io  some  de- 
gree, torpid;  and,  unless  ulceration  be  going  on,  tlie  absorberu* 
also  act  with  less  than  their  usual  vigour.  To  feciiit^te  ab- 
sorpticu),  then,  and  to  render  it  certain,  oatui^  p^er  imUttite^ 
local  infiammatian.  * 

As  relates  to  absDrptioB'genGrally^'Dr.fiarry^silrieMBS  ji{q>ear 
to  us  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth*  In  cdmroaa  ^rith  \m  hj- 
potlicsis  respecting  vendf&scirciilatioQ,  with  which  thejr  «fe  as- 
sociated, thej  are  too  mechanical  and  comiBW,  to  comport 
with  the  priBciples  and  modes  of  action  of  living  matter* 

The  absorbents  in  all  their  branches,  including  the  lacteaJs, 
ute  united  to  the  veins*  The  doctor  considers  their  fuuctioojs 
therefore,  as  de|>ending  entirely  on  the  same  vacuum  whiob  ht 
says  respiration  produces  in  the  thorax,  and  to  wliicb  he  attri- 
butes venous  circulation.  In  his  opinion^  this  vacuitm  sockf 
irom  th6  absorbents  their  contents,  at  doe  end^  while  tbc  pres- 
^re  of  the  atmosphere  forces  fluid  matter  into  them,  at  the 
other. 

According  to  this  hypothesis  those  vessels  are  mere  conduit« 
for  the  conveyance  of  such  liquids  as  may  be  accidentally  ai 
their  mob ths,  and  pressed  into  them  by  external  force.  Tbey 
have  no  power  either  to  select  their  contents,  that  tbej 
may  be  of  a  suitable  character,  or  to  change  and  aaeifiu* 
into  them  during  their  passage.  Mechanical  pressure  being 
indiscriminate,  whatever  fluid  sufficiently  thin  may  be  at  their 
mouths,  must  enter  th^ro,.and  pass  into  the  blood  without  the 
slightest  change.  Tiieir  fluid,  moreover,  being  moved  by  tbv 
aamc  power  that  moves  the  venous  blood,  must  flow  with  the 
"flame  degree  of  velocity. 

From  the  promises  laid  down,  this  last  inference  is  inevitable^ 
Take  any  system  of  tu1>es  having  their  cavities  united  and  \v 
common,  throw  a  liquid  through  them  by  tlie  same  projecting 
force,  and  that  liquid  must  move  in  all  parts  with  the  same  vr. 
locity.  If  it  did  not,  congestions,  ruptures,  and  other  accident^ 
and  irregularities  would  be  perpetually  occurring. 

But  no  one,  we  believe,  has  ever  alleged,  nor  would  thert- 
be  any  trutb  in  th&  allegation,  that  the  lymfh  and  the  cL|Jr. 
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fl6w  ad  swiftly  along 'the  lymphatics,  the  lacteal8,*afid  the 
thoracic  duct,  as  the  blood  does  along  the  veins.  On  the 
contrary,  the  difference  in  the  velocity  of  those  fluids  is  greaU 

To  avoid  the  posibility  of  misrepresenting  or  destroying  any 
of  the  views  of  our  author,  which  make  a  part  of  his  hypothe* 
sis  on  this  subject^  we  shall  present  tli6m  to  the  reader  in  his 
own  words. 

After  having  drawn  from  what  h^  denominates  facts  and  ex* 
perimcnts  six  conclusions,  his  seventh  is  as  follows; 

♦*7thly.  That  the  lymph  and 'chyle  must  be  sucked  Up  to« 
wards  th^  chest,  through  the  direct  communications  which  the 
vessels  peculiar  to  those  fluidd  have  with  the  subclavian  and 
ether  veins.  The  question  of  absorption,  therefore^  which  has 
hitherto  puzzled  physiologists  so  much,  may  now  be  considered 
as  decided ;  for  it  is  tlear,  that  the  open  mouth  of  a  vein,'  or  any 
other  vessel  having  the  same  kind  of  communication  with  the 
thoracic  pumps,  must  absorb  in  direct  proportion  to  the  suck* 
ing  power  applied  to  it,  and  to  the  pressure  exercised  upon 
the  matter  to  be  absorbed." 

This  language  is  not  only  perfectly  explicit,  but  strong,  and, 
4n  no  inconsiderable  degree,  seltcomplimentary.  In  confident* 
ly  declaring  tliat  he  has  ^ decided'^  the  high  and  puzzling  que»> 
tion  of  absbrption^  our  author^s  pretension  to  distinction  is 
lofty  and  bold.  He  attempts,  by  it,  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  physiologists  of  the  age.  Whether  this  attempt 
be  meditated  usurpation,  or  an  act  of  legitimate  succession^ 
a  further  analysis  of  the  subject  may  perhaps  enable  us  more 
liiUy  to  decide* 

Far  from  shedding  even  the  feintest  light  on  the  problem  of 
absorption,  much  less  of  completely  solving  it,  Dn  Barry's 
hypothesis,  as  far  as  it  can  have  any  influence,  is  calculated  to 
enveloj)  it  in  deepened  obscurity.  It  throws  it  back  an  entire 
century,  and  buries  it  under  the  rubbish  of  mechanical  philo- 
sophy. In  alleging  that  the  absorbents  and  lacteals  have  no 
^ciiic  action, it  denies  to  them,  as  already  stated,  the  power 
of  either  selecting  their  contents,  or  producing  any  change  in 
thera  in  the  course  of  their  passage.  It  virtually  asserts,  that 
wbile,  at  their  termination  in  the  v.eins,  suction  draws  ivopi 
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ftoEe  vessels  whatever  matter  they  may  contain,  prc^sanre 
IbfeeBinta  &ei^r  Bimiths  whatever  fluid  may  be  in  contact  witla 
them^    Apply  this  hypothesis,  and  mark  the  consequences. 

With  the  mouths  of  ti^  lacteala  are  brought  into  cootact 
the  entire  contents  nf  the  small  intestines.  AcconBng,  tlien^ 
lo  the  hypethesca  we  are  examining^  the  fluid  in  the  laeteale 
(the  chyle)  should  fee  precisely  the  same  with  those  oonteots, 
exeept  so  6ir  as  sotne  poi^i^n  of  the  htter  might  be  too  gross 
to  enter  the  oafiber  of  ve^ieFv  so  minute.  And  diis  same* 
n^s  diould  eontinuQf  until  tfa)&  chyle  was  emptied,  not  oiily  inta 
the  thoraeic  duct^but  lato  the  left  subct»vian  vein. 

ki  fewer  «ind  plainer  terms,  the  hypothesis  of  Dr^  Barry 
declares,  that  Uie  oofy  jfi«^iotinin  of  the  lacteals  and  thoracic 
4uet  i^  to  carry  proaascuoudyand  unchanged,  mto  the  venous 
blood,  the  common  cont^e^  of  the  small  intestines — or,  at 
Ie^t|  so  much  of  them  as  may  be  of  a  suitable  consistence^  no 
regard  being  hvA  t<^  any  other  quality  !-<-;A  declaration  as  gross 
fusul  re¥oHing  as  error  can  make  it.  With  the  slightest  ^ow- 
ledge  of  digestion  and  chyliflcation,  no  one  can  beHeve  it. 

That  the  chyle  differs  greatly  in  character  from  the  contents 
of  the  small  intestines,  cannotbe  denied.  As  well  might  it  be 
denied  that  there  exists  any  difference  between  it  and  the  blood. 
NoiT  do  the  mootlis  of  the  lacteals  endure  the  slightest  pressure 
frofn  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  to  force  into  them  tlierr  con- 
tents. •  To  assert  the  contrary  is  to  depart  fromfact,  and  vio- 
late  coHwon  sense. 

Account  for  it  as  we  may,  the  lacteals  possess  a  power  of 
selection.  They  take  up  that  portion  of  the  fluid  of  the  in- 
testioes  that  is  properly  prepared  for  themr  ^^th  an  instinct  as 
unerring,  ^  (bat  with  which  the  animals  of  the  forest  select 
-their  food* 

Nor  is  this  aO.  They  further  assimilate  and  mature  the 
chyle,  as  they  carry  it  towards  the  subclavian  vein,  by  their 
specific  action. 

If  they  9jre  nothing  but  mere  conducting  pipes  from  tfaei^ 
le^nes  to  th$  blood,  why  is  their  course  so  long  and  ciccuitous^ 
^ifA  why  a^e  they  obstructed  by  the  mesenteric  glands?  Wbera- 
foro  do  ^7  AQt)  without  such  obstruction,  open^  at  onoe,  u^ 
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tbe  vena  cava?  We  call  <m  Dn  Bairy  to  anstrer  tfaeto  ^lieft- 
tioDs.  Or,  to  save  him  the  trouble,  we  will  ourselves^  to  silV 
eiance,  aosirer  them  for  him* 

The  intention  of  nature,  in  lengthening  and  flexing  the  IrkU 
of  the  lacteais  an()  the  Aoracic  dact,  ap$iears  evidently  to  ht, 
to  enable  those  vessels  the  fliofe  perfectly  to  niature  tiie  sloir- 
moving  fluid  they  carryi  and  duly  prepare  it  for  admmon  into 
the  blood.  And  to  the  same  end  have  they  connectod  tfiih 
tbem  the  mesenteric  glands^  which,  while  they  further  retard 
the  moveknent  of  the  chyle^  aid  in  preparing  U  for  its  ultiajAte 
destiiiatton. 

Ob  tbe  principles  of  Dr.  Barry's  hypothesis,  not  a  single  tiotf 
#r  mode  of  operation  of  the  absorbents  can  be  explained. 

Thoee  vessels  contribute  estentiaUy  to  nutrition  and  growthp 
To  make  Poom  for  the  new  matter  which  is  t^  be  deposited  ib 
those  two  processes,  th^y  carry  off  f«>m  every  part  ^f  tfai& 
body,  that  wliich  is  already  old  and  wopn  out.  In  the  pev- 
fertaaiiceof  thai  import^t  office,  they  remove  alike  ih^  flat- 
ter of  bpne,  cartijage,  tendon,  inusde,  ^nd,  and  every  ether 
organ  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

Nor  do  they  merely  remove  those  discrefpnt  and  hetero- 
geneous masses  of  matter.  They  convert  the  wfacdt  of -them 
into  a  Wifill  assimilated  and  homogeneous  fluids 

Between  the  lymph  formed  from  bone  or  tendoni  and  diitt 
ff}amA  (torn  ^and  or  mosck,  there  is  no  perceptiUe  difference* 
Ab  alt  tbe  solids  of  the  body  are  fimned  and  nourished  from 
die  bloody  by  a  set  of  vesseb  appropriated  totbe  puqiose^sQ 
are  they  aJU  converted  into  lymph,  by  the  airtion  of  the  lyi% 
fWtics. 

ConfiMmably  to  tbe  principles  of  his  faypiotliesis^  how  wiU 
Dr.  Barry  explain  all  Uiis?  Can  atmospherical  peesiura  and 
the  suction  of  a  vacuum  first  convert  into  lyinpfa^  bone, 
^ndon,  cartilage^  muscle,  and  every  other  solid  part  of  the 
body,  and  then  force  it  into  the  absiHrbents?  In  a  particttiar 
manner,  can  they  do  this  wttiiin  the  cavities  of  the  cranjum,  the 
taarnvj  and  other  hollow  bones,  in  all  of  which  absorption 
certainly  takes  place^  but  "Vhe^e  the  pressure  of  our  ^t|BMi^ 
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phere  is-  no  more  felt^  than  it  is  on  the  surface  of  the  planet 
HerscheL 

The  absorbents  act  within  the  gall-bladder,  taking  up  part 
of  the  cystic  bile,  but  not  without  selection;  they  hoHow  out 
the  cavities  of  deep-seated  abscesses,  and  produce,  by  the'rr 
action,  exibliations  of  bones.  In  fact,  the  various  offices  they 
perform  are,  in  all  cases,  conformtiblc  to  the  varyiiig  conditions 
and  exigencies  of  the  system. 

Nor  can  one  of  those  offices  be  accounted  for  by  the  hjp* 
pothesis  of  Dr.  Barry.  According  to  that  hypothesis,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  absorbents  must  be  perfectly  uniform,  because  Uie 
pnly  power  concerned  in  it  is  always  tlie  same.  But,  as  already 
shown,  that  action  ii  exceedingly  varied,  according  as  the 
modified  state  and  condition  of  the  system  require  it  to  be  m>. 
It  need  scarcely  l)e  stated,  that  nothing  but  the  flexible  and 
plastic  powers  of  living  matter  can  thus  change  apd  accommo- 
date their  mode  of  action. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  we 
consider  the  true  causes  of  venous  circulation.  We  believe 
them  to  be  the  two  following. 

1.  The  proper  action  of  the  veins,  as  living  tubes. 

2.  A  degree  of  stiction  effected,  not  by  respiration,  but,  by 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  in  its  tendency  to  form  a  vacuum^ 
by  its  act  of  expansion. 

Did  not  the  veins,  by  their  own  action,  aid  in  the  circulation 
of  their  contents,  that  circulation  would  go  on  as  well  under 
an  unsound  and  debilitated,  as  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  cod: 
dition  of  those  vessels.     But  this  we  know  is  not  the  case. 

In  old  age,  when  the  veins  have  begun  to  fail  in  their  pow- 
ers, their  blood  moves  more  languidly  and  slowly;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  their  vohirae  becomes  enlarged.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  augmented  size  and  fulness  of  the  veins,  in  very 
advanced  life,  be  rationally  explained.  Nor  can  we,  on  any 
other  ground,  account  for  the  greater  liability  of  that  period 
of  existence  to  diseases  of  venous  congestion.  But,  viewed 
on  the  principles  here  laid  down,  those  phenomena  become 
perfectly  intelligible.  Connected  with  th9se  consideratioi^ 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  respiration  goes  on  as  freely  in  the 
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old  as  in  the  young;  and  is,  therefore,  in  each,  calculated  alik^ 
to  aid  in  the  process  of  venous  circulation. 

But  another  cose  stronger  and  more  pertinent  to  our  purpose 
can  be  adduced.  It  is  that  of  varicose  veins.  The  cause  of 
this  aficction  is  disease  and  debility  in  the  enhirged  vessel.  It 
does  not,  as  some^  contend,  arUe  from  a  disease  of  the  valves 
alone.  As  is  true  of  an  artery,  in  a  case  of  aneurism,  the  en- 
tire tul>e  is  in  a  morbid  condition,  and  is,  therefore,  unable  to 
propel  its  contents.  Hence,  like  debilitated  capillaries,  in  con- 
gestive afiections,  it  becomes  enlarged.  But  we  repeat,  that 
this  could  not  be  the  case,  did  not  the  veins  keep  the  blood  in 
mpCion  by  their  own  action. 

Another  example  in  point  may  be  adduced.  Jndiyiduak 
sentenced  to  death  by  hanging,  have  been  cut  from  the  gal- 
lows before  the  entire  extinction  of  life.  By  the  employment 
of  venesection,  and  other  suitable  means,  full  animation  has 
been  restored,  and,  in  the  arms  and  lower  parts  of  the  body, 
circulation  has  become  complete.  But  not  so  in  the  head  and 
neck.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  re-establishment  of  circula- 
tion,the  re-animated  culprit  has  died  apoplectic.  The  reason 
was,  that  by  the  violent  pressure  of  the  cord,  the  jugular  veins 
had  been  so  far  injured,  as  to  be  paralyzed  in  their  action,  and 
rendered  unfit  to  transmit  tlieir  blood  to  the  heart.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  blood  thrown  through  the  carotids  on  the  brain, 
accumulated  there,  and  produced  the  disease. 

Congestion  in  the  vena  portae  and  other  veins,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted chiefly  to  the  weakened  action  of  those  vessels.  Were 
venous  circulation  effected  on  the  principles  of  Dr.  Barry's  hy- 
pothesis, such  congestions  could  never  occur,  unless  respiralion 
were  suspended;  and  then  venous  congestion  would  be  general, 
{Establish  those  principles,  and  local  congestion  in  the  veins 
will  ceaae  to  exist. 

As  mentioned  in  a  former  memoir,  all  analogy  is  favourable  to 
a  belief  in  venous  action.  The  sap- vessels  of  vegetables  pro- 
duce the  motion  of  their  own  fluids;  and  so,  in  the  human  body, 
do  the  ureters,  and  the  salivary,  biliary,  and  pancreatic  ductSk 
In  the  movement  of  the  fluids  which  those  tubes  convey,  no  va- 
Cmim  is  sunposed  to  lend  its  aid.  Of  the  entire  absorbent  syfr^ 
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tern  th«  same  thing  is  true,  ab  we  tru^t^  has  been  made  latisSic- 
torily  to  appear,  in  a  pretedlng  part  of  this  memoir.  In  tbe 
etistencc  of  ^  similar  action,  then^  of  the  venoos  aysten),  wa 
are  fully  and  legitimately  authorized  to  believe*  That  that 
Action  ifi  not  cognizable  to  any  of  our  senses^  cohsiitutes  no  so- 
lid reason  why  we  should  not  admit  that  it  exists.  The  doc- 
trine of  insensible  action  in  living  matter,  is  as  indubitably  es- 
ttiblished  as  that  of  sensible. 

But  as  the  arteries  give  some  aid  to  tlie  heart  in  arterial  cis- 
tulation,  so  does  the  heart  aid  the  veins^  in  venous  circolatioQ. 
And  the  following  is  the  manner,  in  wliich,  in  the  letter  case, 
the  aid  is  afforded. 

•  The  heart  acts  in  a  twofold  w{iy,  contraction  and  expansion. 
By  many  we  know  this  posjition  is  denied^^-aikioxig  others,  by 
Dr.  Barry.  The  heart,  say  those  physiologists,  contracts  and 
relaxes ;  but  does  not  of  itself,  actaally  expand.  Its  expanaioD^ 
wh^n  it  occurs,  is  a  fot^ed  condition,  the  result  of  some  ad> 
ventitious  power^,  an4  not  of  tb,e  iidierent  power  of  the  orgaa 
The  heart,  they  continuei  btu9  no  muscular  fibres,  by  whose 
action  its  expansion  can  be  efiected. 

We  reply^  that,  in  the  present  instance,  our  search  is  not  ai^ 
ter  causes,  or  reasons  of  action,  but  action  itself,  and  recognised 
eSects.  Our  object  is  facts;  and  it  is  an  indispo table  fact,  as 
will  appear  frequently,  that  by  means  of  its  own  inherent  powi» 
er,  the  heart  does  expand,  as  jcei^iialy  and  iregulariy  as  it  con* 
tracts. 

Had  we  leisure  to  engage  in  fiie  discussion,  we  think  it  might 
be  established  as  a* further  fact,  or  at  least,  reoderftd  ONich 
more  probable  than  the  contrary  opinion,  that  not  only  the 
heart,  but  all  hollow,  more  particularly  all  sphincter  muscles, 
possess  also  a  power  of  genuine  expansion* 

That  the  heart  is  endowed  with  such  a  power,  is  demonstra- 
ble by  an  experiment,  which  every  one  may  perform^  and 
which  wc  have  ourselves  performed  repeatedly. 

Stun  an  animal  by  a  blow,  or  otherwise  diminish  its  sensibi- 
lity, to  prevent  torture,  and,  while  liie  still  exists,  extract  the 
heart,  and  observe  its  action. 
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In  this  conditiofif  the  contraetion  and  dilatation  of  tliat  or* 
gan  will  go  on  as  regularlj,  although  not,  perhaps,  so  rapidly, 
as  they  did  when  it  was  engaged  in  giving  circulation  to  the 
blood.  We  say  ^  dilatation^'  not  mere  relaxation,  as  some  aa^ 
lert  the  phenomenon  tobe> 

Sjr  relaxatioii  we  must  nndentand^an  absence  of  action-^in 
the  present  case,  a  mere  ceasing  to  contract,  and  nothing  more« 

But,  in*^  phenomenon  which  the  extracted  heart  exhibits, 
there  is  something  more.  By  contraction,  that  organ  dimii^ 
idles  its  sise,  and  alters  its  shape.  Did  it  then  entirely  cease 
to  act,  its  existing  shape  and  sise  would  cdntfaiue.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  It  immediately  resuites,  by  a  movement  that  is 
<pen:^tibl%  the  figure  and  magnitude  it  exhibited  previoflsly 
to  contraction;  and  which  by  that  process  it  had  lost.  And 
this  it  does  withovt  the  application  of  any  adventitious  and  mo- 
difying force. 

Here,  therefore,  is  exhibited  precisely  asiasueh  action  ia 
the  OFgan^  expansive  return  to  its  original  dimension  and  fora^ 
as  theie  ia  in  the  contraction^  by  which  that  form  and  dimen- 
sion were  altered.  The  one  is  an  exact  counterpoise  to  the 
ether.  Does  contcaction  take  from  the  heart  its  native  size 
and  shape  f    Dilatation  restores  them. 

Will  any  one  allege,  that  the  act  of  restoration  is  produced 
Hy  the  atmqajri^ere?    That  when  the  heart  contracts,  it  expek* 
fnm  its  cayities  the  air  they  contained ;  and  that,  on*  its  relaxa- 
tion, the  air^  by  its  elasticity,  forces  open  its  auricles,  and  agaia 
fills  them. 

We  repfy^  pass  ligatures  around  the  vena  cava,  pulmonary 
artery  and  veins,  and  the  aorta,  so  as  completely  to  exclude  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  contractton  and  dilatation  will  go  on  as 
before. 

But  this  is  not  alt.  Let  the  heart  be  large  and  ^rong,  and^ 
when  it  is  in  action,  grasp  it  gently  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  its  expansive  force  will  be  distinctly  felt — pe^iaps  not  less 
distinctiy,  than  will  its  contractile  force,  if  tlie  finger  be  intro- 
duced into  one  of  its  cavities. 

Now,  as  respects  the  theory  of  venous  circulation,  of  which 
we  are  advocates,  it  is  of  no  nooment  whether  thi&  dilatation  i^ 
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produced  by  the  common  action  of  muscular  fibres,  or  hy  flie 
elasticity  of  the  substance  of  the  heart.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  that  it  actually  occurs  5  a  position  which  we  hope  has 
heen  satisfactorily  established*  Its  influence  in  the  circula* 
tion  of  the  venous  blood,  must  be  apparent,  we  think,  to  every 
one  who  will  examine  the  subject  with  that  degree  of  attention 
to  which  it  is  entitled; 

When,  in  the  living  and  healthy  subject,  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart  contracts,  it  completely  empties  itself  of  its  bk>od^ 
which  passes  immediately  into  the  right  ventricle.  In  tbis 
state  of  things,  let  the  auricle  expand  again,  without  receiving 
from  the  vena  cava  a  fresh  supply  of  bloody  and  what  will  be 
its  condition?  The  answer  is  plain*  Its  cavity  will  constitute 
a  perfect  vacuum.  Wh<*n,  therefore,  it  begins  to  expand,  a 
vacuum  in  its  cavity  begins  to  be  formed.  But,  as  nature  never 
permits  a  vacuum  to  exist,  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  is  hurried 
into  it,  by  the  proper  action  of  the  vein$  united  to  the  same 
power  of  the  system,  that  forces  blood  into  the  vessels  beneath 
an  exhausted  cupping  glass,  and  immediately  fills  it.  The  au- 
ricle again  contracthig  and  emptying  itself,  and  again  expand- 
ing, forms  another  comfmencing  vacuum,  which  is  again  filled 
on  the  same  principles;  and  thus  perpetually,  while  the  heart 
continues  its  natural  action. 

It  is  still  believed  and  contended  by  physiologist^  of  elevated 
standing,  that,  under  the  denomination  of  vis  a  tergo,  the  blood 
continues  to  feel  the  propulsive  influence  of  the  left  ventricle  o( 
the  heart  until  its  entrance  into  the  right  auricle. 

This  opinion,  for  sundry  reasons,  which  to  ourselves  are  5ati«* 
factory,  we  believe  to  be  unfounded. 

Were  it  true,  the  blood  could  not  fail  to  flow  from  a  punc* 
tured  vein  per  saltum,  precisely  as  it  does  from  a  punctured  nr* 
tcrj'.  But  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  does  not  thus  flow,  i< 
known  to  everv  one. 

If,  in  any  case,  the  blood  issues  per  saltum  from  a  vein,  it  h 
owing  either  to  the  influence  of  an  adjacent  artery,  to  inter^ 
mittent  muscular  prcsgure,  or  to  some  irregukirity  in  the  actioj^ 
of  tiie  vessel  itself. 
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-^^'rom  the  true  capillaries,  when  wounded,  and  the  real 
parenchjrroay  which  lie  between  the  left  heart  and  the  veins^ 
the  blood  never  flows  in  broken  jets^  It  is  impossible,  there* 
fore,  that,  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  il  can  thus  flow  ih>m  the 
Veins.  If  the  capillaries  do  not  feel  the  propulsive  power  of 
the  heart,  a  fortiori,  the  veins  do  not  feel  it. 

To  experience  directly  the  force  of  the  heart,  the  veins  ought 
to  receive  their  blood  immediately  froiti  the  arteries.  But  they 
do  not.  Pek*lmps  they  do  not  receive  it  immediately  even  from 
the  capillaries.  The  opinion  of  certain  distinguished  physiolo- 
gists is,  that  the  capillaries  deposit  iheiir  blood  in  an  unvascular 
parenchyma,  from  which  the  veins  take  it  up  by  absorption. 

Be  this  hypotliesis  as  it  may,  we  feel  persuaded,  that,  if  at 
the  commencement  of  the  venous  system  the  blood  experiences 
a  vis  a  tergo,  it  proceeds  from  the  action  of  the  capillaries  and 
parenchyma,  not  from  that  of  the  leftside  of  the  heart.  Nof, 
even  supposing  it  to  exist  at  all,  doe^  it  appear  to  us  probable, 
that  such  a  force  has  any  appteciable  agency  in  venous  circu* 
lation.  If,  without  such  aid,  the  lacteals  and  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  lymphatic  system  keep  their  fluids  in  perpetual  mo- 
lion,  we  know  of  no  satisfactory  reason  why  the  Veins  should 
not  do  the  same. 

Is  anyone  inclined  ib  chargd  ud  with  admitting,  in  this,  view 
of  tenous  circulation,  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  mechanism^ 
with  which  we  found  fault,  in  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Barry?.  We 
answer,  that  the  charge  is  not  well  founded. 

Although  we  admit,  and  feel  compelled  to  admit,  the  format 
tion  of  a  vacuum,  and  the  forcible  propulsion  of  the  venous 
blood  into  it,  we  do  not,  for  either  the  one  or  the  other,  resort 
to  any  thing  but  the  powers  of  the  system.  To  aid  the  living 
body  in  the  performance  of  its  functions,  we  do  not  call  in  the 
influence  of  dead  matter.  We  do  not  represent  the  system  as 
defective  and  impotent  in  itself;  but  contend  that  it  is  so  con- 
structed and  endowed,  as  to  be,  in  all  respects,  competent  to 
its  own  oeconomy. 

If,  on  the  subject  of  venous  circulation,  our  views  embrace 
mechanical  principles,  they  hold  them  in  subserviency  to  the 
powers  of  life.    And  this  is  indubitably  true  of  the  action  df 
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ijo^  heart  m  coBtiractioiu  Every  one  adnuts  that  that  orgdn 
perf4>rm8  theHf  the  office  of  a  forcing  p vni|i,  laakiog  thus  its  vital 
peters  give  e^t  t^  its  mechaiiical  atnictttre.r 

j^a^beproce^of  part^^itiolv  the  aterus  actamech^cally; 
ia  diacfaai|puQg  their  Qoptents,  the  bladder^  bowels,  and  ether 
parts^  concerned  with  Ihem,  act  ia  the  same  way ;  and  86  do  the 
diaphrfiigm  andi  other  muscles,  In  the  process  of  respiration*  In- 
de^  muscular  action  generally  participates  of  mechaaisni, 
without  which  xX  could  not  be  performed  with  any  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency* 

But  in  all  the^  instances,  the  vital  powera  constitute  tlie 
spring  of  action,  wliil^  mechanical  structure  serves  only  as  the 
means.  The  muscles  and  other  part9  ptoperly  or^nized  and 
arranged,  constitute  tfie  corporeal  o[tticbine,  the  powers  of  iiS^ 
Veing  the  soul  that  animates  it„  li£U  i^  above  dead  matter,  and 
imports  V>  it  motion; 

Bu4j  according  ta  the  hypothesis  of  Dr«  Barry,  the  pressure 
of  the  atnu>sphere  <;on9tit\3ites  the  ^^primum  mobile''  of  venous 
circubtion^and,  under  a  suitable  mechanical  arrangement, 
could  carry  on  that  process  in  asystenr  of  dead  tubes,  as  well 
as  living  ones*  And  such  is^  the  precise  view  of  it  Which  he 
himself  expressly  gives. 

In  conducting  theoeconomy  of  the  living  body,  then,  vital 
l^owers  employ  mechanical  ones,  but  are  never  subordinate  to 
them.  Noris  a  siiigle  function  performed  by  mechanical  pow- 
ers alone* 

An  unnatural  attachment  to  chemical  and  mechanical  medi* 
cine,  a&  we  have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  observe,  has  been  in 
every  country  and  age,at  once  the  bane  and  disgrace  of  our  pro- 
fession. A^d  it  ijs  matter  of  regret  and  deep  lamentation,  that 
even  the  brightening  sun  of  tbepresentperiod,genialand  power- 
fill  as  it  is,  &£  beyond  that  of  every  other,  in  producing  and  ri- 
penipg.  ^e  invaluable  fruits  of  common  sense,  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  put  to  flight  the  phantoms  of  error,  which  a  dislocated 
philosophy  had  collected  around  the  subject.  *• 

Bulb  the  daj^star  is  up,  the  morning  is  advancing,  and  a  me- 
ridian, of  resplendent  glory  is  at  hand.  As  relates  to  medicine* 
fte  orb  of  true  science  is  high  in  the  ascendantr    With  the 
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wrapt  eBtbasiasm  of  the  poet,  filmost  might  the  medical  phil6- 
sopher  exclaim, 

**  Maenos  ab  iatMjp  teclonm  naaoitar  oHol 
*^  Jam  nova  progenies  €<»1q  denuUiir  alto  !^ 

And  aimost  might  all  other  votaries  of  truth  unite  in  the  exckr 
malipn^  under  an  inspiring  convictLpn,  that  the  period  is  ap* 
proaching,  when  they  may,  without  vic^ting  her  ordin^mcei, 

address  to  their  Idol  the  additional  clause^   ' 

■  «tmia  jam  regnat  Apollo  £*' 
There  yet  remain,  connected  with  the  circulation  of  the  l)toodp 
^rther  considerations,  which  may 'perhaps  form  the  subject  of 
pother  article* 
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pheric  mir,  anttupon  ihe  bloody  ikiring  Respiration*    By '  JASeft 
BtYTHC,  D«  D.  Ph>fe8sor  of  Chemistry  in  Transylvania 
Unirersity^ 


It  is  known  to  every  person,  that  respimtion,  or  something 
onalogpttS  to  it,  is^  indispensable  to  the  rapport  of  ttfe;  dnd  fe# 
persons  can  be  ignorant,  that  in  man,  and  in  the  whole  trib« 
of  hot-blooded  animals,  tl^e  lungs  ane  the  orgiaiiB  by  whkh  this 
operation  is  peribrmed* 

RespiratioD  consi8t3  in -receiving  into  the  lungs  a  oertate  poc^ 
tion  o{  atmoqyherie  air  andagsun  exp^hig  it* 
>  The  operatiicm  of  breathing,  veiy  much  reiemMea  as  tor  tto 
nonanner  in  which  it  is  performed,  that  of  apfur  of  common  haaA 
bellows.  Every  one  knows  that  when  the  boards  of  the  b€Alow« 
are  sepamted^  the  air  rushes  in,  not  by  suctioo^butbypressute^ 
In  like  manner,  when  in  the  act  of  respiration  the  chest  ia  en4 
laired,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  presses  in,  to  fiH  <tp  Aia  cafia* 
city.  Eveiy  operation  of  this  kind  is  the  result  of  a  pfineipte 
in  fluids  known  to  every  school-boy,  via*  they  Will  aikrayS'iMr 
towards  that  place  where  die  presi^re  is  the  lecttt«  ilir*ifils6e< 
iitto  the  lungs  when  we  inspire,  for  the  vttf  ssMief  leascm  tbair 
water  runs  down  hill,    Ii^piraticm  ie  (be  wAj  part  of  Mpil^ 
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Hon  which  requires  ainy  muscular  action.  Expiration  \s  per* 
fpimed  bj  a  mere  suspension  of  action;  hence  expiration  is  vHt- 
Hfftys  the  last  act  of  a  dying  person^. 

The  fluid  inspired  by  animals  is  atmospheric  air;  and  the 
most  correct  experiments  have  ascertained,  that  no  other  fluid 
can  be  substituted  for  it.  Many  of  the  gases  have  been  tryed, 
but  all  sooner  or  later  have  proved  destructive.  Some  of  the 
gases  such  as  oxygen,  can  be  breathed  for  alength  of  time,  not 
only  with,  impunity,  but  perhaps  with  benefit  in  certain  disea- 
ses; but  if  persisted  in,  they  all  produce  such  a  change  upon 
the  system  as  to  induce  death ;  while  others,  su<^h  as  carbonic 
^cid  gas,  nitrogen  gas,  &c.  if  attempted  to  be  substituted  for 
atmospheric  air,  produce  almost  instant  death.  Science  there- 
fore pronounces  that  there  is  a  physical  and  wise  adaptation  of 
atmospheric  air  to.  animal  lifS^  It  is  this  adaptation  thatt  makes 
respiration  a  proper  subject  of  (^h^micail  inve^igatlon. 

Gaseous  bodies,  so  far  as  respiration  is  cpucerned^  may  be 
thrown  into  two  classes.  First,  irrespirable  gases.  Second,  res- 
pirable  gases.  Those  which  belong  to  the  first  class,  are  of  such 
a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  inhaled  at  all,  the  organs  of  res% 
piration  closing  spasmodically,  so  soon  as  the  gas  comes  in  con- 
tact with  thenu  Carbonic  acid  gas,  and  probably  alltfie  other 
acid  gases,  belong  to  this  class,  as  seems  to  be  proven  by  the 
experiments  of  many  chenuats,  and  particularly  of  Rozier. 

The  second  class  of  gases  may. be  inhaled,  and  again  exha^ 
led;  and  this  process  can  be  repeated,  several  times  upon  the 
same  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  but  finally  it  loses  its  powev 
of  sustaining  life,  and  is  converted  into  a  substance  that  is  high- 
ly poisonous,  and  produces  sufibcation  as  effectually  as  the  most  * 
noxious  gases ,  or  a  total  want  of  air. 

From  the  above  facta,  which  will  be  doubted  by  no  one^  we 
are  authorized  to  draw  the  following  conclusion,  which  presses 
itself  upon  us;  viz.  The  respiration  of  atmospheric  air  eitiier 
removes  some  offensive  matter  from  the  system,  or  imparts  socne 
essential  principle  to  it,  which  is  indispensable  to  life.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  air  sustains  life  principally,  if  not 
exclusively^  by  removing,  in  the  act  of  respiration,  some  oA 
feusive  matter  bfm  the  ^stenpu    To  suppose  the  air  to  vitalize 
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the  aninoial  system^  is  to  suppose  one  of  two  things;  either  that 
the  air  imparts  a  principle  which  itself  does  not  possess,  or 
that  the  air  itself  is  vital.  The  former  supposition  involves  an 
absurdity  in  philosophy.  The  latter  supposes  that  which  no 
sound  philosopher  has  ever  admitted.  It  supposes  the  air  to 
be  vital;  when  in  fact  it  is  no  more  entitled  to  this  predicate 
than  is  water. 

Dr.  Black's  simple  experiment  of  breathing  thiio*  lime-water, 
(a  perfectly  transparent  fluid,) and  presently  rendering  it  milky, 
indicating  a  conversion  of  the  Ume  into  a  carbonate  of  lime, 
is  a  decisive  proof  that  one  offensive  matter  iB  given  off  by 
respiration.  But  if  any  should  be  so  incredulous  as  to  dis* 
believe  this  palpable  indication,  let  him  paralleliee  this  ex^ 
periment  by  treating  two  portions  of  lime-water,  the  one  with 
air  expired  from  the  lungs,  the  other  with  a  few  drops  of  water 
rendered  acidulous  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid;  The  eye 
will  iminediately  point  out  the  identity  of  the  two  fluids.  But 
if  further  proof  bo  needed  of  this'identity,  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  will  produce  the  liberation  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  from  both,  and  the  deposit  of  the  sulphate  o£ 
lime. 

Thus' we  prove  that^cme  ofiensive  substance  is  thrown  off. 
from  the  system  by  respiration;  we  shall  presently  adduce  an- 
other proof  of  the  same  fact  as  it  respects  the  same  substance; 

No  one  will  be  disposed  to  question  that  another  substance, 
in  great  abundance,  is  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  respiration.. 
Water  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  expired  air;*  not  la 
the  state  of  vapour,  as  has  been  universally  supposed,  but 
merely  in  the  state  of  highly-attenuated  water. 

We  lay  this  dpwn  as  a  fact,  respecting  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion;  That  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  found  in  the  expired  air  is  considerably  less  than  that 
found  in  the  air  when  it  was  inspired.  There  is  not  a  chemist 
or  physiologist,  who  has  ever  denied  this  fact.  With  this  ac- 
knowledged principle  we  set  out. 
I*  ■  ■  I  III.  1 1 1  11       I        1^ 

•  I  hope  to  be  able  lo  prove  in  a  subsequent  paper,  that  water  rarely  exists 
in  the  atmosphere  in  the  state  of  vapour,  but  almost  always  in  that  of  chem- 
^eal  combinatioiu 
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It  appears  that  the  munber  of  respirations  id  a  given  time, 
differ  considerably  in  different  persons*  A  man  on  whom  I>r. 
.Menzcs  made  experiments,  breathed  only  fourteen  tines  in  a 
minute.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  breathed  twenty-si^  and  twenty- 
seven  times  in  a .  minute.  Dr.  Thompson  nineteen  times. 
We  think  the  average  may  be  placed  at  twenty.  Now  twenty 
respirations  in  a  minute,  will  give  1,200  in  one  hour,  and  28,800 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  quantity  of  air  pressed  in  and  emitted,  in  the  act  of 
jrespiration,  difiers  considerably  in  different  sized  men^  owing 
to  the  different  papacity  of  their  lungs.    I  have  taken  con- 
eiderable  pnins  to  compare  the  experiments  of  diiierent  phi- 
losopherson  tins  subject,  and  have  taken  as  a  pretty  near  ap 
proximation  to  tlic  truth  that  280  cubic  inches,  is  the  ordinary 
quantity  contained  in  the  lungs  of  a  full-grown  man;  and  that 
40  inches,  or  mm  seventh  of  the  nrhple  is  taken  in  and  tbrawa 
out,  at  every  ordinary  respiration.    This,  supposing  twenty 
vespiratipns  in  a  minute,  will  make  the  quantity  of  air  pressed 
in  and  thrown  out  of  the  lungs,  amount  to  800  cubic  inches  in 
each  minute,and  48,000  in  an  hpur^and  consequently  1,152,000 
inches  in  twenty-foqiE  hours,  which  ampunts  to  52  1-2  pounds 
avoirdupoise. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  these  calculations  for  two 
reasons.  Because  we  are  convinced  no  man  ever  did  or  ever 
will  make  any  successful  progress  in  science  who  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  aggregations  and  compositions,  and  looldnf  at 
them  in  detail.  It  is  easy  to  say  the  world  we  inhabit  is  made 
up  of  earth  and  water,  but  is  this  scie^e?  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  animal  system  is  vitalized  by  atmospheric  air,  but  is 
tliis  science,  or  does  the  proposition  impart  to  the  mind  any 
specific  idea  ?  But  I  have  another  reason  for  being  thns  minute 
in  the  above  calculations;  I  mean  to  make  another  use  of  this 
immense  quantity  of  1,152,000  cubic  inches  of  air  used  by 
<^very  man  in  twenty-four  hours;  this  use  will  appear  presently. 

We  will  noTT  endeavour  to  trace  the  changes  induced  by 
respiration.  It  is  evident  to  all,  that  these  changes  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.  Ist,  The  changes  produced  upon  the  air  expired. 
?d,  The  changes  produced  upon  the  blood  exposed  to  the  air 
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ttsptred.  Each  of  these  fscts  demandb  our  attentive  coDsidera- 
tioiu  We  are  indebted  to  Allela^  to  Davy  and  Boatock,  for  att 
ve  kooir  about  the  changes  produced  on  the  air  by  respiration* 
T^be  fidkywkig  are  the  changes.  Ist.  Part  of  the  oxygen  re»> 
plied  dtiappeara.  2d»  Carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  its  place* 
3d.  It  18  loaded  with  water,  whether  in  the  state  of  vapour  or 
otherwisoy  we  shall  not  now  st<^  to  enquire. 

According  to  Davy,  air  by  a  single  respiration  is  diminished 
£rom  one  seventh  to  one  hundredth  part  of  its  bulk.  Dr,  Bos-^ 
tock  take^  one  eighth  as  the  average  diminution,  «id  40  cubic 
inches  as  the  quantity  drawn  in  in  each  inspiration.  Thus  it 
will  foUow  that  half  a  cubic  inch  of  air  disappears  each  time 
we  respire.  This  in  a  day  would  make  14^400' cubic  inches^ 
What  becomes  of  this  14,400  cubic  inches,  of  air  that  disap* 
pears  in  tfie  ccHirse  of  a  day?  One  of  t^o  thing?  I  conceive 
fbu&i  take  place;  eifter  part  of  the  mtrogen  goes  into  the  cir- 
culation, whidi  i&not  contended  for  by  any^  nor  is  it  agreeable 
to  iact,  the  V4dume  of  nitrogen  expired  being  exactly  equal  ta 
the  volume  inspired;  or  a  portion  of  oxygen^ equal  (o  half  a( 
cubic  inch  in  each  respiration  goes  into  tbe-system.  Thuft  th^ 
cxfjloded  theory  of  Lavoisier,  will  be  received.  And  it  will 
be  found  to  be  true^  that  by  respiration  the  blood  is  oxygenized* 
This  we  believe  to  be  true.  We  shall  presently  see  if  it  be 
not  also  decarbonized. 

When  the  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  is  thrown  out  again^ 
it  contains  a  qo^tity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  did  not  exist  in 
it  previous  to  its  being  used  in  respkation.  Dr.  Menzes  er* 
loneously  supposed  that  ther  bulk  of  the  carbonic  acid  g/fHb 
formed,  was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed. 
Crawford  and  Davy  found  it  to  be  nearly  equal;  that  is  the 
hulk  of  the  whole  air  efnployed,  was  at  a  single  respiration  di- 
minished about  one  dighth  part,  or  half  a  cubic  inch;  and  as 
we  have  seen  above,  this  diminution  must  be  entirely  in  the 
oxygenous  part  of  the  air  inspired.  Therefore  this  eighth  part 
of  the  air  inspired,  or  half  a  cubic  inch  of  the  oxygen,  goes  to 
oxygenifEe  the  blood  at  each  inspiratiop,  while  the  rest  of  the* 
oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon,  secreted,  if  ypu  please^ 
irom  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  converts  it  into  carbonic  acid*. 
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in  which  form  it  is  expired.  I  know  it  has  beeii  s^id  that  HO 
gaseous  matter  can  exist  in  the  blood,  and  that  this  is  a  perfect* 
ly  homogeneous  fluid,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  untnie. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  ^/{uid  substance  in 
which  there  does  not  exist  some  gaseous  matter.  We  know 
that  water  contains  atmospheric  air  in  abundance^  and  that 
when  it  is  deprived  of  this  air,  itd  life-supporting  energies  ate 
diminished ;  and  I  know  that  blood  contains  carbon  in  the 
state  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  following  experiment  foUjr 
establishes  the  last  proposition* 

I  caused  a  wine  glasg  of  blood  to  be  drawn  from  the  drm  ot 
one  of  the  medical  classy  in  the  winter  of  1823-4.  I  ipstantly 
placed  this  blood  in  company  with  a  similar  glass,  having  re* 
cently-made  lime-water  in  it,  under  the  bell-glass  on  the  pomp 
plate,  and  exhausted  the  air  from  the  receiver,  and  permitted 
the  whole  to  remain  for  several  hours.  Upon  examination  a 
pellicle  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  lime-water.  How  was  this  pellicle  formed,  if  it  wafi  not 
by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  was  liberated  from  the  blood? 
I  am  not  ignorant,  that  so  tenacious  have  some  philosophers 
been  of  what  they  call  the  homogeneality  and  vitality  of  the 
blood,  that  they  have  contended  that  no  foreign  matter  could 
be  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  living  animal  without  inducing 
death.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  I  have  myself  in  company 
with  several  of  the  medical  class  of  Transylvania  University, 
injected  into  the  veins  of  dogs,  a  portion  of  laudanum,  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  of  the  prussiate  of  potash.  Each  of  these  sub- 
stances produced  its  legitimate  effects.  The  tartar  emetic 
puked  its  subject,  the  laudanum  induced  sleeps  and  tbe  most 
beautiful  prussian  blue,  was  formed  from  the  urine  of  the  third, 
by  the  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  Death  did  not  ensue 
in  either  case  n.or  any  alarming  symptoms. 

If  therefore  carbonic  acid,  in  the  state  of  gas  is  found  in  the 
blood,  and  even  liquid  substances  may  be  made  to  circulate 
in  that  fluid  without  doing  injury,  why  may  we  not  suppose 
half  a  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  to  pass  into  the  circulation  in  each 
-  respiration?  Besides  it  is  well  known  that  two  effects  invaria- 
bly follow  upon  exposing  a  portion  of  blood  drawn  from  a  vein 
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b(  any  tiMiBai  to  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas.  1st.  The  black 
venous  blood  becomes  florid.  ?d.  The  volume  of  the  air  is  di- 
minMied.  Saj-B  Dr.  Edward  Goodwin,  in  the  sixty-first  page 
of  his  small  work  on  ^  The  connexion  of  UflPVith  respiration,^^ 
^h  has  been  often  asserted^  that  Mack  biood  fresb  drawn,  and 
exposed  to  oxygen  becomes  florid.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  I  ench^ed  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  in  a  glass 
receiver  inverted  in  quicksilver,  and  introdu{;ed  into  it  four 
ounces  of  blood  frerii  drawn  from  the  jugular  vein  of  a  sheep; 
the  blood  became  instantly  very  florid,  and  the  quicksilver 
seemed  to  ascend  a  little  in  the  receiver.  To  ascertain  this 
latter  circumstance,*  I  repeated  the  experiment  three  or  four 
times;  the  change  of  colour  was  always  very  sodden,  and  after 
several  minutes,  the  quicksilver  ascended  two  or  three  lines* 
It  is  evident  then  that  oxygen  air  chanjges  the  colour  of  the 
blood,  and  that  a  small  portion  o{  the  air  disappears  in  th^ 
process.^'  But  are  the  changes  in  this  experiment  similar  to 
those  in  respiration?  I  would  infer  that  they  arc  induced  by 
the  same  cau^e.  My  principal  object  in  making  this  quotation^ 
is  not  to  prove  that  the  oxygen  inspired  is  the  cause  of  the 
change  of  th6  colour  of  the  blood,  for  we  are  not  on ,  that  sub* 
ject  now,  but  to  prove  that  the  blood,  even  after  having  been 
drawn  from  the  vein  combines  either  mechanically  or  chemi- 
cally^ probably  the  latter,  with  a  small  portion  o(  oxygen,  when- 
ever tliat  gas  is  presented  to  it.  Can  we  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple account  for  the  rising  of  the  quicksilver  m  the  above  ex- 
periment? Take  another  experiment  from  the*  same  work, 
page  fiily-first. 

The  volume  of  air  taken  into  the 
lungs  at  a  single  respiration 
contained, 

Nitrogen  80 

Oxygen  18 

Carbonic  acid  2 


The  volume  of  air  expel- 
led at  the  next  expira- 


tion^ 


Nitrogen  80 

Oxygen  5 

Carbonic  acid  13 


98 


100 

It  appears  from  the  above  experin^ient,  that  in  a  complete 

i|espiration,  the   nitrogen   remains  unchanged,  that  thirteen 

parts  of  oxygen  have  disappeared,  and  that  eleven  of  carbom'c 

Li 
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acid  liave  been  generated,  and  that  the  whbl^  volume  is  di- 
minished by  two.  The  very  striking  similarity  between  this 
and  the  above  calculation,  inust  strike  every  attentive  reader. 
We  are  now  considering  the  eflect  produced  by  respiration  on 
the  ain  When  we  come  to  consider  its  effects  upon  the  ani- 
mal system,  and  especially  upon  the.bk>od^  we  shall  consider 
whetlier  these  effects  Are  mechanical  er  chemical.  In  the 
mean  time  we  ask  by  what  power  is  the  air  acted  upon  in  Ibe 
process  of  respiration?  We  answer,  the  effects  ai'e  cheRUcal, 
whoever  or  whatever  the  chemist  may  be. 

What  do  we  mean  by  chemistry?  I  answer  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  by  it,  than  the  composing  ahd  the  decomposing 
powers  of  nature,  and  that  too  whether  these  powers  are  resi- 
dent in  living  or  dead  matter.  The  atmosphere  is  decomposed 
by  the  process  of  respiration,  that  is  the  oxygen  is  separated 
from  the  nitrogen,  and  a  tertium  quid  is  formed,  to  all  the 
amount  ef  eleven  parts  in  one  hundred,  and  two  parts  of  the 
oxygen  have  disappeared.  And  now  is  it  any  matter  whether 
this  decomposition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  composition  of  car- 
bonic acid  be  formed  in  Sir  Humphrey  Da^7'8  lungs  or  in  his 
eudiometer?  Is  it  less  chemical  because  it  is  |>erfonxied  by 
attraction  that  never  fails^  except  the  laboratory  is  out  of  order, 
or  some  of  the  vessels  broken? 

.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  sound  philosophers  have  excluded 
chemistry  altogether  from  the  living  world.  They  have  put 
into  th«  hands  of  the  chemist,  a  very  short  sceptre,  and  they 
have  commanded  him  not  to  presume  to  extend  his  reign  be- 
yond dead  matter.  Now  if  this  command  had  been  issued  in 
mild  terms,  accompanied  by  sober  philosophical  reasonings, 
perhaps  all  the  distinguished  chemists  of  the  age  would  have 
been  disposed  to  have  expunged  from  their  works,  those  chap 
ters  denominated  ^vegetable  and  animal  chemistry. ^^  But  as 
this  has  not  been  done,  they  choose  to  retain  those  chapters, 
adding  something  to  them  in  each  edition  of  their  works. 
The  whole  of  animal  aad  vegetable  developments,  are  by  tlie 
first  mentioned  set  of  philosophers,  consigned  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  power  denominated  vitality.  But  we  are  not  told 
by  wh^t  law  this  power  maintains  its  sway.  Now  this  is  the  very 
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tMog  we  are  in  quest  of,  and  we  must  still  iusist  upon  haTing 
those  laws  classed  or  expbined*  If  wc  say  that  this  and  that 
and  every  composition  and  decomposition,  that  is  perpetually 
going  on  in  living  bodies  is  the  effect  of  vitality,  and  stop  there  ^ 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  mode  of  philosophising,  partakes  much 
of  the  peripatetic  school  of  antiquity*  This  vitaHty  savours 
very  much  of  the  occult  qualities  of  Aristotle.  To  make  myself 
understood,  the  great  author  of  our  being  has  formed  the  vari* 
ous  organs  of  our  bodies,  for  various  purposes.  The  lungs  to 
breathe;  the  stomach  for  digestion;  the  liver  for  the  secretion 
of  bile.  Now  supposing  air  to  be  presented  to  the  lungs  by 
•  respiration,  they  possess  a  relation  to,  or  an  affinity  for,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere;  t^ey  therefore 
combine  with  that  portion  and  pass  it  on  to  the  blood,  now 
flowing  through  them.  Another  portion  of  the  oxygen  conh 
bines  with  another  kind  of  matter  called  carbon,  for  which 
the  proper  organs  have  a  repulsion;  call  these  organs  if  you 
please  seoreting  ^organs.  This  carbonic  acid  now  formed, 
along  with  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  'inspired,  b  thrown  off« 
This  <:loses  the  cheniical  process,  so  far  as  tlie  air  used  in  rcs^, 
piration  is  concerned.  But  the  moment  the  nitrogen  and  the 
newly  formed  carlxmic  acid  are  completely  expelled  from  the 
mouth,  a  mechanical  principle  begins  to  operate.  The  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air  falls  down, 
and  the  nitrogen  which  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air  rises  up, 
and  leaves  a  free  passage  for  an  uncontaminated  pprtion  of  air 
to  enter  the  lungs.  Minute  observations  of  this  kind  on  nature 
naake  up  philosophy.  They  have  a  most  powerful  tendency 
to  impress  the  elevated  mind,  with  just  notions  of  the  o&conomy, 
wisdom  and  power,  of  the  great  hand  which  has  put  together 
this  stupendous  frame  of  things;  and  the  study  of  the  works 
of  nature  afibrds  the  most  delightful  gratification. 

*^  Nature  exhaustle^  sty],  htu  power  to  wanpi 
^^  And  erery  change  preseyits  a  Dovel  charm." 

But  to  proceed.  Take  the  liver;  its  office  is  to  secrete  bile. 
Does  the  liver  create  the  bile?  or  does  it  do  any  thing  more 
tlian  attract,  and  connect  the  approxiniate  and  iiltim<iie  ele- 
ments of  that  fluid,  which  are  presented  to  it  in  the  course  of 
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circulatioii*  Now  who  does  not  know  that  what  is  callctl 
cretioB,  is  a  vitgi  act,  that  is,  that  it  is.  the  act  of  a  living  beingw 
But  who  is  prepared  to  say  that  the  great  author  6(  our  beings 
has  ii<^  so  ordered  things,  that  the  blood  ia  carried  into  the 
liver  ill  a  state  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  forwatioa  of  biJe,  the 
result  of  the  pecuUar  structure,  leogth^  ajad  arrangement  of 
the  vesselfi  carrying  it,  and  that  the  arrangewentof  the  vessels 
which  constitute  the  organ,,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  allow  the 
olenaents  of  the  bil&tp  separate  fvooo  tl)>e^'gefieral  n^ass,  and  re- 
uniting to  Ibrmtbe  fluid;  or  who  can  pix)Ye  that  the  same  re- 
jpulsion  does  i)ot  exist  hetwech  that  organ  and  the  maimer  of 
urine,  that  docs  between  two  bodies,  siimlarly  electrified? 

One  o£  New  tea's  law^  of  plalosopbi^ing  was,  ^  that*  similar 
efiects  ouglit  to  be  ascribed  to.  similar  cai^esi»'r  Let  us  exem- 
phfy  it.  We  will  pot  into  a  confined  portioo  of  atntospberic 
air^any  small  animal;  At  first  it  breathes  with  ease.  At  every 
respiration  a  portion  of  oxygen  disappears.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  animal  bbours  for  breath.  la  a  few  otin^tes  more  it  ia  in 
convulsions,  and  presently  it  dies  in,  great  agony.  You  now 
analize  the  air  in  the  vessel,  and  you.  scarcely  find  ihe  troce  of 
oxygen  in  it.  We  take  a  simikuc  portioa  of  atmo^heric  air. 
We  introduce  into  the  vessel  some  substanne^  which  will  decomr 
pose  the  air,  and  combine  with  the  oxygen.  We  now  introduce 
a  similar  animal  into  the  vesseL  It  dies  as  ins^tly  as  if  you 
had  poured  hydrocyanic  acid  into  its  mouth,  and  in  convulsive 
agony,  as  did  the  first  animaU     Are  both  these  chemical  ef*  i 

fccts?    Or  areeitber  of  them  sucli? 

The  truth  is,  ttiat  it  is  in  the  widely  extended  field  of  animap 
ted  nature,  that  chemistry  exerts  its  ever  varying  and  abtioai 
unlimited  powen  The  oak  was  a  twig  an  hundred  years  ago. 
Upon  this  twig  the  light  at  heaven  was  poured.  That  twig 
possessed  the  power  of  decomposing  the  light  itselC  Upon  it 
fell  the  rain,  and  the  winds,  k,  in  its  small,  but  powerful  labo- 
ratory, manufactured  both  to  its  own  purpos'es.  The  soil  itsell* 
was  made  to  yield  up  its  fatness,  and  now  it  stands  the  gloty  of 
the  forest. 

The  unorganized  atoms  of  matter  that  descended  into  th« 
womb  of  the  n^other.  is  presently  endowed,  by  the  aJ 
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ziug  power  of  the  creator  with  life.  This  life  is  sustained  for 
a  time  by  its  connexion  with  the  parent.  FreseDtly  its  organs 
are  developed,  aiid  it  sees  the  light  and  breathes  the  air.  Anon 
it  isaman,  and  now  consumes  forty-six  thousand  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen  per  diem;  and  decomposesabout  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five cubic  feet  of  air  in  the  same  time  and  renders  it  unfiff 
ibr  the  support  of  animal  life.  This  contaminated  air  passes  on 
to  the  next  vegetable,  and  is  again  regenerated.  Thus  the 
animated  and  vegetable  creation^  mutually  sustain  each  other* 

Volumes  for  aught  I  know,  have  been  fy^ritten  upon  what 
philosq>hers  .call  the  vital  priiiciple.  You  would  sometime^k 
think  it  even  the  soul  of  the  universe.  Always  it  is  represent- 
ed as  above  the  ordinary  principles  of  science  in  its  energies.  But 
I  am  afraid  it  is  a  phrase  without  a  meaning.  At  any  rate  on 
this  subject  I  profess  the  most  profound  veneration  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  Paul.  .  **  It  is  In  God  that  wc  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.'' 

Thus  we  have  eodeavoured  to  trace  some  of  the  effects  pro* 
duced  upon  the  air  by  respiration*  In  a  subsequent  paper  we 
shall  endeavour  to  traos  some  of  the  elTects  produced  upon  the 
animated  system  in  general,  and  especiaJly  the  blood  by  tho 
same  pA>cess. 

Art.  VI. — ^^  case  of  Purpura  Hcemorrhagica^  zcith  observations. 
By  LuNsroRD  P.  Yandell,  M.  D.  of  Murfreesborough, 
Tennessee. 


Miss  G.  daughter  of  a  respectable  fanner  of  this  vicinity, 
aged  about  eighteen  years,  of  a  stout  frame,  and  robust  habit, 
was  attacked  on  the  15th  of  January,  1827,  with  pleurisy,  blend- 
ed with  peripneumonic  symptoms.  The  attack  being  violent, 
an  energetic  practice,  consisting  of  venesection,  cathartics,  and 
nauseating  doses  of  antimony,  was  resorted  to.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  more  than  once,  and  calomel, 
in  ten  grain  doses,  was  given  for  several  ni^lits  in  surco=>ion, 
followed  by  saline  purgatives  next  day.  Blisters  and  diapho- 
retics SMccceded,  in  due  time,  and  the  di-^oaic  appeared  to  be 
"  the  treatment. 
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But  on  the  fifth  day  of  her  indisposition,  the  patient  expe- 
rienced an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  by  which  she  Was  alarmingly 
prostrated.  It  yielded,  however,  in  a  few  days,  to  opium  and 
acetate  of  lead,  conjoined  with  the  compound  powder  of  iper 
cacaan;  and  by  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  she  was, 
again,  speedily  convalescent. 

On  the  30th  we  heard  from  her,  at  which  time  she  was  con- 
sidered cured.  We  saw  her,  incidentally,  on  the  31st,  she 
was  engaged  in  light  manual  labour,  but  she  still  experienced 
some  pain  in  the  breast,  slight  cough  and  dyspncea.  Believiog 
that  some  vestige  of  the  disease^  in  the  shape  of  sub-acute  iu- 
flammation  still  remained,  we  ordered  her  a  grain  of  calomel, 
with  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  opium  every  night  on  going  to  bed, 
frith  a  view  of  producing  an  alterative  effect. 

We  left  our  patient  hoping  to  hear  no  more  of  the  case.  But 
the  worst  was  yet  to  follow;  On  the  5th  of  February  she  was 
attacked  with  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  gums,  which  re<* 
sisting  all  the  domestic  remedies  of  tl>e  family,  caused  us  to  be 
called  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th.  When  we  arrived  at  her  bed  side 
we  found  her  prostrated  to  the  lowest  point<*^her  countenance 
exsanguinousand  sunken— rher  voice  weak  and  tremulous — ^pulsc 
extremely  frequent  and  scarcely  perceptible — the  haemorriiage 
from  her  nose  and  gums  still  in  progress.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  upon  a  slight  muscul(ir  efibrt,  she  had  once  experienced 
syncope. 

Upon  examination  we  found  her  extremities  covered  witli 
petechias,  and  were  informed  that  they  existed  on  other  parts 
of  the  body.  They  were  to  be  seen  lining  the  tongue,  gum^  and 
£iuccs.  Blood  capic,  occasipn(illy,  from  the  ears,  and  from 
the  no^^trils  it  fell  in  drops  without  inteni^i^sion.  It  was  eject- 
ed from  the  mouth  with  the  saliva. 

Tlie  whole  class  of  vegetable  and  mineral  styptics  had  been 
gpnc  over  without  effect — the  bleeding  continuing,  and  the 
patient  in  the  most  imminent  peril. 

Witlioutloss  of  time  we  commenced  with  bark  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  doses  as  large  as  her  stomach  would  bear.  A 
gargle  made  of  borax,  and  cold  cloths  to  the  back  of  her  neck, 
wore  conjoined,  witli  lomporary  advantage. 
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In  a  few  days,  under  this  course^  the  hafsmorrhage  ceased— 
tiie  vital  powers  rallied — ^the  petechial  spots  disappeared;  and 
considering  her  extreme  debility,  she  enjoyed  a  rapid  confds 
lescence,  and  is  now  iii  the  ei^oyment  of  good  health, 

REMARKS. 

This  case  fell  under  our  care  during  the  first  winter  of  our 
professional  labours,  when  we  had  enjoyed  little  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammatpry  affections  of  the  breast.  In  the 
management  of  it,  it  is  possible  we  committed  errors.  Cathar- 
tics were  possibly  administered  too  freely  in  the  acute  stage  of 
the  complaint.  The  diarrhoea,  with  the  consequent  extreme 
prostration,  was  probably  produced  by  this  catisc. 

It  IS  our  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  mercury,  In  the  subse^ 
qnent  treatment,  intended  to  remove  sub-acute  inflammatioii 
was  judioious;  although  it  was  l^lamed  with  the  whole  train  of 
disastrous  consequences  which  ensued.  *0f  all  the  articles  of 
tbe  materia  medica  it  is  known  to  possess  the  most  sovereign 
controul  over  inflammatory  affections  of  a  chronic  character.. 

It  is  however  possible  that  the  calomel  was  the  cause  of  the 
purpura.  We  cannot  calculate  for  those  inscmtable  attributes 
of  the  animal  oeconomy — idiosyncrasies.  They  are  asccrtaio* 
ed  only  by  experience,  which,  in  these  cases,  comes  always  too 
late* 

Although  clearly  indicated  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  sBIl 
possible,  that  owing  to  lome  unforeseen  peculiarity  of  the  pa- 
tient's constitution,  the  mineraj  to  her  was  poisonous.  No 
ptyalism  was  produced ,  but  the  bleeding  took  place  in  about 
five  days  after  she  commenced  the  use  of  the  medicine*  Dr. 
Bateman,  in  his  synopsis,  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who  died 
of  purpura  hsemorrhagica — the  disease  coming  ^on  during  a 
severe  salivation,  which  had  been  agcidcntally  induced  by  a 
few  grains  of  mercury,  given  in  ccHnbi^atiouwith  opium  for  ther 
cure  of  rheumatism.'^ 

If  the  calomel  was  not  to  blame,  wllat  produced  the  dise^^^et 
We  would  answer  a  congestion  of  die  lungs.  Symptoms  of 
pulmonary  engorgement  continued  to  exist  after  the  disease  ap- 
peared to  be  cured — after  the  pat^enthad  resumed  her  ordina* 
ry  habits  and  occupation^ 
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Lac!incc,in  his  work  on  the  chest,  speaking  of  the  diagnosis 
of  peripneimionj,  remarks,  "it  often  happens  that  persons  af- 
fected with  pciipneumony,  after  the  use  of  antiphlogistics,  ap- 
pear almost  cured  for  a  few  days:  the  fever  and  pain  g6  off,  the 
cough  becomes  less  frequent,  and  the  expectoration  trifling; 
the  strength  and  appetite  return;  but  we  learn  by  the  cylinder 
andpercusMon  that  the  pulmonaiy  engorgement  remains  qui  to 
undiminished.  Accordingly,  in  such  cases,  we  find  that  after  a 
deceitful  convalescence  of  a  few  days,  or  e\'cn  weeks,  the  ex- 
haustion, with  cerebral  congestion,  and  d3'spnoea,  carries  off  the 
patient." 

We  have  submitted  this  case,  with  our  treatment  in  it,  tothr* 
public — subjecting  ourselves  thus  to  the  scrutiny  and  criticism 
of  our  professional  brethren — with  a  hope  that  it  may  reflect 
some  light  on  the  cause  and  character  of  this  singular  and  ob- 
dcure  disease.  We  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility,  and  arc  con- 
scious that  fault  may  be  found  with  our  treatment.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  was  correct;  at  least  the  patient  re- 
covered. 

It  is  only  by  collecting  facts  and  making  from  them  legitimate 
deductions^  that  we  can  hope  to  improve  the  science  of  medi- 
cine.— "Nunquam  aliquid  magni  facias  ex  mera  conjectura 
aut  hypothcsi." 


Art.  VII. — Case  of  Dyspepsia.  By  John  A.  Turner,  RJ.  D. 
of  Salem,  Fauquier  County,  Virginia;  communicated  \n  a 
letter  to  Alfred  T.  McGill,  M.  D.  of  Winchester,  Frederick 

counlv,  Virii^inia. 


In  May  1S2G,  I  was  roijuested  to  vi^il  Mr.  J.  F.  a  gentleman  . 
of  twcnly-five  or  thirty  years  of  age.  of  melancholic  tempera- 
ment. 

He  had  been  for  several  years,  employed  in  teaching  a  coun- 
try school;  but  he  was  not  sensible  of  any  disturbance  of  his 
health,  from  his  sedentary  pursuit,  prior  to  February  1 825. 
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^A  the  2l8tof  that  month,  he  left  home  as  well  as  usual,  to 
ride  ibout  thirty  miles.  It  was  a  cold,  snowy  day.  WhilH 
Hding  along,  he  was  attacked  suddenly  with  a  violent  palpita- 
tion  of  the  heart,  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  numbness  over  the 
whole  body.  He  could  scarcely  move  the  tongue  in  attempt* 
ing  to  articulate ;  the  hands  and  feet  were  somewhat  paralyzed; 
and  he  experienced  a  remarkable  sense  of  coldness  in  the  sto^ 
mach  and  bowels,  which  was  greatly  increased  by  swallowing 

* 

u  very  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  He  had  breakfasted  on 
the  morning  previous  to  this  attack,  on  fresh  fish« 

The  paralytic  symptoms,  in  a  short  time  disappeared ;  but 
firotm  the  time  of  the!  attack,  the  digestive  power  was  greatly 
impaired. 

He  had  scarcely  any  appetite,  experienced  great  oppression 
from  the  smallest  quantity  of  Solid  aliment  received  into  the 
stomach,  and  suffered  excessively  from  flatulence.  His  flesh 
and  strength  no\V  began  to  decline  irapidly.  The  sense  of  cold-^ 
ness  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  continued,  and  was  so  much  in- 
creased by  cold  water,  that  he  drank  none  for  several  months; 

On  the  23d  of  February,  two  days  after  his  attack,  he  con- 
sulted Dr.  W.  who  gave  him  two  or  three  mercurial  cathartics, 
at  short  intervals,  and  subsequently  prescribed  pills  oi  rhubarb 
and  asafoetida,  without  much  benefit. 

In  April  following,  I  visited  him  in  consultation  with  Dr.  W« 
We  found  him  suffering  with  loss  of  appetite^  nausea,  gastric 
oppression,  flatulence,  great  lassitude  and  want  of  energy,  with 
extreme  depression  of  spirits.  ^ 

We  recommended  two  or  three  emetics  of  ipecacuanha  at 
intervals  of  three  days,  to  be  followed  by  sulphate  of  iron  and 
elixir  of  vitriol,  with  exercise  and  cold  bathi  By  this  treatment 
he  'seemed  to  improve,  and  gained  strength  enough  to  ride 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles. 

On  the  21st  June,  the  morning  being  very  warm,  he  fhtigued 
himself  at  work  and  was  again  attacked  with  numbness.  On 
the  following  day,  he  took. an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  and  re- 
commenced the  gse  of  the  tonic,  which  was  prescribed  pre- 
viously. On  the  2 jtb  of  the  same  month,  after  dining  on  lamb, 
he  had  an  attack  of  QiJtmbness  more  violent  than  (jiny  of  the 

At 
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preceding.  Dr.  W.  was  present,  and  gave  him  spt.  com.  cexr. 
and  ether.  He  now  continued  to  use  the  solution  of  iron  in 
eli^liir  of  yij^rio]  until  fall;  but  his  emaciation  progresdrelj  in* 
creased,  until  the  weatiier  beeame  cool^  when  he  again  re« 
cruited  a  !HtIe. 

In  DecenAer  of  tb^  sanke  j^ar  he  again  grew  ttrorse^  and 
continued  to  decline  until  the  10th  of  May  1&26,  #hen  I  was 
requested  tp  attend  hin^ 

His  appeai^ce  was  now  indicaitive  of  eict^eme  debttity. 
He  was  scarcely  able  ta  walk  across  the  floor  of  his  room, 
and  frequently  felt  pain  when  in  the  erect  posture.  The  in- 
capeicfty  &r  mental  exertion  was  so  great,  that  an  attettipt  to 
read  or'  write,  gave  him  violent  bead-ache,  with  a  sense  of 
9U^Qg9  f^ompeUing  him  tu  li^  dowii^  He  suffered  ao  much 
ftrom  oppression  after  taking  a.  few  ipiodathfuls  of  food,  thM  be 
fj^lt  an  unwillingness  to.  eat  any  thing,  at  all.  He  was  greatly 
distressed  with  flatulence;  but  what  is  very  remaricable,  his 
bowels  were  nearly  as  regular  as  when  in  health.  The  skin 
W^s  dry,  sbrXveUedy  and  scurfy,  and  he  complained  of  its  ex- 
l^aling  an  odour  like  that  of  the  African. 

Thinking,  from  my  previous  inrq>res8ions,  that  this  gentleman 
could  not  bear  evacuation  of  any  kind,  I  commenced  the  tieatr 
ment  with  carb.  of  iron,  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  chaly«- 
beate  wine  and  other  tonics  successively.  I  at  the  same  time 
prescribed  the  nicarm  bath  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  with 
friction^  of  finely  pulv^ised  salt  every  day,  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  skin. 

18tb  May.  He  complains  much  of  giddiness  and  some  un* 
easiness  of  the  head,  with  entire  incapacity  for  mental  exertion* 
Suspecting^  from  the  manner  in  which  the  case  commenced, 
Uiat  there  might  lie  some  primary  affection  of  tiie  brain,  giving 
rise  to  the  loss  of  tone  in  the  stomach,  in  common  with  the 
otter  transient  paralytic  8ynq>toma,  and  the  condition  of  the 
system  stittseemii^  to  prohibit  evacuation,  I  determined  to  try 
the  effect  of  counter-irritation  over  the  cervical  vertebrae — 
with  this  view  I  directed  tartar  emetic  ointmpnt  to  be  rubbed 
on  twice  a  day  until  the  eruption  appeared.  The  eruption  ap» 
pcared  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  use  of  the  ointment  was  com* 
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nenced,  and  flie  neck  continued  sore  for  sbt*  months  but  I  vtm 
not  able  to  observe  any  effect  from  it.    * 

The  tonic  treatment  waa  continued'  untrl  the'  first  of  June, 
With  the  warm  bath  and  frictions.  The  skin  had  now  greatfy 
improved;  it  was  soft  and  lively  instead  of  b^ing- harsh  sMt 
scurij,  and  it  had  entirely  lost  its  disgu^ing  odbur ;  but  my  pa« 
fient  was  evidently  weaker  and  more  emaciated^,  being  ^ow  lUi^ 
able  to  walk  without  assistance. 

On  the  7th  o(  June,  after  having  had  some  conversation  with 
my  fliend  Dr.  Cooke  of  Winchester,  I  determined  to. make 
trial  of  the  mode  of  treatment  advised  by  him,  altlioikgh'  Istill 
thought  that  my  patiettfs  case  called  loudly  for  tonSc,  rather 
than  evacuating  remedies.  I  directed  him  to  take  three  of  the 
Allowing  pills  every  evening,  viz. 
R.  CalomeL  Aloes  Socot. 

Puhr.  Rhei^  aal  grs.  25»  M.  P.  pill.  20^ 

These  produced  three  or  four  dark  and  consistent  discharges' 
on  the  following  morning.     This  prescription  wab  continued 
without  any  very  material  change,  until  the  36th  of  June* 
The  discharges  were  generally  consistent  and  dftrk,  tbou^ 
Aiey  were  occasionally  serous  and  of  lighter  colour.    At  thi» 
time,  he  began  to  complain  much  of- acidity,  whidh  he  had  not 
done  before,  and  seemed  more  distresGied  with  flatulence  and' 
oppression:  I  prescribed  the  ley  of  hickory  asbe»  and  soot, 
which  afiforded  temporary  relief.    I  now  thought  of  conibimnj^ 
a  tonic  with  the  puigative,  and  struck  upon,  the  foUowing-; 
R.  Ptilv.  Rhei  40  grs.  Aloes  Socot.  20  grs. 
Ipecacuan.  15  grs.  Sulph.  Ferr*  10  grs. 
M,  F.  pill.  30. 

Three  of  these  pills  taken  at  bed  iivQ0j  generaUy  produced^ 
two  or  'three  discharges  next  morning.  He  continued  these 
pills,  three  every  levening,  until  October,  when  he  comment' 
ced,  taking  thepi  every  other  evening.  Their  use  every^  other  * 
evening  was  continued  until  January,  when  they^  were  dikiflii* 
tinued.  During  the  whole  treatment,  as  well  whilst  he  was^ 
under  the'  tonic  plan,  as  after  the  commencement  of  the  par* 
gative  course,  his  diet  consisted  of  milkand  mush  orchocriate^ 
'with  an  occasional  allowance  of  chicken  at  dbmen    He  Wi9 
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^carcelj  any  drink  except  milk,  water  being  disagreeable  to 
him. 

Fpr  the  purpose  of  giving  abetter  view  of  the  improvemcut 
<)f  his  case,  under  the  tonic  and  purgative  course,  I  have  set 
<Jown  from  a  note-book  kept  by  the  patient,  the  gradual  iu- 
creaseof  his  weight.    On  the  1st  July,  four  days  after  he  be- 
gan to  use  this  combination,  he  weighed  115  pounds;  on  the  3d 
of  the  same  month,  116;  5th,  117;  10th,  118;  24th,  119,  and 
was  able  to  walk,  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  two  Inon^h^; 
26th,  1?0;  29th,  121;    August  lOlh,  126;  24th,  127,  and  waJ 
able  to  ride  on  horseback;  9th  September,  128;  14th,  129; 
18th,  130;  25th,  131;  Uth  October,  13C;  19th,  140;  9th  ^fo-' 
yember,  143;    Peceniber  2nd,  148;    20th,  151;  January  6th, 
1827,  155.     Since   thie  date  he  has  continued  to  enjoy  his 
usual  health,  but  he  has  not  ventured  to  depdrt  from  the  rule 
of  diet,  which  confined  him  to  milk  and  the  white  meats,  with 
corn  bread  or  mush. 

REMARKS. 
The  practice  alluded  to  in  the  above  communication,  con- 
Bists  m  producing  two  or  three  copious  but  consistent  dischar. 
gesfrom  the  bowels  every  day.     This  is  in  most  cases  best  ef- 
fected by  such  a  compound  as  the  one  first  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Turner.  Half  the  quantity  of  calomel  however,  is  sufficient  in 
general  to  effect  tlie  purpose,  and  is  not  apt  to  affect  the  mouth. 
1  he  pill  commonly  used  by  the  writer  is  the  following,  the 
medicines  being  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  water  alone. 
R.  Aloes  Socot.  Rh.  p.ulv.  aa.  grs.  48, 
Cal.  grs.  24,  TA.  F.  pil.  24. 
It  is  indispensable  that  the  discharges  be  consistent;  watery 
thm  discharges  are  decidedly  injurious.     The  latter  are   vtL 
dncednotonlyby  the  more  active  cathartics,  as  jah-.;,  scam- 
mony.&c    and  by  the  saline  cathartics,  as  the  sulplmte  of  mag- 
nesia, but  by  too  large  a  dose  of  the  compound  above  recom- 
mended.    Thus ,  if  two  pills  produce  two  or  three  copious  con- 
sistent passages,  four  will  in  the  same  patient  generally  cause 
them  to  be  too  .erous.      I„  some  instances  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  dose  to  one  pill  or  half  of  one,  or  even  to  leave  out  Uie 
Ehubarb  altogether,  in  order  to  obtain  consistent  passage* 
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This  practice  was  adopted  by  the  writer  a  number  of  years 
since,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  legitimate  inference  from* 
the-  theory  he  entertains  of  the  nature  of  dyspepsia,  that  such 
evacuations  ,must  be  beneficial.     The  practice  has  been  deci-' 
dcdiy  successful . 

In  the  case  stated  above,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  dischar- 
ges about  the  26th  of  June  were  occasionally  serous  and  light 
coloured;  at  which  time  the  patient  began  to  complain  of  acid- 
ity, &c.  Dr.  Turner  then  thought  it  advisable  to  unite  a  tonic 
withttthe  cathartic. 

With  respect  io  the  appearance  of  acidity,  or  of  any  other 
single  symptom,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  course  of  the* 
successful  treatment  of  a  case  of  dyspepsia,  there  will  be 
moments  in  which  the  symptoms  will  be  more  severe  than  they 
have  been  for  a  few  days  previous,  and  times  when  symptoms 
not  before  observed,  will  appear.  If  the  amendment  is  on  the 
whole  sensible  and  s.teady,  the  mode  of  treatment  is  evidently 
proper,  and  we  should  persist  in  it. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  pill,  which  in  the  above 
communication  is  called  a  compound  of  a  tonic  with  a  purga- 
tive, had  precisely  the  effect  desired  from  the  pill  of  rhubarb, 
aloes  and  calomel.  With  Regard  to  the  tonic  efiect,  little  bene- 
ficial influence  ought  to  be  attributed  to  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron  once  a  day,  which  is  the  quantity  contain- 
ed in  three  of  the  pills  mentioned  as  being  last  advised,  when 
we  consider  how  little  good  efiect  was  produced  by  the  ample 
exhibition  of  tonics  mentioned  in  the  forepart  of  this  valuable 
oonununication«  C. 


Art.  VIII. — Case  of  Hydrothorax*      By  Hugh  Holmes  Mc^ 

• 

GuiRE,  WL  D.  of  Winchester,  Frederic  county,  Virginia. 


A  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  had  in  the  winter 
of  1823  an  attack  of  asthma  in  Washington  City,  from  which 
he  did  not  perfectly  recover;  having  during  the  succeeding 
spring  and  summer  occasional  attacks  of  difficult  breatliing. 
In  the  fall  of  1824,  he  had  the  yellow  fever  in  Natchez,  from 
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whidihe  recovered;  .but  the  difficulty  of  breathing  still  contkn- 
iilng,  hid  physicians  called  it  hydrothorax  and  advised  calo- 
mel, squills,  and  digitalis  in  equal  quantities^  in  three  grain 
doses.  This  medicine  operated  actively  on  bi»  bowels  aad  re- 
lieved him  very  much;  but  affected  his  sight  to  ducb  a* degree 
Ihat  he  was  not  able  to  read,  and  with  difficulty  could  write. 

Afler  discontinuing  this  medicine  for  six  weeks,  he  relapsed 
into  his  former  situation,  when  he  was  advised  to  take  tincture 
«f  digitalis  id  doses  of  ei^t  drops^  and  a  pill  of  calomel  and 
sqnills  of  a  grain  each,  night  and  morning.  .  Not  being,  r^liev* 
cdby  this  treatment,  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a-  sea* 
Toyage  by  New-Orleans  to*  New-¥ork.  He  continued*  to  get 
worse  upon  his  passage,  and.  was  so  weak  when  he  arrived  in 
New-York,  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him  ih>m>the  diip 
to  his  lodgings.  He  remained  in  the  city  for  two  we^k^yaod 
consulted  some  physicians  but  was  not  iielieved*  He  then  tia* 
veiled  to  Philadelphia' and  consulted  an  eminent  physician  of 
that  city  who  had  him  cupped  on  the  breast,  gave  him  TtDct« 
Myrrh,  in  doses  of  ten  dnops  three  times  a  day,anda  wineglass- 
ful  of  liaie^waterr  every  inomingi  and  advised  the  use-of  cliar* 
coal  to  correct  the  offensiveness  of  bis  passage^  He  ^t^  how> 
ever  not  benefitted  by  this  treatoient,  and  after  remaining  two 
weeks  in  Philadelphia  he  weAt  on  to  Baltimore,  wherts,  being 
unable  to  travel,  he  remained  ten  pr  twelve  days,,  and  then  by 
stages  of  ten^  or  twelve  miles  a^day  reached  Winchester. 

His  situation  was  now  truly  deplorable.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  sleep  in  a  recumbent  posture  for  seyenty-ttiree  ni^s^ 
nor  could  he  lie  down  until  day-light.  He  had  great  oppresstoii 
of  his  breast,  difficult  respiration,  made  constant  efforts  to  iu- 
\kn\c  air;  his  legs  and' feet  were  much  swollen,  and  he  was  ex- 
cessively emaciated;  his  urine  was  diininished  to-  two  gills  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  was  thick  andhigh-coloured.  These 
were  accompanied  by  dyspeptic  symptoms,  as  acid  eructa- 
tions, pain  in  the  epigastrium,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  oon- 
tef ant  thirst,  &c.     His  pulse  was  slow,  tense,  and  full. 

His  situation  was  such  that  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  cur^ 
him  by  any  treatment;  but  thought  the  only  plan  of  relievin|^ 
him  from  liis  present  distrefsed  situation  W96  active  depletic^ 
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Acx^ordiogly  I  look  from  him  twentj  ounces  of  blood,  and  ga?e 
faim  lour  pilk  of  calomel,  jalap  and  scammony* 

Next  morning  I  found  he  had  slept  unusually  well:  the  pills 
bad  commenced  operating  about  four  oMock  in  the  morning; 
the  dischai^et  were  dark*green,  consistent,  and  very  offenuvctf 
The  oppression  was  much  relieved,  together  with  the  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  and  his  urine  was  more  copious.  I  gave  him  four 
more  pills,  and  repeated  the  dose  at  twelve  o^clock,  which  ope* 
rated  in  the  evening  actively,  bringing  away  large  quantities  of 
consistent,  offensive  matter  with  scybala.  This  course  oi  ac« 
tive  puiiging  was  continued  for  ten  days  with  rapid  anfend^ 
nm»t  and  increase  of  strength ;  when  by  eating  imprudently,  be 
produced  an  irritable  state  of  his  bowels,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  medicine  a  few  days*  I  did  net  find  It  ne- 
cessary to  continue  this  active  medicine  afterwards,  but  used 
instead  of  it,  pills  of  rhubarb  and  aloes.  His  passages  dur« 
ingthe  putting  became  less  oifensive  and  dark,  his  breathing 
free,  and  every  symptom  of  his  disorder  disappeared. 


Art,  IX, — Owe  of  Diabetes.    By  Chestbrfield  L.  Wilcox^ 

M.  D.  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee. 


The  subject  of  the  following  communication  is  a  large  and 
corpulent  man  of  a  i^ngumeous  temperament,  and  weighs, 
when  in  good  healthy  about  two  hundred  pounds:  he  is  thirty- 
five  years  of  age :  his  habits  are  those  of  active  life  with  mode^ 
rate  labour:  he  lives  plentifully,  and  from  this  circumstance^ 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  he  indulges  himself  in  the  habitual  use 
ef  spirituous  liquors^  but  not  to  the  degree  of  intoxication. 
He  lives  in  a  section  of  countiy  v^ry  rich  and  fertile,  remark- 
ably level,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  marshes;  the  in* 
habitants  are  very  much  ai&icted  with  intermitting  fever,  and 
scarcely  a  season  passes,  except  there  be  an  unusual  quantity  . ' 
of  rain,  without  an  epidemic  of  a  bilious  character. 

in  August  1 826  he  suffered  much  from  a  tertian  intermittent, 
which  be  suffered  to  run  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  until 
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the  middle  of  September,  when  he  took  an  active  purgative 
of  calomel  and  jalap,  which  operated  freely.  After  the  op- 
eration of  the  cathartic,  he  made  a  liberal  use  of  the  bark. 
which  speedily  checked  the  disease,  but  it  returned  in  tbe 
month  of  October,  in  the  form  of  a  quartan  fever.  The  dis- 
ease continued  in  this  form  with  occasional  intermissions  until 
February,  when  it  was  much  aggravated.  He  now  became 
very  much  alarmed  at  his -situation,  and  called  in  medical  aid.. 
An  active  cathartic  was  prescribed,  which  relieved  the  urgent 
symptoms.     A  consultation  being  held  on  his  case,  he  was  ad- 

m 

vised  to  take  a  pill  composed  of  one  grain  of  opium  and  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  antimony^  *  It  was  adminis- 
tered half  an  hour  before  the  time  when  the  chill  was  expected. 
and  to  use  his  own  words,  "  prevented  the  ague."  He  wa< 
advised  then  to  make  a  liberal  use  of  a  bitter  compound  of 
columbo,  gentian,  and  aloes. 

A  few  days  after  he  commenced  the  use  of  this  medicine, 
the  patient  informed  me  he  began  to  urinate  in  an  unusual 
quantity,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  several  days  without  in- 
termission. On  consultation  with  his  physician  he  was  again 
advised  to  continue  the  tonics.  It  gradually  became  less  and 
fess  for  four  or  five  days,  and  his  health  became  as  good  as  it 
had  been  during  the  winter. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  the  quartan  feveragain  return- 
ed, but  was  again  checked  by  the  opiate.  The  urine  was  im- 
mediately increased  as  before,  only  in  an  aggravated  form, 
contintiing  four  or  five  days  and  ceasing.  After  this  period  an> 
til  I  saw  him,  the  quartan  fever  continued  quite  regular,  with  an 
Increased  discharge  of  urine  lasting  two  and  sometimes  three 
days  in  every  week.  The  amount  of  urine  discharged  at  each 
recurrence  was  sometimes  enormous. — In  June  when  I  wa^ 
consulted,  he  was  discharging  urine  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour, 
of  a  sweetish  taste^  and  he  informed  me  it  had  been  so  evur 
since  the  increased  secretion  first  made  its  appearance.  There 
was  ah  unremitting  dull  pain  in  the  lumbar  region ;  but  In- 
stated that  for  some  time  previous,  the  pain  was  severe  only 
during  the  discharge;  and  when  it  ceased,  he  was  always  h-H 
with  a  great  sense  of  wec»kncs«^  amounting  occasionally  to  au 
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inability  to  stand.  There  was  general  debility,  and  a  great 
sense  of  fatigue,  on  slight  exercise,  which  he  overcame  as  much 
as  possible,  having  been  advised  by  his  former  physician  to 
take  as  much  exercise  as  he  could  bear.  His  pulse  was  plow 
and  feeble;  Iiis  tongue  somewhat  furred;  his  appetite  tolera- 
bly good ;  his  bowels  most  commonly  costive^  but  sometimes 
loose;  and  bis  countenance  formerly  ruddy  was  now  pale  and 
sallow. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  prescribed,  afler  consulting  my 
preceptor,  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  which  operated  freely: 
on  the  second  day  he  took  nothings  but  on  the  third  I  gave  him 
another  mercorial  cathartic,  which  brought  off  dark  bilious 
stools*  I  then  prescribed  the  bark,  with  eight  grains  of  the 
blue  pill  on  going  to  bed,  and  quickened  its  action  with  a  small 
dose  of  epsom  salts,  which  produced  two  and  sometimes  three 
passages  daily.  As  I  intended  to  produce  a  gentle  ptyalism, 
afler  the  eighth  day  I  omittjsd  the  salts  and  cinchona;  but  at 
this  time  the  blue  pill  operated  as  freely  as  the  salts  and  the 
pill  together  did  in  the  commencement. 

On  the  seventh  and  eighth  days,  the  urine  was  manifestly 
less.  His  gums  became  gently  sore  on  the  twelfth  day.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  both  my  patient  and  myself  were  in* 
duced  to  continue  the  plan;  and  to  keep  off  excessive  saliva- 

« 

tion,  I  again  gave  small  doses  of  salts,  which  produced  three 
and  sometimes  four  passages  daily.  Under  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, he  continued  to  recover  rapidly  until  the  twenty-fiflh 
day;  at  which  time  the  urine  was  about  its  natural  quantity*  I 
discontinued  the  blue  pill,  and  gave  him  some  pills  composed 
of  equal  quantities  of  aloes  and  rhubarb  to  keep  up  the  dis- 
charges, which  w^re  perfectly  natural.  The  salivation  went 
off  in  about  a  week,  and  my  patient  was  well.  The  disease 
had  not  returned  in  September  last,  at  which  time  he  was  as 
corpulent  as  when  he  was  first  attacked,  not  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  ihe  di«oase  remaining. 


A$T,  X. — Florula  Lexhigtoniensis^  secundum  Jhrendi  alatem  diges* 
ta;  or  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Phumogamous  plants  indi- 
gemms  to  this  portion  of  Kerdvdcy;  arranged  id  the  order  of 
their  periods  of  Jlotoering^  By  Charles  Wilkins  Short,  M.  D- 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Botany  in  Trar»- 
sylvania  University. 

FASCICULUS    I. 
For  February,  March  and  part  of  AprH. 


1.    Genus.  ULMUSi         L.        (Elm.) 

(Derivation — an  old  Latin  name  of  obscure  Etymologj'.)- 

Classith.  PEJSrTAJVDRM— Order,. DIGYJVU. 

m 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  cainpanulate,  4  or  6 — cleft,  fruit 
a  Samara,  compressed,  encompassed  by  a  membranaceous, 
alated  border.     Stamina  varying  from  4  to  8. — JS'utML 

Species  Ist. — Ulmus  Americaka.  White  Elm. 

Specific  Character.     Branches  recurved,  smootli ;  Lecctes  unequal 

at  base,  serratures  hooked ,  acuminate ;  fUrners  pedicillate  j 

fruit  fimbriate. 

Observations.  A  forest  tree  which  is  ver^  generally  met  with 
throughout  the  United  S^tates,  from  New-England  to  Carofina ; 
but  perhaps  in  this  latitude,  or  in  the  more  immediate  ricitiity 
of  the  Ohio  river,  it  attains  its  greatest  perfection.  The  Elm 
is  particularly  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  earliest  flowering  tree  in  this  country.  In  ordinary  seasons 
its  blossoms  appear  towards  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  on  some  occasions  as  early  as  the  first  of  that  month. 
The  Ehns  in  this  neighbourhood  are  the  favourite  habitations 
of  the  missletoe,  (Visaim  verticillatuin)  whose  clusters  are  so 
densely  interposed  among  the  branches  of  almost  every  ElAi  a& 
to  give  to  this  tree  a  dusky  verdure  throughout  the  winter. 

"There  is  a  variety  of  this  Ehn  with  red  branches,  another 
with  white,  and  a  third  more  pendulous  whose  leaves  are  said 
tp  be  smoother,"    Smithy 
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Species  9neL  Ulmvs  Fulva.  Slypp^ry  Elm. 

S^.  Ch.  Leaves  oval  oblong,  with  a  very  long  acumination, 
pubescent  on  both  sides;  bttds  tomentose,  with  a  thick,  taw- 
ny wool;  Jlausers  sessile. 

Obs.  The  slippery  Elm  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
forest  around  Lexington  in  consequence  of  its  destruction  by 
cattle.  In  the  more  inaccessible  situations  among  the  cliffs  o£ 
Elkhom  and  the  Kentucky  river,  it  is  occasionally  met  with, 
being  readily  distinguished  from  the  preceding  species,  by  its 
smaller  size — ^its  larger  and  more  scabrous  leaf.  It  blooms  a. 
few  days  later,  but  before  any  appearance  of  foliage  in  the  tree* 
The  inner  bark  is  medicinal,  bein^  mucilagiuQus  and  demul- 
cent. 

Sywmyms.     U.  Rubra.    Mich.     U.  Campestris*     WalL 

2.    Genus.  CORYLUS.        L.        {Hazel) 

{Deriv.  Greek.  Korys^  a  cap,  or  helmet— the  fruit  being  in» 
vested  by  the  calyx.    De  Theis.) 

Class  2l5/.  MOJfOECIA-^Order,  POLYANDRIA. 

Gen.  Ch.  Male  florets.  Ament  imbricate.  Calyx  a  scale.  C^ 
rolla  none.  Stamenxs  about  8.  Female  ^fhrets.  Calyx  2' — 
parted,  tpm.  Corolla  none.  Styles  2.  JVii/  ovate,  surroundr 
ed  by  the  persistent  calyx. 

Species  1st.    Corylus.     Americana.  fVali.^ 

Sp.  Ch*  Leaves  nearly  round,  cordate,  aciimioate;  calyx  of 
of  the  fruit  larger  than  the  nut  with  the  border  dilated,  ma^. 
ny-cleft. 

Obs.  The  Hazel  bush  although  originally  a  native  of  this 
country,  is  no  longer  found  growing  wild  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  yet  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  gardens  and 
shrubberies.  In  the  western  part  of  the  stat^  it  abounds,  often 
forming  on  the  richest  barrens  almost  impenetrable  brakes.  In 
these  situations  the  bush  attains  the  greatest  perfection;  its 
stems  often  measuring  near  the  root  more  than  an  inch  in  diamof 
ter,  rising  10  or  12  feet  high*,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  large 
well-flavored  nuts.  The  male  flowers,  formed  during  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  are  evolved  into  blossom  during  February,  in 
long  pendent  catkins,  from  the  smaller  branches;  while  the  fe- 
male flowers,  much  less  conspicuous,  occupy  the  extreme  ends 

■ 

*  For  want  of  Greek  types,  the  Latin  italics  are  used  to  exglain  deriva^ 
lioBS  from  the  former  language.. 
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of  the  twigs^    The  fruit  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
They  ripen  in  September. 

3.  Genus.  CARDAMINE.  L. 

{Deriv*   Diminutive  of  Kardanum^  the  greek  name  for  w^ater- 
cress.) 

Class  mh.     TETRADYKAMIA-^Order,  SILIQUQSJ. 

Gen*  Ch,  Pod  long,  opening  elastically,  with  the  Yalves  reve- 
lute  and  equal  with  the  partition.  Stigma  entire.  Calt/i 
expanding  at  the  top. 

Species  \sL    Cardamine  ViRGUitCA? 

Sp»  Chi  Small)  stems  partially  detumtent:  le^etes  pitiBBte, 
leaflets  lanceolate  somewhat  auriculate ;  pods  long,  erect, 
strait. 

'  Obs.  This  little  plant  excites  no  other  interest  tiban  that  ari- 
sing from  the  early  period  at  which  it  bloojn^ ;  heing  here,  as 
the  Droha  ^ema  in  the  Eastern  states,  the  (earliest  harbinger  of 
spring.  Root-leaves  spread  into  a  circle  and  densely  aggrega- 
ted, stem-leaves  fewer  and  smaller,  all  pinnated.  In  the  centre 
of  its  radical  leaves,  its  nainute  white  lowers  first  appear  to- 
wards the  last  of  February,  and  as  the  plant  pl^gressea  in 
growth,  the  stems  arise  to  the  height  of  6-^8  inches,  branch  off 
and  become  somewhat  procumbent;  the  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  pods  (siliques)  1  inch  long. 

In  cultivated  fields  abundant:  flowering  fr6tti  Yniddle  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Syn.  Nasturtium,  bursas  pastoris  folio*    Pluk. 

4.  Genus.  STELLARIA.        L. 

(DeriTh  from  the  latin  Stella^  a  star;  Obe  corolla  of  bifid  pe« 
tals  resembling  a  star.) 

Class  \Oth.    Dl^CAXDRIA— Order,  TRIGYjXIA. 

<?en.  Ck.  Calys:  5-leaved  expanding;  petals  5,  two«parted. 
Capsule  ovate,  1-celled,  many  seeded;  Summit  6-toothed. 

Species  \st.  Stellaria  Media,  Chichffted. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  ovate,  smooth :  stems  procumbent,  with  an  al- 
ternate, lateraU  hairy  line. 
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Obs.  An  hombley  uDobtrusive  annual  plant,  frequently  flow- 
ering in  this  section  as  early  as  the^  1st  of  March,  and  some- 
timeSf  in  favourable  seasons  and  situations,  it  is  found  in.  Uoom 
in  February.  From  that  time  its  flowers  are  met  with  through- 
out the  yean  Whether  native  or  introduced  it  is  now  found 
in  every  part  of  the  continent.  In  this  locality  it  prefers  rich 
woods  or  cultivated  places,  frequently  covering  patches  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

Syiu     Akine  Media.    L. 

5.    Genus.  PACHYSANDRA.        Michaux. 

{Deriv*  From  the  greek, /kicAu^,  thick,  and  aner^  a  male,  in 
allusion  to  the  thickness  of  the  stamens.) 

Class  19/A.  MOJVOECIAj  Order.  TETRJINDRIA. 

Gciu  Ch.  Calyx  about  4-leaved.  Corolla  none.  Filaments 
subclavate.  Styles  3.  Capsules  3-homcd,  3-celled :  cells  2- 
seeded. 

Species  \st.     Pachysandra  Procumbens. 

1^.  CA.  Stem  low  and  prck:umbent,  leaves  alteroate,  pubescent, 
stalked,  entire  at  base,  bluntly  dentate  towards  the  point; 
spikes  nearly  radical,  lower  part  {emmine -^Jlowers  bracteate. 

Obs.  The  only  species  of  this  genus  as  yet  known  is  the 
present  one*  It  is  rare  in  this  neighbourhood,  being  only  oc* 
casionally  met  with  in  that  part  of  Fayette  county  bordering  on 
the  Kentucky  river.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  par- 
ticularly OB  the  rocky  banks  of  Green  river  and  its  tributary 
branches  it  is  profusely  abundant.  Its  leaves  partially  retain 
their  verdure  throughout  the  winter,  and  towards  the  latter 
end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  its  spikes  protrude 
'  bearing  a  number  of  small  inconspicuous  flowers,  for  the  most 
part  distinctly  male  and  female  but  sometimes  hermaphrodite. 

6.    Gents.  ERIGENIA.        JVuttalL 

(Derio.  Greek.  Erigenia  a  name  of  Aurora,  the.harbinger 
of  day  or  the  spring ;  in  consequence  of  its  flowering  so  early  in 
the  Season.) 

Clas$  5<A.    PEMTAJVDRIA— Order,  DlGYmJl. 
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Gcru  Clu  Calyx  none.  Corolla  uniform.  Petals  obovale, 
spreading,  entire.  Styles  persistent,  subulate,  very  long. 
FriZiVoval,  somewhat  laterally  compressed.  Seed  gibbou<ly 
convex,  marked  with  3  striae ;  commissure  narrow,  iiiunargi- 
nate,  flat.     Involucrum  none. 

Species  \sU     Ericenia  Bulbosa.  ^uttaiK 

Sp,  Ch,  Root  a  small  globular  tuber.  Caulis  simple,  biHtl, 
rarely  trifid.  Leaf  solitary  radical,  lateral,  3-parlite,  seg- 
ments multifid.  Scapes  furnishing  a  similar  involucrate  leaf. 
Umbels  terminal  from  3  to  5-flowered,  flowers  stellate. 

Obs.  This  is  the  first  of  the  umbelliferous  tribe  to  bloom  in 
this  vicinity,  and  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  the  rich  allu- 
vions of  our  larger  streams.  It  is  a  very  small  plant  con>pi- 
CU0U6  only  from  its  precocity ;  its  small  white  flowers  appearing 
among  the  fallen  forest  leaves  from  the  1st  to  15th  of  ]Vlarch,be 
fore  its  own  leaves  are  fully  evolved.  The  anthers  are  of  a  dark 
purple — when  fully  mature  the  whole  plant  does  not  exceed  (* 
inches  in  height. 
Syiu   Sison  bulbosum-r-Jlf/cA.   Hydrocotyle  composita.    Pun  K 

7.     Genus.  HEPATIC^.  Willdenow. 

(Deriv.     Greek,  Hepar;  the  liver;  the  lobes  of  its  leaves  be* 
ing  supposed  to  resemble  those  of  the  liver.) 

aass  nth.  POLYANDRIA— Order,  POLYGYAJ^. 

Gen.  ch.     Calyx  3-leaved.     Petals  6  tqi  9. — Seeds  naked. 

Species  \st.  Hepatic  A  Triloba.  Lricr^srort, 

Sp.  ck.     Leaves  cordate  at  base,  3-lobed ,  lobes  entire,  sc^fc 
1-flowercd, 

Obs.  One  of  our  most  beautiful  and  earliest  flowerir? 
plant?,  often  blooming  before  its  leaves  have  come  up,  arni 
while  the  ground  is  yet  covered  with  snow — The  root  is  fibrous 
and  perennial— Leaves  all  radicj^l,  on  foot-stalks  3-6  idc1ii-< 
lonf^;  flowers  numerous,  issuing  from  the  root  on  pedundn 
'2  or  4  inches  in  length,  for  the  most  part  of  a  purple  colour* 
but  rarely  white.  The  whole  plant  when  young  is  coven  li 
with  line  silken  hairs — when  old,  the  leaves  lose  in  some  ti*^- 
;i;rec  this  appciirance  and  become  thick  and  coriaceous,  ilv.} 
are  partially  semporvircnt.  and  occasionally  assume  »  dark 
furplc  Imc. 
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AltboQgh  the  present  is  the  only  species  of  Hepatica  known, 

!^et  two  distinctly  marked  varieties  occur — the  one  with  obtuse- 
obed  leaves,  the  other  having  the  lobes  acute:  the  latter  is 
more  commonly  met  with  in  this  section  of  country.  Though 
rare  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  sometimes  met  with 
on  the  rocky  hill  sides,  bordering  the  Elkhorn,  and  more  fre- 
quently among  the  cliffi  of  the  Kentucky  river  in  rich  soils. 
Some  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  this  plant  in  pectoral 
diseases;  whether  it  possesses  any  virtues  in  such  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  I  should  judge  it  to  be  at  least  innocent* 
Syn.  Anemone  Hepatica — nilld.  Mich,  and  Linn. 

8.    Genus.  ARABIS.  L. 

(Deriv.  An  ancieht  Greek  name  of  a  plants  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  Arabia.) 

Class  Uth.  TETRADYKAMIA— Order,  SILIQVOSA. 

Gen.  ch.  Pod  linear,  generally  compressed ,  crowned  with  the 
sessile  stigma,  valves  veined.  Seed  arranged  in  one  row. — 
CmIi/x  erect. 

Species  IsL  Arabis  Rhohboidea. 

Sp.  ch.  Leaves  glabfous,  rhomboidaT,  repand,  toothed,  the  low- 
er  ones  on  long  petidles ;  root  tuberous. 

Obs,  Root  a  small  tuber.  Radical  leaves  ibw,  roundish  6t 
2fub-cordate,  onr  slender  flexuose  petioles  3  to  6  inches  long; 
stem-leaves  of  various  forms;  the  lower  on  short  foot-stalks 
and  somewhat  rhomboid,  (whence  the  name  of  the  species,) 
the  upper  sessile,  narrower,  acuminate  and  sparingly  toothed. 
Flowers  white  or  pale  purple,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
garden  radish,  in  a  terminiil  raceme,  succeeded  by  linear  pods 
on  peduncles  1  inch  in  length.  Found  in  moist  rich  woods,  or 
on  creek  sides.     Blooms  about  the  lOtb  of  March, 

Syn.  Arabis  Bulbosa.     MuIiL 

Species  2rf.  Arabis  Falcata.  Sickle-pod  Arabis, 

Sp.  ch.  '  Leaves  lanceolate,  narrow  at  each  end,  remotely  den- 
tate, hastate-sessile,  alternate;  ^zVz^ucs  pendulous,  compres- 
sed^ falcate. 

Obs.  Root  perennial,  fusiform-fibrous,  stem  from  1  to  4 
feet  hi^.  Leaves  alternate;  those  from  the  root  spathulate, 
petioled :  of  the  stem  linear  lanceolate,  sessile,  amplexicaulc, 
hastate,  irroctuiarlv  dentate,  4  to  6  inches  long,    blowers  in 
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long  terminal  racemes.  Corolla  small,  obscure  white.  .Pocl^ 
2  to  4  inches  long,  linear,  recurved,  sometimes  pendulous. 
Rocky  shaded  situations  on  North  Elkhorn:  flowers  last  «'( 
March  and  first  of  April. 

Syn»  Arabis  canadensis.   fVilld.  Elh  Jfutt. 

9.  Genus.  CLAYTONIA.  Grofumus. 

{Derip.  Named  by  Gronovius  in  honor  of  John  Clayton,  ai* 
eminent  botanist  of  Virginia.) 

Class  5th.  PENTAKDRIA— Order,  MONOGYMA. 

Generic  character.  Calyx  2-leaved.  Petals  5.  Stigma  trifid. 
Capsule  1-celled,  3-valved,  3  to  d-se^d^d*  ^Seed^  unifbniK 
Mitt. 

Species  \st.  Claytonia  Virginica,  Gn 

Specific  character.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate  ;*  racemes  solitary ; 
leaves  of  the  calyx  somewhat  acute ;  petals  obovat^,  retusc , 
root  tuberous. 

Obs.  This  delicate  little  plant  adorns  our  meadows  ari 
pastures  profusely  in  early  spring.  Several  grass-like  lea^c* 
arise  in  common  with  the  stem,  from  a  round  small  tubenm^ 
root.  Stem-leaves  two,  opposite,  linear,  smooth,  somewfi.r 
fleshy  and  connate  at  base.  Flowers  from  4  to  18,  in  a  sim{>k. 
curved  raceme  which  becomes  erect  and  straight  as  the  flower- 
are  evolved;  their  colour  i«  white  or  a  delicate  pink,  mark 
with  lines  of  a  deeper  rose  colour,  it  blooms  generally  fj-''^ 
the  middle  to  the  30th  of  March. 

10.  Genus.  THLASPI.  L. 

(Deriv.  An  old  Greek  word  used  by  Dioscorides,  to  whi- . 
he  gives  an  obscure  derivation.) 

Class  Uth.   TETRADYjYAMIA— Order,  SILICULOS.l. 

Gen,  ch.     Porf  emarginate ,  obcordate^  many-seeded.     Vuii' 
boat-shaped,  keeled.     Ell. 

Species  \ St.  Thlaspi  Bursa-pastoris.     Shepherd's  purse. 

Sp.  ch.  Hirsute;  pods  deltoid,  obcordate;  root-leaves  pinna\  ■ 
fid ;  stcm-lcavcs  saggitate  and  amplexicaule  at  base. 

Obs.     This  little   weed,  although  originally  exotic,  is  now 
met  wilh'abundantly  throughout  this  section,  in  commoo  wlrii 
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every  ottier  part  of  the  Union.  In  early  spring  its  lower  leaves 
are  used  as  greens;  and  about  the  15th  of  March  its  minttte, 
inconspicuous  flowers  appear,  which  are  succeeded  by  a  num^ 
berof  small  obcordate  silicles  borne  on  a  stem  a  foot  or  more 
in  height:  it  continues  blooming  throughout  the  season,  and 
is  often  met  with  in  flower  during  the  winter.  Found  every 
where  in  cultivated  grounds* 

11.    Geni;s.  ERYTHRONIUM.  L. 

{Deriv.  Greek.  Erythros  red;  in  allusion  either  to  the 
colpur  of  the  flower,  which  in  some  species  is  red,  or  to  the 
purple  stains  on  the  leaves.) 

Class  Gth.    HEXAJWRIA-^Orderi  MOJWGYMA. 

Gen.  char.     Calyx  none.     Corolla  campanulate,  C-petals  re* 
fleeted,  and  the  3  inner  ones  with  a  callous  detitiire  on  each 
side  near  th^  base.     Capsule  superior  roundish  or  eliptical^ 
3-celled.     ' 
Species  \sU  Erythronhjm  Americanum.  Dogs-tooth  Violet, 

Sp.  cK  Leaves  lanceolate,  punctate;  petals ohXon^  lanceolate^ 
obtuse  at  the  point;  interior  ones  bidentate  near  the  base; 
style  club-shaped;  stigma oniXTQ. 

Obs.  This  plant,  the  first  of  the  liUiateous  tribe  to  bloom 
in  this  neighbourhood,  is  readily  recognised  by  itsiwo  leaves, 
which  are  radical,  elliptic-lanceolate,  somewhat  fleshy,  and 
beautifully  marbled  with  green  and  brown.  The  Jhzoer  is 
yellow,  solitary  and  drooping,  on  a  naked  scape.  The  root  a 
small  tunica  ted,  brown,  ovate  bulb,  situated  2  or  3  inches  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  soiL  Whole  plant  from  6  to  10  inches 
above  it.  Found  most  generally  on  the  Tich  alluvial  bottom^ 
of  streams.     Blooms  about  the  20th  of  March. 

Syn.  JE.  lancQoiatum.     Pursh — JB.  Dens  Cants*  Mich. 

Species  2d.  Erythronium  Alwdum-  Tomy. 

Sp.  ch.  Lca:;c5 elliptical-lanceolate,  not  punctate;  /Je/o/^ linear- 
lanceolate,  obtuse;  inner. ones  without  denturcd,  subungui- 
culate;  style  3-cleft.  * 

Ohs.    This  plant  J  have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  re-  . 
gard  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  former,  differing  from  it  chiefly  in 
the  colour  of  its  flower  which  is  bluish  white;  nevertheless  I 
ibllow  Dr.  Torrey  in  considering  it  npw  ^  a;  distinct  specie^ 
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although  I  have  some  doubts  whether  aufficient  difference  ex- 
ists between  them.  The  present  species  is  more  abuadant  h\ 
this  neighbourhood  than  the  yellow-flowered  one,  but  they  are 
found  in  common,  afiecting  the  sanae  localities  andbloomiug  ai 
the  same  time. 

12.    Genus.  GORYDALIS.  Ventemt:. 

{Deriv.  Gr.  JSToryda/os,  a  lark :  Larkspur,  in  reference  to  the 
spurred  shape  of  its  nectaries.) 

Class  leth.  DIADELPHIA-^Order,  HEXAJSfDRM. 

Geiu  ch.  •  Calyx  S-leaved.  Corolla  ringent.  Filaments  2,  mem- 
branaceous, each  bearing  3  anthers.  Capsuky  siHquose  many- 
seeded. 

Species  IsU   CoayoALis  cucitilariA.    Duichman^s  breeches • 

Sp.  cK  Scape  naked :  raceme  simple.  Spurs  2,  divaricate^  tlu: 
length  of  the  corolla,  style  included :  root  bulbous.     Pers» 

This  is  one  of  the  inost  delicate  and  beautiful  plants  of  thf: 
country;  its  finely  divided  leaves,  of  a  bluish  green,  are  amona 
the  earliest  vegetation  seen  in  secluded  rich  situations  ajnong 
decaying  logs,  &c.     Towards  the  20th  of  March  its  flowers 
appear  gracefully  pendent  from  a  naked  scape  which  is  gen- 
erally nodding  and  8  or  10  inches  high.    The  flowers  are  white 
with  a  yellowish  border,-and  are  surmounted  by  two  spurs.     It^ 
leaves  are  all  radical  and  finely  subdivided,  two  accompany  in;: 
each  flowering  stem.     The  root  is  a  granulated  scaly  bulb,  ;i 
bulbous  enlargement  being  produced  at  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
whibh  is  red  or  pink  coloured. 
i%?i.  Fumaria  Cucullaria,  Willd.  &  JlficA.. 
Bicucullata  Canadensis,  MarcfianU 
Diclytra  Canadensis,  Bosc. 

Species  2d.    Coryoalis  Formosa. 

Sp.  ch.  Spurs  2*,  slightly  curved,  obtuse;  scape  naked;  racemi^ 
somewhat  compounded;  stigma  2-angled. 

Obs.  This  is  no  less  interesting  than  the  preceding  species, 
and,  indeed,  the  delightful  hyacynthine  odour  of  its  flowers 
gives  to  the  present  one  an  additional  charm..  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  Pursh  is  apt  to  mislead  the  student  as  he  mys^ 
the  flowers  are.  *' a  lively  bright  red."  As  I  have  seen  them 
they  have  been  universally  of  a  pale  purple  or  bluish  white. 
It  is  found,  in  common  ^vith  tlie  former,  on  the  precipitous  banks 
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Df  water  courses^  in  the  rich  soil  among  lime  stone  h>ck8,  ami 
18  readily  distinguished  from  its  associate,  by  its  moro  erect 
scape^  single  radical  leaf,  and  by  its  root,  which  is  a  smaU 
rouhd,  yellow  tuber,  sometimes  aggregated  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  leaves  of  the  two  species  |u*e  very  similar,  and 
they  flower  at  the  same  time. 
Syi.    Diclytra  formosa,  EIL  Pumaria — BoL  Mag. 

Species  3d.  Coryoalis  Avrea.     Gotd^-Jlmoered     C 

Sfp  ch.  iSfem branched^  diffused;  leaxes  bipinnate,  leaflets  di- 
vided, linear-lanceolate,  acute;  racemes  }eaning  one  way; 
bracleas  objong  ficuminate;  pods  linear,  2  to  4  times  as  long 
as  the  pedunde*     Spur  U 

Obs*  This  species  diflere  from  either  of  the  preceding  in 
its  nM>re  diffused  and  branching  character,  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  its  flowers  which  are  small  and  of  a  bright  yellow,, 
surmounted  by  a  dngle  spur  or  nectary.  It  is,  moreover,  more 
abundant,  and  is  sometimes  £nind  in  cultivated  situations 
among  the  grass '&c.  in  fence  comers.  Its  leaves  appear  very 
«arly  in  the  spring  and  its  flowers  towards  the  20th  of  MaFch^ 
continuing  in  bloom  longer  than  either  of  (he  former. 

13.    Genus.  SAXIFRAGA.        L. 

(Derrv.  Lat.  Saxum^  a  rock,  and  frango  to  break;  from  its 
often  growing  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.   Dar^) 

Oass  lOth.    DECAJiDRI^^Order^  DIQYJflA. 

Gen.  Chi  Ckilyx  5-parted,  persistent.  Petals  5.  CcpsuU  U 
celled,  many-seeded,  opening  between  the  persistent  styles. 

Species  UL     Saxifraoa  Vernalis.     Willd.    Early  Saxifrage. 
Sp.  Ch.    Pubescent ;  leaves  oval,  obtuse,  cr^nate,  dentate  some* 
-  what   petioled;  stem  nearly  leafless,  panjculated;  Jlowen 
nearly  sessile; 

Obs.  Among  the  multiplicity  of  Synonyms  by  which  this 
cbmnion  plant  is  known  in  books  pf  American  Botany,  I  have 
heen  at  soBie  difliculty  in  selecting  the  most,  appropriate ;  but 
as  the  plant  is  by  no  oceans  restricted  in  its  habitat  to  Virginia, 
and  as  it  seems  to  be  the  eariiest  flowering  species  indigenous 
to  the  United  States,  I  have  chosen  to  follow  Dr.  Bigelow  in 
adopting  Wiljdenow's  nanie.  The  root  is  perennial ;  leaves 
mostly  radical.    Stem  erect  fleshy,  hairy  nearly  destitute  of 
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leaves,  and  when  fully  grown,  in  goodgoil,  rising  to  the  hcighf 
of  12  or  18  inches.  Flowers  often  appear  by  the  20th  of 
March  whilst  the  plant  is  but  an  inch  or  two  high : .  they  am 
small,  white,  clustered,  nearly  sessile,,  and  continue  unfoldinc 
for  some  weeks.  R^cky  situations  near  watercourses. 
Syru  Saxifraga  Nivalis.  MuhL  S.  Virginiensis.  JV/x.  Ph. 
S..  Virginica  Bart.  Dar.  &c. 

14.    Genus.        URTICA.        L.  Mttle. 

(Deriv.  Latin  uro  to  burn  or  sting,  and  (actus  the  touch.) 

Class  2\s(.'   MONOECIA—Order^  TETRAM>RIA. 

Gen.  CK  Male  florets.     Ca/ya:  4-leaved.     Corolla  none. 
Femuk  florets.  Calyx  2^valved.    Corolla  none— *seed  1,  shining. 

Species  1st.  Urtica  Urens.  Small  stinging  nettle. 

Sp.  Ch.'  Leare5  opposite,  cordate,  somewhat  5-nerved,  coarsclj 
toothed,  decussate:  spikes  hj  pairs,  shorter  than  the  petioles^ 
flowers  clustered* 

Obs.  Stem  from  12  to  14  inches  high,  obtusely  four-angled, 
branching  from  the  root  ^nd  semi-prostrate.  Leaves  more 
properly  3,  than  d-nerved,  sometimes  purplish  underneath,  ou 
petioles  an  inch  long.  Flowers  small  and  greenish  in  axillary 
raceipes,  two  in  each  axil,  shorter  than  the  petiole.  Male 
and  female  florets  intermixed.  The  whole  plant  is  densely 
beset  with  fine  hairs  and  stiff  white  prickles,  which  transmit 
a  poisonous  fluid  when  touched.  Frequent  in  rich  moist  woods 
among  decaying  leaves,  flowering  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
and  after. 

15.     Genus.  DENTARIA,    L.  ToothzcorL 

{Deriv.    Lattn.  Dens  dentis^  a  tooth  from  the  tooth-like  ap, 
p^arance  of  its  root.) 

Class  I5th.     TETRADYJUM1A— Order,  SILiqVOSA. 

Gen.  Ch.  Pod  opening  clastically.  Valves  without  nerrcN 
revolute^  Partition  somewhat  fungous.  Stigma  emargioate. 
Calyx  connivent. 

Species  \st.     Dentaria  Lacimata. 

6p.  Ch.  Leaves  temate,  leaflets  3-parted,  segments  l^eeohui . 
Jtpothed  and  irregularly  notched. 
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Obs.  This  ifl  the  most  showy  of  our  tetradynamous  protluc- 
tions,  and  wt^n  growing  in  good  soil  not  too  much  shaded,  its 
dense  heads  of  white  and  purplisli  flowers,  contrasted  with  the 
rich  green  of  its  verticillnte  leaves,  make  it  a  very  pleasing 
object  in  early  spring.  The  root  is  perennial,  composed  of  small 
tubers,  slightly  connected  together,  and  emitting  numerous 
-iine  radicles — these  tuber?  partake  of  the  general  properties  of 
the  class,  being  hot  and  pungent  to  the  taste.  Flowers  last  of 
March, 

16.  Genus.  ANEMONE.        L.  Wind-fower. 

{Dcriv.    Greek  Ancimosy  wind  from  its  blooming  in  boister-  . 
ous  weather.) 

Class  IM.  POLYAJ^DRIA— Order,  POLYGYKM. 

Gen.  ch.  Calyx  none,  fetals  5  to  15.  /nro/«rrum  3-lea\l*d, 
distant  from  the  flower.     Setds  numerous. 

Species  IsU    Anemone  Pennsxlvanica?  7W. 

1^.  cK  Leaves  3-parted;  lobes  oblong,  incisely  toothed  at  the 
apex;  inwfccrMm  similar,  sessile,  bearing  several  pedicels, 
one  of  which  is  naked  and  l-flowered,  the  others  MivDnicel- 
late,  ^ui<  puhescent.     Torrey. 

Obsm  I  have  ventured  with  some  hesitation  to  affix  a  spe- 
cific nanijs  to  the  present  plants  since  I  have  reasons  to  believe 
that  it  has  been  regarded  by  competent  judges,  to  be  the  ^ 
Thatidroides.  From  that  plant,  however,  ^s  commonly  met . 
with  in  the  Eastern  states,  it  differs  essentially  in  its  root, 
which  is  less  fleshy  and  more  fibrous,^— in  its  leaflets  which  are 
iiot  cordate  but  cuneiform  at  base,  and  irregularly  3 — 5-lobed 
at  the  apex — ^in  its  flower  which  is  smaller,  uniformly  of  five 
petals,  one  only  opening  at  a  time.  I  h^ve  questioned  whether 
the  present  might  not  be  the  variety  Vnijhra  of  A.  Thalic. 
of  Pursh.  It  would  seem  to  differ  from  the  A.  Perm,  of  Tor- 
irey,  in  the  flower  which  he  describes  as  being  large  and  yellow^ 
ish  white.  Found  in  abundance  ia  woods,  flowering  from  the 
toiddle  to  the  last  of  March. 

17.  Gexijs.  GLECHOMAi        L. 

(Dent?,  an  ancient  name  perhaps  from  the  Greek  Gluku^^ 
sweet  or  pleasant  in  reference  to  its  odour.    Bar.) 
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Class  Uih,    DIDYJ^AMM—Or&r,  GYMNOSPEMUA. 

» 

Gen,  ch,     Gz/^x  5-clcft,  subequal.     .'lu/Aers  approacluDg  eacL 
other  in  pairs,  each  pair  producing  the  htm  of  a  cross. 

Species  \stn     Glechoma  Hederacea,  Groinid  ivy, 

Sp.  ch.     Sian  procumbent  radicating*,  leases  cordate-reniibrm, 
crenate. 

Obs.  A  small  procumbent  plant,  abundant  on  the  alluvlou 
bottoms  of  our  cpecks  and  rivers,  and  in  the  fence-rows  of  rich, 
cultivated  ticlds.  Flowers  deep  blue  and  strongly  scented. 
.  Corolla  double  the 'length  of  the  calyx,  upper  lip  bifid,  lo\roi 
.  trifid,  middle  segment  larger,  emarginate  and  bearded  internal 
ly:  peduncles  axiikiry,  about  3-flowered,  flowers  in  whorls. 
Though  original 'y,  perhaps,  exotic,  this  plant  seems  now  ex- 
tensively naturalized  in  the  U.  States,  being  found  abundantly 
in  the  middle  aTid  northern  states.  Blooms  here  towards  tlic 
last  of  March. 

IS.     Genus.  JEFFERSONIA.       Bartmi.     {D.  S.) 

{Dcriv,  name.d  by  Barton  in  honor  of  the  late  President  Jei- 
fcrson.) 

Cl(iss  Qth.     OCTANDRIA— Order,  MOJfOGYJVIA^ 

Gcn»  cK  Calyx  6-leaved,  coloured,  deciduous.  Corolla  of  6 
petals,  incurvately  spreading.  G//?5u/e  obovate,  substipitate. 
1 -celled,  opening  below  the  summit  by  a  lunate  foramen. 
Seeds  many,  oblong. 

Species  \st,     j£p?£usofriA  Dipktlla.  Barl, 

*^p»  Ch.  ^yd  perennial,  stemless;  leares  conjugate  or  binate^ 
srapcs  naked,  l-flowered}  Jlowcrs  caducous,  white. 

Obs,  This  is  tlie  only  species  of  the  genus,  j^kI  is  at  this 
lime  exceedingly  scarce  in  this  locality.  ,  A  few  years  since  it 
i,'rew  abundantly  on  the  south  bank  oi'  Roy le^s  mill  pond,  but  is 
4 low  only  met  with  in  the  more  secluded  hilKsides  bordering 
the  Elkhorn,  or  on  the  dilTs  of  the  Kentucky  river.  It  grows 
<n  clumps;  many  leaves  issuing  together  from  a  fibrous  root,  and 

.    supported  on  ft)ot-.stalks  5  or  8  inches  long.     The  flowers  ajv 
IH-ar  about  the  30th  of  March  and  are  somewhat  like  tliose  *>1 

•    tho  Puccoon,  (^V;/|o^///^^^(^  C,)  though   smaller;  they  are  ei- 
I irnicly short-lived,  and  so  very  caducous  as  to  be  presenr*-^ 
uith  great  dilKculty  in  an  herbarium, 
\un,     Jeffbrsonia  Bartoni?.     J\lich, 

Potlophyllum  diphylhjm.     Linn. 
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19.  OiNOs.  THAUCTRUM.        L. 

(Deriv.'  Supposed  to  be  from  the  Greek,  thalloj  to  be  greeny 
from  its  verdant  habit,  Dar^ 

Class  \2tk.  POLYANDRLA— Order,  POLYGYMA. 

Gau  cA.  Mostly  dicccious.     Calyx  none.    Petals  4  or  5.  Stami" 
na  very  long.     Seeds  without  tails,  striate. 

Species  \sU  Tha^lictrum  Dioicum*  Meadow  rue* 

Sp,  ck»  Flowers  dibeciou8,y£/amenfe  threadlike :  segments  of  the 
'  leaves  nearly  round,  cordate,  ©btuisely  lobed,  glabrous ;  pedun- 
cles axillary,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

Obs»  The  season  of  its  flowering  throws  some  Hght  on  this 
otherwise  obscure  genus*  The  present  is  the  first  (with  the 
exception  of  T.  Anemonoides,  more  properly  regarjded  a  true 
Anemone,)  to  flower  in  the  U«  States.  Root  perennial.  Stem 
herbaceoQs  12  to  t%  inches  hi^;  leaves  tritemate,  those  from 
the  root  embracing  the  stem  by  a  broad  membranaceous  cxpan- 
sim;  leaflets  slightly  c€H*date  at  base,  roundish,  divided  into  from 
9  to  7  obtuse  lobes*  Foot-stalks  of  the  umbels  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  frequently  extending  sind  becoming  compound  and  pani- 
culate. Corolla  small,  dull-white  colour;  anthers  yellow. 
Grows  in  rocky  blufls  on  water  courses.     Flowers  last  of  March* 

20.  Gekcs.  TRILLIUM.        L. 

^)eriv.  Latin.  Tiriltx  triple;  alluding  to  the  prevalence  of 
Ae  number  /Arec,  in  the  leaves  and  other  parts.     Dar.) 

Oass  eth.  HEXANDRIA^Order,  TRIGYMA. 

Cfen.  ckm  Calyx  3-leaved,  spreading.     Corolla  S-petaled.     Slig- 
nuis  3,  sessile,  recurved.     Berry  3-celled. 

Spedtslst.    Trillium  Sessile. 

5jp.  rA.  Flowers  sessile,  erect ;  petals  fonecolate  erect.    Leaves 
sessile,  widie,  oval,,  acute. 

Obs.  This  species  of  Trillium  is  easily  distinguished  from 
others  of  diis<  locality,  by  its  sessile  flower.  The  root  con- 
.sists  of  a  thick  tuber,  from  which  descend  numerous  radicles. 
Stem  from  2  to  8  inches  above  ground,  coloured  and  spotted* 
with  small  decaying  sheaths  at  base.  Leaves  3,  at  the  summit 
of  the  stem,  ovate,  acute,  entire, strongly  marked  with  3  veins 
apd  curiously  spotted.    Flower  sessile,  in  the  centre  of  the  f^ 
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leaves:  petals  3,  lanceolate,  erect  or  connivent,  dark  purple« 
Calyx  3-leaved,  spreading  alternately  between  the  stem-leaves. 
Grows  in  rich  woods  or  grass  grounds.  Flowers  last  of  March — 
April. 

21.    Genus.  SANGUINARIA.        L. 

(DcriD.  Latin  Sanguis  bloofd,  from  the  colour  Of  the  juice 
of  the  plant.) 

Class  im.    POLYAJ{DRIA— Order,  MOJ>fOGYmA. 

Gen.ck.     Ca/yo:  2-leaved,  deciduous.    Pc/afe8tol2.     Stigma 

sessile,  2-grooved.     Capsule  superiour,  oblong,  1-celled,  2- 

valved,  apex  attehuated.     Receptacles  2,  filiform,  marginal. 

JS'uit. 

• 

Species  U/.'San6uinaria  CANAiiENSig*;  Puccooiw 

Sp.cht,     iicai>c5  sub-reni form,  sinuate,  lobedi  Scope  1 'flowered. 

Ofts.  No  plant  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  early  springv 
in  tliis  vicinity,  than  the  puccoon,  By  which  nanie  it  is  here 
univel*sally  recognised.  The  flower-stalks  appear  above  ground 
about  the  1st  of  April,  sheathed  at  base  by  an  accompanjing 
leaf,  which  unfolds  itself  after  the  flower  has  disappeared* 
Perhaps  no  wild  plant  better  deserves  cultivation  than  this^  as 
"with  little  attention  and  care  a  beautiful  variety  with  double 
flowers  might  be  produced."  The  whole  plant,  but  particu- 
larly the  root,  emits  when  wounded,  an  acrid,  blood  coloured 
juice,  which  is  highly  medicinal,  being  emetic,  expectorant  and 
escharotic. 

It  prefers  rich,  moist,  shaded  ^voods,  and  in  such  situations 
it  fe  every  where  abundant  in  the  spring,  disappearing  however 
Entirely  towards  midsummer. 

22.    Genus.  RANUNCULUS.  L. 

{Deriv.  Latin  dimiiTutivc  of  Ratia  a  frog;  from  some  faii* 
cied  connexion  between  this  plant  and  that  animal.) 

Class  i2th.  rOLYAJVDRIA— Order,  POLYGYMA. 

Gen*  cIk  Calyx  5-leaved.  Petals  3,  bearing  near  the  base  oi 
their  claw,  a  mcHifcrousi)ore  generally  covered  with  a  scale 
SeeAs  naked. 

Speaes  IsL  Ranunculus  Abortivus.    Smajl /(ozvcred  croic-fonf. 
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Sp,  ch.  Radical  leaves  heart-shaped,  crendte ;  stem-leaves  ter- 
nate,  or  cleft  into  d  or  3  linear  lobes;  brauchlets  about  3- 
flowered. 

Obs,  This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  following, 
which  blooms  about  the  same  time ,  by  its  small  flowers,  and 
undivided  radical  loaves;  these  are  heart  or  kidney-shaped, 
on  petioles  2-4  inches  long,  which  embrace  the  caudex  by  an 
expanded  base.  The  stem-leaves  vary  considerably,  the  lower 
ones  being  irregularly  subdivided  into  5  lobes  which  are  notch- 
ed or  dentated,  and  petiolated ;  the  upper  are  temate,  linear 
and  sessile.  The  root  is  fibrous.  Stems  erect,  branching,  and 
ultimately  each  branch  bearing  3-5  fiotvers,  which  are  small, 
pale  yellow,  on  peduncles  2  to  1^2  inch  long.  Grows  in  woods 
and  meadoif  s.     Blooms  last  of  March. 

Species  2d.  Ranunculus  Fasctcularis.  Muhh 

Sp.  ch.  Root  very  much  fascicled ;  leaves  temate,  subpinnate, 
glabrous.     Bart: 

Obs*  This  is  the  most  showy  of  our  Ranunculi ;  growing  to 
the  height  of  18  or  24  inches  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  large, 
shining,  yellow  flowers:  stem  erect,  much  branched,  leaves 
pubescent,  temate  deeply  incised  and  dentated :  calyx  spread- 
ing, villous,  shorter  than  the  petals  and  caducous.  The  root* 
consists  of  an  aggregation  of  thick  fibres.  Moi^t  woods  and 
grass  lands,     flowers  first  of  April. 

Species  Sd:  Ranunculus  Nitidus.  WdlL 

Sp.  ch.  Very  glabrous ;  stem  hollow ;  radical  leaves  rotund-sub- 
reniform,  obtusely  crenate;  slemrleaves  sessile  digitate,  Te^- 
Icts  irregukrly  incised,  lacinii  obtuse;  seed  sub-globose,  shi- 
ning.    Walt,  and  Larrii  by  Putshi 

Obs.  I  concur  with  Pursh  in  regarding  this  as  but  a  variety 
Cff  the  first,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguishable  by  its  more 
luxuriant  growth  .and  very  glossy,  varnished  appearance^ — 
Flowers  small,  as  in  species  1st,  of  pale  yellow  colour.  Rare; 
in  company  witii  the  preceding.      10th  of  April. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Art.  XL — Observations  on  Hydrocele.  By  Benjamin  Wikslow 
Dudley,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Tran- 
sylvania Univemty,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
^ons,  London* 


That  the  phji^ianor  tiie  surgeon  who  desires  information 
in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  the  testes,  should  be  unable  to* 
\rj  his  hands  upon  a  single  volume,  in  the  most  extensive  libra- 
ries, either  in  «\ir  own  country  or  abroad,  especially  directed 
to  this  subject,  furnishes  matter  df  astonishment  and  deep  re- 
gret, as  well  to  the  philanthr6f>lst,  as  to  the  professional  char- 
acter. The  delicate  and  ob^dUrcf  little  organ  which  makes  us 
acquainted  with  sound,  has  received,- as  well  in  its  anatomy  a.' 
in  its  diseases,  the  attention  of  enlightened  practitioners  in  thr 
jpuWicationof  votemes,  and  of  the  generous  hand  of  charity,  in 
the  el-ection  of  Wildings  especially  devoted  to  the  cure  oi" 
its  maladies.  The  anatomy,  physiology, '  and  diseases  oftlie 
eyev  have  been  so  minutely  and  patiently  investigated  hj 
EDglish,.Freneh,  Italian  and  German  authors,  that  every  libra- 
ry contains  a  number  of  sources  of  information  upen  thea* 
subjects,  and  every  country  enjoys  instituticms  for  tbe  allevia* 
tion  and  cure  of  its  diseases ,  while  in  regard  to  the  subject  oi 
this  paper,  not  avolumc  has  been  written,.not  a  building  erect- 
ed to  its  benefit  by  charity,  notwithstandii^  the  point  will  be 
conceded  by  all,  that  they  are  organs  of  paramount  importance 
to  virtue  and  happiness.  As  requisite  agealis  in  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  human  species,  it  is  conceived  that  naedical  aii- 
thors  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  dereliction  of  duty,  in  fail- 
ing to  furnish  the  young  practitioner  with  that  informatioL, 
which  would  prepare  him  to  discriminate,  and  to  treat  its  v.i- 
rious  forms  of  disease,  with  better  prospects  of  success. 

The  errors  that  are  committed  in  regard  to  the  diseases  oi 
these  organs,  with  the  appropriate  class  of  remedies  for  each. 
not  only  among  ordinary  practitioners,  but  even  those  who  h\ 
education,  talents,  and  attaininents,  occupy  conspicuous  stand- 
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ing  in  the  professioi^  are  matter  of  notoriety.  A  reference  to  a 
few  cases  of  sarcoceie  that  are  recorded  by  Professor  Rlcherand 
in  Ri9  ^Jfosagraphie  Chirwgical^^^  which  were  successAiIly  treat- 
ed by  him,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  several  eminent 
Parisian  surgeons  had  been  given  against  htm^  is  in  point.  Bat 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  history  of  th^ 
various  species  of  hydrocele,  to  obtain  abundant  evidence  of 
the  want  ofimprovement  in  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of 
the  diseases  of  the  testes.  In  this  apparently  simple  malady^ 
its  Protean  character  has  given  origin  to  much  erroneous  ^ec? 
ulation,  as  weU  in  regard  to  the  disease,  as  to  the  more  advisa- 
ble mode  4»f  treatment. 

When  congenital,  hydrocele  is  to  be  cured  by  the  same  meioil 
which  are  resorfed  to  witha  view  tothe  treatment  of  scrotal  her- 
nia in  the  infant.  The  fluid  being  thrown  hack  into  the  cavity  of 
"the  abdomen,  where  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  are  per? 
mitted  to  infer  it  is  secreted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  pre^ 
«ure  on  the  abdominal  rings.,  thereby  closing  the  conununicaf 
tion  between  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  that  of  th^ 
abdomen,  to  restore  the  parts  to  health. 

Hydrocele  in  the  more  mature  subject,  is  variegated  in  its 
seat^  although  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  usually  the  membrane 
which  fumisiies  the  secretion.  But  besides  the  variety  in  tim 
eeat  of  the  dropsical  collection,  it  isadditicmally  complicated  by 
appearing  occasionally  as  asymptomatic  afiection:* and  again 
it  is^  often  complicated  with  other  local  diseases  of  diiese  parts. 
There  is  an  occasional  variation  in  the  form  and  appearance 
of  the  swelling  in  hydrocele,  very  well  cfdculated  to  betray 
practitioners  into  error  in  regard  to  its  character;  while  a  vari- 
ation in  the  colour  and  consistency  of  the  secretion  in  other  ca^ 
ses,  throws  the  veil  of  obscurity  around  them.*  The  encysted 
bydrocele^or  that  species  which  has  only  been  noticed  by  medi- 
cal writers  within  the  last  two  or  three  yearo,  wherein  the  flu- 
id is  collected  in  a  distinct  cyst  within  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
presents  an  embarrassing  form  of  this  malady.  It  is  now  ten 
years  since  I  became  acquainted  with  this  peculiar  form  of  hy- 
drocele; and  there  are  sutBcient  reas<ms  for  believing,  that  I  first 
discovered  ^  variety,  because  of  mj  mode  of  treating  the  dis« 
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ease  necessarily  leading  me  to  it;  my  practice  being  dtflcroiit 
from  that  which  is  universally  pursued  in  Europe  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Except  that  the  manner  of  curing  hydrocele"  by 
almost  alt  the  various  modes  of  operating,  which  have  been 
practised  in  Europe,  and  our  own  country,  excludof  the  oppox- 
tunity  of  detecting  each  peculiar  species  pf  dropsical  swelling, 
the 'form  alluded  to  above  would  no  doubt  long  since  have 
been  accurately  described  by  our  predecessors.  That  it  has 
been  unknown  to  the  profession,  will  be  used  as  an  argument  oj 
no  inconsiderable  weight,  in  favor  of  a  treatment  difierenv 
from  any  hitherto  adopted ;  since  every  peculiarity  is  necessa- 
rily exposed  by  the  operation  and  treatment  proposed  in  thii 
paper. 

Besides  congenitnl,  the  testis  is  subject  to  ordinary  hydn)- 
cele,  haematoccfc,  hydrosarcoccle,  hydrocele  of  the  spennatii 
cord,  encysted  hydrocele,  and  hydrocele  as  a  symptOEnatic  a;- 
iectloh:  and  it  is  clear,  that  a  surgeon  must  be  familiar  with 
every  species,  and  their  varieties,  in  order  to  possess  that  confi- 
dence in  his  own  skill,  which  will  prepare  him  to  oflFer  ration- 
al consolation  to  his  patient. 

Hydrocele  of  the  pure  and  simple  kind,  whether  congcni{ai 
or  otherwise,  presents  a  swelling  of  a  conical  shape,  the  base 
below,  and  the  apex  approaching  the  external  abdominal  ring. 
It  has  but  little  gravity,  is  elastic,  semitransparent,  and  fluctu- 
ates by  percussion.  Sometimes  the  swelling  is  attended  with 
considerable  obtuse  pain,  but  most  frequently  it  is  inconvenient 
alone,  by  reason  of  its  weight  and  magnitude.  Pressure  on  the 
posterior  and  lower  portion  of  the  scrotum  generally  points  out 
the  medium  of  connexion  between  the  integuments  and  the  in- 
closed organ,  while  we  are  often  enabled  thereby  to  judge  of 
the  condition  of  the  latter. 

Inhaenuitoccle  the  swelling  may  be  the  same  in  form;  diflcr- 
ing  however  in  possessing  more  gravity,  with  less  transparency 
and  less  fluctuation  than  where  the  collection  is  pi^rely  8croii>. 
This  form  of  the  disease  is  generally  attended  by  more  pain  thiin 
the  more  simple  affection. 

In  hydrosarcocele  there  is  great  variety  in  the  character  oi 
tjie  swelling,  in  its  form,  its  elasticity,  its  gravity,  in  the  degw^i* 
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ofpaio^in  its  sensibility,  in  the  attachments  between  the  integu- 
ments and  the  tcstiSi  and  in  its  ultimate  termination.  It  is  here 
that  surgeons  of  high  pretensions  to  pcofessional  skill,  are  liable 
to  misconceptions  in  regard  to  the  true  charfictcr  of  the  cjisc, 
and  consequently  to  errors  too  often  irremediable  in  practice, 
Hydrosarcocele  is  a  swelling  of  more  gravity,  moro  opacity, 
more  sensibility,  more  pain,  with  less  fluctuation,  than  common 
hydrocele.  The  form  of  the  swelling  is  §encraUy  the  same 
!6V'ith  that  of  the  less  compleic  and  more  innocent  atroction.  •  It 
often  happens  however  that  there  is  as  great  a  departure  from 
liydrocelc  in  this  respect  as  in  any  other  feature  belonging  to 
tJiat  disease. 

The  enlarged  condition  of  the  gland  is  frequently  attended 
by  an  inflamnxatipn  of  both  peritoneal  tunics;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  a  union  by  adhesion  more  or  less  extensive,  of  the 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  tunica  albuginea  and  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. Hence  the  hour-glass  contraction  in  the  centre,  while 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  vaginal  tunic  are  highly 
distended  by  the  dropsical  secretion.  Cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  well  calculated  to  betray  practitioners  into  error,  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the  remedies  to  be  re- 
lied on  with  a  view  to  cure ;  as  will  appear  manifest  from  the  fol- 
lowing history. 

Mr.B.  a  merchant  of  this  state,  while  engaged  in  one  of  the 
Atlantic  cities  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  embraced  the  occasioD 
to  bcc6me  a  patient  of  a  distinguished  physician  on  account  of 
a  disease  of  one  of  his  testes  of  many  montlis  standing,  lie  alap 
secured. the  benefits  pf  a  consultation  with  two  other  gentlemen. 

After  a  few  weeks  attendance,  his  physician  urged  upon  him 
the  propriety  of  exsecting  the  organ.  Finally  he  was  permit- 
ted to  return  home  with  the  annexed  letter  of  instructii>ns. 
*'  Consultation,  &c.  &c.  wherein  Mr.  B.  is  advised,  first  to  pay* 
the  strictest  attention  to  rest  in  a  horizontal  position;  sccoftd, 
low  diet;  third,  depletion  by  purgatives  repeated  every  second 
day, or  as  often  as  necessary  to  act  as  an  alterative,  and  bleed- 
ing, or  leeching  or  both;  fourth,  irritation  of  the  urethra  by 
bougies;  fifth,  an  alterative  course  of  mercury  may  be  necessary; 
fixth^  suspension  of  the  tumour.     After  a  few  weeks  expe- 
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rience  in  llie  above  course,  if  do  alteration  is  cfiectcd,  ar  ii* 
the  tumor  should  become  more  enlarged  and  painful,  afiecting 
ih6  spermatic  cord  towards  the  ring,  extraction  of  the  diseased 
testicle  will  be  necessary^  June,  1 822/'  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Kentucky,  he  came  to  Lexington  witli  a  view  to  surgical  as- 
ftistance.  ■ 

On  the  first  examinatijon  I  became  satisfied  with  regard  to 
the  peculiarity  of  rtie  case,  and  promptly  offered  an  assurance 
that  he  would  be  well  enough  to  return  home  in  thrtxe  or  four 
weeks*  In  answer  to  which,  I  learned  with  some  surprise,  that 
he  had  visited  me  with  a  view  to  the  exsection  of  the  te&tis,  in 
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conformity  with  the  above  instructions.  The  swelling  wasvor 
ry  oblong  wUh  a  remarkable  contraction  and  induration  in  the 
centre;  while  either  extremity  of  the  swelling  was  soft  and 
fluctuating.  As  he  had  left  his  letter  of  instructions  at  honoe,  1 
suspended  the  operation  until  he  should  have  an  opportunity  ot 
ordering  it  to  be  brought  to  town. 

By  occasional  examinations,  I  became  conclusively  satbficd 
that  my  first  impressions  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  were  cor- 
rect, "having  operated  previously  on  several  others  of  a  mimlar 
character.  In  two  days  after  the  letter  of  instructions  was 
placed  in  my  hands,  I  proceeded  to  the  operation^ 

Upon  laying  open  freely  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  testis  was 
found  in  a  highly  inflamed  condition ;  attached  by  numerous 
media  of  organized  lymph  to  the  corresponding  surface  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis;  the  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  the  dropsical  swelling  being  nearly  cut  off 
thereby.  Care  was  taken  to  divide  all  these  preternatural 
adhesions  between  the  gland  and  the  tunic,  as  well  with  a  view- 
to  the  reduction  of  the  enlarged  organ  to  its  proper  magnitude^ 
Ti?  to  dc:jtroy  adhesions  that  might  subsequently  prove  emhar- 
*  rassing,  in  the  restoration  of  the  parts  to  their  relative  places. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  third  week  from  tlie  operation,  he 
returned  home  perfectly  well,  having  experienced  no  uncom- 
fortable symptom  during  his  recovery,  more  than  must  neces- 
sarily en'sjue  from  the  disturban^re  of  very  sensitive  part^  v/hen 
in  a  «tate  of  inflanunalir^:. 
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The  following  cases  furilier  elucidate  the  difficulties  of  this 
subject  and  the  evils  of  the  common  practice. 

Mr.  G,  a  man  about  tliirty  years  o£  age,  delicate,  slender, 
and  of  excessitely  excitable  nerves,  had  for  a  long  time  been 
the  subject  of  great  chylopoietic  derangement,  with  various 
erratic  pains,  that  were  pecuHarly  distressing  when  located  in 
the  testis.  On  one  occasion  when  in  the  act  of  mounting  his 
horde,  he  injured  one  of  them,  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
inflammation  and  Swelling,  Fop  three  months,  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  intelligent  counsel,  he  sulfTered  excessively, 
and  without  any  intermission.  On  my  'first  visit  I  found  him 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm;  morbidly  watchful  of  every  thing 
around  him,  and  his  strength  entirety  prostrated.  The  scro- 
tum on  one  side  was  large^  tense,  inflamed,  and  excessively 
sensitive,  with  evident  marks  of  a  fluid  within,  fieing  fully 
apprized  of*  the  exhausted  and' excitable  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, I  could  not  hesitate  to  recommend  an  operation,  as  well 
with  a  view  to  its  influence  on  the  general  system,  as  that  of 
the  local  nflection;  inasmuch  as  it  was  perfectly  maiiiiest^ 
that  much  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  general  system  had 
its  origin  in  that  of  the  diseased  organ. 

By  a  free  incision  through  the  scrotum  and^  tunica  vaginalis^ 
about  half  a  pint  of  sangiiincous  scrum  was  discharged ;  amf 
upon  exposing  the  testis,  the  afbuginea  was  found  excessively 
tense,  a  fluid  being  perceptibly  included  therein,  while  it  was 
ahogether  of  three  times  its  proper  magnitude,  and  sensitive 
to  an  extraordinary  degrecT.  A  small  incision  being  made  into 
the  albuginea  gave  exit  to  about  a  table-spoonful  of  a  thick 
fluid,  and  immediately  after,  a  portion  of  the  gland  turned  out 
of  the  wound,  in  the  shape  of  what  is-  usaally  denominated 
iungus.  The  very  highly  deranged  state  of  this  patient'^  gen- 
eral system,  seemed  not  at  all  alleviated  by  the  evacuation  of 
the  fluid, and  the  removal  of  tension  from  the  diseased  organ; 
ibasmucfa  as  in  the  course  of  a  few  duys^after,  tlic  parts  became 
gangrenous  and  he  died.  '  ■*  • 

Notwithstanding  the  physician  in  attendance  was  a  gontle- 
man  of  liberal  professional  education,  and  of  some  experience 
in  practice,  yet  the  great  defect  of  our  libraries  on  the  subject 
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before  us,  bad  left  him  without  the  means  of  distinguishing  this 
case  of  hydrosarcocele,  which  vras  part  local  and  part  consti- 
tutional, from  some  orfier  forms  of  disease  oC  tlmt  organ ;  a 
defect  which  proved  fatal  to  the  patient^  while  an  early  dis- 
crimination and  a  prompt  application  of  appropriate  remedies 
must  have  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  health.  The  case  had 
been  thought  one  of  a  scirrhous  character,*  and  remedies  were 
prescribed  accordingly; 

A  man  came  to  town  with  hydrosarcocele,  exceedingly  ir- 
regular in  form,  and  possessing  various  degrees  of  fluciuiition 
ondilferent  points  pf'its  surface.  On  laying  open  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  about  half  a  pint  of  serum  escaped^  and  about  half 
that  quantity  of  a  black  sero-gelatinous  fluid.  At  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  cord,  a  fleshy  tUmor,  equal  in  magnitude  to  a 
hen's  egg,  presented  itself^  having  no  direct  connexion  with 
the  testis.  This  tumor  was  removed,*  jpart  by  the' scalpel  and 
part  by  the  fingers^  as  its  texture  was  soft  and  easily  br6ken 
down.  The  testis  was  considerably  enlarged,  but  not  other- 
wise diseased.  Under  the  influence  of  the  usual  dressings,  he 
recovered  and  returned  to  the  Country,  about  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  operation. 

A  negro  man  of  this  vicinity  made  appKcation  on  account  of 
diseased  testis.  For  several  years  he  had  been  the  subject  of 
hydrocele,  and  had  submitted  to  three  Operations  with  a  view 
to  cure  by  injection.  In  the  last  operation  he  experienced 
great  pain  froni  the  introduction  of  the  trocar  and  canula. 
The  inflammation  ran  very  high,  and  at  the  end  of  t\^o  weeks 
pus  began  to  discharge  through  the  orifice  made  by  the  instru- 
ment. The  pain  and  inflammation  consequent  to  the  last 
operation,  had  confined  him  for  twelve  months  previous  to  hii 
application  to  me.  Upon  examination  the  scrotum  of  the 
right  side  was  found  as  large  as  a  quart-measure,  and  very 
irregular  to  tiie  touch.  Its  anterior  portion  was  puckered, 
dmwft  in,  and  closely  united  to  an  internal  tumor,  from  which 
pus  distilled  in  smallVjuantities.  The  lateral  as  well  as  (he  su: 
pcrior  portions  of  the  sweUing  appeared  to  contain  a  large 
amount  of  fluid.  On  laying  open  the  tunica  vaginalis  freely, 
it  was   discovered  that  the  albuginea.  which  was  very  much 
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flisteDcledy  was  converted  into  a  sac  containing  pus  oidy.  The 
sac  was  attached  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  scrotum,  and 
constituted  the  sotirce  of  tlie  fistulous  opening  of  that  integu« 
ment.  Cases  sonaewhat  similar  to  this,  have  heen  recorded  by 
Mr.  Hunter.  It  constitutes  the  only  one  that  I  have  seen,  wliere 
the  testis  seems  evidently  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  trocar. 
The  parts  were  removed  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  class^ 
and  the  patient  was  well  in  ten  days  after. 

Although  cases  purely  dropsical  in  character  might  seem  to 
present  no  very  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  correct  prognosis, 
yet  even  in  this  form  of  the  disease  there  is  such  a  variety,  that 
the  roost  experienced  in  the  profession  are  too  frequently  un- 
able to  decide  upon  their  peculiar  nature.  It  was  under  the 
influence  of  this  kind  of  embarrassment,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  a 
form  of  hydrocele  unknown  to  authofs,  but  which  has  been 
noticed  in  London  within  the  last' eighteen  months. 

Intiie  summerof  1818,  Mr. called  on  me  and  stated 

that  the  object  of  the  interview  with  me  was  of  serious  import 
to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  the  loss  of  a  testis.  When  a 
child,  (as  he  stated,)  he  had  accidentally  lost  one  testis;*  that 
for  the  last  three  years  he  had  suffered  ctMistantly  on  account 
of  an  irregular  growth  in  the  other,  during  aU  which  time  the 
function  of  the  parts  was  eotirely  suspended,  and  that  now  he 
lutd  reason  to  believe  the  disease  io  be  of  a  cancerpus  nature. 

in  this  state  of  painful  anxiety  he  was  willing  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  any  operation  with  a  view  to  preserve  his  life.  On 
minutely  examining  the  part,  I  ascertained  the  existence  of  a 
swelling,  which,  although  connected  with  a  portion  of  the  testis, 
did  not  involve  the  body  of  that  organ.  The  apex  of  the  swel- 
ling pointed  transversely  to  the  groin  of  that  side,  while  the 
base  appeared  to  involve  the  upper  portion  of  the  testis* 
The  swelling  was  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  the  testis  felt  soft 
and  reduced  in  size. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  constant  uneasiness 
with  occasional  pain  was  felt  in  the  part,  so  that  the  patient 
could  take  but  little  exercise  on  foot,  and  none  at  all  on  horse> 
back.     Aftei!  taking  a  dose  of  medicine  to  evacuate  the  bow«<- 
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els,  he  was  placed  on  the  table  without  any  assurances  in  regar  J 
to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  operation.     When  the  scrotuin 
and  tunica  vaginalis  were  freely  divided,  a  transparent  capsule 
presented  itself,  nearly  as  large  as  a  hen's  eggs     It  was  based 
upon  the  uppenportion  of  the  epididymis  and  rested  upon  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  testis.     After  the  fluid   was  dis- 
charged, the  sac  was  exsectod.     The  edges  of  tlie  wound  were 
then  approximated  and  dressed,  and-  the  patient  put  to  bedv 
At  the  expiration  of  two  weeks  the  wound  had  healed,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  told  me  with  satisfaction^  that  the 
testis  had  recovered  perfectly  Us  function  ©f  seminal  secre- 
tion. 

After  a  period  of  aboitt  three  yearsyhe  began  again  to  com* 
plain  of  symptoms  not  altogether  unlike  those  for  which  he  had 
submitted  to  an  operafi»n.     Various  washes,  suspensory  ban- 
dage, abstemious  living,  laxatives  and' rest,  were  persevered  in 
for  two  years.     Finally  he  was  compelled  from  unceat^ing  uii* 
easiness  and  pain,  to  become  a  surgical  patient  for  the  second 
time    Upon  examination  the  tumour  appeared  to  be  behind 
and  tc/one  sicte  of  the  testis*     R  was  however  even  more  dis- 
tressing to  the  patient  than  the*  first  affection.     From  his  long 
continued  suffering  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  he  was  now  re- 
solved as  a  means  of  preserving  himself  against  all  future 
liabilities,  to  have  the  entire  organ  removed*;  and  this  was  the 
condition  o.n  which  my  services  were  engaged  on  the  second 
occasion. 

Wlien  the  parts  were  exposed  in  the  operation,  two  globular 
sacs,  each  half  an  inch  or  nnore  in  diameter,  were  found  at- 
tached to  the  central  portion  of  the  epididymis,  where  after 
acquirii^g  some  little  magnitude,  they  operated- as  unceasing 
causes  of  morbid  excitement,  by  their  pressure  on  the  central 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  testis.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case 
was  now  explained  to  the  patient,  and  the  practicability  of 
saving  the  organ  made  known ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  being 
advanced  in  life  he  preferred  an  operation  which  would  put 
him  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  similar  occurrence.  Accord- 
ingly the  organ  was  removed  in  the  presence  of  eight  or  ten 
I^upils,.  ani  the  gentleman  speedily  recovered. 
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In  the  winter  of  1819,  Mr.  K.  of  an  adjoining  county^  a 
5ounginaoof  twenty  years  of  age,  came  to  town  and  placed 
liiojsclf  under  my  care,  on  account  of  disease  in  both  testes. 
Upon  examination  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a  fluid  in- 
volving both  organs. 

Tnc  unnatural  form  of  the  s^vdlings,  tlieir  want  of  magni- 
tude, their  fixed  position  in  the  scrotum,  and  tlic  uneasiness 
which  the  patient  was  kept  in  by  reason  of  an  obtuse  and 
aching  pain,  threw  much  obscurity  around  the  case.  Both 
testes  could  be  very  distinctly  felt  through  all  the  inferior  por- 
tions of  tiie  scrotum,  as  well  in  front  and  laterally  as  behind. 
After  a  few  days  preparation,  he  consented  to  be  operated  on 
in  the  prc'sence  of  the  medical  class. 

On  laying  open  the  tunica  vaginalis,  a  sac  originating  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  tunic,  nearly  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg^ 
was  suspended  above  the  testis  on  either  side.  After  the  serum 
was  evacuated,  the  sacs  were  each  of  them  carefully  exsected* 
The  patient  was  dressed  according  to  my  usual  manner,  and 
was  well  in  ten  days. 

In  tiie  summer  of  182^,  Judge — became  my  patient 

on  account  of  a  diseased  testis  of  several  years  stemding.  The 
general  health  of  thi«  gentleman  had  been  much  impaired  for 
many  years,  but  for  the  last  two,  he  complained  of  little  else 
than  the  diseased  testi^.  All  exercise  gave  him  pain,  but  es- 
pecially on  horseback,  so  tliat  he  confined  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  his  house,  and  maintained  a  horizontal  position. 

Being  a  very  intelligent  man,  ha  had  thought  much  on  the 
nature  of  the  local  afiection,  and  viewed  it  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  deranged  actions  of  his  general  system,  while 
ih>m  the  occasional  severity  of  his  sufienngs,Jie  was  frequently 
inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  cancerous  in  its  nature. 

Upon  examination,  an  irregular  oblong  tumor  of  considera- 
We  size,  appeared  to  involve  the  upper  half  of  the  testis,  while 
the  lower  portion  was  free  and  natural  to  the  touch.  The 
whole  contents,  as  well  as  the  strotum  itself  of  that  side,  were 
in  a  state  of  morbid  sensibility,  and  it  was  impossible,  aft^r  all 
the  examinations  which  the  condition  of  the  parts  permitted 
m^  to  make,  to  decide  pn  the  character  pf  th^  sweUing;  yet  I 
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was  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  sarcomatous  tumov.^ 
&ince  no  sense  of  fluctuation  was  manifest,  while  it  seemed  to 
possess  more  of  a  fleshy  feel.     In  this  state  of  uncertainty^  af- 
ter about  ten  days  preparation  for  the  operation,  the  patiertt 
was  placed  on  the  table  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemei:^  ^ 
with  a  view  to  have  all  the  oiorbid  parts  removed.    So  soon 
as  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  freely  laid  open  with  a  scalpel,  ;^ 
transparent  sac  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  turned  out  from   its 
cavity,  which  bad  rested  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  testis, 
and  was  radkated  on  the  glpbus  n\ajor  of  the  epididymis. 
The  sac  was  very  firm  and  highly  distended.     After  the  fluid 
was  evacuated,  it  was  carefully  exsected,  tlie  patient  dressed 
and  put  to  bed. 

In  the  course  of  die  evening  he  expressed  himself  as  enjoy- 
ing more  the  natural  feeKng  of  the  parts,  than  he  had  for  tl»e 
last  eighteen  months  previous  tp.  the  operation.  In  sixteen 
days  he  recovered,  and  returned  iq  his  fstmily  in  good  healtii. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  winter,  an  old  man  presented  hini- 
self  to  be  operated?  on  for  hydrocele.  After  a  few  days  pre- 
paration, he  was  placed  on  the  table  before  all  the  medical 
class.  The  swelling  was  large,  conical,  semi  transparent,  free 
of  morbid  sensibility,  and  fluctuating;  thus  presenting  a  drop- 
sical swelling  in  all  respects  the  most  simple,  while  it  promised 
the  fairest  prospects  of  ^ure  under  the  usual  treatment  by 
injection.  A  free  incision  through  the  scrotum  and  tunica 
vaginalis  gave  exit  to  projbably  thirty  ounces  of  serum.  When 
this  had  all  flowed  out,  the  cavity  of  the  tunic  was  examined, 
and  on  one  side  a  small  sac  was  discovered  containing  serum, 
which  was  exhibited  to  the  class.  Had  thi^  been  overlooked, 
it  wou]4  have  increased  as  in  other  cases  of  encysted  dropsy  df 
this  part.  After  it  was  exsected  the  patient  was  dressed^  and 
by  the  sixteenth  day  was^nabled  to  leave  town. 

Thus  within  the  last  ten  years  I  have  operated  on  five  case? 
of  hydrocele  of  a  character  unknown  to  surgeons,  and  since 
they  cannot  be  managed  by  injection,  a  mode  of  treatment 
almost  exclusively  practised  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
they  must  have  their  influence  in  turning  tlie  attention  of  the 
medic^  community  to  another  plan  V)f>^reatmentj  which  i* 
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eppUcable  to  every  variety  of  cases,  always  successful,  less 
painful,  and  more  speedy  in  its  result. 

Hydrocele  is  sometimes  a  symptomatic  aflection.  A  gentle- 
man  applied  to  me  in  1 81 G  on  account  of  diseased  testes.  The 
one  was  swelled  as  large  as  a  quart  pitcher,  and  was  sarcoma-' 
tous ;  the  other  not  less  in  magnitude,  was  dropsical  in  chci- 
ractcr.  For  three  months  he  had  been  the  patient  of  a  phy- 
:iician  in  an  adjoining  county,  and  was  lastly  induced  to  come 
to  me,  with  a  view  to  submit  to  an  operation*  After  repeat- 
ed examinations,  in  which  I  entered  thoroughly  into  his  history 
for  the  previous  eight  years,  I  became  satisfied  that  the  affec- 
tion of  the  testes  was  subordinate,  whik  the  general  system 
was  disordered  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  All  the  bones 
of  his  system,  but  especially  the  ribs  and  other  superficial 
bones,  were  enlarged  to  twice  their  proper  dimensions.  Upoa 
examining  the  urinary  secretion,  it  was  found  entirely  destitute 
of  its  accustomed  saline  ingredients. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  case,  the  patient  was  induced  to  at- 
tend to  the  changes  in  the  quality  of  this  secretion;  and  after 
being  fairly  under  the  influence  of  constitutional  rej{nedies,  he 
collected  every  morning  for  a  month  in  succession,  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  precipitated  salts,  the  urine  still  holding  a 
large  quabtity  in  solution.  Before  the  cure  was  made  complete 
vrhich  required  five  months  f^nd  a  half,  both  testes  were  re- 
stored to  a  perfectly  healthy  condition;  while  the  bones  so  far 
as  observations  could  be  made,  were  reduced  to  their  natural 
size. 

In  an  article  which  it  is  contemplated  to  publish  at  some  fu- 
ture period  on  the  subject  of  syphilis,  this  case  may  become 
the  more  interesting,  since  the  various  parts  of  the  body  as 
well  as  the  difierent  senses^ere  successively  paralytic  during 
the  progress  of  the  malady. 

The  diflerent  plans  of  treating  hydrocele  by  cautery,  by  se- 
ton,  Ind  by  laying  the  tunic  open  and  filling  it  witli  baker's 
dough,  after  the  manner  of  Mr;  Hunter,  have  been  successively 
abandoned,  and  for  very  obvious  and  satisfactory  reasons. 
That  by  injection  which  superseded  all  the  previous  plans  of 
cure,  i«  frequently  vusuccessful  in  the  most  skilful  hands,  while 
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kimany  cases,it  is  found  entirely  iBapplicable.  It  was  the  uiii- 
certainty  of  ^lie  ciire  by  injection,  together  with  tlie  painful 
consequences  of  the  operation,  that  led  Mr.  Larrey  the  great 
military  surgeon  of  France,  to  a  neu^  nnode  of  treating  h}drc>- 
cclc.  This  co?i€i^ts  in  the  introduction  of  a  flexible  catheter  in- 
fo the  cavity  of  the  tunic,  to  be  confined  there  one,  two,  or 
three  day?^  oi'  until  the  fccroiis  secretion  Fl>«uld  cease.  Possi- 
Idv  ur:d(.r  the  iofhiencc  cf  the  same  train  of  reflection,  an  A- 
mevscan  '^ccntJeman  pix)poscs  tlie  cxsection  of  a  small  portion  of 
thctunie,ret\deringtlicj:ac  thereby  imperfect.  In  the  course  of 
our  practical  romarkp,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  express  my  opiiv 
ion?,  and  to  ofK-r  thecesalt  of  my  exi)erienco,  on  those  diile- 
rent  plans  of  treatnio.nt-  In  the  first  jilace  however,  I  propose 
lo  examine  the  propriety  of  the  practice  by  injection,  a  prac- 
tice wliLchhas  been  adopted  by  almost  all  sur<rcons  for  more 
than  a  quarVcrof  a  centur}'. 

In  the  best  defined  and  most  simple  cases  oPi\  Jmcele,  there 
are  scarcely  iiny  two  operators^  who  are  in  tlic  iiabjt  refusing 
(be  same  description  of  stimiilating  injection;  nor  ii  any  sur- 
geon prcpiired  to^^y,  that  an  injection  of  the  same  strength,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  old,  and  the  young,  the  excitable  and 
the  unexcitablo  subject.  Jlence  it  h.ippens  that  most  cxcru- 
fiating  pain,  and  tedious  suffering,  arc  endured  by  one  patient, 
ivhen  the  use  of  the  same  or  a  similar  injection  in  another^ 
would  fail  to  excite  the  requisite  inflammation  in  the  turac, 
Tlie  same  patient  under  different  ci re uaistanccs  in  regard  to 
}as  general  system,  might  require  injections  of  very  diflTercnt 
degrees  of  strength;  and  where  both  organs  are  dropsical,  the 
one  may  admit  ef  au  jnjectjon,  which  would  produce  noimprc»» 
^ion  on  tlie  other,  by  reai»onofthe  different  susceptibilities  of 
the  two.  It  often  happens  in  lior^iital  as  well  as  in  private 
praclice,  tliat  one  patient  will  su&r  excessively  for  several 
day-,  fri4ii  the  use  of  an  injection,  that  would  prove  entirely 
inoititi  anollier.  Ilonce  one  reason  why  the  operatioif  is  so 
•>flrn  nns'jcres'^fu].  But  the  operation  by  injection  is  objec- 
tio"a Lie  from  other  ronsiJenitions,  than  that  of  the  different 
"Yuj^eeptibilitics  of  patientr^  to  be  acted  on  by  it. 

r.i  hvji'osarcorob*   the  pnvtio^  of  injertioo  .is  improper  as 
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wt-11  from  its  necessary  tendency  to  aggravate  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  testis,  as  from  tlic  danger  of  wounding  and  de- 
stroying that  organ  by  the  trocar*  Independently  of  the  cas© 
recorded  in  thrs  paper  of  the  loss  of  the  organ  from  an  injurjr 
done  by  the  instrument,  Mr.  John  Himter  bears  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In  aM  the  varkigated  forms  of  hy- 
drocele, in  which  the  fluid  is  confined  m  preternalural-  sacs, 
cither  witiun  or  without  the  tunica  va<;inalig,  the  operaftionby 
injection  must  fail;  as  well  because  of  the  difficwlty  of  introdu- 
cing the  trocar  without  doing  violence  to  other  parts,  as  of  the 
impo8j>ibil4ty  of  destroying  the  sac  thereby.  It  is  equally  inap- 
plicable in  those  forms  of  hydrocele  in  which  the  fluid  coHec- 
Ijonis  too  viscid  to  pass  the  caliber  of  the  canula,as  rt  is  defec- 
tive and  unsatisfactory  hi  its  tendency,  in  ail  thojse  cases,  where 
there  are  tuniors  of  more  or  less  magoitudc,  eitlicr  involving  • 
or  unconnected  with  the  s^land. 

Waving  other  considerations,  it  is  thought  that  the  method 
of  cure  by  injection  does  not  deserve  the  support  of  the  profes- 
sion, because  of  tlK)  alarming  consequences  which  sometijne* 
are  witnessed,  even  when  the  patient  is  in  the  most  experienced 
hands.  In  the  large  hospitaU  as  well  as  in  private  pnictice, 
it  occasionally  happens  that  tho  whole  of  tl)e  injection  is  forced 
into  the  celhilar  substance ;  an  accident  necessarily  followed  by 
inflammation  and  mortilicatiidn  of  the  parts.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  sruce  (t824,)  I  ree^  iveda  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  nf- 
ter  detailing  a  case  of  hydrocele  obserxxs,  *"  I  dctcfnni^ied  t^ 
try  for  a  pei^anentcure,  and  after  drawing  off  the  lUud,!  su(^ 
fcred  the  canu'a  to  remain,  and  then  threw  in  an  injection  of 
a  weak  solution  of ''sulphas  ainci."  This  produced  great  pairr^ 
prostration  of  strength,  sweating,  &c.;  these  I  expected.  But 
when  I  wanted  to  discharge  it,  I  was  not  -^  llllle  surprised  at 
being  unable  to  evacuate  even  a  drop.    Vouradvice  is  desired.'^ 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  in  the  habit  of  reciting  a  case  of  i\\h 
description  in  his  lectures  which  happened  under  the  care  of  a 
surgeon  of  Guy's  Hospital,  where  the  whole  of  the  scrotum 
dropped  off'in  a  poultice,  leaving  the  testes  penectly  bare.  It 
is  proper  however  to  state,  that  the  case  v.  as  referred  to,  more^ 
especially  to  give  an  instance  of  the  restorative  pov.cri  of  na- 
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ture,  as  the  testes  were  enclosed  in  a  new  integument  by  the 
twentieth  day. 

The  number  of  tindcs  that  the  operation  is  repeated  in  the 
)Bame  case^  on  some  occasions,  before  a  cure  is  completed,  con-* 
stitutes  another  strong  objection  to  the  plan  of  injection. 

A  young  gentleman,  the  last  case  but  one  that  I  have  opera- 
ted on,  had  been  the  patient  x)f  fourteen  different  physicians, 
by  whom  ten  operations  had  been  performed  on  him,  with  a  view 
to  cure  a  case  of  simple  hydrocele. 

In  consequence  of  so  many  unsuccessful  operations,  the  testify 
>v'as  some^That  enlarged,  and  morbidly  attached  to  its  memi^ 
brancsi  After  this  gentleman's  recovery  he  assured  me,  that 
of  all  the  operations  he  had  submitted  to,  being  eleven  in  nuiii> 
ber,  the  last  had  caused  him  the  least  pain  and  inconvenience* 
while  he  recovered  from  it  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  Among 
those  conversant  with  the  general  principles  of  medicine,  it 
will  not  appear  strange,  that  there  is  least  pain  and  suffering 
in  that  operation,  which  by  a  free  incision,  brings  opposite  sur- 
faces immediately,  into  contact,  unites  them  by  adhesion,  and 
thereby  arrests  the  farther  progress  of  inflammation. 

From  various  portions  of  this  and  the  adjoining  states,  I  have 
had  patients  with  diflerent  species  of  hydrocele,  very  few  of 
which  had  been  correctly  understood,  by  those  physician^ 
who  had  been  consulted ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  that  it  should  b<ive 
been  otherwise,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  true  source  of 
improvement  is  cut  off  by  the  fashionable  mode  of  treatment. 
Ocular  examinations  of  diseased  parts  is  the  most  Fa tional  mode 
of  improving  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  incident  to  any 
organ. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  views  I  have  for  the  last  thir- 
teen years  pursued  a  course  in  practice, which  basin  all  respects 
been  more  satisfactory  than  wliat  is  inculcated  in  surgical  au- 
thors. 

A  free  incision  through  the  scrotum  and  tunica  raginalis 
gives  tlic  patient  pain  for  the  instant;  but  before  the  dressings 
are  applied  he  is  generally  easy,  and  rarely  has  much  pain  at 
tcrwards.  The  operator  now  has  an  opportunity  of  examin* 
ing  tho  condition  of  the  testes,  the  epididymis,  and  the  loner 
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sUr/ace  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ,  of  removing  viscid  fluids,  preter- 
natural sacs,  hydatids  and  sarcomatous  tumours. 

Every  thing  being  accomplished  which  may  hi^/demanded 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  case,  particular  care  is  necessary  in 
the  application  of  the  dressings;  and  these  must  vary  according 
to  the  scat  of  the  dropsical  secretion.  * 

It  is  clear  that  in  all  those  forms  of  dropsy,  where  the  fluid  is 
contained  in  a  preternatural  sac,  there  can  be  no  possible  dan- 
ger of  a  recurrence  of  the  malady,  provided  the  sac  be  exsected, 
as  advised  in  this  papen     On  the  contrary,  when  the  tunica 
vaginalis  furnishes  the  secretion,  precautions  must  be  taken  ia 
the  dressings  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  complaints    I  have 
on  many  occasions  known  hydrocele  to  return  in  five  days  ai^ 
ter  an  operation,  in  which  the  sac  had  been  opened  to  the  ex-, 
tent  of  from  four  to  six  inches.  It  is  necessary  then,  while  all  the 
middle  and  superior  portions  of  the  incision  are  placed  under 
circumstances  faroorable  to  reunion  by  the  first  intention,  to 
keep  the  inferior  portion  of  it  open,  by  the  introducticm  of  a 
small  tent  within  the  cav^y  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.     One  or 
two  inches  of  the  tent  slv>uld  be  within  the  tunica  vaginalis 
in  order  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  without  the  sac,  by  the 
swelling  of  the  integuments*  Notwithstanding  the  precaution  of 
inserting  a  tent,  I  have  several  times  witnessed  the  recurrence 
of  hydrocele^  which  was  manifest  on  the  first  dressing  after  the 
Operation. 

In  such  cases  the  tent  is  found  dry  and  closely  adherent  to 
the  integuments,  while  a  copious  secretion  of  coagulable  lymph 
around  that  and  within  the  tunica  vaginalis  has  excluded  it 
from  the  common  cavity,  and  thereby  the  sac  is  made  perfect. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  necessary  forcibly  to  take  away 
the  tent,  and  break  down  the  lymph  by  means  of  a  common 
probe.  Although  it  has  never  been  found  necessary  to  repeat 
this  operation,  as  the  discharge  will  now  be  kept  up  even  with- 
out the  tent,  yet  the  patient's  confinement  is  somewhat  increas- 
ed by  it,  inasmuch  as  additional  pain  and  inflammation  is  exci- 
ted. 

The  general  dressing  to  the  wound  should -always  be  light 

and  simple.     A  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  with  a  view  to 
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flpprotimatc  the  divided  surfaces,  are  generally  advisable,  tt 
often  happens  however,  that  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  parts^ 
which  folio  T<^  the  operation,  the  edges  of  the  wound  become  so 
well  adjusted,  that  a  common  suspensory  bandage,  with  a  few- 
folds  of  cloth  to  protect  <he  wound  from  the  bed  clothes,  arc 
alone  sufficient. 

A  young  gentleman  belonging  to  the  medical  class  four  years 
ago,  was  the  subject  of  hydrocele  on  both  sides.  I  explained 
to  htm  the  operation  of  Monsieur  Larrey,  consisting  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  flexibleeatheter  into  the  sac  to  be  confined  there 
as  a  conduit  for  the  scrum,  until  a  change  in  the  action  of  the 
part  should  take  place;  and  proposed  that  we  should  operate 
after  this  manner  on  one  testis,  and  according  to  my  own  plan 
on  the  other;  to  which  he  consented.  Being  placed  on  the  ta» 
Me,  a  puncture  of  sufficient  magnitude  was  made  into  the  tunic 
of  one  side,  by  means  of  a  douMe  edged  scalpel,  and  a  common 
flexible  catheter  was  introduced.  On  the  other  side,  a  free  in. 
cision  gave  vent  to  a  copious  coUection  of  seranfk,  the  testis,  epi- 
didymis and  tunic,  dl  being  heakhy*  in  appearance.  A  small 
tent  being  introduced  through  the  incision  into  the  tunica  vagi* 
i^alis,.  the  patient  was  dressed  and  put  to  bed.  On  the  third 
day  the  outer  end  of  the  catheter  being  dry  it  was  removed. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  tent  of  the  other  side  came  away  by  sup 
puration,  and  was  not  renewed  afterwards.  During  all  the 
time  that  the  catheter  was  retained  in  the  tunic  he  complained 
of  soreness  and  uneasiness,  and  suffered  exceedingly  with  swel- 
ling and  inflammation  for  twelve  days  afterwards. 

When  this  gentleman  was  well,  be  assured  me,  that  he  would 
sooner  undergo  the  pain  and  confinement  of  the  operation  by 
incision  four  times,  than  that  of  the  flexible  catheter  once; 
since  the  one  gave  him  pain  and  uneasiness  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  in  the  other  they  were  uneeasing  for  twelve  days. 

The  plan  of  treatment  for  hydrocele  proposed  by  an  Ameri* 
can  surgeon,  whose  name  has  escaped  my  memory,  consisting 
in  the  removal  of  a  small  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
thereby  rendering  the  sac  incomplete,  is  found  not  to  ansvrer 
from  two  considerations.  First,  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose 
«>f  discharging  the  contents  of  preternatural  sacs.     Secondly. 
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,aUIiough  in  common  hydrocele  the  fluid  is  evacuated  by  the 
exsectioD  of  a  portion  of  the  tunic  as  large  as  the  finger  nail , 
yet  so  soon  as  the  parts  contract  firom  the^discharge  of  the  fluid, 
It  is  ascertained  that  the  first  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  con- 
sists in  repairing  the  breach,  while  the  secretion  of  the  drop- 
sical fluid  is  suspended  until  that  process  is  accomplished. 

Those  cases  where  the  tent  is  introduced,  in  which  a  recur- 
rence of  a  dropsical  secretion  has  become  manifest  in  four  or 
five  days  aAer  the  operation,  are  perfectly  in  point. 

Afler  surgical  operations,  when  the  patient  has  been  dressed 
and  put  to  bed,  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  attendance  of 
the  operator  is  required  to  check  a  hemorrhage.  Operations 
upon  tumors  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and  upon  the  scrotum, 
are  particularly  apt  to  be  followed  by  hemorrhage,  some  little 
time  after  the  dressings  are  applied.  Partial  pressure  and  the 
presence  of  extraneous  bodies  in  wounds,  have  a  peculiar  efiect 
in  exciting  a  hennorrhagic  tendency  in  wounded  vessels.  On 
one  occasion  after  removing  a  tumour  from  behind  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  which  was  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  second  and  third  vertebrae,  I  was  near  losing  my  patient  by 
ineffectual  pressure,  made  with  a  view  to  check  a  hemorrhage 
that  continued  obstinately  and  alarmingly,  until  that  measure 
was  abandoned.  Immediately  after  pressure  was  removed, 
and  the  parts  were  cleansed  of  coagulated  blood,  the  vessek 
contracted  and  the  bleeding  ceased. 

I  have  often  remarked  this  henK>rrhagic  disposition  after 
operations  upon  the  scrotum*  In  almost  all  cases,  the  bleeding 
will  immediately  cease  upon  the  removal  of  all  compression; 
and  I  have  met  with  instances  wherein  it  became  necessary 
even  to  take  way  the  tents  used  in  operations  for  hydrocele, 
before  the  bleeding  could  be  checked. 

This  principle  in  reference  to  hemorrhage,  is  looked  upon 
as  a  very  important  one,  in  almost  all  cases,  wherein  the  loss 
of  blood  is  involved.  While  complete  pressure  is  decisive  in 
its  effects  upon  a  bleeding  vessel,  imperfect  compression  ex- 
cites and  aggravates  the  disposition  to  bleed.  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  proper  to  cleanse  the  woi)nd  of  all  coagulated  bloody 
since  the  notion  of  its  becoming  a  bond  of  union,  is  oneof  thr 
few  errors  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hunter's  writings. 
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Art.  Xll. — ^^  ElemeyUs  of  Phrenology^  (second  edittoiu  gieailr/ 
improDed,)  by  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  hfisti-* 
iutes  of  Medicine  and  clinical  practice  in  Transylvania  Univcr" 
sity.^^  Communicated. 

Every  man  who,  in  any  age,  has  been  successful  in  the  propa- 
gation of  a  new  doctrine,  has  been  of  an  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment, bold,  and  persevering.  Such  was  the  character  of  St. 
Paul,  of  Calvin  and  Wesloy  in  religion;  such  was  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Galiileo,and  Harvey  in  philosophy;  such  the  fnunera 
of  our  glorious  independence;  and  such,  we  would  continue, 
are  the  promulgators  of  the  new  and  much  slandered  system 
of  mental  philosophy ,  phrenology.  Such  a  character,  indeed, 
a  character  ardent,  zealous,  independent,  loving  truth,  and 
reckless  of  conseque»^res,  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  an  enterprize  of 
such  difHculfy.  For  aJ:,^^inst  every  effort  which  looks  to  widen- 
ing the  borders  of  knowledge,  and  to  a  revolution  in  science, 
the  prejudices  and  angry  feelings  of  men  are  sure  of  being 
enlisted;  the  indolent,  because  of  their  aversion  from  study, 
and  the  learned,  that  their  cherished  theories  are  jeopardized. 
Hence  originals  are  denounced  as  innovators,  visionaries ;  their 
doctrines  are  labelled  with  such  names  as  absurdity,  folly,  noRf 
sense,  or  represented  as  unfavorable  to  morality  and  those  in- 
terests which  good  men  account  most  sacred.  The  discoveries 
of  Newton  met  with  a  cold  reception  from  the  philosophers  of 
his  day;  Harvey  parted  with  an  extensive  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice when  he  made  his  grand  discover}' — such  was  the  force  of 
the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  brethren;  while  the  Italian  philoso- 
pher, as  a  reward  for  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  was  com* 
pelled  to  ^ek  in  a  foreign  land,  and  among  strangers,  an  asy- 
lum from  persecution. 

The  author  of  these  Elements  is  illustrative  of  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  with  which  we  set  out.  He  is  confessedly  in 
the  van  of  American  phrenologists,  and  having  by  his  unce9^ 
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ing  labours  in  its  behalf  identified  his  character  as  a  philoso- 
pher with  the  science,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate  fate,  muph 
of  the  credit  or  odium  of  having  given  it  spread,  will  be. due 
to  him*  It  is  in  character  with  him  to  embark  in  entcrprizes 
of  apparent  hazard;  to  risk  big  reputation;  to  be  zealous,  san- 
guine, independent;  to  push  on  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  fear- 
lessly. He  has  never  belonged  to  the  vacillating,  time-serving 
class;  but  without  pausing  to  count  the  cost,  has  been  ready 
at  all  times  to  travel  into  the  terra  incognita  of  science,  op- 
posing as  he  went,  the  hierarchy  of  the  day.  The  medical 
literature  of  that  period  declares  the  part  which  he  acted  when 
Dr.  Rush,  lord  of  the  ascendant,  wielded  the  sceptre  over 
Medical  America,  and  like  Moses,  gave  law  to  the  young  and 
the  uninitiated.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  assert,  and  one  of 
the  most  prompt  and  efficient  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
non-contagiousoess  of  yellow  fever,  and  at  a  time  too,  when  np 
opinion  was  esteemed  more  heterodox.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  remarked  in  every  part  of  our  country,  as  the  staunch, 
implacable  enemy  of  the  humoral  pathology  in  every  form  and 
degree,  and  for  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of 
sympathy. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  man  who  has  waged 
so  extensive  a  war — a  war  of  exterminati,on  often,  unre- 
lenting, and  complete — who  has  broached  so  many  opin- 
ions at  variance  with  the  commonly  received  notions  of  man- 
kind, should  escape  entirely  scoffs  and  contumely.  The  wounds 
which  have  been  inflicted  upon  his  private  character;  the 
glanderous  allegation  that  he  entertains,  and  teaches  from  bis 
chair  the  doctrine  of  materialism ;  the  charge,  made  even  from 
the  sacred  desk,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  that  he  is  at  heart, 
and  by  profession  a  debt,  do  not  these  things  attest  the  vigour 
with  which  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  have 
been  at  work?  Many  have  been  the  ingenuous  and  fair  mind* 
ed  youths  (we  ^were  of  the  number)  who  have  repaired,  after 
pious  warnings  to  beware  of  the  ^faith|iess  phantom"  of  doc- 
trines leading  to  the  pit,  to  his  lectures  with  fear  and  trcmblii\g, 
lest  jj|Dwittingly  they  should  be  made  iQfi(^l6. 
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It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  ridicule  phrenolo^ 
gy,  and  run  it  doirn.  There  can  be  nothing  in  the  science 
intrinsically  ridiculous.  It  is  but  an  exposition  of  mind,  of 
.  cur  intellectual,  our  better  portion — of  the  divinae  particula 
aurse,  which,  bj  a  divine  l^anH?  has  been  bestowed  upon  us. 
Metaphysics  is  the  popular  name  and  is  a  popular  study;  and 
yet  all  must  agree  that  phrenology  is  a  much  more  significant 
term.  But  intrinsically,  and  per  se,  phrenology  is  a  science 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  metaphysics.  The  latter 
is  a  theory  of  preconception,  founded  upon  attention  to  the 
operation  of  our  own  minds;  the  former  is  a  science  of  induc- 
tion. Phrenology,  proceeding  upon  observation,  declares  that 
nature  has  created  diversities  in  individual  and  national  intel- 
lect, bestowing  it  in  different  degrees  upon  different  men,  and 
upon  the  African,  the  Indian^  and  the  Caucasian;  while  meta- 
physics teach  that  all  individuals,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
come  alike  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  Phrenology  holds 
4hat  the  nature  of  man,  like  every  other  object  in  creation  \& 
determinate,  and  that  his  faculties  are  innate;  that  as  his  cor- 
poreal part  is  provided  with  organs  of  sense,  locomotion,  di- 
gestion, &:c.  so  his  intellectual  portion  is  endowed  with  specific 
powers  also;  while  metaphysicians  declare  that  faculties  are 
the  creatures  of  moral  and  physical  circumstances.  Meta* 
physics  being  the  creature  of  fancy,  are  ever  crumbling  under 
the  touch  of  different  masters,  and  assuming,  like  bodies  under 
the  control  of  chemical  affinities,  new  shapes  and  charactere, 
while  phrenology,  based  as  it  is  upon  induction,  must  continue 
to  go  on  by  progressive  steps  of  improvement  until  it  attains 
perfection.  Each  succeeding  metaphysician  must  travel  over 
the  whole  field  of  mind,  conquering  it  anew;  but  in  phrenology, 
every  triumph  will  be  made  subsidiary  to  succeeding  con- 
ijucsts.  DiflicuUies  once  vanquished,  will  not  have  to  be  again 
overcome. 

But  Phrenology  is  opposed  because,  say  its  enemies,  it  is  vi- 
«onary,  and  even  if  true,  is  not  applicable  to  any  of  the  practi- 
cal purposes  of  hfe;  and  if  its  advocates  aspire  to  indicate  iti 
utilities,  and  attempt  to  shew  that  it  is  destined  to  shed  light 
upon  education,  criminal  law,  and  the  yet  darker  subject,  men- 
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tal  alienation,  they  are  ridiculed  for  their  presumption.  But 
phrenologists  need  not  point  out  the  utilities  of  the  science.  If 
true,  its  truth  alone  constitutes  a  sufficient  recommendation  to 
its  study.  No  subject  certainly  can  be  more  interesting,  no  stu- 
dy can  give  us  purer  enjoyment,  or  more  sensibly  enlarge  and 
liberalize  our  views,  than  that  of  mind.  When  Harvey  discov- 
ered the  circDrtation  of  the  blood  he  was  not  required  to  indi- 
cate the  points  of  hunlan  interest  which  it  was  destined  to  elu- 
cidate, and  scarcely  dreamed  of  the  salutary  improvements 
which  it  was  calculated  to  effect  in  physiology  and  the  treat- 
'  ment  of  diseases.  Would  not  astronomy  be  in  itself  a  delight- 
ful, a  dignified,  a  sublime  study  though  it  illuminated  none  of 
Ihe  pathways  of  practical  Kfe?  Natural  history  is  cultivated, 
and  minenrfogy  and  geology  are  studied,  and  studied  with  en- 
thusiasm too,  not  more  because  they  are  practical,  than  that 
they  enlarge  the  compass  cf  our  intellectual  ken. 

Wc  believe  phrenology  as  taught  in  the  school  of  Gall,  is 
theonlysystemof  mental  philosophy  from  the  day  of  Plato  to 
the  present  tinke,  which  affords  a  satisfactory  and  correct  expo- 
sition of  the  human  mind;  and  Dr.  CaldwelFs  book  we  esteem 
the  best  exposition  of  the  system.  It  was  reviewed  in  the  first 
number  of  this  Journal,  to  which  we  would  refer  readers  for  a 
view  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  as  well  as  for 
the  substance  of  the  work,  it  being  our  intention  here  merely  to 
analyze  the  matter  appended  to  the  second  edition* 

It  is  a  leading  thought  of  this  work,  evidently  a  favorite  one 
with  Professor  Caldwell^and  it  is  the  basis  of  anthropology,  of 
which  phrenology  is  but  a  branch — that  man  not  only  i&  consti- 
tuted as  we  find  him,  but  to  act  his  specific  part  in  creation,  he 
must  be  thus  constituted — that,  in  relation  to  his  intellectual 
frame,  ^  whatever  is,  is  right.''  That  as  the  lion  must  have 
ferocity,  the  dog  courage,  and  the  deer  swiftness;  as  birds  must 
have  wings  and  fish  have  fins,  to  enable  them  to  answer  their 
(^being*send  and  aim;'^  so  man  to  be  in  place,  to  harmonize 
with  the  other  parts  of  creation,  that  the  great  work  may  be 
symmetrical,  must  possess  physical  love,  and  a  love  of 
combat  and  of  approbation,  and  pride,  veneration,  benevo- 
lence, and  all  the  various  propensities  and  passions  with  which 
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he  is  endowed.  Our  natures  ^re  of  God.  In  infinite  wisdom 
they  were  created  as  they  are  for  a  wise  parpose.  Neverth€5- 
le'ss,  rnan^s  moral  economy  is  not  now  what  it  was  when  he 
came  from  the  hands  of  his  maker.  His  faculties  are  the  same, 
but  they  have  been  perverted ;  his  propensities  are  what  they 
were^but  their  malign  exercise  is,  the  result  of  the  moral  t>b- 
liquity  wrought  by  man's  first  disobedience.  When  placed  in 
Paradise  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his  creator,  the  powers  of  his 
mind  were  harmoniously  adjusted — each  performing  its  oiBce 
in  unison  with  the  rest;  none  were  in  excess,  none  were  defec- 
tive; and  then  it  was  that  he  was  pronounced  very  good.  But 
the  tempter  came:  confusion  and  misrule  succeeded  to  harmo- 
tiy  and  order;  passions  then  became  rebellious;  feeble  reasaa 
succumbed  to  the  more  active  powers^  and  thus  was  stamped 
upon  him  the  character  of  "  enmity  against  God." 

A  leading  addition  to  the  work  is  a  preliminary  discourse  of 
fifty-eight  pages,  which  is  in  itself  a  distinct  essay,  vindicating 
the  science  against  an  attack  recently  made  on  it,  by  Mr.  Jet 
frey,  editor  of  the  Edingburgh  Review.  The  Edingburgh  has  al- 
ways been  a  foe  to  phrenology.  Its  decree  went  forth  fifteen 
years  since,  that  the  infant  should  be  strangled;  but,  very  perti- 
naciously it  has  continued  to  adhere  to  life,  and  the  editor  has 
put  fol-th  his  last,  mighty  effort  at  its  overthrow  in  a  review  of 
Combes'  Phrenology. 

Dr.  Caldwell  has  taken  up  thd  weapons  of  literary  warfare 
on  this  side  of  the  waters  in  defence  of  his  brother  phrenologist, 
and  the  result  of  his  efforts  is  this  discourse,  which  has  beea 
pronounced  by  competent  critics,  and  will  be  esteeined,  we 
think,  by  all  the  unprejudiced,  reponsesans  replique.  It  is  in- 
deed triumphant.  We  know  that  our  author  will  be  thought 
by  the  servile  pecus^  who  derive  all  their  opinions  jfrom  British 
books,  and  who  esteem  all  that  as  trash  which  has  not  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  vain  and  presumptuous  for  questioning]the  infalli- 
bility of  the  literary  Pope;  and  we  know  too  that  we  shall  be 
set  down  as  not  among  the  initiated ,  be«ause  we  do  not  join  with 
the  crowd  of  critics  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  phrenology. 
But  we  choose  to  think  for  ourselves  in  literary  as  well  as  ia 
political  matter.-. 
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We  object  to  the  tone  of  the  discourse.  It  is  too  harsh  and 
embittered.  Dr.  C.  has  measured  back,  in  retribution,  too 
hiuch  of  the  same  species  of  coin  that  the  reviewer  meted  out 
Xo  phrenologists^  that  he  himself  so  forcibly  condemn^;  It  is 
of  high  authority  that  ^^  whoso  takethiip  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword  ;'^  and  if  anyl^an  merits  such  severity,  if  a  vein 
of  fierce^  vindictive  sarcasm, "  with  Hecate's  bane  thrice  blast- 
ed^  thrice  infected,^'  may  be  indulged  in  towards  any  one,  it  is 
Firancis  Jeffrey. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  our  author  is  to  point  out  one  of  the 
reviewer's  misrepresentations,  a  thing  of  which  in  the  course 
of  his  tirade^  he  is  not  unfreqiiently  guilty;  He  tnakes  phre- 
nology to  teach  tliat  there  are  organs  of  ^vice^  external  sense^ 
acquired  habit^  infirmtiy  and  accoimplishment^  in  which,  if  he 
understood  his  subject,  he  must  have  been  conscious  he  was 
calumniating  the  science.  Such  doctrines  are  not  taught  by 
phrenology.  Habit  and  accomplishment  are  adscititious  qual- 
ities of  the  human  mind,  bestowed  by  education;  while  vice 
and  infirmity  are  but  a  perversion  of  its  faculties.  Combat- 
iveness  is  not  a  vicious  propensity  when  properly  directed) 
nor  is  destructiveness  sinful  when  confined  to  its  legitimate  ob* 
jects. 

The  journalist  thinks  ^^  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  mind  ever  operates  through  the  agency  of 
any  material  organs,  except  in  the  perception  of  material  ob- 
jects, or  in  the  spontaneous  movements  of  the  body  which  it  in- 
habits." 

Dr.  C.  replies  thus  to  his  assertion. 

"  The  lofty  and  brilliant  conceptions  of  the  orator,  the  pro* 
found  calculations  of  the  mathematician,  and  the  inspired 
flights  of  the  poet,  are  operations  of  the  intellect  totally  dif- 
ferent  from  those  of  the  ^  perception  of  material  objects,'  and 
^  the  spontaneous  movements  of  the  body.'  Yet,  by  an  injury 
done  to  certain  portions  of  the  brain,  they  are  as  completely 
and  certainly  extinguished,  as  vision  is  by  an  injury  of  the  eye, 
or  hearing,  by  the  destruction  of  the  organization  of  the  ear* 
But  this  could  not  be  the  case,  if  those  intellectual  processea^ 
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trerc  not  performed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  brain^ 
which  our  journalist  ^irill  admit  to  he  a  material  organ." 

"Mr.  Jeffrey's  assertion  that  *the  strength  and  perfection  of 
the  external  faculties  of  the  intellect  have  no  dependence  on 
the  size  of  their  organs,'  is  an  error  too  gross  even  for  him  to 
have  committed,  notorious  as  is  his  ignorance  of  physical  sci* 
ence.  That  those  animals  most  remarkable  for  their  acuteness 
in  seeing^  hearing,  and  smelling,  possess,  other  things  being 
alllce,  the  lai^est  amount  of  optic,  auditory,  and  gustatory 
nerves,  is  reduced  to  a  truism  of  which  it  is  disgraceful  to  be 
ignorant." 

None  but  the  most  infatuated  can  help  seeing  that  Dr.  C.  is 
in  the  right  on  the  Above  points. 

Our  autlior  believes  that  each  of  the  five  external  senses  has 
appropriated  to  itself  a  peculiar  portion  of  the  brain,  for  which 
he  ofiers  several  very  forcible  reasons:  and  he  thinks  this  opin- 
ion is  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Bell,  Magendie^  and 
Flourens. 

The  reviewer  thinks  it  would  be  exceedingly  preposterous 
to  assert  that  we  do  not "  know  certainly,  naturally,  and  imroe- 
diat<?ly,  that  we  see  with  our  eyes,  hear  with  our  ears,"  fcc. 
and  yet  all  must  agree  that  it  is  the  mind  that  sees  and  hears, 
and  not  the  eye  and  the  ear,  they  being  nothing  more  than  the 
mechanical  instruments,  through  which  tlie  mind  takes  cogni- 
sauce  of  external  objects.  Besides,  we  do  not  know  <^  naturally" 
that  these  are  the  organs  of  the  mind,  but  come  to  a  knowle^e 
of  the  fact  by  observation  alone. 

The  reviewer  objects  to  the  science,  because  it  remained  so 
long  concealed,  and  was  at  last  discovered  by  "German  Doc- 
tors,"  This  objection,  in  the  Irnnp,  is  unspeakably  silly.  Why 
were  not  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  identity  of  electricity 
and  lightning,  galvanism,  printing,  &c.  discovered  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  world,  and  by  other  individuals  than  Franklin, &c? 

Another  objection  with  the  reviewer  is,  that  the  brain  has 
been  destroyed,  the  nund  remaining  uninjured.  As  this  ob- 
jection was  answered  at  length  in  our  former  review,  we  ihaU 
-pass  it  by  without  remaric  at  present. 
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One  of  the  gravest  and  most  weighty  objections  whidi  the 
journs^t  has  offered,  shows  him  to  be  wboUj  unacquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeconomy  in  health  and  disease. 
Madness  cannot  grow  out  of  the  brain,  else  the  individual 
would  be  ^insane  upon  the  same  key  from  his  youth  up."  By 
a  parity  of  reasoning  we  would  prove  that  consumption  is  not 
the  effect  of  diseased  lungs,  because  the  patient  is  not  dis- 
ordered  frimn  his  ^  youth  .up/'  So  also  gout  is  not  hereditary, 
nor  is  a  faulty  organization  its  cause,  because  youth  is  favoured 
witH  an  immunity  from  the  disease.  In  like  manner,  apoplexy 
cannot  be  the  result  of  a  brain  predisposed  from  infancy  to  the 
disease,  because  the  patient  is  not  diseased  till  in  advanced  life. 

Finally,  the  reviewer  objects  to  phrenology,  because  accord^ 
ing  to  it  ^  character  should  be  always  indelible."  The  language 
of  phrenology  is  the  reverse  of  tliis.  It  represents  it  as  com- 
stantly  and  necessarily,  in  the  order  of  nature,  changing  through 
the  whole  period  of  existence,  the  organs  of  the  propensities 
being  alone  developed  in  early  infancy :  pnqiensities  alone  com- 
pose, at  this  period,  the  infantile  character;  as  childhood  ad- 
vances the  knowing  organs  are  progressively  developed,  and 
then  the  child  is  actively  cognizant  of  the  external  world  { 
while  as  youth  and  manhood  approach,  other  developementfl 
take  place;  the  individual  becomes  reflective  and  elevated  la 
his  moral  sentiments,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  matured 
organ  of  physical  love,  ^  begins  to  be  intensely  sensible  of  the 
real  object  and  end  of  his  existence."  Nor  does  the  change 
stop  here,  but  remaining  mature  and  weU-balanced  for  a  cei^ 
tain  time,  the  faculties  commence  at  length  the  downward 
march  of  decay.  Amativeness  fails  first,  then  destructiveness 
and  combativeness,  hope,  ideality  and  language;  while  co» 
scientiousness  and  veneration  are  among  the  last  to  experience 
the  debility  of  age."  By  certain  processes  of  art,  as  weH  as  in 
the  natural  progress  of  human  life,  phrenol<^  teaches  us  what 
changes  are  effected  in  the  huoaan  character.  ^^Intellectual 
and  moral  education  is  nothing  else  but  the  effects  resulting' 
from  changes  produced  in  the  condition  of  the  brain."  This 
point  is  thus  illustrated  by  the  author. 

^Let  any  cerebral  organ,  as* that  of  amativenessi  cranbativt] 
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ness,  destructiveness,  or  love  ef  approbation,  be  under  sucli 
strong  and  habitual  excitement,  as  to  sway  the  ]ntelle<;t^  and 
impress  on  it  a  corresponding  character.  An  event  occurs — 
and  many  such  may  and  do  occur — which  by  a  deep  counter^ 
vailing  impression,  transfers  the  excitement  to  conscientioii!!^ 
ness,  veneration,  benevolence,  or  the  reflecting  organs*  Xhc 
consequence  will  necessarily  be  a  very  material  change  in  tltci 
intellectual  character." 

We  are  admonished  by  pur  limits  to  stop  our  analysis  of  the 
discours  preliminaire  here ,  conscious,  as  we  are,  that  many 
of  its  most  interesting  topics  are  untouched.  But  we  hope  all 
who  read  this  review  will  repair  to  the  work  itself  for  ample 
instruction. 

Until  the  8th  section,  no  very  striking  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  first  edition  of  the  work.  The  illustrative  matter 
is  more  copious  and  varied,  particularly  in  the  6th  section^  on 
organology,  where  greater  amplitude  of  illustration  was  very 
necessary. 

The  8th  section  contains  a  great  amount  of  new  and  in- 
teresting matter.  In  it  the  difference  of  view,  between  phre- 
nologists and  metaphysicians,  relative  to  the  nature  and  number 
of  faculties  is  pointed  out. 

^  Perception,  memory,  imagination,  judgment,  abstraction, 
attention,  association,  and  indeed  all  the  faculties  so  denomina- 
ted by  Locke  and  his  followers,  are  nothing  in  th6  phrenoU^ 
pal  school  but  so  many  functions,  or  modes  of  operation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  primitive  faculties.^' 

His  views  on  association  will  explain  the  other  functions. 
^  The  brain,  consisting  of  a  multiplicity  of  organs,  is  of  itself 
a  system.  In  the  yerj  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  the  oi^aitt 
inust  be  associated ;  because  system  necessarily  implies  asso- 
ciation. When  ideas,  therefore,  seem  to  be  associated,  it  is  in 
virtue  of  the  sympathy,  native  or  acquired,  or  both,  of  the 
organs  that  form  them. 

During  the  period  of  their  loves,  the  males  of  most  tribes  of 
infetrior  animals  are  inordinately  irascible,  ferocious  and  de> 
structive.  This  arises  from  the  excitement  sympathetically 
comfpunicated  from  the  organ  of  amativenesis  to  those  of  cooh 
bativeness  and  destructivcneis. 
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In  the  production  of  poetry,  history,  logic,  geography  and 
eloqueocOfthe  cerebral  organs  are  differently  associated.  Even 
in  the  writing  of  different  kinds  of  poetry,  different  associations 
of  organs  are  requisite. 

In  those  who  devote  themselves  to  amatory  productions,  the 
organ  of  amativeness  unites  in  the  association.  Is  the  poet 
inclined  to  sing  of  war?  Combativeness  is  one  of  the  associated 
organs.  Does  he  incline  to  sing  of  heavenly  things?  The  as- 
^ciation  includes  the  organ  of  veneration.^' 

"  Taste  and  criticism.  Good  taste  is  the  result  of  a  well  ad- 
justed balance  and  harmonious  action  of  all  the  faculties. 
It  is  a  prompt  and  correct  perception  of  aptitude  and  elegance. 
Is  the  production  poetry?  That  is  the  most  excellent  which 
ministers  most  to  the  gratification  of  the  higher  sentiments 
and  the  intellectual  feculties,  without  offending  them  by  incon- 
gruity of  combination,  inaptitude  of  language,  or  extravagance 

of  figure.'' 

^  Genius.  Genius  consists  in  a  condition  eminently  excel- 
lent of  a  part  or  all  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties, 
fitting  them  for  prompt  and  powerful  action.  The  highest  de- 
gree of  genius  results* from  this  condition  being  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  attainable  excellency."  There  is  a  genius 
for  music,  a  genius  for  painting,  a  genius,  for  languages,  for 
numbers,  &:c.  all  of  which  are  partial :  a  universal  genius  is 
rare  avis  in  terrisr— perhaps  never  existed.    . 

We  esteem  this  an  admirable  explanation  of  association  and 
genius;  nor  is  the  following  exposition  of  instinct  less  happy. 

« Instinct  bears  an  immediate  relation  to  the  subsistence, 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  individual  animal  to  which  it  belong?, 
or  to  the  propagatton,  nourishment,  and  preservation  of  its 
young.  It  is  a  primitive  and  vivid  propen»ty,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  scheme  of  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  consti- 
tuting, in  its  operation,  a  part  of  that  scheme."  It  is  by  virtue 
of  this  propensity,  that  the  young  of  mammiferons  animals  no 
sooner  see  the  light  than  they  seek  the  fount  of  their  proper 
nourishment;  that  the  young  of  aquatic  fowls  rush  without 
instruction  into  the  water;  that  birds  construct  their  nests  in 
a  wav  best  to  secure  the  conrfort  and  safety  of  their  offspring , 
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that  the  beaver  builds  his  hut,  the  rabbit  excavates  its  burrow, 
and  the  spider  weaves  its  web,  on  principles  and  in  forma  spe- 
cifically adapted  to  their  several  modes  of  hfe.  Animal  in- 
stinct is  an  intellectual  faculty,  but  it  is  still  tlie  result  of  cere- 
bral organization.  "  The  instinct  in  the  squirrel  and  beaver 
to  build,  arises  from  the  large  size  and  active  condition  of  the 
organ  of  constructivenes8--of  the  tiger  to  destroy,  destructive* 
i^ess;  of  the  stork  and  wild  goose  to  migrate,  locality;  and  thus 
some  men  are  instinctively  conscientious,  benevolent,  or  piou9« 
in  consequence  of  a  large  developement  and  high  excitennent 
of  the  organ  of  conscientiousness,  benevolence,  or  veneration. 

Expressmu  This  is  what  is  meant^  in  other  systems  of 
phrenology,  by  pathognomy, or  natural  language;  it  means  the 
external  manifestation  of  internal  feelings,  by  gesture,  attitude 
and  sound.  We  have  not  room  for  examples.  We  think  the 
author  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  explain  ventriloquism  upon 
phrenological  principles.  We  believe  with  Dr.  Good,  that  it 
depends  upon  the  superior  control  which  some  individuals  pos- 
sess over  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  pcrkips,  upon  some 
peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  this  organ. 

In  concluding  the  main  part  of  the  work,  he  makes  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  the  application  of  phrenology  to  education, 
criminal  jurisprudence,  and  insanity;  but  it  is  not  until  we 
arrive  at  the  214th  page,  in  his  concluding  essay,  that  we  find 
the  subject  treated  in  any  detail.  Teaching  as  the  science 
docs,  ''  That  the  intellectual  faculties  are  not  developed  col- 
lectively, but  progressively,  from  childhood  to  manhood,^'  the 
propensities  first,  then  the  knowing  faculties,  and  last  of  all, 
tlic  moral  sentiments  and  faculties  of  reflection;  we  learn  from 
it  the  course  in  which  education  should  be  conducted.  ^  The 
^iculties  must  be  instructed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  de- 
veloped.'' The  propensities  claim  the  first  care,  and  their  edu* 
cation  should  commence  iu  infancy;  then,  as  the  march  of 
developement  goes  on,  the  knowing  faculties  must  be  called 
into  exercise;  and  finally,  as  maturity  approaches,  the  higher 
sentiments  and  the  reflecting  faculties  must  be  employed.  Be- 
.^ides  this,  phrenology  will  make  us  acquainted  with  the  pre* 
dominant  faculties  of  each  individual,  and  we  will  thus  be  able 
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to  direct  each  to  those  pursuits  for  which  he  is  particularly 
qualified  by  nature.  "  Thud  will  every  pupil  move  in  his  pro- 
per sphere,  and  attend  to  the  objects  peculiar  to  his  age,and  to 
the  peculiar  capacities  with  which  he  is  endowed."  In  the 
education  of  early  infancy,  one  propensity  must  be  made  to 
act  as  a  check  on  another,  so  as  to  produce  the  requisite  bal- 
ance, and  prevent  those  ^  vices  which  arise  from  excess  of  in- 
dulgence, in  any  line  or  description  of  feelipg."  The  same 
principle  must  be  observed  in  the  subsequent  education.  ^  Does 
the  youth  under  education  manifest,  in  excess,  the  propensities 
to  combat  and  destroy?  In  opposition  to  these  must  be  arrays 
ed  the  reflecting  faculties,  with  the  moral  sentiments  of  be- 
nevolence, the  love  of  approbation,  conscientiousness,  and  cau- 
tiousness*'' 

Our  limits  preclude  further  details. 

^  In  courts  of  justice,  both  civil  nnd  criminal,"  the  author 
thinks,  the  Influence  of  phrenology  is  destined  to  be  important. 
^^  A  culprit  is  put  on  trial  under  a  charge  of  murder.  What 
ore  his  developcments?  Arc  they  very  bold  and  prominent,  in 
his  animal,  and  moderate,  or  very  small,  in  his  moral  or  re* 
flective  organs?  If  so,  they  are  calculated  to  add  strength  to 
other  circumstances  unfavourable  to  his  innocency.  Is  the 
developement,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse  of  this — ^the  animal 
oi^ans  small,  and  the  moral  and  reflective  ones  very  full? 
That  presentation  speaks,  in  behalf  of  the  accused,  a  favoura- 
ble language." 

The  author  points  out  its  utility  to  general  politics  and  le- 
gislation, to  the  orator  and  the  general ,  whose  business  it  is 
to  govern  and  lead  noen;  and  finally,  to  the  physician.  Intel- 
lectual derangement  is  a  material  affection — the  result  of  par- 
tial or  general  cerebral  disorder.  When  the  individual  is  dis- 
posed to  commit  murder,  destructiveness  is  the  deranged  or- 
gan; theft,  covetiveness;  has  ambition  maddened  him?  Love 
of  approbation  is  the  organ  aflectcd." 

The  work  concludes  with  a  learned  disquisition  on  national 
character,  embracing  remarks  on  the  diversity  of  colour,  in 
which  the  author  combats,  with  great  ingenuity  and  force, 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Good,  Mr.  Everett,  and  others,  that  in 
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natural  endowments  all  men  are  equal.  He  has  display^ 
acuteness  and  deep  learning,  with  not  a  little  of  his  cbarac* 
teristic  sarcasm,  in  the  controversy,  and  has,  we  think,  the 
better  of  the  argument;  We  do  not  believe  that  nature  bas 
bestowed  her  gifts  in  an  equal  degree  upon  alL  The  Cau<:a- 
fiian  rac^,  we  feel  disposed  with  the  author^  to  place  above  the 
African,  the  Indian,  &c.  in  the  scale  of  intellect. 

But  we  hasten  to  conclude  an  article  already  perhaps  too 
much  drawn  out.  One  word  as  to  the  tone,  and  moral  tendency 
of  the  work. 

.  We  have  already  objected  to  the  tone,  thai  it  is  too  harsh 
and  combative.  Throughout,  the  author,  when  travelling  over 
contested  ground,  has  dipped  his  pen  too  freely  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness.  The  style  of  his  remarks,  in  reply  to  Dr;  Good^s 
arguments,  appears  to  us  })eculiarly  objectionable.  Dr.  Good 
wa§  the  most  learned,  and  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  benevo- 
lent men  of  his  age.  He  never  dealt  himself  in  harsh  denan* 
ciations;  and  now  that  be  is  no  longer  engaged  in  the  toils  and 
frettings  of  this  world,  his  opinions  should  be  handled  with  the 
utmost  tenderness^ 

But  we  cannot  join  with  those  lugubrious  critics  who  de- 
nounce the  work  on  account  of  its  immoral  tendency.  We 
think  we  have  studied  both  it  and  the  rest  of  die  author's  pro- 
ductions, with  as  much  care,  and  we  would  add,  impartiality, 
as  any~of  those  who  fault  them;  we  hope  we  have  as  sincere  a 
regard  for  the  Christian  religion,  which  we  coftsider  the  last, 
great  anchor  of  human  hope^  as  the  most  pious  of  his  calum* 
niators,  and  yet  we  honestly  believe  that  all  suspicions  of  tlieir 
hostility  to  religion,  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  their 
doctrines. 

So  far  from  being  irreligious,  his  system  of  phrenology  pro- 
vides for  an  organ  of  veneration,  whose  exercise  is  Divine  wor- 
ship; and  he  lays  down  the  plan,  in  detail,  by  which  the  un- 
ruly passions  are  to  be  subdued,  and  m^n  to  be  made  pious  and 
good* 

L.  P.  Y. 
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At  a  commencement  held  in  the  Chapel  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
yersity^on  Wednesday  the  12th  of  March  1828,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  the  following  gentler 
men,  ahtmni  of  the  School,  who  have  written  and  defended 
Theses  upon  the  subjects  annexed  to  their  names. 

I.    KENTUCKY. 

1.  Stephen  Walkee.  Bates,  On  Hernia  Humoralis. 

2.  GsoRGfe  Washington  Campbell,  On  Suspended  Animation^ 

3.  Henrt  Williah  Coburk,    On  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the 

Stomach  and  Bomelsm 

4.  William  R.  Davis,  On  Feverm 

5.  Warren  Frazer,  On  Organic  and  FuxuHonal  Diseases  of 

the  Heart.  ' 
'6.    James  St.  Clair  Leavell,  On  Dyspepsia. 

7.  John  Whittingdon  Long,  On  Dyspepsia* 

8.  Augustus  William  Mills,  On  the  Medical  properties  of 

Secak  0)muHim» 

9.  Thomas  Shelton  Moberly,  On  GonorrhcBOm 

10.  Jehu  Perkins,  On  Cholera  Infantum. 

11.  Thomas  Jefferson  Pollard,  On  Cynandie  TVocAea/u. 

12.  Lemuel  Sanders,     On  Chlorosis. 

13.  William  Cooper  Turner,    On  the  Dependance  of  Fu»t> 

tions. 

14.  Joseph  Smith  Wallace,  On  Phlegmasia  Dolens. 

15.  John. Warren,  On  Ifygieine. 

16.  William  Wilcox  Warren,  De  Febre  puetperali. 

17.  Ferdinand  Fox  Young,  On  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Me- 

dicines. 

II.    TENNESSEE. 

18.  John  Jefferson  Franklin,  On  the  Hamulus  Ijupuius.  ' 

19.  William  McKendree  Gwin,  On  Syphilis. 

20.  Leander  Hughes,  On  fistula  in  Ano. 

21.  Robert  Nicholson,     On  Chlorosis. 

22m    Samuel  Crockett  Sloan,  On  hfiamrmtion  of  tlte  Ltrer. 
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23;     Sydney  Smith,  On  Purulent  Ophthalmia* 

24.  LiTTLEBERRY  WiLLiAMSON  White,  On  Fevcr* 

25.  Chesterfield  Lewis  Wilcox,  On  Secretion* 

III.     VIRGINIA. 

26.  Abraham  Addams,  On  the  internal  changes  produced  by  the 

remote  causes  of  Fever. 

27.  Absalom  Walker  Scales,  On  the  use  of  the  Bandage  tn 

GunrShot  Injuries. 

28.  Samuel  Glover  Shaw,  On  Dysentery* 

29.  James  Clay  Sullivan,  On  Aneurism. 

30.  Milton  Vaughan,   On  the  processes  instituted  by  Jfaiure 

for  Suppressing  Hasmorrhage. 

31.  Samuel  Vauohan  Watkin^,  On  the  effects  of  cold  ipon  die 

Human, System. 

IV.  SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

32.  James  Anderson,     On  the  Diseases  of  the  Schneiderian 

Membrane. 
'  33.     William  Askins  Ardrey,  On  the  Liver. 

34.  Virgil  Bobo,  On  the  Datura  Stramonium. 

35.  .Thomas  Jefferson  Braselman,    On  Typhus  Fever. 

36.  Hugh  Hugher  Toland,  On  the  Medicinal  properties  of 

the  Genus  Lobelia. 

37.  Lawrence  Jefferson  Trotti,  On  Gastritis. 

V.  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

38.  Lawson  Marshall  Caldwell,  On  Pneumonia  Biliosa. 

39.  Thomas  Harris^  On  Dysentery. 

AO.  .  William  John  Miller,  On  Syphilis. 

41.  Richard  Henry  Norris,  On  Dyspepsia. 

VI.  ALABAMA. 

42.  Turner  Delleny  Bell,  On  Hydrocele. 

43.  David  Henry  Mason,  On  Dehility  of  Action  v^  hfiammor 

lion. 

44.  Jambs  George  Maull,  On  Acute  HepoHtis. 

45.  Hiram  A.  G.  Roberts,  On  Inguinal  Hernia. 

VII.  GEORGIA. 

46.  Elias  Beall,  On  the  Bandage. 

47.  Robert  Jones  Lawrence,  On  Cholera  Morbus. 

48.  NAT9AmsL  Newton  Smith,    On  Injkmmatior^. 
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Vm.    LOUISIANA. 

49.  William  Augustus  Ficklin,  On  the  uses  of  the  Bandage^ 

IX.  MISSOURI. 

50.  John  Halderman,  On  PysefUert/. 

X.  MARYLAND. 

51.  Stephens  Rittenhouse  Beatty,    On  Qnigesiive  Bilious 

Fever. 

The  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  was  also  conferred  upon 
Thomas  P.  Satterwhite  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  Charles 
Douglass  of  Tuscuinbia,  Alabama. 

C.  W.  SHORT,  M.  D.  DEAN. 

TRANSYIiYANIA  UNIVERSITY. 


THE   OFFICERS   OF  THIS   INSTITUTION  ARE 

BENJAMIN  WiNSLOW  DUDLEY,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

CHARLES  CALDWELL,  M.  D^ 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Clinical  Practice. 

JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  the   Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

WILLIAM  HALL  RICHARDSON,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 

CHARLES  WILKINS  SHORT,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Botany^  and  Dean  of  the 

Faculty. 

JAMES  BLYTHE,  D.P. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOSEPH  SMITH  WALLACE,  M.  D- 

Librarian. 

Two  full  courses  of  Winter  Lectures  are  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  Institution,  before  a  student  is  permitted  to  present 
himself  for  examination,  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doc 
lor  of  Medicine,  unless  he  shall  have  attended  one  full  course  in 
some  other  respectable  school,  or  shall  have  practised  Medicine 
creditably  for  the  term  of  four  years;  in  either  of  which  cases 
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one  entire  course  of  Winter  Lectures ,  will  entitle  the  candi- 
date to  examination* 

The  Winter  Session  commences  regularly  on  the  first  Moi>- 
day  of  November,  and  terminates  on  tlw^  first  Saturday  in 
March;  during  which  time  each  Professor  lectures  daily.  Sab- 
baths excepted. 

The  expenses  of  a  full  course  of  Winter  Lectures,  including 
the  Matriculation  and  Library  ticket  is  fixed  at  (me  hundred 
dollars  J  viz :  $\5  for  each  ticket,  except  that  of  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  which  is  $20,  and  $5  for  the  Library 
and  Matriculation.  From  those  candidates  who  graduate  an 
additional  fee  of  twenty  dollars  is  required. 

After  attending  two  full*  courses  of  Winter  Lectures,  or  af- 
ter having  graduated  in  this  InsUtuticHi,  the  pupil  has  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  all  the  public  lectures  of  the  diiFerent  pro- 
fessors gratuitously,  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  Medical  Library  now  contains  upwards  of  three  thouamvd 
volumes^  comprising  all  the  rare  and  standard  works  on  Medi- 
cine and  the  collateral  branches  of  science,  and  is  still  con- 
stantly increasing  by  the  addition  of  many  of  the  periodical 
publications  of  Europe,  and  all  those  of  America*,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  recent  works  on  the  profession,  as  they  appear  ei- 
ther at  home  or  abroad.  To  this  extensive  collection  the  Med- 
ical Students  have  free  access,  and  are  privileged  to  take  out 
two  volumes  at  a  time.  The  Library  is  opened  as  a  reading 
room  every  day  5  and  until  10  o'clock  every  night,  during  the 
winter,  it  is  comfortably  warmed  and  lighted. 

^'  The  Lexington  Iiledical  Society,"  holds  regular  meetings 
every  week  throughout  the  winter,  and  monthly  during  the 
summer.  At  th3sc ,  communications  are  read  by  the  different 
members  on  subjects  appcrtaimng  to  Medical  Science,  and  free 
discussions  are  elicited  by  them.  The  Medical  Professors  oc- 
casionally attend,  read  papers,  and  partake  in  the  debates. 

An  extensive  Lunatic  Asylusi,  situated  within  the  limits  of 
the  town,  affords  at  all  times  a  variety  of  interesting  cases,  pre- 
senting every  modification  of  mental  derangement.  Of  this  In- 
stitution the  Medical  Professors  are,  ex  oj^cjo^  the  attendants 
and  consulting  physicians :  and  to  the  practice  of  the.bouse  aB 
Students  of  Medicine  have  free  acceH. 
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In  addition  to  these  sources  of  instrucfioni  the  Medical  Facul- 
ty of  the  School,  at  the  request  of  those  young  gentlemen,  who, 
on  account  of  the  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in  Lexington  and 
the  healthiness  of  the  town,  continue  here  throughout  the  sea- 
son, have  heretofore  delivered  and  will  continue  to  deliver  a 
summer  conrAe  of  W.turfts  nn  thp.  different  branches  of  Mediceu 
Education. 

The  Student  of  Medicine  may  also,  if  he  choose,  avail  himself 
of  the  advantages  of  the  private  instruction  of  any  one  of  the 
Medical  Professors,  by  entering  bis  dffice,  witnessing  his  prac- 
tice, preparing  his  prescriptions,  using  his  books,  &c.  at  an  ex- 
pense not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  a  year. 

As  gentlemen  at  a  distance  frequently  apply  by  letter  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  expence  of  attending  lectures  in 
Transylvania  University,  it  Js  thought  advisable  to  make  the 
following  statement. 

FOR  WINTER  LECTURES. 
Tickets  to  six  courses  of  Lectures  with  Matri- 
culation and  Library  Ticket,    ..--*.        ^100  oo' 
Seventeen  weeks  board,  lodging,  washing,  fiiel 
and  all  other  incidental  charges,  from  $2  00 
to  $3  00  per  week,  average  $2  50,    -    -    -  42  50 

$142  50 

FOR  THE  SUMMER. 
Boarding,  &c.  is  lower  in  summery  for  35  weeks 

less  than        .......        80. 00 

Summercourseof  Lectures  with  use  of  Library,    -  50  00 

,  $130  00 
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This  building,  a  vignette  view  of  which  is  seen  oh  the  cover 
of  this  Journal,  has  been  erected  by  the  private  munificence  of 
the  citizens  of  Lexington,  during  the  last  season.    ' 

The  comer  stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies  on  the 
15th  day  of  April:  and  the  Edifice  was  jcompleted  and  in  read- 
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inesft  for  &ke  recqfktion  of  the  Medical  Class  at  tbe  conunence- 
ment  of  the  session,  1st  of  November^ 

In  an  excavation  made  in  the  comer  stone,  was  desposited  a 
glass-bottle  enclo^ng  a  parchment  roll,  on  which  were  written 
the  names  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  those  of  the 

« 

heads  of  Department,  the  Trustees  of  TransylTania  Univer- 
sity, the  Medical  Professors,  Trustees  of  the  town,  officers  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  who  assisted  at  .the  ceremony.  Building  Com- 
Buttee,  Architect,  fee.  On  a  marble  tablet  over  the  front  door 
of  tlie  house  is  the  following  inscription. 

COLL.  TRANSYL.  MEDIC. 
FUND.  A.  D.  MDCCCXXVII. 

Though  plain  and  unostentatious,  the  style  of  its  architec- 
ture is  chaste  and  neat,  its  execution  is  solid  and  substantial, 
jEuid  its  interior  arrangements  are  of  the  most  convenient,  com- 
fortable and  commodious  kind- 

The  Basement  story  of  the  building  is  chiefly  appropriated 
to  the  Chemical  ProCessordiip,  and  contains  a  lecture  room,  for- 
ty^five  by  fifty  feet  in  dimensions,  in  which  the  seats  and  lec- 
turing stand  are  arranged  in  the  best  manner  for  perfect  vision, 
H  lobby,  aa  anti-rooni,  a  chemical'  laboratory  well  supplied 
with  all  necessary  apparatus,  and  ^  dormitory  for  a  resident 
t^npil  who  acts  as  Librarian. 

On  the  second  floor  is  another  spacious  Lecture  Room,  fif- 
ty feet  square;  an  extensive  library  room,  fifty  feet  by  twen- 
ty-five; janitor^s  apartment,  &c.  It  is  contemplated  during 
the  ensuing  summer  to  fit  up  another  room  in  the  house  for  the 
Museum,  wliich  will  then  be  exhibited  in  a  gallery  seventy-five 
feet  long  by  twenty  wide. 

These,  in  connexion  with  the  very  handsome  and  commodi- 
ous anatomical  amphitheatre  which  w£^  built  during  the  prece- 
ding season,  together  with  its  preparing  and  dissecting  rooms, 
present  a  suit  of  lecture-rooms,  apartnienls,  &c.  not  surpassed 
in  point  of  excellence  of  light  for  demonstration,  or  in  ease, 
comfort  and  convenience  to  the  pupil,  by  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  America.  The  whole  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  central 
part  of  the  town,  easily  a<pcessible  from  the  chief  boarding  bou* 
ses,  in  the  worst  weather. 


CHARLES  CALDWELL,  M.  D.  Prekdent. 

ROBERT  C.  HOLLAND,  M.  D.  Vice  President. 

WILLIAM  M.  OWIN,  M.  D.  Chaiman. 

WARREN  FRAZER,  M.  D.  Secretary. 
JOSEPH  S.  WALLACE,  M.  D.  Treamrer. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  every  Friday  ni^t 
during  the  Winter,  and  on  the  last  Friday  of  every  month  dch 
ring  the  Summer. 


ZiBixxf craoN  ftinvAno  asiluae. 

V 

JOHN  W.  HUNT,  Chairman. 

JOHN  BRADFORD, 
WILUAM  MORTON,    f  „ 
RICHARD  HIGGINS,    >  "^aw^ffe"- 
JOSEPH  LOGAN, 

S^  THEOBALD,  M.  D.  Attending  Phpician. 

BENJ.  W.  DUDLEY,  M.  D.      ^ 
CH.  CALDWELL,  M.  D.  i  ^       ... 

JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE,  M.  D.>  ^?^*f»«' 
WM.  H.  RICHARDSON,  M.  DA  '^^y«««""- 
CHARLES  W.  SHORT,  M.  D.  -^ 

ANDREW  WCALLA,  Steaart. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONa 


Art.  L — A  Valedictory  Address  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Tran- 
syhama  Unxoersity^  to  the  Medical  Graduates  at  the  Commence' 
ment onihe\2th  o/March^  1 828.  By  Chaeles  Wilkins  Shoet, 
M.  D*  Dean  of  ttie  Medical  Faculty, 

(Publifbed  bj  request  of  the  C]a«.*) 

GiafTXEMEN  Graduates, 

You  have  now  received  through  that  official 
source,!  designated  by  the  proper  authorities  for  the  purpose, 
the  highest  honour  which  the  Trustees  and  Medical  Faculty  of 
Transylvania  University  have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow ;  and  hav- 
ing reaped  that  reward  in  the  field  of  Science  to  which  yourla- 

*Dear  Sir,  In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Medical  Clan,  we  would 
Teqneit  of  yoa,  a  copy  of  the  Valedictory  Address  to  the  Graduates,  for 
insertion  in  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  &c. 

Respectfnllj, 

N.  N.  SMITH,  of  Georgia,    ) 
W.  M.  GWIN,  of  Tennessee,  >  Committer. 
D.  H.  MASON,  of  Alabama,   ) 
PEofXstoR  Short, 

March  13th,  1828. 

t  The  Presidency  of  the  Institution  being  at  the  time  vacant.  Professor 
Badley  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  Trustees  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 
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bours  and  your  industry  have  entitled  you — having  won  that  pruse 

to  whose  acquisition  you  have  so  long  and  so  ardently  aspired in 

whose  pursuit  you  have  together  so  earnestly  run  the  race  of  emu* 
lation,  you  are  about  to  separate^  and  parting  in  a  few  niinutes  au 
this  threshold,  you  are  on  the  eve  of  bidding  to  us  and  to  each  other, 
some  along, and  others  h  last  farewell. 

On  this  interesting  occasion  which  fills  my  bosom  with  emo- 
tions scarcely  to  be  suppressed,  allow  me,  as  the  delegated  organ 
of  my  worthy  associates,  your  late  esteemed  preceptors,  to  detain 
you  for  a  moment,  and  but  for  a  moment  The  few  observations 
which  I  have  to  offer  you  are  brief  and  desultory,  but  I  hope  they 
will  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  occasion. 

The  standing  which  you  have  heretofore  sustained  before  us 
has  been  that  of  pupil,  and  although  in  this  capacity  you  have 
found  the  life  of  a  student  not  without  its  cares  and  anxieties,  its 
toils  and  difficulties,  yet  these  have  one  by  one  yielded  to  the  ^  la- 
bor improbus^'of  perseverance,  and  having  surmounted  them  all 
you  now  assume  a  new  attitude  before  us.    Yet  credit  me^  Gen- 
tlemen, when  I  assure  you  that  the  cares,  anxieties,  troubles  and 
difficultiiss  inseparable  from  your  profession,  are  not  at  an  end; 
for  as  those  of  the  student,  when  passed  over,  wane  and  fade  in 
the  distance,  those  of  the  practitioner  crowd  on  the  vista  before 
you. 

The  station  which  you  are  about  to  assume  in  the  ranks  of  so- 
ciety is  one  of  awful  responsibility.   To  your  hands  will  shortly  be 
confided  the  lives  and  destinies  of  your  fellow  cikizens;-^thedoat- 
ing  husband  will  repose  his  hopes  on  you  for  the  restoration  of  a 
beloved  companion — the  fond  wife  for  that  of  her  only  stay  and 
support  on  earth — the  affectionate  parent  for  his  only  child — the 
child  for  the  venerable  and  endeared  parent:  in  short  this  tender- 
est  ties  which  bind  the  human  family  together,  and  which  cannot 
be  severed  but  with  the  convulsive  agonies  of  nature,  will  hang 
suspended  upon  your  exertions;  and  when  the  demon  of  pesti- 
lence with  epidemic  rage,  sweeps  over  the  land  with  the  besomof 
desolation,  blighting  the  fairest  face  and  withering  the  stootest 
form,  the  cries  and  supplications  of  a  whole  community  will  fi* 
low  you ;  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  thousands  will  rest  on  the  en- 
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ergieB  of  jour  mind,  the  efficiencies  of  your  arm.  To  enable  you 
to  meet^  encounter  and  overcome  these  appalling  exigences — ex- 
igences which  none  but  a  madman  would  encounter  without  pre* 
paration,  has  been  the  object  of  that  intercourse  between  us^ 
which  having  existed  for  a  term  is  now  dissolved,  and  thrown  upon 
your  own  resources,  yo^now  launch  upon  the  tempestuous  ocean 
of  life. 

And  here  permit  me  to  remark  that  too  many  of  those  who,  in 
the  days  of  their  pupilage,  have  manifested  the  most  devoted' 
fondness  for  study;  who  have  evinced  the  sincerest  attachment  to 
science  for  its  own  sake;  and  who  in  consequence there<^  have 
made  the  OMMt  respectable  attainments,  when  they  engage  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  active  life,  fei^t  or  grow  indifferent  towards  that 
mistress  whom  th«y  have  so  long  and  so  ardently  wooed. 

Knowiedgenaturally  draws  to  itself,  by  ties  of  strong  attrac- 
tion, all  those  who  like  yourselves  have  been  earnest  in  her  pur- 
suit; but  by  imperceptible  degrees,  the- absorbing  duties  of  life, 
the  imperious  avocations  of  professional  engagement,  cool  this  ar- 
dour and  lessen  this  attachment.    Hence  it  has  followed  that  ma- 
ny, who  have  left  the  academic  shades  of  Science,  and  the  lecture- 
halls  of  Medicine,  with  the  highest  expectations  entertained  by 
others  of  their  future  eminence  and  fame,  have  too  soon  disap- 
peared in  the  shadows  of  obscure  mediocrity,  oi  been  lost  in  tiie 
darkness  of  obli viop.    Let  not  this,  we  entreat  you,  be  your  iate ; 
ibralthough-you  have  honourably  gained  that  object  of  your  im- 
mediate desires, t» which  you  have  so  laudably  aspired;  anda^ 
though  the  ordeal  of  examination,  which  you  have  awaited  with 
such  natural  anxiety,  and  have  passed  with  such  credit,  is  over;  yet 
to  the  eagle-eye  of  prabe-worthy  ambition,  are  arrayed'  in  bril- 
liant perspective  before  you,  laurels  of  more  difficult  attainment, 
in  quest  of  which  you  must  encounter  trials  of  less  partial  and 
more  penetrating  scrutiny.    The  malicious  envy  of  rivals — ^the 
scrutinizing  investigation  of  the  public — ^the  detraction  of  ene- 
mies—  the  calumny  of  the  world  may  await  you.    But  in  return 
for  these  you  are  offered  honours  and  distinctions,  wealth  and  en 
joyments.*   To  gain  these,  fear  not  to  grapple  with  those  oppo- 
sing obstacles.    In  this  struggle  whecc  the  prize  is  so  importanf^ 
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and  tbe  victoiy  so  honourable,  let  not  the  faint-hearted  mar  i 
gressof  the  bold*  Mount  on  with  courteous  alaciity  and 
fill  fellow-feeling,  and  haying  left  inuneasurablj  beUndyoa 
less  venturous  compeers,  you  will  have  gained  an  eminence 
whence  your  light  will  shine  in  conqparison  with  &eirs,  as,  contrast- 
ed with  the  sickly  gtinunerings  of  a  n^hii^t  taper,  beams  the 
broad  effulgence  of  a  noon-day's  sun. 

To  gain  these  heights  of  enviable  distinction,  we  urge  you  ta 
be  students  stilL  However  engrossing  your  duties,  bowBTer 
IM'essing  your  engagements,  devote  some  portic^i  of  every  day  to 
reading,  study  and  reflection.  Collect  around  you,  as  opportuni- 
ty may  o^,  those  fathers  of  the  profession  who  have  bequeatb- 
ed  to  their  successors  the  rich  legacy  of  their  experience  and  ob* 
servation.  Make  their  writings  ^  a  lamp  to  your  feet,  and  a  light 
to  your  path,''  whose  iUumination  will  richly  reward  you  forflie 
most  studious  investigation. 

^Nocturna  versate  mana,  versate  diuma.^' 
But  whilst  you  call  to  your  aid  the  intellectual  labours  of  your 
predecessors,  be  not  too  implicitly  directed  by  them.    Pin  your 
faith  to  the  sleeve  of  no  man,  dead  or  living.    The  operations  <3S 
nature,  alike  in  all  portions  of  the  world  and  in  all  ages  of  its  hia* 
tory,  are  as  open  to  your  investigation  as  to  theirs.    And  whilst 
from  the  written  observations  of  some — ^the  oral  declarations  of 
others,  and  the  instructions  of  nature  as  revealed  to  yourself,  you 
draw  your  inferences  on  all  subjects,  be  the  motto  <^  your  invest!* 
gation, 

^^NuUius  addictuft  jorare  in  verba  magistri/' 

Having  yourself  derived  pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  les> 
sons  of  others,  it  will  become  you  in  your  turn,  to  communicate 
the  results  of  your  experience  and  observation  to  them  and  their 
successors.  Cultivate  then  a  habit  of  writing  and  composition, 
and  with  this  object  in  view,  note  down  at  the  time  of  itsoccu^ 
rence  every  diing  worthy  of  record  in  the  way  of  your  profes* 
sion.  By  this  means  you  will  gradually  become  possessed  of  a 
store  of  fiicts  upon  which  you  noay  afterwards  draw  with  most 
material  advantage,  and  with  far  greater  certainty  than  upon  the 
most  retentive  menK>ry.  That  strict,  unswerving  and  religio{it 
regard  for  truth,  which  should  be  the  prime  object  in  eveiyiin 
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TestigatiMi)  but  illy  comports  with  those  biferences  which  are 
drawn  from  the  far-fietch'd ,  distant  recollectioDS  of  memory  alone, 
loo  apt,  at  all  times,  to  be  perverted  by  partial  views  or  iavourite 
hypodieses. 

A  Periodical  Journal  emanating  from  your  dhna  nuOer^  devo- 
ted to  her  interests  and  to  the  cause  of  science,  is  now  (^ned  be- 
fere  you.  Through  its  pages,  as  a  comm<m  medium  of  inter- 
course between  you,  you  may  communicate  one  with  another, 
and  fhe  results  of  the  etperience  and  observation  of  any  one  of 
you,  may  be  speedily  disseminated  among  all  the  rest,  and  througbK 
out  the  Union. 

Cultivate  assiduously  at  aU  times,  by  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal  intercourse,  the  society  and  acquaintance  of  those,  from 
vriiomyou  are  likely  to  derive  infonnation;  but  avoid  widi  far 
greater  caution  than  you  would  the  pest-house  of  infecticm,  the 
Boeotian  air  of  slotfi,  idleness,  and  dKssipation.  Labour  in  your 
vocation  as  one  labouring  for  his  life,  and  whatever  *^ur  hands 
find  to  dO)  do  it  With  all  your  might."  Wheflier  your  bodies  be 
actively  employed,  or  at  rest, — whether  riding  or  walkingf-^ 
whether  by  the  siti&bed  Or  the  fire  side^ — m  ttie  chamber  of  af^ 
fliction  or  the  sociJal  tircle, — at  the  *4iouse  of  mourning  or  the 
house  of  feasting,"  let  your  minds  be  never  unenqdoyed.  Be  at 
all  times  ready  to  obey  the  summons  of  flie  side,  whether  it  caH 
you  to  the  seat  of  opulente  and  ease,  or  to  the  hovel  of  nuserf 
and  wretchedness.  B^  ever  willing  to  pour  the  fruit  of  your 
earnings  among  Ae  rich,  into  ttie  lap  of  poverty— 4o  so»dl  the 
widow's  sorrow,  lo  dry  the  orphan's  tear. 

Scorn  as  you  li^ould  the  most  polluting  stain,  abhor  aa  you 
would  the  very  forfeit  of  your  honour,  tliat  mean  and  dasiiardly 
disposition  which  would  induce  you  to  supplant  a  prof^sional 
brodier,  by  insidious  detraction,  or  by  officiously  interliring  in 
his  business.  Despise  as  contemptible  and  unworthy  of  your 
acceptance,  that  popular  favour  which  is  bought,  by  sectarian 
influence  or  political  partyism.  Spurn  from  you  as  derogatory 
to  your  high  vocation,  that  truckling  subserviency  ofieied  to 
your  aid  by  tattling  gossips,  whether  male  or  female.  Cast  firom 
you  as  meretricious 'trappings,  all  those  adventitious  decorations. 
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which  the  misguided  zeal  of  friends,  or  the  ever  veering  tide  of 
popularity  may  heap  upon  you.    Rest  your  claims  to  popalaur 
applause  upon  more  solid  and  durable  foundations— upon  your 
real  merit  and  your  professional  acquirements.    Fear  not  to 
have  your  doings  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops;  and  in  all  jour 
conduct,  and  in  all  your  practices,  be  guided,  as  your  polar  star,  by 
that  high  minded  honourableness  which  should  be  the  character- 
istic of  our  profession. 

That  profession  is  often  accused,  and  with  apparent  justice- 
too,  of  fostering  a  jealousy  among  its  members,  always  injuiioas 
to  happiness,  and  not  unfrequently  subversive  of  reputatioii; 
which  unfortunate  propensity,  I  hope  the  rising  scions  of  that 
body  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  addressing,  will  have  the 
magnanimity  to  dispel  from  their  bosoms.    ^Let  us  be  excited 
by  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation,  not  the  narrow  jealousies 
which  distinguish  those,  who,  conscious  of  their  own  inferioritj, 
dread  every  approach  towards  reputation  in  others.    All  who 
pursue  the  same  science  should  labour  together  for  the  commcn 
good;  every  degree  of  assistance,  every  deserved  commendation 
which  they  give  to  each  other,  is  die  surest  means  of  advancing 
^ir  own  fame;  while  every  atom  of  usurped  importance^ if  it 
does  not  immediately  cover  its  vain  possessor  with  opprobrium} 
is  alnost  certain  to  be  deducted,  with  interest,  from  his  character, 
by  a  iisceming  and  impartial  public."/ 

Findly,  Gentlemen,  let  me  conjure  you  as  cherished  alunmi, 
not  to  be  unmindful  of  your  alma-mater;  within  whose  bosom 
you  hate  sought,  and  I  trust  you  have  not  sought  in  vain,  ibr 
those  intellectual  stores  upon  Which  you  may  profitably  draw  to 
the  ktest  period  of  your  lives.  Whilst  you  receive  at  her  hands, 
that  tistimonial  of  your  qualifications,  and  that  passport  to  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  your  fellow  citizens,  let  it  prove  als0| 
a  memoiial  of  those  hours,  (perhaps  the  happiest  of  your  lives,) 
which  yoi  have  spent  within  her  walls.  And  now,  in  bidding 
you  farewett,  she  earnestly  prays  for  you  a  speedy  and  a  safe  re- 
turn to  the  bosom  of  your  families  and  friends — that  you  niaj 

1  Sir  J.  £.  Smith'fl  Addrew  to  the  TJniMPft^  Society  of  London.     lis. 
Trans.  VoL  f . 
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loon  obtain  and  long  ^njoy  all  that  reputation  and  felicity  which 
you  deserve,  and  when,  after  a  life  well  spent,  and  distinction 
richly  earned,  you  close  your  career  <hi  earthy  her  genius  will 
dbpop  the  tear  of  sorrow,  whilst,  proud  of  the  name  you  have  left 
behind,  she  will  exultingly  excledm,  £pce  filios  meos!  Behold  a 
•on of  Transylvania! 


Art.  II- — An  Essay  on  Milk-sickness.    By  Lunstord  Prrrs 
Yandsll,  M.  D.  of  Murfreesborough,  Tennessee. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  belief  among  medical  philosophers 
(hat  the  pestiferous  epidemics  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
visited  the  earth,  have  afflicted  the  inferior  order  of  animals  as 
well  as  man;  and  that  they  have  been  preceded,  accompanied, 
or  succeeded,  by  extraordinary  commotions  in  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. The  atmosphere  has  been  supposed  to  be  loaded  with  die 
seeds  of  disease,  which  fixing  themselves  in  domestic  animals,  in 
birds  and  in  fishes,  spread  desolation  and  death  over  the  whole 
face  of  animated  nature.  Credulity  and  superstition  have  doubt- 
less had  their  share  in  creating  this  belief;  and  the  influence  has 
perhaps  been  exaggerated;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  of  the  distem- 
pers mentioned  by  Homer,  Thucydides,  Lucretius  and  Dr.  Pym, 
a  characteristic  feature  was,  that  **  mules  first  and  dogs  they 
struck,"  and  afterwards  man  himself.  It  is  no  objection  to  this 
opinion  that  while  some  species  of  animals  languish  and  die, 
others  appear  to  prosper  and  multiply  as  in  an  element  peculiarly 
congenial.  Rotation  is  known  to  be  the  order  of  nature.  One 
race  of  animals  perishes  and  vanishes  away  to  fiimish  subsist 
tence  to  a  succeeding  and  different  species. 

The  disease  which  it  is  our  design  to  describe  commences,  not 
indeed,  like  the  distemper  of  the  poet,  sent  by  the  gods,  upon 
^ mules  and  dogs;'  but  its  origin  is  always  among  herbivorous  ani* 
mals.  Man  is  never  affected  except  in  the  second  instance,  and 
then  through  some  of  the  anio^als  wbid^  nonister  to  his  comfort* 
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Milk-sickness  is  coofined,  so  far  as  we  are  infonnid,  to  tiie 
Umted  States,  and  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  any  system  jof 
nosology.    Its  character  is,  in  fact,  but  imperfectly  understoody 
and  the  cause  from  which  it  springs  is  veiled  in  uncertaiiitj'*^ 
Additional  iacts  are  still  wanting,  greater  amplitude  of  discus- 
sion is  required,  to  place  the  subject  on  incontestable  ground. 
Without  a  hope  of  being  able  finally  to  settle  the  question,  it  is  & 
sufficient  apology  for  our  taking  up  the  subject  at  diis  time^  that 
wherever  the  disease  prevails  it  is  singularly  fiital^  and  that  we 
hope  to  furnish  some  facts  not  heretofore  published. 

Local  in  its  character,  this  disease  prevails  only  in  particular 
districts  of  countiy,— >in  regions  marked  by  some  peculiarity  of 
feature,  and  generally,  we  think,  in  the  vicinage  of  mountains  or 
elevated  land.    So  far  as  our  acquaintance  extends,  it  is  limited 
to  the  middle,  southern  and  western  states.    It  is  to  be  found  on 
the  Yadkin  river,  in  North  Carolina,  aoid  ia  different  parts  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.    Some  sections  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  present  it  as  an  annual  complaint.    The  Sequache 
valley,  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and  delightful  spots  in  our 
state,  is  subject  to  it.    It  prevails  in  Franklin  county,  in  the  val- 
iies  of  the  Cumberland  mountain,  and  among  the  Millstone  knok 
of  Sumner  and  Smith  counties.    Our  remarks  will  be  confined 
to  the  disease  as  it  is  presented  in  the  latter  place,  this  being  the 
source  from  which  we  have  derived  our  principal  information,  re* 
ferring  to  other  places  only  for  illustration. 

The  Mill-stone  knobs  are  the  termination  of  the  hills  dividing 
Barren  from  Cumberland  river,  among  which  the  diflerent  branch- 
es of  Goose  creek  take  their  origin.  They  rise  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Cumberland,  with  sandy, 
sterile  summits,  and  stretching  towards  the  south,  terminate, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  river,  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  country. 
Covered  as  these  hills  are  with  the  profusion  of  grass  and  herbage 
peculiar  to  a  fertile  soil  and  southern  sun,  and  from  their  al^ 
ruptness,  being  sparsely  populated,  they  are  the  resort  of  the 
cattle  of  the  neighbourhood.  Like  most  small  streams  in  this  cli- 
mate, the  branches  of  Goose  creek  ran  only  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  early  part  of  summer,  leaving  daring  the  hot  season 
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masses  of  stagnant  water  to  the  influence  of  the  sun;  and,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  the  inhabitants  are  the  subjects  of  bilious 
disorders.    No  part  of  our  state  suffers  more  seriously  from  these 
Tisitations.     Annuidly,  diarrhoea,  cholera,  dysenteiy  and  fever, 
ki  aD  their  grades  and  changes,  are  as  regular  in  their  appeaiw 
ance  as  the  return  of  the  seasons.    Cases  occur,  upon  these  wa- 
teivcourses,  wliich  border  closely  upon  the  malignancy  of  yello^r 
fever. 
Milk-sickness  prevails,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  season  of 
'^^     Tegetation.    The  first  years  of  our  life  were  passed  on  Goose^ 
<-.^^       »>eek  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disease,  and  the  cases  which 
'e  remember  to  have  observed,  appeared  during  the  summer. 
>^  .       t.  Sharpe  remarks  that  it  is  most  common  during  the  months 
March,  April,  May,.  September,  October  and  November.* 
*^  "Bs  occasionally  occur  in  winter,  but  they  are  rare.    My  fa- 

',  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  YandeU,  in  a  letter  to  me  on  the  sub- 
t  rensarks,  ^it  is  most  prevalent,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
-^v  I  the  btter  part  of  May  till  after  the  autumnal  frosts,  scarce 

^  firevaUing  in  winter.    About  the  first  of  June,  if  I  am  not  mis- 

fien,  it  is  worst,  though  very  dreadful  throughout  the  summer 
^n  cattle  are  permitted  to  run  at  large.'*  Dr.  Thompson,  a 
Tsicianof  this  county,  of  great  practical  skill  and  accuracy  of 
observation,  in  a  letter  to  me  says,  *<  the  season  of  the  year  at 
•which  the  disease  is  most  prevalent,  is  the  fall,  after  vegetation 
has  been  mostly  killed;  about  the  time  of  white  frosts,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  cold  of  winter  becomes  constant  The 
next  worst  time  is  about  the  appearance  of  vegetation  in  spring; 
tfiougfa  cattle  sometimes  suffer  if  the  winter  is  mild^  after  unusu* 
ally  warm  spells,  in  December,  January  and  February.''  Wri- 
ting from  memory  alone,  unassisted  by  notes,  there  is  a  slight  dis» 
crepance  between  the  accounts  of  the  latter  gentlemen  as  to  the 
season  during  which  it  is  most  £ital.  Accident  might  have  thrown 
more  cases  in  the  way  of  one  than  the  other  at  a  partii^lar  sea- 
ton,  or  cases  occurring  at  one  time  might  have  impressed  them 
than  others  at  a  difierent  time,  and  thus  there  would  be  a 
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disagreement;  but  both  of  them  agree  with  Dr.  Sharpe^fhat  ttie 
disease  belongs  to  the  period  of  vegetation,  and  of  the  cases  om 
feoord  a  ma|onty  occurred  in  Bummer.  Of  those  mentioiied  bj 
pr.  Sharpe  die  two  first  appeared  in  June,  two  in  Maj,  and  one  in 
April,  one  only  existing  in  winter;  a  chronic  case,  which  had  ea* 
dured  through  two  or  three  seasons.*  If  it  is  less  prevalent  during 
mid-summer  and  the  last  of  the  hot  season,  it  is  because  cattle  at 
this  time  are  confined  to  pastures. 

The  disease  attacks  alike  the  aged,  the  middle  aged  andlbe 
young,  and  unlike  most  maladies,  seems  regardless  of  the  partition 
wall  which  nature  has  erected  between  the  ^fierent  classes  of  ani- 
mals.   Cattle  and  sheep  are  continually  its  victims  when  not  cod. 
fined  to  their  enclosures.    Deer  are  often  found  dead  among  tfie 
hills  where  the  pdson  is  supposed  to  exist,  and  their  flesh  imparti 
disease  to  animals  using  it  as  nutriment.    Often  when  pursued  in 
tiie  chase  their  strength  fails,  and  they  are  taken  in  an  unnaturally 
^KNTt time, owing  to  disease;  and  the  experienced  buntsman^un* 
der  these  circumstances,  refuses  to  eat  them.    Wild  turldes  in- 
habiting the  Mill-sk>ne  knobs  are  firequently  found  unable  to  tij. 
Opossums,  raccoons,  foxes,  wolves,  and  other  wild  aninaak  of  piey> 
are  oft^n  found  dead  near  the  carcases  of  cows  and  sheep.    Boa* 
sards  and  carrion  crows  die  in  immense  numbers  about  thepifti 
trid  bodies  of  cattle.    ^Nine  of  the  cattle  of  Mr.  Cadiey,^'  (q» 
my  fattier  informed  me)  ^havinj^  suddenly  died  of  the  poiaoDi 
these  animals  were  attracted  in  great  numbers,  and  repairiag  to 
A  branch  hard  by  for  drink,  after  their  fotal  repletion,  died  insuoll 
Aumbers  that,  a  freshet  shortly  afkerwards  occurring,  they  wei% 
floated  down  so  as  to  make  dams  acrds^  the  stream."    Hogs  aal 
dogs  are  its  common  victims  when  the  bodies  of  poisoned  animoli 
are  not  burnt,  or  protected  from  them  by  an  enclosure.    A  pell* 
tion  was  presented  to  the  last  legislature  of  this  state  praying  the^ 
passage  of  a  law  fining  all  persons  who  should  be  guiify-  of  a. 
neglect  t6  bum  or  secure  the  carcases  of  animals  under  Ibeir 
eye,  supposed  to  have  perished  from  the  poison.    Evenpovltiy 
have  been  known  to  sufier  with  the  disease  from  feeding  upon 

poisoned  animals  dying  within  their  reach;  while  calves,  coltv 
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atid  hfldbs  are  ils  most  freqaent  subjects,  imbibing  ifafe  BMbd^ 
Aom  tbe  oiolher's  nplk* 

^Hie  labor  exfremto'^-^ere  we  enter  upon  contested  ground-** 
and  here,  as  in  too  many  cases  iHiere  ooedidne  is  concerned^  wa 
afe  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  nature,  and  einen  nama 
af  the  oflfending  agent  ^  ami  caKgine  rnena?*  The  optnionB  stai^ 
ted  on  this  subject  are  four: 

1.  That  it  is  a  mm«m/ jNMwon,  imbibed  with  tfie  drink; 

3.  That  it  is  the  same  poison,  suspended  in  exhalation  by  tfaa 
•an,  during  the  day,  and  deposited  upon  herbage,  wilb  flie-  diew^ 
atni^t; 

S.  That  it  is  a  species  of  bili&uB  dtjonfer*— originating  in  a 
cause  common  to  it  and  autumnal  fevers; 

4.  That  it  is  a  vegetable  poison^  taken  in  by  cattle  with  tiieir 
food,  iffid  imparting  its  -deleterious  qualities  to  ttieir  milk  and 
flesh.    The  last  is  the  opinion  which  we  maintain. 

To  the  firstopinion  we  would  object,  ttiat  if  a  spring  or  stream 
of  such  poisonous  watetrs,  existed  any  where  in  these  hills,  it 
must  long  nnce  have  been  discovered  by  some  of  the  many  \» 
bourers  who  have  resorted  thither  to  procure  mill-sti»)es;  or  by 
persons  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  business,  have  wandel» 
«d  over  every  part  of  their  summits.  Running  as  such  a  streanl 
Would,  some  distance,  and  mingling  its  waters  with  other  streamy 
Its  deleterious  qualities  wouM  become  widdy  diffused,  imd  in  ik 
ihort  time  generally  known.  Such  is  not  the  (act;  no  stream  or 
fountain  is  suspected.  And,  virtileiit  as  many  of  the  mineral  poi^ 
tons  are,  and  rapidly  as  they  destroy  life,  we  are  not  yet  acquaints 
^d  with  one  capable  of  imparting  its  qualities  to  the  flesh  and 
Secretions  of  the  animal  poisoned,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render 
them  detrimental  to  other  animals  using  Aent  as  food.  This  ol^ 
Jection  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  second  opinion ;  and,  it  may 
be  continued,  the  symptoms  are  not  precisely  those  which  attend 
poisoning  from  any  known  mineraL  Besides,  if  such  an  ethal^ 
tion  existed  in  this  country, — as  of  arsenic,  or  any  other  poisoil 
^^^which  descending  with  the  dews  of  ttte  evening  was  filed  on 
Vegetables*  man  himseli^  finom  eating  fruit,  cabbages,  iStc,  would 
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become^  in  some  cases,  directly  its  victim ; — a  circuniBtaiioe  wbidt, 
8o  far  as  we  are  infonned,  has  never  yet  occurred.  Cultivated 
pastures,  in  this  case,  would  not  eradicate  it;  a  hedge  or  fence 
would  not  exclude  it;  but,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  it  would 
descend  alike  upon  herbs  surrounded  by  an  enclosure,  and  tfaoee 
which  grow  in  the  unreclaimed  woods.  But  it  is  a  fact  fanuliar  to 
tiie  old  residents  of  Goose-creek, — and  tnarked  because  it  leads  to 
a  salutary  observance — that  ground  in  which  cattle  contract  the 
disease  may  be  converted  into  safe  pastures  by  sowing  it  in  blu&' 
gra^,  timothy  of  clover. 

The  third  opinion,  which,  of  all  the  four,  is  least  reconcileaUe 
to  the  majority  of  unprejudiced  believers,  which  appears  most 
paradoxical  to  those  who  have  seen  their  cattle  die  of  an  anom»- 
lous  disorder,  and  their  families  sicken  and  perish  from  the  use  of 
their  milk  or  flesh,  has  found  many  ingenious  and  able  advocates* 
Its  fallacy  will  be  made  out  by  the  facts  adduced  in  support  of  ti>e 
last  opinion — that  it  is  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  cattle  of  one  family  are  permitted  to  frequent  the  woods; 
they  return  home  at  night,  apparently  in  health,  it  maybe;  the 
members  of  the  family  partake  of  the  milk,  and  are  soon  attacked 
with  sickness  at  stomach,  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  of  gastric 
derangement,  and  perhaps  some  individual  of  it  perishes.  The 
calf,  meanwhile,  is  taken  with  trembling,  violent  thirst,  and  rigidi- 
ty of  die  extremities,  of  which  it  dies.  The  cow,  all  the  time, 
which  imparted  the  disease  may  be,  to  all  appearance^  in  good 
health— an  appearance  which  severe  exercise,  or  simply  retaining 
her  milk,  shews  to  be  delusive.  In  returning  home  some  of  the 
cattle  have  perhaps  died  at  the  first  stream  on  their  way  after 
drinking  copiously;  whilst  others,  scarcely  able  to  reach  home, 
manifest  unequivocal  symptoms  of  disease,  teaching  the  family  to 
l>eware  of  their  milk. 

While  thiais  going  on  in  one  family,  another,  living  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  inhaling  the  same  atmosphere,  drinking  the  same 
water,  and  faring  upon  the  same  diet,  but  with  the  precaution  of 
confining  their  cattle  to  cultivated  pastures,  remains  healthy.  This 
was  a  circumstance  of  every  day  occurrence  in  the  early  times  of 
Goose-creek,  when  die  inhabitants  were  more  in  the  h^it,  than  at 
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the  present  day,  of  perautting  their  milk-cows  to  -wander  abroaiL 
It  is  a  fact  of  perfect  notoriety,  that  persons  living  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  where  the  poison  prevaib  may  indulge  in  the  use  of  miik| 
butter  and  fresh  meat,  and  yet  remain  free  from  disease,  provided 
the  cattle  be  enclosed  in  clover,  or  other  grass  pastures*  But  if 
they  be  suffered  to  run  at  will,  or  even  if  the  pasture-ground  be 
enlarged  by  taking  in  more  woodland,  disease,  and  death  ofteui 
are  the  consequence.  Upon  again  excluding  the  woodlandf  which 
contained  the  poison^  and  confining  the  cows  to  the  soil  set  with 
grass,  health  may  be,  as  in  many  such  instances  it  has  been,  again 
restored.  Dr.  Thrjnpson's  letter  to  me  fiimishes  a  case  directly 
jn  point.  ^  Robert  M'Neely,  his  wife,  and  four  children  died  with- 
in a  week^  under  circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  op  the  minds 
<if  any,  that  Iheir  death  was  the  result  of  using  poisoned  milk.  He 
had  lived  a  number  of  years  at  die  same  place^and  enjoyed  good 
health,  except  that  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  humoral  asdinuu 
Having  escaped  so  long  he  became  careless,  and  during  a  busy 
season  of  hay-gathering  his  cattle  got  out,  and  were  not  attended  to 
for  several  days.  The  first  milk  taken  after  their  return  from  the 
woods  produced  all  the  mischieil  The  effect  followed  its  use  al- 
most immediately.  All  the  fiunily  died  except  the  two  youngest 
children— KMie  an  infant  at  the  breast,  and  they  were  saved  with 
difficulty." 

.  Is  it  likely  diat  any  form  of  disease  having  its  origin  in  malaria^ 
would  deprive  the  wild  turkey  of  its  winga,  and  the  deer  and  fox  of 
the  use  of  their  limbs?  Homei^s  disease  went  not  so  iar.  And 
isven  if  it  were  a  febrile  disease  whidi  proved  so  fatal  to  cattle, 
the  use  of  their  flesh  would  not  be  detrimental  to  carnivorous  ani« 
mak;  as  hundreds  of  well,  authenticated  cases  attest  the  fleshed 
poisoned  cattle  to  be.  Calves  which  perished  from  sucking  the 
milk  of  the  cow  have  inqparted  disease  to  dogs  and  buzzards  feed- 
ing upon  their  flesh. 

h  the  early  settlement  of  Goose-creek,  when  the  &ce  of  the 
«ountrywas  covered  with  cane  and  pea^vine,  and  there  was,  con- 
sequently, no  scarcity  of  food  for  cattle,  milk-sickness  was  com- 
l^unatively  unknown.  As  the  country  became  populated  and 
jprovisions  grew  scarce,  the  cows  being  forced  to  be  less  elective  in 
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food,  it  increased  to  an  alarming  extent  Bbt  in  modefm 
times,  since  pastures  have  become  more  common,  and  tiie  inhab^* 
iantsaremoreinthe  habit  of  confitiiog  their  stock,  itisagain  be- 
come a  rare  disease.  Such  is  not  the  progress  of  marsh  nuaanin  - 
tic  disorders  in  ibis  countiy. 

In  the  Sequachee  vaOey,  one  of  the  most  salubrious  regions  ia 
tfie  western  oountrj,  where  bilious  fever  is  almost  unknown^  tlm 
disease  prevails,  and  is  contracted  by  cattle  on  the  rides  of  the 
mountain.  When  our  species  become  its  subjects  it  is  from  pou^ 
taking  of  the  milk  or  flesh  of  poisoned  animals.  This  is  alwi^ 
the  case.  In  every  instance  it  may  be  traced  to  the  use  of  this 
^lass  of  articles.  Sometimes  there  may  be  obscurity  and  dxrabti 
butstrkt  inqmry  will  always  trace  it  to  this  origin.  Mn.  Jones, 
of  Sumner  county,  laboured  under  the  complaint  without  know^ 
ing  the  source  whence  she  derived  it.  Upon  the  suggiestion  of  Dr. 
Sharpe,*  the  cow  which  aflforded  the  family  milk  was  suflered  to  go 
immilked,  and  in  a  few  days  fell  sick  of  the  complaint  and  died. 
This  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  poison,  that  retaining  the  milk  in 
fhe  udder  causes  the  cow  to  suffer  with  ihe  disease,  whik  its  nego- 
br  abstraction,  at  short  intervals,  has  frequently  the  effect  of  pro* 
«furing  her  escape* 

Drunkards  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to  milk-sickness  than  per* 
sons  not  given  to  inten^>erance.  This  is  not  a  feature  of  bilious 
disorders.  Nor  are  its  symptoms  the  same  as  those  attendant  up 
on  the  latter  complaints.  The  tongue  is  often  smooth  and  dry,  or 
if  coated  at  all,  it  Is  with  a  tough  white  mucus.  No  pain  in  the 
head,  spine,  or  region  of  the  liver  attends  it,  and  it  runs  its  course 
Viuch  more  rapidly  than  any  bilious  disease  except  cholera.  It  is 
not  marked  by  the  regular  paroxysms  incident  to  fever,  but  poi^ 
sues  a  steady,  uniform,  unchecked  course,  either  to  ^KssoFotieosf 
ft  favourable  crisis. 

Finally,  experiments  have  been  made,  and  facts  are  numerous 
proving  in  the  most  direct  manner,  the  conveyance  of  the  disease 
jfrom  one  animal  to  another  by  milk.  Dr.  Thompson  fiimishes  me 
a  strong  case.    ^A  fiirmer's  cows,  four  in  number,  broke  out  of 
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-ftdiv  •DckHure,  and  were  in  (be  BfilKstone  knobs  about  Ikkty-sbi 
heart.  When  driven  borne  some  of  the  milk  was  drawn  from 
them  and  set  aside  that  its  appearance  on  standing  night  be  ob« 
aenred;  the  cahres  were  permitted  to  suck  the  rest;  thejrwere 
Imngfy,  Ae  udders  of  the  cows  foil,  and  consequently,  their  repie* 
lion  was  copious.  One  of  the  calves  was  taken  sick  while  suck- 
ingaftddied  inafew  hours.  All  ttie  otiiersdiedinadaj  ortwo. 
Three  of  the  cows  died;  one  which  was  sucked  hy  two  cahresi 
both  of  which  died,  recovered,  after  severe  ditease,  in  the  course 
ef  whidi  all  her  hair  dropped  ofll  The  milk  which  was  set  bj 
was  given  to  several  domestic  animals,  as  cats  and  dogs<--<all  of 
whkh  died,  if  I  am  not  mistaken ;  s<»ne  I  am  confident  did,  and  aU 
were  diseased.** 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  disease  being  of  vegetable  origiB 
Ihatit  prevails  in  winter  when  vegetation  is  destroyed;  and  that 
relapses  are  common  i»  it,  as  well  as  in  fevers ;  that  some  members 
of  a  family  are  diseased  while  others  escape;  and  that  communi* 
ties  fearing  to  eat  milk  and  butter,  nevertheless  send  them  to  mar-^ 
Icet,  where  they  are  used  with  impunity. 

That  it  prevails  rarely  in  winter  we  have  already  shewn,  and 
then  it  is  in  warm  weather  when  cattle  may  find  many  vegetables 
afiU  verdant 

We  know  of  no  reason  why  relapses  diould  not  be  incid^it  to 
liriBt-sickness  as  weB  as  to  other  inflamraatoiy  diseases.  Gastri* 
lis  and  enteritis  may  be  brought  back  when  partially  cured,  by 
exposure,  or  imprudence  in  diet  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  phe- 
BOHiena  of  our  disease  that  its  sul^ts  rarely  .perfectly  recovery 
but  remain,  through  life,  feeble,  tecapaMe  of  severe  exercise— 
tiembHngwhen  fetigued,  and  subject  to  a  recurrence  of  gastric 
derangement  after  exposure. 

If  s<Mne  members  of  a  femily  escsqpe  while  others  sufler  wift 
ttie  disease,  it  is  because  all  are  not  alike  exposed  to  die  noxious 
eause. 

Butter  is  doubtless  often  sent  to  market  from  tfie  regions  of- 
eountry  in  which  the  disease  prevmb,  but  it  is  fte  product  of  cows 
which  have  been  confined  to  safe  pastures,  and  are  wittout  dis* 
eiM;  ibr  we  will  not  befievo  that  there  oasts  in  our  country^. 
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tommmiity  so  dishoi^est  as  to  send  butter  to  their  neighbours  wlucil 
they  know  to  be  poisonous.    Cows  generally  manifest  the  di»» 
ea6e  so  unequivocally  that  there  is  little  danger  of  using  the  miJI^ 
and  if  it  is  once  used,  and  disease  results,  the  cream  is  thix>WB 
away,  and  no  butter  is  made  from  it     And  as  respects  unsound 
beef,  the  objection  has  no  force ;  for  it  is  a  fact  perfectly  notoiiotifiy 
"&at  animals  labouring  under  the  complaint,  though  it  be  in  a  la- 
tent condition,  will  not  bear  exercise.     Horses  apparently  heal- 
thy while  at  rest  in  their  pastures,  become  soon  exhausted,  roani- 
^fest  marks  of  disease, and  often  die,  if  put  into  harness,  or  under 
the  saddle.    Cattle  feeding  upon  the  knobs,  in  seeming  health, 
have  been  frequently  destroyed  by  the  fatigue  of  walking  home; 
;md  consequently  no  diseased  beef  could  be  driven  to  a  distant 
market. 

What  the  cause  of  this  truly  anomalous  midady  is^  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce.  We 
have  tried  to  shew  that  it  is  vegetable ;  and  like  the  disease  which 
it  produces,  in  character  it  must  be  unique.  Some  writers  have 
gone  so  &r  as  to  designate  the  vegetable;  but  upon  whatauAori- 
ty  we  do  not  know.  We  do  not  think  that  it  haa  ever  been  discoid 
ered;  nor  is  this  strange,  for  it  has  never  been  sought  after  by 
^y  one  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of  botanical  knowledge. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  lower  order  of  animals  are 
languor,  great  thirst,  constipated  bowels,  universal  tremors,  tos- 
sing of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  great  ri^dity  of  the  muscuJar 
system;  a  peculiar  odour  of  the  milk,  laborious  respiratiMi,  flie 
breath  ofiensive  to  the  bystander*    In  man  they  are  anak)gou& 
After  the  use  of  milk,  butter,  or  recently  slaughtered  meat^in.a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  the  individual  is  attacked  with  a  distressing 
sense  of  burning  in  ttie  epigastrium,  followed  in  n  few  days,  gene* 
rally  in  a  few  hours,  with  vomiting.    The  sense  of  the  horning  is 
often  compared  by  the  sufifererto  fire*    Thirst  insatiable..  These 
qrmptomsare  uniform,  pathognomic,  and  continue  throu^KMit 
fte complaint.    The  bowels  are  constipated;  sometimes  incor- 
rigibly so,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  falls  a  victim  to  the 
disease  oafiie  third,  fourth^  or  at  fiu^est,  the  fifth  day.  The  puhe 
^  firstnatUFal)  beccnaea  to  the  sequel  smallt  tenset vibiatoij^aad 
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often  irregular.  The  epigastrittm  becomes  tender  to  die  touch. 
The  fiidn  is  of  irregular  temperature — ^the  body  being  hot^  and 
the  extremities  cold.  The  patient  is  distressed  with  a  sense  of 
burning  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  The 
tongue  is  clammy,  and  covered  with  a  white  tough  mucus;  or  is 
dry,  red,  and  shining.  Great  prostration  attends  from  the  be» 
ginning.  No  regular  remissions  or  exacerbations — ^no  delirium^ 
no  pain  in  the  head  or  back.  Drinking  aggravates  the  nausea 
and  other  gastric  symptoms.  A  symptom  much  reUed  on  by 
those  conversant  with  the  disease  is  an  odour  of  the  patients 
breath,  9ttt^«nfriif,  which  they  cannot  describe. 

The  symptoms  of  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint  are  a  sii^t 
burning  in  the  stomach,  continued  and  distressing;  occasional 
vomiting;  general  debility;  trembling  upon  sli^t  exercise;  diffi* 
culty  of  breathing  after  moderate  exertion;  rigidity  of  the  whole 
system;  costive  bowels;  giddiness  of  the  head;  countenance  sal- 
low; intellectual  dulness.  This  form  of  the  disease  results  from 
a  small  dose  of  the  poison,  or  from  an  imperfect  cure  of  the  acute 
kind. 

TretUmeni.  Venesection  is  not  so  valuable  a  remedy  as  mi^t 
be  anticipated,  from  the  character  of  the  symptoms.  This  is  pos> 
sibly  owing  to  its  not  being  resorted  to  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  since  patients  rarely  apply  for  medical  aid  until  it  has 
made  considerable  progress.  Opportunely  had  recourse  to»pre* 
vious  to  the  stage  of  collapse,  which  rapidly  supervenes  in  this 
disease,  and  while  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  yet  clearly 
marked,  it  is  decidedly  beneficial.  The  pulse  here,  as  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  from  other  causes,  must  not  constitute  the 
criterion  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  necessity  for  bleeding. 
We  must  be  governed  more  by  the  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  the  obstinacy  of  the  vomiting,  die  pain 
and  burning  in  the  stomach,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  epigas- 
trium. 

Cathartics  are  esteemed  by  the  most  experienced  practition- 
ers, the  sheet-anchor  in  this  disease.  Calomel  is  to  be  preferred 
on  account  of  its  weight,  as  well  as  its  active  purgative  qualities. 

It  is  to  be  given  in  six  or  eight  grain  doses^  ooce  in  four  hours, 
vol..  I.  Mo.  in.  41  * 
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and  to  he  aaBistedby  stimulatuig  enemata,  until  free  catharsia  be 
produced*  When  bo  fortunate  as  to  fulfil  this  indication  the  pa- 
tient maj  generally  be  considered  out  of  danger.  The  bo^nrels 
must  be  kept  soluble  by  castor  oil,  or  salts  and  senna,  until  ccmi- 
plete  heakb  is  restored* 

Blisters  to  the  epigastrium  are  never  to  be  neglected  when  the 
bleeding  and  the  calomel  have  not  the  efiect  of  allaying  the  vom- 
iting. Sinapisms  are  also  a  valuable  remedy.  When  the  cir- 
culation is  well  balanced,  the  extremities  being  warm,  cold  wst^ 
ter  applied  to  the  hands  and  head  often  produces  great  r^ei^ 
sometimes  stopping  the  vomiting  as  if  by  a  charm.  We  witness- 
ed this  effect  lately  in  an  ordinary  case  of  gastritis.  The  pa- 
tient derived  the  most  sensible  and  immediate  benefit  fitHn  ioF 
mersing  his  hands  in  water  just  from  the  spring.       • 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  cover  the  abdomen  with  blisters* 
The  cajonoel  must  be  used  with  a  liberal  hand  till  the  bowels  are 
Acted  on;  and  if  ptyaUsm  supervene,  it  is  to  be  considexed  an 
^U9piciotts  onaen.  It  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
taking  too  much  drink,  which  should  consist  of  cold  cofiee,  or  wa- 
ter off  parched  meal  or  toast-water.  The  preparations  of  opium 
possess  no  gre^t  efficacy  in  this  con^laint,  aggravating  in  some 
instances,  instead  of  allaying  the  nausea  and  vomiting.  Mint- 
water  has  sometimes  a  good  effect  Upon  the  whole,  we  would 
rely  mainly  on  venesection,  mercury,,  epispastics,  and  affusions  of 
cold  wat^  upon  the  extremities. 

The  chronic  form  of  the  complaint  is  to  be  treated  wift  calo- 
mel in  minute  doses,  given  to  salivation,  epispastics,  castor  oil, 
9ulphur,  and  the  alkalies.  The  latter  class  of  remedies  are  of 
peculiar  efficacy  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 

The  course  indicated  for  the  acute  form,  timeously  adopted, 
and  steadily  persevered  in,  will  generally  terminate  the  disorder 
in  from  five  to  ten  days;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  truce 
only  is  obtained;  the  patient  is  but  partially  cured,  andafief 
dragging  out  a  miserable  existence  for  a  series  of  months,  feUi  a 
prey  at  last,  to  thesymptoms  with  which  he  was  at.firstattadced. 

Autopsical  exanunations  have  never  been  made  on  the  buona 
subject;  but  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  man  and  brutes  be* 


ing  the  same,  we  may  infer  that  its  ravages  are  IScewisesmalo- 
gous.  In  post  mortem  examtnations  the  stomach  and  first  intes** 
tines  of  cows^  have  been  fiMuid  to  bear  tlie  oiarksof  inflammatioa 
in  its  various  stages:  tliey  are  ofteb  i^ngrenous,  and  unifiMmly 
dry  and  hard,  often  as  if  eiqposed  to  the  fire.  Their  contents 
are  also  dry,  evidencing  diminished  secretion.  No  tiaces  of  €U»- 
ease  have  ever  been  observed  in  any  other  organ,  except  Aat 
the  lungs  are  sometiikies  preteitiaturaUy  engoi^ed  with  blood* 


Art.  in. — Singfdcr  Cases.  ByCifAiiLES  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Pro* 
fessor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Practice,  in 
Transylvania  University. 

We  do  not  concur  in  opinion  with  certain  writers  and  othefSf 
who  indulge  themselves  in  railing  against  what  they  are  frieased 
to  term^mere  reasoning^  in  medicine,  ^nd  contend  that  tfaeon>* 
ly  way  to  improve  the  profession  is  to  add  to  it  new  individual 
facts,  new  remediate  substances,  or  new  cases  of  disease  success 
fully  treated^ 

If  medicine  be  a  science^  it  b  iftade  so  by  reasoning,  i.  e.  by 
tile  exercise  of  the  reflecting  Saiculties  of  man^  more  technically 
called  the  &culties  of  relation;  not  by  that  of  the  in£vidaal  or 
more  isolated  faculties;  and  if  it  be  not  yet  a  science^  tiie  sooner 
it  is  erected  into  one,  the  more  bohourable  wifl  it  be  to  the  par 
jmtmm  of  it,  and  the  more  certainly  beneficial  to  those  who  may 
become  its  subjects*  In  either  case  reason  must  be  eaiployed^ 
If  discarded,  the  entire  j^mnanis>  is  but  a  scheme  of  empiricisms 

A  fact,  whether  new  or  old,  if  it  be  not  an  etement  of  a  recog* 
niaed  princi|^e,  if  it  be  not  classified,  is  of  littie  use. 

Of  a  new  remedy  accidentally,  or  by  mere  experiment  discover^ 
ed,  unless  it  be  understood  and  adminiistered  en  principle,  the  saine 
is  true.  It  is  nothing  but  an  insulated  fiict,  of  very  timited  influ- 
ence. To  give  it  weight  and  worthy  it  must  be  assorted  and 
classed. 
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A  new  case  of  disease  successfolly  treated,  that  is,  from  ^rhich 
the  patient  has  recovered,  is  very  often  much  less  instructiTe,  than 
another  one  in  which  he  has  died.  If  a  patient  recovers,  on  usiiig 
a  certain  remedy,  hut  no  one  knows  why,  no  body  is  the  wiser  or 
the  more  skilful  from  the  event  The  remedy  cannot  be  employ* 
ed  in  another  case,  unless  tentatively  on  the  ground  of  meie  sup- 
position* But  if  its  use  be  directed  by  principle,  it  can  be  rarif^ 
and  adapted  to  any  analc^us  condition  of  diseased  action. 

On  the  contrary,  a  case  of  disease  terminating  unsuccessfiiUj, 
is  often  fraught  with  excellent  instruction,  provided  the  cause  of 
its  fatality  be  understood.  It  leads  to  the  avoidance  or  removal 
of  that  cause  in  future.  But  nothing  is  valuable  in  medicine,  un- 
less it  be  rendered  so  by  principle  and  ^  reason."  Every  thing 
apart  from  these  is  unavailing  or  worse. 

The  most  distinguished  improvers  of  medicine  are  not  those 
who  have  added  to  it  the  greatest  number  of  facts;  but  those 
who  have  introduced  into  it  the  greatest  amount  of  sound  phi- 
losophy— ^those  who,  by  classifying  and  generalizing  facts  already 
known,  have  established  principles.     Certainly  the  ablest  teach- 
ers of  medicine  have  been  of  this  lattier  description.     A  6ct  majr 
be,  and  very  often  is,  discovered  by  accident,  the  dis'X)verer  be- 
ing ignorant  of  its  real  value.    Insulated,  as  to  him  it  appears,  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  valuaUe.     He  perceives  fects  and  events, 
but  not  their  relations.     He  is,  therefore,  no  philosopher;  and 
without  the  aid  of  others,  can  never  materially  benefit  medicine* 
But  the  real  philosopher,  who  looks  at  and  understands  the  rela* 
tions  of  things,  takes  up  the  fact  thus  discovered  by  an  intellect 
of  an  inferior  standing,  examines  it,  compares  it,  throws  it  into  its 
proper  class,  makes  it  an  element  of  a  principle,  and  by  this  pro- 
cess, augments  in  a  tenfold  degree,  its  usefulness. 

The  reporter  of  the  following  cases  would  not  have  thou^t 
himself  justifiable  in  presenting  them  to  the  public,  did  he  regard 
ihem  only  as  matters  of  curiosity.  But  connected  with  princqde, 
as  they  appear  to  him  to  be,  he  trusts  they  will  not  be  viewed  hj 
the  reader  as  altogether  without  valuer 
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CASE  I. 

When  a  yeiy  young  physician,  he  was  called  to  a  severe 
«nd  threatening  case  of  dropsy  (ascites  and  anasarca)  in  J.  D» 
aged  about  sixty-three,  who  had  lived  freely,  worked  laboriously, 
and  been  exposed  to  hardships.    It  was  in  the  month  of  July. 

The  usual  treatment,  by  diuretics,  purgatives,  and  secretory 
femedies  generally,  was  vigorously  commenced,  and  faithfully 
persevered  in,  until  the  trial  with  these  articles  was  believed  to 
be  perfectly  fair.    No  salutary  efiect  was  produced. 

A  gentle  ptyalism,  continued  for  several  weeks,  was  tried  with 
as  little  benefit. 

With  a  view  to  make,  if  possible,  an  impression  on  the  system, 
and  produce  in  it  a  new  state  of  action,  arsenic  was  employed, 
until  it  exhibited  some  of  its  characteristic  efiects.  But  the  com* 
plaint  remained  untouched. 

To  throw  secretory  action  on  the  surface,  tartar  emetic  and 
the  warm  bath  were  resorted  to  with  no  higher  advantage. 

Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  the  diuretic  efiect 
of  water-melons,  which  were  then  in  perfection  and  great  abun- 
dance in  the  Philadelphia  market,  was  recollected. 

That  the  patient  might  have  his  spirits  and  confidence  sustain- 
ed, by  the  belief  that  he  was  still  under  the  influence  of  ^  physic,'' 
and  that,  therefore,  his  case  was  not  considered  hopeless,  he  was 
directed  to  take,  three  tinges  a  day,  six  drops  of  water  coloured 
with  poke-berry  juice,  and  to  eat  of  watei^melons,  perfectly  ripe^ 
ad  libitum.  The  prescription  was  delightful  to  him;  and  was 
complied  with  con  amore.  Nor  was  the  efiect  of  it  less  so  to  his 
physician. 

The  efiect  seemed  magical.  The  urine  flowed  in  quantities 
idjnost  incredible.  Absorption  accompanied  it,  pari  passu,  until, 
in  a  few  days,  the  hydropic  efiiision  had  entirely  disappeared. 

By  proper  attention  to  diet  and  regimen,  the  patient  recovered, 
liv^d  in  health  for  several  years,  and  ultimately  died  of  thoracic 
inflammation.    But  the  cure  of  dropsy  was  ccmiplete. 

In  this  case  is  to  he  found  an  illustration  and  confirmation  of  a 
well  known  principle  in  therapeutics.  A  weak  remedy  is  often 
spccessfuly  where  a  strong  one  has  failed.    Or,  which  amoonte  ta 
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the  same  thing,  the  strength  and  efficacy  of  a  remedj  depend  « 
its  8uitabiUty,that  is,  its  harmonious  relation,  to  the  condition  of 
the  system,  at  the  time  of  its  administration.    It  is  altogeli  er 
probable,  that  when  the  patient  was  firet  vUitedand  prescribed 
for,  water-melons  would  not  have  cured  him.    But  by  the  varied 
treatoent  he  had  received,  his  system  had  been  brought  to  a  point 
of  susceptibility  at  which  they  were  the  best  secretory  that«aW 
be  admimstered.     They  were  like  a  draught  of  cold  water  to . 
system  excited  by  exereise,  which  is  often  the  most  poweribl  ^ 
certam  sudonfic  fliat  can  be  exhibited. 

CASE  II. 

Ham  Iton  viUage,  about  a  mile  fix)m  PhUadelphia.    Her  case  w» 
complicated  and  difficult  to  manage.  case  was 

She  was  pregnant,  feverish,  had  a  stomach  uncommonlv  i^ta- 
ble,and  was  labounng  under  a  fourth  attack  of  ascites.  For  the 
threefonner  she  had  been  tapped  by  Dr.  Physick;  and  evacua- 
ted, on  each  occasion,  of  about  four  gallons  of  serum.  The 
dropsical  enlargement  was  as  great  now  as  it  had  been  in  either 
of  the  former  mstances.  Nothing  but  her  advanced  state  of  nre^ 
nancy  prevented  a  fourth  operation.  ^ 

As  aU  antecedent  attempts  to  excite  absoqjtion  of  the  dropsi- 
ca  effosionhad  failed,  nothing  was  row  done  for  the  re  JS^'i 

^XZ^o7  *""^  ^^  ''-''''  *"  -bduefever  Jjf 
With  a  view  to  the  latter  object,  after  certain  preparatory  reme- 
^es^  a  large  bhstering  plaster  was  appKed  to 'the' epi^Tt^J^ 

TWs  having  greatly  mitigated,  but  not  entirely  removed  the 
affechonof  the  stomach,  as  soon  as  the  irritated  ^poSTof  ^ 

Ainhad  ceased  to  discharge8erum,anotherepispastkwrappLtj 
to  the  same  spot  at  the  request  of  the  patient  ^^ 

of  Imm^roLi;;  tJV'"^.™'"^  ^'''^  •^^"ghtful.  The  secretion 
Of  seram  from  the  bhstered  portion  of  the  skin,  became  copious 
beyond  aU  precedent.  It  poured  out  in  stre^  p^si^^^ 
matelythreugh  upwards  of  twenty  folds  of  linen,  a  hdrnLS™^ 


'       *    ' 
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the  bedstead  sackiiig^bottoiny  and  dropping  down  abundantly  6» 
the  floor. 

Accompanied  by  absorption  fromttie  abdominal  caTitj,  it  very 
soon  removed  the  dropsical  effusion.  In  the  secretion  of  urino 
no  augmentation,  or  change  of  any  kind  was  produced. 

The  lady  recovered,  and  was  delivered,  some  time  afterwardS| 
of  a  healthy  child. 

The  cause  of  such  repeated  attacks  of  ascites  was  alongHSOO* 
tinued  aflection  of  the  liver. 

Since  die  reporter  of  this  case  left  Philadelphia,  the  complaint 
recurred  a  fifth  time;  but  refused,  as  he  has  been  informed,  to 
yield  to  blistering. 

When  he  treated  (he  patient,  she  was  in  a  very  feeble  and  high* 
ly  sensitive  condition.  The  skin,  moreover,  was  exceedingly  ten- 
der, on  account  of  irritation,  and  the  removal  of  the  cuticle,  by 
the  preceding  blister.  These  cifcumfitances  created  a  peculiar 
susceptibilitfr,  to  which  the  irritation  of  the  second  bUst^  was 
suited.     Hence  the  unexpected  and  salutary  result 

The  skill  and  sagacity  of  the  practitioner  are  most  severely 
tested  in  his  attempts  to  discover  the  precise  relation  that  easts 
between  his  remedy  and  the  condition  of  his  patient. 

CASE  in. 

From  the  writings  of  certain  European  physicians,  into  which 
the  reporter  of  this  case  has  lately  looked,  it  would  seem  that? 
their  audiors  consider  Hbe  cure  of  diseases  arising  from  the  sup* 
pression  of  habitual  epistaais,  by  leeches,  as  entirely  new.  That' 
this  is  a  niistake,  appears  irom  the  following  statement 

Miss  A.  T.  aged  about  17,  had  been  subject,  for  several  years, 
to  vernal  epistaxis.  The  discharges  of  blood  had  been  at  timesf 
veiy  considerable;  and  were  always  preceded  by  a  sense  of  ful- 
iiess  in  the  head. 

In  the  spring  of  1S08,  the  hemorrhagy  did  not  occur.  A  se- 
vere and  most  obstinate  cerebral  fever  ensued.  The  headach* 
was  agonizing,  accompanied  by  strong  throbbing  of  the  carotids^ 
tin^ng  in  the  ears,  flashings  of  fiery  light  before  the  eyes,  occa- 
iponal  delirium,  and  a  distressing  wakefiilness  which  nothing* 
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could  subdue.  To  add  to  the  malady,  menstruation  was  suspend- 
ed. 

The  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  commenced  wifli  great  rig- 
our, and  steadily  pursued. 

To  copious  and  repeated  blood-lettings  from  the  arm,  purgine^ 
nauseating  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  cold  applications  to  the  head 
previously  shaved,  and  a  ptjalism  of  some  continuance,  were  ad» 
ded  cupping  and  leeching  on  the  temples  and  occipital  region, 
and  ultimately  a  blistering  plaster  over  the  entire  head — all  to  no 
purpose;  the  disease  continuing  with  unabated  severity.  Hy* 
dropic  secretion  in  the  brain  was  seriously  apprehended. 

With  a  view  to  the  production  of  artificial  epistaxis,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  internal  nares  was  repeatedly  scarified  with  a  lan- 
cet; but  without  any  beneficial  efiect. 

To  the  same  part  leeches  were,  at  length,  applied,  with  com- 
plete success.     Although  the  amount  of  blood  thus  drawn,  did        | 
not,  perhaps,  exceed  four  ounces,  it  removed  the  complaint,  as 
by  a  charm;  and  the  convalescence  of  the  patient  was  uninter* 
rupted  and  rapid. 

This  case  illustrates  and  confirms  the  power  of  habit  in  or- 
ganic action ;  a  consideration  which  the  disciplined  practitioner         i 
will  never  neglect*  | 

It  was  not  the  small  amount  of  blood,  drawn  by  the  leeches 
tcom  the  internal  nares,  that  eficcted  the  cure.  It  was  the  bring- 
ing back  to  the  part  habitual  excitement  which  had  been  tran^ 
lated,  for  a  time,  to  other  organs.  It  was  a  metastasis  of  irrita- 
tion from  within  to  without;  a  progress  which  is  always  salutary; 
while  that  from  without  to  within,  is  as  constantly  deleterious. 

Has  a  fever  succeeded  the  drying  up  of  an  old  ulcer?  Ta 
remove  it,  excite  the  ulcer  to  fresh  secretion. 

Has  dyspepsia,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  colic,  or  any  other  in- 
ternal complaint  occurred  on  the  disappearance  of  a  cutaneous 
eruption?  Re-excite  the  eruption,  on  the  same  parts  from  which 
it  retreated,  and  those  affections  will  be  removed. 

Has  the  cessation  of  a  hemonhoidal  discharge  been  followed 
by  a  thoracic  or  cephalic  affection?  Re-produce  the  discharge^ 
as  th«  most  e^ctual  mode  of  cure. 
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In  like  manner,  the  sodden  disappearance  of  a  long  continued 
;gieet  has  been  succeeded  by  various  afiections,  which  called  for 
its  reprDdacti<M)  ts  the  most  efficacious  and  certain  remedy.  So 
powerful  and  important  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  is  the  law 
of  habit. 

CASE  IV. 

As  respects  the  power  of  the  vaccine '  disease  to  prevent  the 
fmall-poxj  the  reporter  of  this  case  was  originally  a  sceptic.  But 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  did  much  to  settle  not  only  his  opin^ 
ion,  but  the  opinion  of  all  doubters  who  witnessed  them,  or  to 
whom  they  were  made  known. 

Having  in  the  spring  of  1805,  vaccinated  a  child  several 
times  in  the  left  arm  unsuccessfully, Jie  sufiered  himself  to  be  in- 
duced, by  the  importunity  of  the  parents,  to  inoculate  it  in  the 
right;  the  last  vaccination  having  been  performed  about  six  days 
before. 

Visiting  the  child  on  the  third  day  after  inoculation,  he  discov- 
ered, on  examination,  th^t  the  virus  of  each  disease  had  taken 
efiect;  and  that  the  two  pimples  produced  were  of  the  same  size. 
Without  troubling  the  reader  with  an  account  of  his  reasonings, 
imaginings,  and  apprehensions  on  the  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state,  that  he  was  rendered  uneasy  by  an  utter  inability  to  foresee 
the  issue  of  an  occurrence  so  novel.  The  parents  were  not  a  lit- 
tle alarmed,  believing  that  their  child  was  to  be  attacked  by  two 
diseases  at  once,  the  consequence  of  which  must  be  its  dissolution. 
To  diminish  their  fears  (for  it  was  impossible  to  remove  them)  he 
gave  them  an  assurance  that  for  two  constitutional  diseases  to  ex- 
ist at  once,  in  the  same  system,  was  impossible;  and  that, there- 
fore, the  very  worst  to  be  apprehended  was,  that  one  of  them 
might  first  prevail,  and  be  succeeded  by  the  other.  He  did  not 
fiul  to  add  his  presumption,  that  small  pox,  being  the  more  power- 
ful malady,  would  take  the  ascendency,  and  probably  prevent  the 
prevalence  of  the  other.  But  circumstances,  m  a  short  time,  con- 
vinced him  of  his  mistake. 

For  six  days  the  two  pustules  advanced  toward  maturity  with 
an  equal  march.    On  the  seventh  and  eighth  dayS|  that  produced 
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by  the  matter  of  the  smaU-pox  was  evidently  stationary,  while  the 
other  was  assuming  appearances  of  maturity.  Sli^t  syinp- 
tomsof  fever  supervened,  the  vaccine  pustule  r(|>ened  complete- 
ly, while  the  other  retrograded  slowly;  and  finally  disappeared* 
Nor  did  the  infant  experience  any  inconvenience  beyond  what 
the  vaccine  usually  produces,  Sm.ill-pox  was  thrown  out  and  the 
system  rendered  unsusceptible  of  it. 

Stronger  evidence  of  the  preventive  power  of  the  vaccine  dis^ 
ease  than  this  case  exhibits  cannot  be  adduced.  Several  sceptics 
of  the  profession,  who  were  invited  to  visit  it,  observe  its  progress* 
and  learn  its  termination,  had  their  doubts  removed  by  it* 

Yet  it  would,  perhajps,  be  hazardous  to  contend,  that  a  similar 
experiment  with  the  two  poisons  w^ould  always  terminate  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  quite  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  various 
conditions  of  the  human  system  might  render  it  sometimes  roost 
susceptible  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other.  It  is  well 
known  to  be,  in  some  conditions  more  and  in  others  less  suscepti* 
ble  than  natural,  of  both. 

In  very  hot  and  in  very  cold  weather,  vaccination  often  &ih. 
Nor,  in  the  extremity  of  sea^ns,does  inoculation  succeed  so  cer- 
tainly as  when  the  temperature  is  mil(\. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that,  when  the  vaccine  disease  has 
fairly  prevailed,  the  testimony  is  ample,  that  it  is^  to  say  the  leastf 
as  complete  a  preventive  of  small-pox,  as  small-pox  is  of  itself. 
Second  attacks  of  that  disease  are  not  unfrequent.  And  lateoc* 
currences  in  Philadelphia  abundantly  prove,  that  casual  small- 
pox is  much  more  likely  to  prove  fatal,  to  those  who  have  been 
inoculated,  tlian  to  those  who  have  been  vaccinated.  * 
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Art.  IV. — On  the  Chemieal  changes  that  take  place  in  the  Bloody 
during  Re^iration^  and  the  causes  of  Animal  Heat.  Bj  James 
Blytiie,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity. 

In  a  former  paper*  we  endeavoured  to  trace  some  of  the  effects 
produced  upon  the  atmospheric  air  by  respiration.  In  this  paper 
we  shall  endeavour  to  trace  some  of  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
animated  system  in  general  by  the  same  process. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated  in  the  ear  of  the  student 
of  nature,  that  nature  is  her  own  interpreter;  that  is,  she  al- 
ways gives  some  information  as  to  her  ultimate  and  occult  purpo- 
ses, by  what  she  repders  visible  and  palpable.  Where  she  does 
nothing  to  indicate  her  purposes,  to  say  the  least  it  is  idle  to  specu- 
late. We  therefore  cal}  the  attention  to  this  known  fact.  The. 
blood  passes  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  and  circulates  through 
the  vessels  of  those  organs,  and  during  tl)at  circulation  is  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air,  whicli  the  animal  is  con- 
stantly drawing  into  the  lungs.  Now  here  is  a  grand  indication. 
Science  would  say,  some  great  good  is  to  be  effected  upon  the 
blood)  and  probably  through  the  blood  upon  the  whole  system 
by  the  constant  approximation  of  blood  and  atmosplieric  air. 

Another  fact  is  also  worthy  of  observation  here — the  rapidity 
of  this  circulation.  Nature,  or  rather  the  God  of  nature  does 
nothing  in  vain.  There  is  still  another  thought  no  less  worthy  of 
our  notice,  viz.  the  uniformity  of  this  circulation.  This  uniformi- 
ty is  so  great  that  it  is  a  measure  of  health,  and  the  absence  of  it 
an  indication  of  disease. 

Certain  changes  are  produced  upon  the  blood  by  its  passage 
through  the  lungs.  These  changes  have  been  traced  with  great 
accuracy  by  Priestly,  Fourcroy  and,  among  other  philosophers, 
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by  Davy.     These  changes  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them 
are  the  following. 

1.  It  acquii'es  a  florid  red  colour  and  loses  a  portion  of  its  car- 
|)on.  2.  Its  capacity  for  caloric,  is  increased,  and  therefore,  agreea- 
bly to  a  well  known  chemical  principle,  it  becomes  more  thin  and 

fluid. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  blood  that  flows  in  the  veins  \s 
of  a  dark  reddish  purple  colour,  whereas  the  arterial  blood  is  of  a 
florid  scarlet  colour.  To  this  subject  Lavoisier  paid  great  atten- 
tion. The  result  of  his  investigations  was,  that  the  colour  of  tiie 
blood  is  changed  by  the  combination  of  oxygen.  His  theory  on 
this  subject  has  been  denominated  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 
This  theory  it  is  known  has  been  laid  aside.  Has  it  not  been  laid 
aside  too  hastily?  I  believe  it  has:  and  for  this  I  have  two  reasons. 
That  venous  blood,  whether  during  the  circulation  or  inuncdiate- 
ly  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  veins,  is  changed  to  a  florid 
scarlet  colour,  by  coming  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  is  too  well 
established  by  experiment  to  be  doubted.  Now  can  any  fluid  be 
changed  in  its  colour  unless  something  be  added  to  it,  or  subtract- 
«ed  from  it.  I  know  the  present  theory  is  that  the  change  of  colour 
is  owing  to  the  abstraction  of  carbon.  If  this  were  the  only  cause, 
would  the  change  of  colour  always  be  the  same  as  observed  m 
theliving  animal?  I  apprehend  not;  because  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  emitted  at  each  expiration,  varies  at  different  periods  of 
the  same  day,  and  probably  in  diflerent  individuals:  It  appears 
at  its  maximum  during  digestion,  and  at  its  minimum  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  when  no  chyle  is  flowing  in- 
to the  blood.  Now  is  it  agreeable  to  philosophy,  to  say  that  this 
uniformity  of  efiect  can  be  produced  by  a  cause  which  operates 
with  so  little  uniformity? 

But  I  have  another  reason  for  not  throwing  away  entirely  the 
theory  of  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  If,  as  I  have  endeavour* 
ed  to  show  in  my  former  paper  and  as  I  have  no  doubt  will  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  true,  a  portion  of  oxygen,  equal  to  at  least 
two  per  cent,  disappears  at  every  expiration,  we  may  ask  what 
becomes  of  it,  if  it  is  not  employed  in  oxygenating  the  blood.  It 
will  not  be  said  that  two  per  cent,  b  by  far  too  small  a  quantity  of 
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exVGfen  to  produce  any  effect  This  objection  will  Tanish  by  mak- 
ing: a  very  small  calculation.  If  we  suppose  twenty-Ave  cubic 
inches  of  atmospheric  air  to  be  taken  in  at  every  inspiration, 
(which  I  am  convinced  is  below  the  truth,  with  a  man  of  ordinary 
gizc,)  this  multiplied  by  the  ordinary  number  of  inspirations,  viz. 
twenty  in  a  minute,  will  give  five  hundred  cubic  inches  of  atmos- 
pheric air  passing  through  the  lungs  every  minute.  This  five 
hundred  divided  by  five  (and  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  oxvgen,)  will  give  one  hundred  cubic  inches  of  oxygen 
passing  through  the  lungs  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size  every  minute, 
two  cubic  inches  of  which  goes  into  the  circulation.  Now  inas- 
much as  blood  newly  drawn  from  a  vein,  and  brought  into  con- 
tact with  oxygen  gas,  uniformly  charges  its  colour,  and,  if  the  ex- 
periment be 'performed  over  mercury,  the  mercury  perceptibly 
rises  in  the  receiver,  is  it  not  fair  to  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions? that  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  has  combined  with  the  blood, 
and  has  aided  in  the  change  of  colour.  If  tljis  reasoning  be  cor- 
rect the  old  abandoned  theory  of  Lavoisier  ought  to  be  revived. 
The  blood  is  oxygenated  in  the  act  of  respiration* 

But  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  not  the  only  change  that  is 
produced  upon  this  fluid  by  respiration.  The  blood  is  alsb  decar- 
bonized. The  change  of  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  partly  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  takes  place  through  the  thin  coats 
of  the  circulating  vessels;  and  the  erd  thus  attained,  is  die  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  carbon  from  the  venous  blood.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  presence  of  carbon  obscures  the  co- 
louring -matter  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  the  venous  blood  is 
of  a  black  or  dark  colour.  That  this  blood  is  decarbonized  by  conn- 
ing into  proximity  with  atmospheric  air,  we  think  can  be  doubted 
by  no  person,  except  under  the  influence  of  a  love  of  Aeory  in 
the  face  of  fact.  When  on  the  subject  of  the  black  colour  of 
the  venous  blood,  the  chemist  has  been  asked  if  carbon  is  black. 
We  answer  no;  pure  carbon  is  not  black;  but  impure  carbon  is 
always  black,  or  approaching  to  black.  From  this  remark  I  do 
not  now  recollect  a  single  exception.  These  two  chemical  dif- 
ferences, therefore,  between  venous  and  arterial  blood,  arc  we 
think  well  established ;  viz.  that  arterial  blood  is  oxygenized,  and 
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the  oxygen  imbibed,  in  part,  affects  its  colour.  The  venous  blood 
is  decarbonized,  and  by  this  process  in  part,  it  is  converted  into  ar- 
terial blood.  The  blood  is  by  this  twofold  process  reconverted, 
and  is  fitted  for  the  renovation  of  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  (oTina- 
tion  of  secretions,  and  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  by  its  action  on 
the  cerebral  system.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the 
heart  does  not  refuse  to.circulate  vjenous  blood,  paralysis  and  stu- 
por never  fail  to  be  produced,  when  blood  not  aerated,  passes  in* 
to  the  brain. 

I  have  only  farther  to  remark  upon  this  part  of  the  subject ;  that 
when  oxygen  is  changed  into  carbonic  acid,  it  does  not  materially 
change  its  bulk;  and  that  the  blood  from  the  best  experiments,  in 
a  man  of  ordinary  size,  must  emit  carbon  in  or  through  the  lun^ 
to  the  extent  of  three  fourths  of  a  pound  in  one  day.  Now  we 
lay  it  down  as  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted,  that  no  com- 
pound substance  in  a  fluid  state,  can  be  exposed  to  the  constant 
action  of  the  atftiospheric  air  without  undergoing  a  greater  or  less 
change  by  that  exposure.  Water  itself,  between  the  ultimate 
elements  of  which  there  is  the  most  perfect  balance,  and  consie- 
quently  the  most  intimate  union,  loses  some  of  its  properties  by 
being  excluded  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ref^ins 
them  by  its  readmission.  It  would  therefore  be  miraculous  in- 
deed, if  the  blood  did  not  undergo  constant  changes  by  its  con- 
stant exposure  to  so  great  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  as  five 
hundred  cubic  inches  in  a  minute.  The  fact  is,  it  is  impossible 
for  these  two  fluids,  the  blood  and  atmospheric  air,  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  or  if  not  into  absolute  contact,  into  such  a 
state  of  proximity  as  they  do,  without  mutually  decomposing  each 
other,  when  we  take  into  consideration  their  constituents.  Now 
this  decomposition  is  constantly  going  on  by  the  agency  of  living 
organs,  the  liing^,  upon  dead  matter,  the  atmosphere. 

Perhaps  the  atmosphere  is  vital  too;  and  then  the  chennical  ac- 
tions of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
agency  of  two  vital  principles  upon  each  other,  and  of  course  the 
whole  of  them  are  without  the  legitimate  field  of  chemistry,  ac- 
cording to  some  philosophers:  and  after  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  I  would  as  soon  suppose  that  the 
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oir  was  vital  as  that  the  blood  was.  Whettier  the  blood  be  vital 
or  no,  or  whether  it  be  or  be  not  partially  decomposed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  we  know  that  it  is  a  very  compound  bo4jr 
and  subject  to  perpetual  decomposition  by  soibe  means« 

Blood  usually  consists,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  of  about  diree 
parts  scrum  to  one  of  cruor:  and  according  to  Berzelius,  1000 
parts  of  the  serum  of  bullock's  blood  consists  of  905  water,  79.99 
albumen,  6.175  carbonate  of  soda,  and  extractive  matter,  3.565 
muriate  of  potash  and  soda  and  animal  matter,  and  4.75  loss. 
One  thousand  parts  of  the  serum  of  human  blood  ccmsists  of  905 
water,  80  albumen,  6  muriate  of  potash  and  soda,  4  carbonate  of 
soda  with  animal  matter,  and  4.1  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  soda, 
with  animal  matter.  But  suppose  it  should  be  said  that  none  of 
these  substances  are  found  in  the  blood  in  a  free  or  formal  state. 
On  this  supposition  I  should  like  to  know  how  we  are  to  account 
ibr  tlie  two  following  experiments;  viz.  that  the  serum  of  blood 
changes  the  syrup  of  violets  to  a  green,  if  blood  does  not  contain 
free  soda  or  some  alkali.  If  there  be  not  free  carbonic  acid  in 
bl6od,  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  newly  drawn  blood 
under  an  exhausted  receiver,  gives  it  out  in  considerable  quantities. 
If  blood  be  thus  compounded,  can  we  for  a  moment  resist  the  be- 
lief that  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere  must  necessarily  decom- 
pose (t. 

Before  we  progress  farther  into  this  curious  and  certainly  chemi- 
cal investigation  we  onglit  carefully  to  note  two  things. 

A  gi:eat  many  experiments  have  been  made  by  difierent  chem- 
ists to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  jluids  venous  or  arterial  Moody 
has  the  greatest  capacity  for  caloric.  Dr.  Crawford  makes  the 
capacity  of  arterial  blood  for  caloric  to  exceed  that  of  venous 
blood  as  1.0300  do^  0.8928;  Mr.  Davy,  wlio,  I  believe,  makes  it 
less  than  any  other  philosopher  whose  works  I  have  examined 
makes  it  as  .913  to  .903.  All  agree  that  there  is  a  cimsiderable 
difierence. 

A  second  fact  equally  well  established  by  experiment.  Is,  that 
the  specific  capacity  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  forcaloric^ 
is  also  considerably  different^  oxygen  having  a  greater  capacity 
(or  caloric  than  carbonic  acid.    According  to  Crawford,  the  capa* 
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city  of  oly gen  for  caloric,  is  to  th^  capacity  of  carbonic  acid 
for  caloric  as  4.794  to  1.333;  and  according*  to  Dalton  as  1*333 
to  0.2361.  That  is  if  the  capacity  of  a  portion  of  water  for 
caloric  be  represented  by  1000,  the  capacity  of  a  similar 
portion  of  oxygen  for  the  same,  is  4.794,  and  that  of  carbon- 
ic acid  1.333  according  to  Crawford. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  which  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  arterial  blood  has  a  greater  capacity  for  caloric: 
It  is  I  believe  universally  admitted  that  arterial  blood  is  thiu- 
ner  and  more  fluid  than  venous  blood.  It  is  a  law  of  natare, 
from  which  I  do  not  now  recollect  any  exception,  that  all  flu- 
ids under  the  influence  of  an  increased  capacity  for  caloric  are 
thinner  or  more  fluid.  I  am  aware  that  this  increased  fluidity 
is  said  to  be  owing  to  an  increased  vitality*  Now  if  vitality  be 
the  cause  of  fluidity  in  one  animal  fluid,  we  cannot  see  why  it 
must  not  be  the  cause  of  fluidity  in  other  animal  fluids*  In 
other  words,  if  fluidity  be  the  efiect  of  vitality  in  one  instance, 
it  would  be  but  reasonable  vto  suppose  that  it  would  be  the 
efiect  of  vitality  in  every  other  instance ;  and  consequently  that 
fluidity  in  any  aiiimal  fluid  is  a  measure  of  its  vitality;  and 
therefore  the  urine  or  the  milk,  or  any  other  secretion  is  more 
vital  than  the  blood.  This  will  not  b6  contended  for  by  any 
one;  nor  ought  it  ever  to  be  contended  for  that  the  fluidity  of 
the  arterial  blood  is  owing  to  its  greater  vitality.  I  imagine  it  is 
merely  owing  to  its  greater  capacity  for  caloric. 

We  think  that  the  above  facts  and  indications  have  been 
abundantly  established  by  the  experiments  of  the  ablest  phi- 
losophers ;  nor  ought  they  to  be  called  in  question,  but  by  a 
.  similar  set  of  equally  well  conducted  experiments  and  induc- 
tions. From  them  we  obtain  the  two  following  important  uses 
of  respiration. 

1.  The  change  of  the  chyle  into  blood.  Indeed  the  blood  is  a  flo- 
id  which  is  constantly  running  through  a  suit  of  changes;  and  it 
is  preserved  in  a  similar  state  only  by  the  constant  influx  of 
new  materials,  which  are  constantly  converted  into  blood.  It 
appears  from  the  most  accurate  experiments  hitherto  madei 
that  neither  chyle  nor  lymph  contains  fibrin.    This  fibrin  i»  em> 
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ployed  to  supply  tte  waste  of  the  muscles,  the  most  active  part 
•f  the  bedy,  and  therefbre  in  ail  probability  requiring  the  most 
frequent  supply.  The  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  must  then 
constantly  be  diminishing,  and  therefore  new  fibrin  must  constant*^ 
ly  be  fonned.  But  the  only  substances  out  of  which  it  can  be 
fonned,  are  die  lymph  and  chyle,  neither  of  which  contain  it> 
There  must  therefore  be  a  continual  decomposition  of  the  chyle 
and  the  lymph  going  on  in  the  blood  vessels,  and  a  continual  for- 
mation of  fibrin.  Other  substances  may  be  formed,  but  we  are 
certain  this  tmut  be  formed  there,  for  it  did  not  exist  previously. 
Now  one  great  end  of  respiration  must  undoubtedly  be,  to  as- 
sist this  decomposition  of  chyle,  and  <^oraplete  the  formation  of 
blood. 

in  what  manner  chyle  or  a  part  of  it  is  converted  into  fibrin,  is 
periiaps  impossible  to  say:  we  are  not  sufficiently  well  acqnainted 
with  the  subject  to  explain  the  process;  but  we  can  see  at  leasts 
that  carbon  must  be  extracted  from  that  part  of  the  chyle,  which 
is  to  bo  formed  into  fibrin.  Hence^  as  the  process  of  Uood-ma- 
king  advances,  there  must  be  a  greater  and  greater  redundancy 
of  carbon  in  the  Mood.  Unless  this  redundancy  were  removed, 
the  process  could  not  go  on,  and  probably  the  whole  would  run 
into  putrefiiction.  We  conclude  then  that  one  great  end  of  res- 
piration is  to  abstract  the  carbon,  by  formfBg  carbonic  add. 

2.  But  the  abstraction  of  carbon  is  not  the  only  advantage 
gafaied  by  respiration*  The  temperature  of  all  animals,  depends 
in<i  measure  upon  it 

It  has  long  been  known  that  ibose  animals  which  do  notbreatbei 
have  a  temperature  but  little  superior  to  the  medium  in  which 
they  live.  This  is  the  case  with  fishes  and  many  insects.  Man 
on  the  contrary  and  quadrupeds  which  breathe,  have  a  tempera- 
ture considerably  hi^ierthan  the  atmosphere:  that  of  man  is  98% 
aadinall  latitudes  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  the 
same.  Birds  who  breathe  in  proportion  to  their  size  a  still  great** 
er  quantity  of  air,  have  a  temperature  equal  to  102P  or  104^.  It 
has  been  proved  that  the  temperature  of  sdl  animals  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  air  which  they  breathe  in  a  given  time. 

These  facts  seem  sufficient  to  prove  -that  the  heat  of  animab 
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depends  at  least  in  some  measure  upon  respiiraiioiu  Bttt  it 
not  till  Dr.  Black^s  theory  of  latent  lieat  becaoie  known  to  the 
world,  that  an  exposition  of  the  cause  of  the  temperature  o£ 
breathing  aniinals  was  attempted* 

According  to  him,  part  of  the  latent  heat  inspired  becomes 
sensible^  and  of  course  the  temperature  of  the  lutigs^  and  tbe 
blood  that  passes  through  them^  must  be  raised;  and  this  bkMMl 
thus  heated,  communicates  its  heat  to  the  body.  This  opinrai 
was  ingenious,  but  was  haMc  to  an  insuperable  objection;  ferif 
it  were  true,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  ought  to  be  greatest  ia 
the  lui^  and  diminish  gradually,  as  flie  distance  from  the  haaagi 
increases;  which  is  not  true,  to  any  great  extent.  The  theoiy 
was  consequently  abandoned  even  by  Dr.  Black  himself. 

Dr.  Crawford  who  considered  ail  the  changes  operated  by  res- 
piration, as  taking  place  in  the  lungs,  accounted  for  the  or^in  of 
animal  heat  almost  precisely  in  tlic  same  way  with  Dr.  Black. 
According  to  him  the  oxygen  gas  of  tlie  atmosphere,  combioes  in 
the  lungs  with  the  carbon  emitted  by  the  blood.  Daring  thii 
combination,  the  oxygen  gives  out  a  great  quantity  of  cakuic, 
with  which  it  had  been  combuicd;  and  this  caloric  is  not  only 
sufficient  to  support  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  also  to  car- 
ry off  the  newly  formed  water  in  the  state  of  v^q^mr.  Accord- 
ing to  dus  philosopherthen,  the  whole  of  the  caloric  which  sup- 
ports the  temperature  of  the  body  is  evolved  in  the  lungs.  This 
theory  accordingly  was  liable  to  the  same  objection  with  Dr. 
Black's;  but  Dr.  Crawford  obviated  it  in  the  following  way.  He 
ibund  that  the  specific  capacity  of  arterial  blood  for  caloric^  was 
li)300,  while  that  of  venous  blood  was  a8928.  Hence  he  cost- 
eluded  that  the  instant  venous  blood  is  changed  into  arterial  bhiodt 
its  capacity  for  caloric  increases;  consequently  it  requires  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  caloric  to  preserve  its  temperature  as  h^;fa  as 
it  had  been  white  it  wad  venous  blood.  This  addition  is  so  gnrnt^ 
that  the  whole  new  caloric  evolved  is  employed ;  and  therefore  the 
temperature  of  the  lungs  must  necessarily  remain  the  same  as 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  During  circulation  arterial  blood 
is  gradually  converted  into  venous  blood,  consequently  its  qieci* 
fie  caloric  diminishes,  and  it  must  give  out  beat.  This  is  the  ren- 
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SHI  thai  the  lemperature  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body  does 
liot  dunioish**  If  we  add  to  the  above  remark  a  fact,  to  m  great- 
er or  less  extent  admitted  by  all  phiioeophers,  that  the  capacity 
of  carbonk  acid  gae  for  caloric  is  considerably  lees  than  that  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  reflect  that  the  portion  of  carbonic  acid  emitted 
in  respiration  is  oearly  equal  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed^ 
we  have  a  copious  source  of  animal  heat;  for  all  the  extra  por> 
tion  of  caloric  wiikh  vrs^  necessary  to  preserve  the  oxygen  in  a 
gaseous  state,  above  what  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  carbon 
|n  that  state,  must  go  into  1^  general  circulation. 

Lot  any  philosopher  put  together  the  following  fects  and  can- 
didiy  admit  the  inductions. 

1.  The  astonishing  rapidity  of  the  cireulatioii^  even  if  we  as* 
•ume  that  calculation  which  is  the  lowest.  Why  this  peipetual 
rushing  of  the  blood  ^  to  kiss'^  the  ataiosphere  so  often  in  an  hour  2 

2.  Why  expose  twenty  cubic  inches  of  the  atmospheric  air  to 
the  blood,  sixteen  or  twenty  times  renewed  every  minute  ?  Shall 
I  be  told  ^ to  vitalize  it?^^  Yerj  well:  and  in  what  does  this  vi* 
talicatmi  consist,  if  not  in  in^rting  to  the  blood  a  small  portion 
of  that  gas  witliout  which  ttie  lamp  of  life  would  be  extinguisht 
ed,  and  subducting  from  it  another  gas,  the  abundance  of  which 
induces  death?  If  any  thing  else  be  meant  by  vitalizing  .the 
blood,  1  should  Hke  to  know  what  is  meant  I  am  afraid  the  terms 
vitality  and  vitalization,  have  a  strong  rescmUacce  to  Aristotle's 
oocuk  qualities. 

3.  A  third  and  to  nne  a  beautiful  cdncidence  of  causes  pr^ 
•eots  itself  when  we  reflect  that  at  the  npEoment  when  the  inspi* 
red  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  necessarily  parts  with  a  portion  of 
its  caloric  when  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  tl|e  venous  blood 
has  its  capacity  fin*  caloric  increased,  by  being  converted  inlo 
arterial  blood,  and  the  system  is  thus  supplied  with  caloric,  regur 
Iftrly  emitted  as  the  arterial  blood  changes  into  venous  blood. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  contend  ibr  resipinition,  or  the  oxy- 
genation and  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  as  being  the  only 
source  of  animal  heat,  although  it  so^ms  to  me  a  sufficient  source. 

•Tn  ortler  to  do  the  above  named  philosopher?  juaticc^wr  hare  Dcarljqiio* 
M.  tbobr  own  ivord?. 
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It  is  known  to  those  conversant  with  chemico-physirfogical 
books,  that  tiie  following' sentiment  drppped  from  the  pen  of  Dr* 
Cooper  (now  of  South  CaroKna)  a  few  years  ago.  **  I  see  no  ma- 
terial difficultj  in  accounting  for  the  production  of  aniroal  heat 
from  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat.  The  fluids  of  tiiebodj  aie  iii- 
cessantlj  employed  to  renew  the  solids;  wheticrer  a  fluid  Is 
verted  Into  a  soKd,  heat  or  cakmc  is  evolved,  this  takes  place 
ry  moment  very  gradually  in  every  part  of  ttie  animal  bedj. 

It  is  said  a  gentleman  of  great  philosophical  pretensnoDs, 
sed  Dr.  Cooper  to  abandon  his  ground,  by  suggesting,  that  the 
absoibents  are  constantly  employed,  in  converting  the  old  and 
worn  out  solids  into  fluid  and  carrying  them  (^;  and  that  conse- 
quently as  much  caloric  is  employed  in  reconvertfaig  the  solids 
into  fluids,  as  had  been  received  by  the  system,  when  the  Amdi 
which  had  be^i  employed  in  nutrition,  had  been  converted  int^ 
solids. 

This  objection  to  Dr.  Cooper's  hypothesis  is  certainly  plaasiblct 
but  not  sound.    Is  it  certain  that  this  old  worn  out  rubbish  of  die 
system,  when  it  passes  off  in  some  of  the  gaseous  or  liquid  ibnns, 
has  the  same  spedficcapaciti)  for  caloric,  which  flie  conripaFativelj 
living  materials  have,  which  present  themselves  to  us  in  the  form* 
of  chym6  and  chyle,  and  fibrin,  out  of  which,  nature  is  about  to 
repair  her  waste.    This  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  new  subject,  and 
one  on  which  no  direct  experiments  have  been  made*    But  we 
would  venture  to  pronounce  that  aU  Ihe  analogies  and  probabili- 
ties are  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  calorific  capatiiks  of 
the  fluids,  as  we  receive  them  into  our  system,  &r,  very  fares* 
ceeds  the  calorific  capacities  of  those  dead  matters,  which  are 
momently  carried  off  from  the  system.    We*have  proof  poritive, 
that  oxygen  which  we  are  constantly  receiving  for  the  sustain- 
ment  of  life,  has  a  much  greater  capacity  for  caloric  than  carbonic 
acid,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  constantly^  casting  off.     I  dier^ 
fore  think  Dr.-  Cooper's  ground  perfectly  tenable,  and  if  be  has 
abandoned  it,  we  should  like  to  see  him  resume  it.    Thus  we  have 
a  second  source  of  animal  heat.    But  we  have  no  doubt  req>im> 
tion  is  the  main  source,  and  the  constant  supply  of  that  fluid  to 
the  body  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  respiration.    Sayi  Dcv 
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Thompson, « the  tact  that  all  aniinals  which  respire  regularly,  are 
hot-blooded,  while  amphibious  animals  and  fishes  are  cold-blood- 
ed, seems  to  me  to  establish  a  counesion  between  respiration  and 

animal  heat^' 

Nature  is  not  more  beautifiil  than  she  is  simple;  all  her  indica- 
tions may  be  relied  upon.  Every  where  we  see  the  wisdom,  pow- 
er and  cBCOTiomy  of  the  great  architect  of  the  universe* 

MMThen  air*8  pure  enenee  joiro  the  vital  flood, 
And  from  carbonic  add  free«  tbe  bloody 
Contractile  tubes  the  transient  heat  dispart^ 
And  lead  the  soft  combustion  round  the  heart.^*- 


Art.  V. — An  Essay  on  Autumnal  Diseases^     By  John  Esten* 
Cooke,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  MedL-  * 
cine  in  Transylvania  University. 

Iff  a  former  number  of  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine 
fee.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  an  attempt,  since 
published,*  to  investigate  tfaeconnexion  between  the  remote  cau- 
ses and  the  symptoms  of  fever  and  of  some  other  diseases,  by  in- 
quiring into  the  eflfects  of  fliose  causes  on  the  body ;  next  into  the 
^ects  of  those  effects,  or  new  causes,  and  sa  on  descending  to 
tiie  ultimate  effects,  the  symptoms  in  question.  In  the  present 
paper  it  is  proposed  to  take  a  view  of  ttie  origin  of  that  cause 
which  produces  the  autumnal  diseases,  of  its  effects  on  the  8y»* 
tem,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  obviating  them.  - 

Most  of  the  remote  causes  of  fever  do  not  produce  epidemic 
disease.  Excessive  fiitigue,  violent  emotions  of  ttie  mind,  cxces- 
dve  stimulants,  &c.  do  not  operate  upon  such  numbers  as^are  a^ 
fected  during  the  prevalence  of  epidenucs,  nor  are  tb^  confined 
in  their  operation  to  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  Famine  is 
capable  of  producing  epidemic  di8ea8e,^but  it  is  comparatively  a 
rare  occurrence;  whereas  epidenHCS  are  annual  in  many  parts  of 
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the  earth,  so  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  expression,  (Ae  Mtckl^ 
90fu  Gold  sometimes  produces  epidemic  disease,  but  rarelj 
cept  in  ccmjunction  with  the  cause  of  autumnal  fever^  as  ^vrill 
hereafter  appear.  It  is  in  hot  weather,  as  the  history  of  epido- 
mic  diseases  shows,  that  almost  all  of  them  arise. 

The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  these  hot-weather  epidemics* 
and  the  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  subject,  are  of 
incalculable  impoKtance;  inasmuch  as  this  agent  exerts  a  great- 
er  influence  over  the  health  of  die  human  race  than  all  the  other 
causes  of  disease  put  together.    This  assertion  will  not  be  cod- 
sidered  extravagant  if,  (as  is  believed  to  be  completely  established 
in  the  treatise  above  alluded  to),  this  be  also  the  cause  of  typhus 
fever,  of  plague,  and,  in  conjunction  with  cold,  of  the  winter  epi- 
demics which  occasionally  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  temperate 
climates. 

In  attempting  to  investigate  the  origin  of  these  diseases,  the 
first  circumstance  that  strikes  the  attention  is,  that  they  are  par- 
ticularly severe  and  frequent  in  hot  climates..  As  we  advance 
northward  we  find  them  less  coorunon  and  less  violent;  and  the 
colder  countries  rarely  sufifer  from  them« 

Id  temperate  climates,  the  hot  ihonthsare  the  time  of  speciaj 
sickness,  the  season  in  which  epidemics  arise.  When  raging  with 
their  utmoirt  violence,  the  occurrence  of  frost  or  even  of  very  cool 
weather,  instantly  checks  their  progress  and  soon  puts  an  eod  to 
tbenu  In  tropical  countries  no  season  is  exempt  from  tbetr«cc»- 
sional  appearance^  and  in  some  parts  they  prevail  throu^^iout  th^ 
year*  Heat  therefore  is  essential  to  the  prevalence  of  these  dis- 
eases. 

Heat  alone  however,  in  the  degree  usual  in  the  hottest  cfimBtes, 
is  not  sufficient  to  produce  epidemics.  The  dry  season  on  tba 
West  coast  of  Africa  iscomparativeiy  healthy*  The  lobalHtaQls 
of  the  great  deserts  of  that  continent  are  not  afected  by  these 
epidemics.  The  diseases  of  Egypt  never  spread  into  theneif^ 
bouring  deserts  occupied  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  Wesl-^la- 
dia  islands  vary  exc^din^y  with  record  to  health.  Barbadoes 
is  a  healthy  island;  Jamaica  and  Hayti  are  very  sickly.  The 
latter  are  five  degrees  farther  oHrth  ttwa  the  foaner.    0«r  faal^ 
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test  seasons  are^  in  many  situations,  fhe  most  healthy;  anddoring 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  hot  weather,  many  places  escape 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  those  which  suffer  severely. 

These  partial  effects  show  the  operation  of  a  partial  cause^ 
while  heat  is  general  in  its  action.  '  Heat  alone  is  therefore  not 
the  cause  of  ttie  epidemics  of  hot  weather. 

Moisture  is  also  necessary.  The  hot  countries  within  the  tro- 
pics, which  arc  in  general  healthy  during  the  hot  and  dry  season, 
become  sickly  soon  after  the  rains  commence,  and  continue  so 
throughout  the  wet  season,  and  afterwards  until  the  abundant  moist- 
ure is  evaporated.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  health  of  the 
country  is  restored,  except  in  those  places  which  continue  wet 
throughout  the  year.  The  rainy  season  and  the  sickly  season 
are  synonynious  terms. 

The  very  same  may  be  said  of  the  extensive  country  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  atates  of  America*  Wet  summers  are 
sickly,  and  dry  summers  are  healthy  except  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  marshes,  ponds,  or  rivers.  This  was  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  occurrences  of  the  years  1823  and  1833.  In  the 
former,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  summer  was  the  dryest 
p^jhaps  Aer  known ;  the  latter  one  of  the  wettest. 

In  the  excessively  dry  summer  of  1839,  the  valley  of  the  She^ 
nandoah  in  Virginia  was  generally  healthy.  The  few  places  which 
safifered  are  near  marriiy  grounds,  or  rivers  which  in  that  arid 
season  were  almost  dried  up,  leaving  ext^isive  flats  covered  with 
an  abundance  of  the  vegetables  which  grow  in  water,  exposed  fo 
the  action  of  the  sun.  The  highlands  below  the  Blue  Ridge  were 
Iftewise  healthy,  and  the  parte  that  sufiered  were  on  the  marshy 
borders  of  the  rivers.  In  Penssylvania,  about  Harrisburg,  the 
middle  of  July  was  wet  and  sickly;  afterwards  it  became  very 
diy,and  the  epidemic  declined.*  in  Ohio  the  weather  was  so 
dry  that  ^ttie  Ohio  river  was  fower  than  ever  known  sfaice  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  Hie  water  was  in  most  places  nearly 
stagnant,  resembling  a  long  lake  more  than  a  river,  and  covered 
with  a  mucous  scum  or  froth.''    The  autumnal  diseases  did  not 
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prevail  In  this  year,  but  wer#*  wholly  confined  to  the  neighbour 
hood  of  streams ;''  and  it  was  even  observed  ^that  those  settle- 
ments located  where  the  shores  of  the  river  were  bold  and  not 
lined  with  a  wide  beach^  were  uniformly  healthy,  and  vice  versa.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  year  18^  the  rains  were  excessive 
in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Alaba- 
ma, and  the  autumnal  epidemic  was  very  severe  in  all  tfiese  states. 
Even  in  the  year  18S3  a  similar  contrast  was  exhibited  indiffe- 
rent parts  of  the  country*     While  Yii^nia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  were  (as  already  stated)  dry  and  healthy,  Kentuckj  and 
Mississippi  were  excessively  wet,  and  very  sickly.     The  summer 
was  hot,  the  rains  commenced  early^  and  the  epidemic  made  iti 
appearance  sooner  than  common,  and  was  very  severe.  The  same 
contrast  is  observable  in  different  years  in  .every  neighbourhood* 
Thus,  at  Natchez  the  year  1B16  was  very  dry  and  healAy,  1817 
wet  and  sickly,  1818  dry  and  healthy,  and  1819  wetter  ami  more 
rickly  than  1817. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  in  dry  seasons  health  is  general,  and 
in  wet  seasons  sickness  is  general;  that  the  sickly  spots  in  dry 
times  are  near  streams,  ponds,  or  marshes;  and  that  when  one 
part  of  the  country  is  dry  and  another  wet  in  the  same  Aason,t]ie 
dry  part  is  healthy,  except  about  streams,  ponds,  and  marshes; 
and  the  wet  pai*t  sickly; 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  statements  that  the  concurrence 
of  heat  and  moisture  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  epide- 
mic disease.  But  though  necessary,  they  are  not  suflkient  to  pro- 
duce them.     Vessels  at  sea,  or  at  a  small  distance  from  land,  in 
the  hottest  climates,  even  in  the  rainy  season,  continue  healthy  if 
they  be  kept  clean.    Lind  from  experience  of  this,  advises  those 
who  are  able,  to  retreat  to  floating  habitations  during  tiie  sickly 
season.    Instances  have  frequently  occurred  of  a  superabundance 
of  moisture  in  hot  weather  being  fevourable  to  health.     Pringle 
tells  us  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  of  Brabant,  in  1748, 
was  inundated  as  a  protection  from  the  enemy,  that  the  air  ^sen- 
sibly became  more  noxious  upon  letting  off  part  of  the  water  in 
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the  bqpnniiig  of  summer,  after  the  prdimiDaiyarticlefi  of  peact 
were  signed  ;^  and  that  the  States  of  Holland  being  made  seufr* 
faieof  this  by  die  sickness  which  raiged  at  Breda,  gave  <Hileis  to 
let  in  the  wateragain,  andto  keep  itup  until  winter*    In  dieav- 
tumnal  season  of  1798  in  Boston,  the  inhabttants  living  near  a 
mill-pond  in  the  town  were  sickly.    This  pond  was  often  dmined 
ao  as  to  leave  the  bottom  exposed  to  die  action  of  the  son.    The 
waterwasorderedtobe  retained  constailtly  in  ttie  pond,  and  thii 
being  done,  the  fever  ceased  in  that  quarter.    Excessive  rains 
have  often  produced  the  same  effect.    <<Dr.  Dalzilles,  iohit 
treatise  upon  the  diseases  of  the  negroes  in  the  West4ndies,  in- 
forms  «3  that  the  rainy  season  is  the  most  healthy  at  Cayenne, 
owing  to  the  neighbouring  morasses  being  ifeij>/y  overflowed.^    In 
the  iriand  of  Trinidad,  the  ceiitie  of  which  is  a  va^  morass,  aii 
abundance  of  nun  is  salutary.    Dr.  Ferguson  caDs  them  present 
ing  rains,  because  a  deficiency  is.  sure  to  be  followed  by  sidmess. 
He  also  says,  ^  In  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  the  most  unwholesome 
iownof  Castries,  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  Carenage,  which  is  alto- 
gethev  embosomed  in  a  deep  mangrove  fen,  became  peifectfy 
healthy  under  the  periodical  rains."     He  fiirther  states  that  a 
year  of  uncommon  drought  is  infeUibly  a  year  of  pestSenceto 
the  greater  part  of  the  We^t-India  cotomes.    Therefere  a  rainy 
yearis  healthy  in  the  most  of  these  islands.    Lind  mstesthesame 
-statement  of  the  island  of  Sardinia* 

Heat  and  BKMsture  are  therelbre  not  sufficient  to  produce  efd* 
demic  diseases.  Somednng  more  is  necessary ;  and  the  addition- 
al requisite  is  easily  discovered  by  attention  to  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  the  places  most  liable  to  these  diseases* 

In  the  tiopical  countries,  cities  and  stations  which  have  been 
the  graves  of  unnumbered  thousands,  are  situated  near  marshes, 
or  at  the  mouths,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  flat  countries  which, 
in  the  rainy  season,  are  inundated.  In  moie  temperate  climates, 
similar  spots  are  the  seat  of  similar  diseases  in  die  summer  and 
ftU;  as  in  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  Italy;  aiid<rf' our  own  coun- 
try, as  we  may  observe  by  looking  around  us  in  our  own  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood.  The  mardies,  the  mardiy  borders  of  rivei^ 
vou  u  NO.  Tfr.  44 
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the  artificial  morasses  produced  by  building  mill-dams,  are  spots 
noted  for  disease.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  places  dtuatedat  a  distance  frcmi  maiBhes 
or  low  grounds  are  comparatively  free  from  disease.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  cite  cases  in  support  of  this;  the  observation  of  every 
man  will  afford  him  evidence  of  its  truth. 

Places  formerly  hedthy  have  often  been  rendered  unhealtb j  by 
an  artificial  morass,  iasis  witnessed  in  every  neighbourhood  where 
amill-dsunis  built;  and  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ponds  or 
marshes,  formerly  unhealthy,  have  been  rendered  bealthj  by 
draining  off  the  water.  A  multitude  of  examples  of  this  might 
be  cited. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  doctrine  that  some  marshy  situatioiis 
are  generally  healthy,  and  yet  sometimes  sufier;  while  others  are 
generally  »ckly,  yet  sometimes  escape.  This  objection  is  easi- 
ly obviated. 

Marshy  situations,  generally  healthy,  have  become  sickly  du- 
ring a  very  dry  season.     A  marsh  covered  deep  with  water,  or  a 
mill-pond  well  filled  and  exposing  no  marshy-  surface,  may  have 
prodiKed  no  injury  for  years*     A  very  dry  season,  by  evapora- 
ting the  wateri,  and  exposing  the  bottom  to  the  action  of  the  swn^ 
renders  the  neighbourhood  sickly.    The  effect  qf  such  exposare 
may  be  estimated  by  what  has  been  said  of  the  occurrence  at  Bre* 
da  in  1 74  8,  and  at  Boston  in  1 798.     Senac  mentions  an  instance  in 
which  the  bottom  of  a  p<md  was  brought  within  the  influence  of 
the  heat  of  the  sun  in  a  different  manner  with  the  same  result 
<^  Near  the  walls  of  a  lai^e  city  stood  a  very  extensive  and  deep 
pond  of  water,  which  for  forty  years  had  served  as  a  receptade 
of  all  the  filth  from  the  houses  and  streets.    As  long  as  these  pu- 
trid matters  remained  covered  with  water,  tliey  were  productive 
of  no  mischief.    .  But  when  they  had  so  iar  accumulated  as  to 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  most  malignant  fever  spread 
through  the  tract  of  country  adjoining  the  city.''* 

The  same  cause,  dry  weather,  indifferent  circumstances  pro- 
duces effects  precisely  opposite.    A  marshy  spot,  which  has  heie> 
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tofbre  rendered  a  iieighboiiriKM>d  sickly,  may  be  dried  up,  and  the 
c<Mi8equenceis  health,  as  certainly  aaif  it  were  rendered  dry  by 
draining  off  the  water. 

Very  wet  weather  gometimes  produces  the  same  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  marshy  places  ordinarily  sickly,  by  coTering  them  from 
the  action  of  the  sun.  Of  this  several  instances  have  akeady 
been  stated,  from  Dr.  Dnbilles  and  Dr.  Ferguson. 

Thus  we  find  that  excessive  heat,  by  drying  up  the  moisture  in 
a  marshy  tract  of  country,  will  make  it  healthy;  or  by. making' 
a  marsh  of  a  pond  formerly  wett  filled,  will  produce  unusual  sick- 
ness*  On  the  contmry,  that  excessive  rain  will  fill  a  country 
hitiierto  dry  and  healthy,  with  marshy  spots,  and  produce  &tal 
disease ;  or  will  cover  from  the  action  of  the  sun  extensive  marshes, 
and  prevent  the  evil  which  would  otherwise  have  followed.  The 
moTfAy  tloteof  the  soil,  therefore,  is  necessaiy  to  the  proAictio0 
of  disease^  and  all  the  facts  confirm  the  doctrine  tiiat  marshes  are 
(he  speciai  seat  of  epidemic  fevers. 

The  following  facts  shed  light  on  the  connexion  of  that  agent 
which  is  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  with  this  s^teof  the 
soil.  '  ♦• 

^  Lancisius  relates  that  ttiirty  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  first 
rank  in  Rome,  having  made  an  excursion  upon  a  party  of  pleas- 
ure towards  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted, 
and  blew  firom  the  south  oper  the  putrid  marshes;  whenr  twenty-* 
nine  were  immediately  seised  wi^  a  tertian  fever,  one  only  es 
caping."* 

Similar  eflfects  on  a  change  of  the  wind  blowing  over  marshy 
grounds^have  been-  observed  in  many  parts  of  this  country;  in 
Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c.  The  following 
striking  instance  occurred  near-  Galliopolis  on  the  Ohio  river  in 
1796.  Major  Prior  of  the  army,  witnessed  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  on  a  visit  to  Baltimore  in  fte  following  year, 
made  for  Dr.  Potter,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  a  statement  in  writing  from 
which  the  following  is  taken. — ^As  the  garrison  was  severely  aA 
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ffictedbj  t}d8  fever,  IcoiiU  bat  take  great  interest  in  it.     The  fe- 
ver  was,  idiink,  justly  charged  to  a  lai^e  |M»id  near  the  crantoo- 
ment*    An  attempt  ha  J  been  made,  two  or  three  years  belbre,  to 
fill  it  up  by  feHiDga  nmnbcr  of  large  trees  that  grew  oaand  near 
its  margin,  and  by  covering  the  wood  thus  fiiUen  with  eaitii*  Tbis 
intention  had  not  been  fulfOled*    In  August  the  weather  ^vas  ex- 
tremely hot,  and  uncommonly  dry;  the  water  had  eyapM^tedceo- 
fliderably,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of  muddy  water,  with  a  tiuck 
slimy  mixture  of  putrefying  vegetables,  whi<^h  eimtted  a  stescb 
almost  intolerable*    The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  priDcipally 
French,  and  very  poor  as  well  as  filthy  in  their  mode  oi  liviBgi 
liegan  to  suflfer  first,  and  died  so  rapidly  that  a  general  coiiBtenia> 
tion  seised  the  whole  settlement.  The  garrisanxontiniied  healthy 
for  Bome  days,  and  we  began  to  consok  ourselves  with  the  hope 
fiiat  we  riiould  escape  altx^&er;  we  were,  however,  soon  onde- 
cdved,  and  the  reason  of  our  exemption  heretofore  was  soon  dis- 
covered.   The  wind  had  blown  the  air  arising  from  the  pond  Jhfm 
Ae  camp;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  shifted  to  the  ^reverse  point,  the 
addiers  began  to  sicken:  in  five  days  half  the  garriscm  was  on  the 
sicklift ;  and  in  ten  half  of  them  were  dead.?'* 

The  inference  fixMD  these  &cts,thala  vapour  or  gas^prodaeed 
in  marshy  places,  is  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  fevers  of  hot  wea- 
iher,i8  irresistible.  Nothing  but  a  vapour  or  gas  cantite the dn 
lection  of  the  wind  blowing  over  tiiese  plaees,and  j^odnoe  itse(- 
fects  in  every  quarter  to  which  it  is  carried. 

Marshes  during  the  heat  of  summer  and  autunm,  when  these  dis- 
eases appear,  abound  in  vegetable  matter  undergCHog  the  process 
irf*  decomposition,  whence  proceeds  an  abundance  of  gas.  AH 
ikiR  circumstances  favouring  the  prevalence  of  ej^demics,  are  such 
as  peculiarly  fevour  the  decompontion  of  vegetable  matter. 
Thusheat  and  moisture  are.both  necessary;  butsochad^reeaf 
heat  as  by  drying  up  a  marsh,  puts  an  end  to  the  decooqioflitiflB 
of  vegetable  matter  therein,  puts  an  end  also  to  the  prevailiBg 
epidemic ;  or,  such  an  abundance  of  miMsture  as^  by  coverisg  the 
vegetable  matter,  and  protecting  it  fiom  the  action  of  flie  ami 
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checks  or  puts  an  end  to  deconipoeitiQD,  produces  the  same  eflfect^ 
Fiurtber,  as  long  as  there  remain^any  nwistiue  in  a  marshy  plaee^ 
tiie  greater  the  heat  and.  therefore  the  more  r^d  Ihe  decon^Kwi- 
tkm,  the  mrae  violent  the  epidemic ;  while  frosti  wUeh  pots'an  end 
to  decoo^xwition  of  vegetable  matter,  puts  an  end  to*  the  epidemic 

There  is  therefore  very  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  gas 
drivenby  the  wind  from  marshyplaceSfirtudiis  the  cause  of  epi- 
demic fevers,  is  the  prodttct  of  the  decompodtion  of  vegetaible 
matter. 

This  is  ecHToboiated  by  the  occunience  of  such  diseases  when 
vegetables  in  bulk,  as  poti^oes,  tic^  are  sufiered  to  putrefy*  The 
holds  of  vessels,  partieukriy  shijp^  of  war,  contain  large  quanti* 
ties  of  vegetable  matt^,  such  as  peas,  oatmeal^  cocoa,  flour,  &c» 
in  casks  often  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  their  contents  finom 
escaping.  They  abo  contain  wood-  for  iiiel  sometimes  in  great 
quantity,  and  quite  green*  Many  instances  are  relatedof  the  air 
of  the  holds  of  ships  becoming  so  kspure  that  candles  would 
scarcely  bum  in  them»*  The  ship  Regalia  sailed  from  Guernsey 
for  Africa  in  November  18t4  and  arrived  in  February  1815,  Aill 
of  troops  in  perfect  health*  In  the  latter  end  of  June  die  took 
in  a  supply  of  wood  for .  a  voyage  to  the  West-Indies,  where  she 
was  about  taconvey  a  number  of  black  tvo(^  The  wood  was 
Ctttdownand  carried  on  board  the  same  dliy;  and  the  quantity 
was  such  that  after  Ae  had  been  in  the  West-Indies  several  weebi 
she  was  found  still  to  hdve  enough  for  a  voyage-  Uy  £urope.  She 
sailed  from  Africa  on  the  tSih  July,  and  arrived  in  the  West-Indies 
on  the  34lfa  Aug^st•  .  The  crew  began  to  sicken  in  a  fortnight 
afterthe  wood  was  hud  m*  One  died  before  sailing;  twothe 
day  after:  all  but  two  were  attacked  on  the  voyage,  and  five  out 
of  tweaty-one  died.  An  officer  and  his  wife,  and  the  captain  and 
bis  wife  also  died*  Among  the  troops  there  was  considerable  mor* 
tality  on  file  passage;  and  after  their  arrival  in  the  West-Indies^ 
between  the  34th  of  August  and  the  24th  of  October,  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  of  them  ware  sent  to  the  hosfHta)  with  the  flux, 
of  whom  fifty-three  died* 
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At  Englisb-harbour,  Antigua,  this  vessel  was  famigated,  and 
after  three  days'  detention  sailed  to  Barbadoes.     During  this 
short  voyage  tfiree  newly  entered  hands  sickened;  one  died, and 
two  were  sent  to  the  hospitaL    On  her  arrival  three  more  sick- 
ened, one  of  whom  had  lately  entered,  and  <Mie  died.     Tfae  hold 
was  now  ordered  to  be  cleaned  out     Every  thing  was  taken  out 
of  it,  and  it  was  exposed  to  the  concentrated  heat  of  stoves,  the 
hatchways  being  closed.    About  the  time  the  cleansing  coBuneD- 
ced,  of  three  men  newly  shipped,  two  sickened,  of  wham  one 
died;  and  the  cook,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  died. 

After  having  undergone  a  t)\orough  cleansing,  she  sailed  for 
Guudaloupewith  a  crew  of  French  prisoners  and  ttieir  iamilies 
out  of  the  jails,  one  of  whom  had  the  yellow  fever,  but  no  fever 
prevailed  on  board. 

This  vessel,  before  this  great  quantity  of  green  wood  was  ship- 
ped, was  healthy.  A  fortnight  after,  sickness  commenced,  ddfect^ 
ed  almost  every  body  on  board,  killed  about  one  third,  and  at- 
tacked  almost  every  one  who  was  shipped  in  place  of  those  who 
had  perished.  After  a  thorough  cleansing,  she  sailed  with  a 
crowd  of  prisoners  taken  out  of  jail,  and  no  fever  arose  amongthem. 

These  facts  and  many  similar  to  them,  abounding  in  medical 
works,  confirm  the  inference,  that  a  gaseous  fluid,  the  prodtict  of 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  abounding  in  maidiesaod 
other  places,  is  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases. 

This  gas  is  dense  or  it  would  arise  from  the  earth  and  not  be 
driven  along  its  surfoce  by  the  wind^  as  in  the  fever  at  Cralfiopc^ 
above  stated.  Numerous  facts  shew  that  it  is  dense.  Those  per- 
sons who  inhabit  the  lower  stories  of  houses  are  much  more  lia^ 
ble  to  an  attack  of  fever,  than  those  who  inhabit  the  upper  ones. 
Low  places,  as  dry  ravines,  dry  ditches  of  forts,  &c.  are  very 
dangerous  places,  to  occupy,  and  centinels  who  are  posted  in  tiiem 
are  very  liable  to  be  attacked. 

The  evidence  therefore  is  positive,  that  a  dense  gas  proceeding 
from  marshy  places,  or  driven  from  them  by  the  wind,  is  the  cause 
of  the  epidemics  of  hot  weather;  and  there  is  the  strongest  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  decompositioD  of  vege- 
table matter. 
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It  would  not  be  proper  in  treating  this  Bubject,  to  pass  over  in 
ailence  the  objections  made  to  the^  doctrine  here  advocated,  in  a 
paper  read  before  tiie  Roj'al  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1820  by 
William  Ferodson,  M.  D.  F*  R.  S.  agentieman  <^  talents,  great 
experience  and  extensive  opportunities .  of  obseiration.  These 
circunntances  are  well  calculated  to  give  weight  to  what  he  ad- 
vances, and  accordingly  his  objections  have  been  well  received, 
which  renders  it .  more  necessary  to  show  tiiat  tiiey  are  not  well 
ibttnded.  Error  in  principle  cannot  &il  to  lead  to  error  in  prac* 
tice.* 

Dr.  Ferguson  assorts  ^  that  putrefaction,  under  any  sensible  or 
discoverable  form,  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  pestife* 
mos  ouasmata."  In  support  of  the  opinion  ^  that  the  marsh  poi- 
aon  cannot  emanate  from  vegetaUeputrefaction,*'  he  asserts  ^  that 
it  is  found  most  virulent  and  abundant  on  the  dryest  surfaces; 
often  where  vegetation  never  existed,  nor  could  exist  for  the  tor- 
rents, such  as  the  deep  and  steep  ravines  of  a  dried  water-course ; 
and  that  it  is  never  found  in  savannahs  or  plains,  that  have  been 
flooded  in  the  rainy  season,  till  their  surfece  has  been  thoroughly 
exsiccated;  vegetation  burnt  up;  and  its  putrefaction  rendered 
as  impossible  as  the  putrefaction  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.'^ 

In  support  of  these  assertions  he  brings  forward  several  state- 
ments, which  show  that  the  cause  in  question  is  found  in  a  number 
of  places  such  as  he  describes,  viz.  very  dry  surfaces,  as  hilKsides, 
and  plains  which  have  become  dry  after  having  been  flooded. 
These  statements  are  admitted  to  be  .true;  and  they  prove  that 
the  pestiferous  gas  is  found  in  those  places;  but  it  does  by  no 
means  follow  that  it  is  never  found  in  them  until  their  surface 
has  become  ^exsiccated/'  There  is  a  profusion  of  evideue  to 
the.  contrary.  Lind  speaidng  of  Senegal  says,  ^This^  as  most 
tropical  countries,  has  properly  speaking  only  two  seasons,  the' 
wet  and  the  dry]  the  former  is  only  of  about  four  months  ccmi- 
tinuance,  and  is  the  season  of  sickness,^'  f^x*  ^  Swm  after  the 
rainy  season  began^  a  low  malignant  fever  constantly  spread  itself 


*Thia  paper  was  lepabUshed  in  the  13t!)  No.  of  the  Phil.  Joiinml,  irith 
nafked  enconiiiiins  by  a  diHil^^i9hod  i>hTsician. 
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among  the  Enrojjeans."  **Tbe  most  mortal  epidemic  however  L^ 
that  low  malignant  fei^r  of  the  remitting  kind,  which  rages  only  id 
the  rainy  season."*  Nor  is  this  at  all  variant  from  out  own  experi- 
ence. Not  to  multiply  instances,  it  is  fresh  in  our  recollecticNi  that 
in  the  extraordinarily  sickly  summer  and  fsdl  of  1823,  the  plains 
o(  this  country  were  soiar  from  being  exsiccated,  tiiat  the  roads 
wer)e  imry  throughout  the  autumnal  season  from  continual  rains. 
This  is  more  tiian  sc^cient  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  the  aaser- 
lions,  that  the  malaria'^  is  found  most  virulent  and  abundant  on  the 
dryest  surfaces,^^  and  ^  is  never  found  in  savannahs  or  plains  tfiat 
have  been  flooded  in  the  rainy  season,  tiU  their  sur&ce  has  bees 
thoroughly  exsiccated"  &c. 

It  is  evident  then  that  all  thkt  is  establisbed,  and  that  is  not  de- 
nied, is  that  the  malaria  was  found  on  those  particular  spots  men- 
tioned ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  in  ereiy  case 
vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition  existed  on  the  qpot, 
or  near  enough  to  produce  the  effects  observed* 

The  cases  in  which  epidemic  disease  appeared  on  plains  that 
had  been  flooded  and  had  become  dry,  shall  first  be  considered. 
The  Ekiglish  troops  in  the  soulih  of  Holland  suffered  very  much 
in  the  hot  and  dry  summer  and  autumn  of  1794.  They  were  en- 
camped on  **  a  level  plain  of  sand,  with  a  perfectly  dry  surfiicc 
where  no  vegetation  existed  or  could  exist  but  stunted  heath 
plants:  on  digging,  it  was  universally  found  to  be  percolated  with 
water  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface"  &c 

Holland  abounds  in  marshes,  or  rather  it  is  a  great  manA. 
Pringle  speaking  of  two  villages,  one  ten  feet,  the  other  fourtc^ 
above  the  subterranean  water,  mentions  this  as  an  extraordinaiy 
heigjlit  in  that  countryt  In  such  a  country,  in  so  hot  a  summer, 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  must  have  taken  place  to  a  ve- 
ry great  extent;  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  army  was  encamped 
on  a  plain  of  sand,  with  no  vegetable  but  heath  plants  stunted  by 
the  drought  of  that  year,  is  no  argument  against  its  sufierings  be- 
ing produced  by  h  gas  arising  during  the  process  of  decompod- 


*Lind  on  Hot  CHmates,  p.  92, 41, 4S,  tec, 
f  Pringle  on  Dis.  of  the  Amy,  p.  63. 
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tion,  in  a  country  where  there  ig  not  a  hill  to  obstruct  the  passage 
of  miasmata^  and  where  marshes  to- produce  them  soabound^ 
that  they  must  be  carried  by  every  wind  upon  them.  In  1810 
another  English  army  suffered  in  the  same  way  in  the  same  coun- 
try. 

An  English  army  was  marching,  in  1809,  through  a  dry  coun- 
ty of  considerable  elevation,  on  the, confines  of  Portugal.  May 
had  been  very  wet,  and  the  weather  had  been  so  hot  for  several 
iw^eeks  as  to  dry  up  the  mountain  streams,  and  had  left  stagnant 
pools  of  water  among  the  rocks.  In  the  ravines  that  had  lately 
been  water-courses,  several  regiments  took  up  their  bivouac  for 
the  sake  of  being  near  the  stagnant  pools,  die  water  of  which 
was  ^perfectly  pure'^;  and  several  of  the  men  were  immediately 
after  seized  widi  remittent  fever,  and  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
troops  were  exclusively  afiected  for  some  time.  ^  The  army  ad- 
vanced to  Talavera  through  a  very  dry  country,  and  in  the  hot- 
test weather  fought  that  celebrated  battle  which  was  followed 
\>y  a  retreat  into  the  plains  of  Estremadura,  along  the  course  of 
tiie  Guadiana  river,  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  so  arid  and 
dr}',  for  want  of  rain,  that  the  Guadiana  itself,  and  all  the  small- 
er streams,  had,  in  fact,  ceased  to  be  streams  and  were  no  more  than 
lines  of  detached  pools  in  the  courses  that  had  formerly  been  riv- 
ers; and  there  they  suffered  from  remittent  fevers  of  such  de* 
structive  malignity,  that  the  enemy  and  all  Europe  believed  that 
the  British  host  was  extii|>ated*^' 

This  statement  certainly. operates  against  Dr.  Ferguson's  doc- 
trine. May  was  very  wet,  and  the  weather  in  the  following 
months  was  very  hot  and  the  country  had  become  very  dry.  Du- 
ring this  time  the  army  marched  through  a  part  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and;  except  a  small  part  of  it  which  encamped  in  the  ^hal|^ 
dried  ravine,"  which  was  the  bed.  of  a  stream,  continued  free 
from  fever,  until  they  were  forced  to  retreat  into  the  plains  of 
Estremadura,  along  the  course  of  the  Guadiana,  when  that  river 
and  its  branches  had  become  mere  lines  of  detached  pools;  and 
^  there  they  suflered  from  remittent  fevers  of  such  destructive  ma- 
lignity'' &c.  This  is  precisely  what  occurs  with  us.  When  ifbr 
want  of  rain  the  country  is  bunit  up,  as  happened  in  many  parte 
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of  ais  continent  hi  1 822,  it  is  generally  healthy.     Few  cases  ot 
fever  occur  except  near  ponds,  marshes^  and  the  streams  frliich 
harve  become  mere  lines  of  pools ;  rfnditis  observed  that  the  cases 
in  such  situations  are  very  severe.  If  ^one  only  condition  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  production  of  the  marsh  poison,  on  all  surfaces 
capable  of  absorption,"  viz.  paucity  of  water  where  it  has  prcvi- 
ottsly  and  recently  abounded;  if  it  be   foond  only  in  |>Iahls    that 
have  been  flooded  in  the  rainy  season,  after  their  strrlace  has 
been  thoroughly  exsiccated;  why  was  the  English  atrmy  hcjalthy 
oYi  their  march  until  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Gustdlaca. 
it  that  time  a  line  of  pools?  and  why  was  that  part  of  the  atm^y 
gtldiie  affected  during  their  march,  which  encamped  in  the  bed  of 
a  stream  which  had  also  become  a  line  of  pools?  why  vras  that 
part  affected  which  encamped  where  the  surface  had  not  jct  bc- 
cotne  exsiccated,  and  why  did  those  escape  who  remained  on  that 
which  had?  why,  in  short,  is  sickness  confined,  in  dry  years,  to 
the  wet  places  near  rivers  &c.?  and  why  does  it  extend  to  every 
pEtrt  of  the  country  in  wet  years  amidst  continual  rains  which  nev- 
er allow  the  surface  to  dry? 

Several  other  places  in  Spain  sire  mentioned  as  bcirig  very 
sickly,  all  of  (liem  on  Che  banks  of  rivers.  In  that  fertile  coun- 
try the  spring  of  the  year  is  very  wet,  the  summer  very  hot.  h 
such  circumstances  an  immense  amount  of  vegetable  matter  must 
be  decomposed ;  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  going  on  the  peo- 
ple are  sickly,  and  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  gas  produced 
during  the  process  of  decomposition  is  evident  from  the  remaiia- 
ble  occurrence  at  Galliopolis  before  staled^  and  frofn  a  multittide 
of  others  similar  to  it. 

Dr.  Ferguson  states  that  the  Ifceward  ^hdre  of  Guadaloupe  for 
a  course  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  though  the  soil  is  remaiicably 
open,  dry  and  pure,  and  without  niarsh  in  the  most  ddngcrous  plai- 
ces, is  inconceivably  pestiferous  ttiroughout  the  whole  tract,  aiftl 
in  no  place  more  so  than  the  sandy  beach  near  high  water  marL 
The  name  Guadaloupe  is  given  to  two  islands  halving  a  verjr 
narrow  channel  of  sea  water  between  them.  The  leeward  island 
is  called  Basse-lcrre,  (or  low-land,)  from  being  very  low  dnd 
marshy;  the  other  called  Grand-terre,  has  also  large  marshes,  a^ 
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may  be  gathered  (rpnjt  Dr.  Fcrg^5PD^s  account  of  the  situ9ti<>o  of 
Point-au-Pitre,  situated  on  the  leeward  shore  of  Grand-terre* 

Akhaugb  then  the  soil  he  open,  dry,  and  pure,  it  differs  lUtle 
in  thig  respect  tropx  most  of  the  West-India  islands.  Most  of 
them  are  light  and  open,  and  have,  notwithstanding,  pestiferous 
marshes^  In  a  space  o^  tliirty  miles  of  low  land,  with  rivers  amji 
joiarshcs,  in  a  hot  coujutry,  dcroupposition  of  vegetable  matter  in 
abundance,  must  take  place.  The  steep  ridge  of  mountains  to 
'Vi'indwai'd  shelter  it  from  the  trade-wind  which  would  carry  off 
the  gas  produced  on  its  surface,  which  therefore  must  abound; 
and  it  is  not  wof)derful  it  Bliould  be  ^inconceivably  pestiferous 
ihroughout  the  whole  tract  ;^  nor  that  the  night  land-wind^  fropa 
the  mountains  to  the  shore,  should  carry  it  down  to  the  latter, 
.aod  xender  it  particularly  dapgerous  to  remain  on  shore  tbrou^ 
the  night* 

Dr.  Ferguson  mentions  in  a  note  an  instance  in  England  of  a 
spot  absolutely  destitute  of  vegetation,  whijch  was  neverthele^ 
subject  to  fevers  produced  by  marsh  poison.  ^  The  point  of  Dun- 
geness  is  a  iongue  of  land  appended  to  the  great  Romney  mar&h) 
^d  consists  q?  an  extensive  bank  of  shingle  or  gravel,  so  dry, 
loose  and  open,  that,  even  during  wet  weather,  horses  sink  in  it 
nearly  up  to  their  knees.  The  forts  and  barracks  are  at  least 
four  miles  from  wliat  may  be  ealled  the  main  land,  where  the 
grass  begins  to  grow ;  yet  y^ns  there  no  spot  of  that  unwholesome 
trac^  of  country  more  prolific  of  endemic  fever  during  the  hot 
summer  and  autumn  of  1817,  than  these  barsacks.'^ 

It  is  evident,  that  In  so  hot  a  season  as  that  of  1817  is  stated 
to  have  been,  miasmata  must  have  abounded  in  this  extensive 
tract  of  marshy  and  unhealthy  country;  and  the  access  to  the 
jpost  at  Dungcness  being  through  it,  every  one  passing  and  repa9- 
«ng  was  exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  unliealtliy  air.  More- 
over, the  whole  distance  from  the  body  of  the  marshy  tract  to  the 
post  being  a  flat  surface, every  wind  which  blew  in  that  dii;cction, 
must  have  carried  the  miasmata  tJicn  abounding  to  the  barracks. 
It  is  certain  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case  stated  by  Dr.  Fer- 
guson, there  was  a  mareh  .close  ^t  hand*  in  circumstances  to  pro- 
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duce  the  efiect  observed;  and  where  there  was  no  mar^  nearv 
as  at  Lisbon,  there  was  no  sickness. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  cases  stated  in  which  dry  hills  arer 
sicklj.    Dr.  Ferguson  makes  the  following  statement. 

^  The  beautifiil  post  of  Prince  Rupert^  in  the  island  of  DomiiiF 
ca,  is  a  peninsula  which  comprehends  two  hills  of  a  remaitoble 
form,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  flat,  and  very  marshy  square 
isthmus  to  windward,  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent 
The  two  hilk  jut  right  out  on  the  same  line  into  the  sea,  hy  which 
they  are  on  three  sides  encompassed.    The  inner  hill  of  a  slender 
pyramidal  form,  rises  from  a  narrow  base  nearly  perpendicular, 
above  and  across  the  marsh,  from  sea  to  sea,  to  the  height  of  four 
hundred  feet,  so  as  completely  to  shut  it  out  from  the  post.     The 
outer  hill  is  a  round-backed  bluiT  promontory,  which  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  the  manner  of  a  precipice  above  the  sea.     Between 
the  two  hills  runs  a  very  narrow  clean  valley,  where  all  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  garrison  were  originally  placed ;  the  whole  space 
within  the  peninsula  being  the  driest,  the  cleanest,  and  the  heailthi- 
est  surface  conceivable.    It  was  speedUy  found  that  the  barracks 
in  the  valley  were  very  unhealthy,  and  to  remedy  this  &ult,  ad> 
vantage  was  taken  of  a  recess  or  platform  near  the  top  of  the  in- 
ner hiU,  to  construct  a  barrack,  which  was  completely  concealed 
by  the  crest  of  the  hill  from  the  view  of  the  marsh  on  the  outside, 
and  at  least  three  hundred  feet  above  it;  but  it  proved  to  be  pes- 
tiferous  beyond  belief,  and  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the 
quarters  in  the  valley  within  half  musket  shot  below.     In  feet  no 
white  man  could  possibly  liv%  there,  and  it  was  obliged  to  be  aban- 
doned.   At  the  time  this  was  going  on,  it  was  discovered,  that  a 
quarter  which  had  been  built  on  the  outer  hill,  on  ne^y  the 
same  line  of  elevation,  and  exactly  five  hundred  yards  fiirther 
removed  from  the  swamp,  was  perfectly  healthy,  not  a  single  case 
of  fever  having  occurred  on  it  firom  the  time  it  was  built     These 
facts  were  so  curious  that  I  procured  the  surveyor-general  of  the 
island  to  measure  the  elevations  and  distances,  and  I  have  given 
them  here  from  his  report.'' 

In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  inner  hill  and  the  clean  valley 
could  not  have  been  the  sur&ce  which  produced  the  caoae  of  tbo 
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fever;  because  the  outer  hill,  separated  only  by  a  small  valley 
from  the  inner,  and  manifestly  as  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  the  cause  of  autumnal  fever,  was  entirely  free  from  it.  It  is 
evident  that  we  must  look  to  some  other  quarter  for  the  source  of 
the  evil;  and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  be  at  a  loss  for  this  when 
we  consider  all  the  circumstances. 

There  was  a  large  marsh,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent,  to 
the  windward  of  the  hilL  The  gas  generated  in  this  marsh  must 
necessarily  have  been  driven  up  the  ascent  of  die  hill  next  to  it^ 
which  was  the  inner  hill,  by  the  trade-wind  which  sets  continually 
in  that  direction;  and  surmounting  its  shoulders,  have  fallen  from 
its  density  into  the  valley  between  the  two  hills ;  down  which,  be- 
ing protected  by  the  inner  hill  from  the  wind,  it  quietly  glided  iih 
to  the  sea,  and  did  not  reach  the  outer  bill  five  hundred  yards  fui> 
tber  removed  from  the  marsh. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  valley  was  found  unhealthy;  that  the  re- 
moval to  the  elevated  position  on  the  inner  hill,  only  carried  the 
men  nearer  to  the  source,  to  a  situation  in  which  the  gas  operated 
witii  full  power  as  it  commenced  its  descent  into  the  valley;  and 
that  the  outer  hill  was  healtfiy  because  protected  from  die  gas  by 
the  interposition  of  the  vaUey,  and  by  its  distance.  It  is  manifest, 
that  if  the  troops  n6ar  Galliopolis  had  been  encamped  on  hi^ 
ground,  ascending  gradually  from  the  pond  to  the  camp,  that  the 
gas  would  just  as  certainly  have  been  forced  along  up  it,  and  must 
have  produced  the  same  efiect  as  it  actually  did  on  the  level 
ground. 

An  account  somewhat  similar  to  the  above^  of  Prince  Rupert^s, 
is  given  of  some  high  grounds  near  Port  of  Spain  in  Trinidad. 
The  centre  of  the  island  is'-an  immense  marsh.  The  heights  in 
question  arise  out  of  this  marsh,  and  ascend  gradually  as  they  re- 
cede westward  from  it  Thus  situated,  the  gas  finom  the  nuursh 
is  blown  directly  along  up  the  ascent  of  these  heights,  and  over 
them  into  the  sea. 

The  &cts  stated  by  Dr.  Ferguson  show^  therefore,  nothing 
more  than  that  ^malaria^  is  found  in  some  places  in  which  vegeta- 
tion has  been  burnt  up,  and  in  some  elevated  and  diy situations; 
bat  its  exifltence  in  every  case  mentioned  is  consistent  with  Ifae 
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doctrine  advocated  In  this  essay,  there  being  in  every  iostaacc  is 
iG^hich  disease  otccurred,  a  source  of  the  gas  in  question  in  \ltr 
seighbourbood,  viz.  cither  a  marsh  to  windward,  or  poob  o; 
^irater^  and  therefore  the  conclusion,  that  putreiacticxi  is  not  e^ 
sential  to  the  existence  of  ^malaria,^'  is  so  far  frtMn  being  legiti- 
matelj  drawn  from  these  facts,  that  they  confirm  the  opposil'. 
doctrine. 

Exsiccation,  therefore,  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  tbr 
endenuc  diseases  of  hot  weather;  9nd  we  find  it  the  result  ofunh 
irers^l  experience,  in  all  tunes  and  places,  that   without  the  d<>      i 
(COiv(¥>sition  cM*  vegetable  matter  these  diseases  never  occur,  and      j 
tbat  a.dense  g^  thence  arising  is  the  cau^  of  them*  ' 

Exhalations  arising  from  putrefying  animal  maiter,  or  from  a      Jj 
mixtvxe  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  have  also  been  consid-     \ 
ered  as  capable  of  producing  these  diseases.    Bancroft  has   hawe- 
y€^  ^^ted  a  number  of  facts  which  show  decisively  that  such  exha- 
lations afe  not  productive  of  epidemic  fevers.    He  states    that 
appFebenskxns  having  been  ,cntei\tained  of  danger  io  4Jm^  health  of 
ihe  inbabitants  of  Paris  from  the  ojfifensive  ej^alatio^  which  pro- 
ceeded'fro^  an  old  grave  yard)  nearly  twenty  thousaad   hodie«% 
in  diSerent  stages  of  putrefaction,  were  disinterred  and  rei^vcd. 
Much  of  this  was  done  in  the  hottest  weather,  but  no  fever   wa§ 
produced*     £>uring  the  epidemic  fever  of  1800  in  Spain,  ten 
thousand  bodies  were  byried  in  one  burying  ground  in  SeviUe« 
and  twelve  thousand  in  thr^e  others.     In  the  hot  weather  of  the 
following  spring,  the  earth  which  covered  these  bodies  cracked 
open  and^ufic^'ed  a  £etid  odour  to  exhale.    In  Cadiz  the  churci  • 
es  wore  more  or  less  filled  with  putrid  emanations  from  the  same 
cause.     In  neither  case  did  an  epidemic  follow.     In  an  estahlisb- 
ment  for  the  manufacture  of  adipocire  at  Conham,  near  Bristol  in 
]^agland,  the  entrails  and  useless  parts  of  many  hundred  carcas- 
ses were  left  to  putrefy  on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  al- 
though the  effluvia  were  very  ofiensive  to  all  employed  in  the  mano^ 
S^ctojj.j  the  health  of  no  one  was  injured  in  the  two  years  dur^ 
jng  which  thd  establishment  was  continued.     Dr*  Gordon  gives 
anaocouQtof  the  putrefaction  of  one  thousand  barrels  of  salted 
beef  in  one  of  the  W^st  India  Islands  without  prodttcjtf)g[  sickned 
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in  any  person  in  the  town  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tlie  beef 
^was  entirely  spoih  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  It  is  the  custom  of 
many  countries  to  manure  their  fields  with  fish;  but  no  epidemic 
has  beenkhown  to  arise  on  such  occasions. 

These  cases  constitute  strong  evidence  that  exhalations  (torn 
putrefying  animal  mattec  do  net  produce  epidemic  disease.     If 
is  to  be  considered  also  that  the  quantity  of  animal  mattef  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  exceedingly  limited;  being  eagerly  de- 
voured by  al  variety  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  in  constant  pfur- 
*uit  of  it.    On  the  contrary  that  rcgetaWe  matter  every  Where 
abotinds,  and  particalarly  in  those  places  in  which  epHemics  ap- 
pear.   It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  gases  arising  during  flic 
ptrtrefectioh  of  animal  matter  dre  exceedingly  offensive;  stnd  that 
hi  irfaccs  in  which  a  fever  prevails,  (here  is  frequently  little  smeD, 
and  often  none.    There  must  therefore  be,  in  such  situations,  a 
Tcry  sitiall  proportion  of  the  gases  ^which  arise  from  putrefying 
sknfmal  matter;  dnd  it  cannot  be  belieted  that  so  smstU  a  quantity 
produces  the  effects  observed  ill  epidemic  seasons  when  corre* 
ponding  effects  are  not  observed  when  tiiese  gases  are    aban- 
dant.    If  bh  epidemic  fever  be  prodttced  by  so  smedla  qtiantity 
df  these  gases  that  they  scarce  can  be   perceivcfd,  what  terrible 
donseqiiences  should  follow  Wheti  a  town  orneighbourhdcrdis  an- 
noyed, a^  in  the  cases  above  stated,  by  a  most  offensive  smefl  ftr 
itionths? 

Bad  drinking  water  has  alsb  beeh  considered  by  sottie  as  the 
cause  of  these  epidnmics.  A  single  consideration  will  show  the 
itacdirrectneds  of  this  opinion.  £pidc^mics  occur  •  in  hot  weather 
particularly,  and  therefbre  nothing  present  thlt>ughout  the  year 
t&a  be  the  cause  of  these  diseases. 

tt  has  been  supposed  that  epidemic  feVefs  are  produced 
bjr  some  influence  0/  clay  lands  on  the  atmospheric  air.  If  so, 
these  diseases  ought  to  continue  throughout  the  year.  Whereas 
Aey  appear  only  in  warm  weather.  If  it  be  contended  that  it 
usquires  a  high  temperature  to  enable  ibe  clay  to  act,  the  an- 
9weris,  that  at  that  temperature,  in  such  wet  soils  as  these  clay 
lands  generally  are,  miasmata  arise  from  the  vegetable  matter. 
There  is  therefbre  present,  a  cause  known  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
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• 
ducing  these  diseases;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  tfaa^ 

clay  lands  have  a  special   influence,  the  same  circuin8taiK:e9  oo 
any  other  lands  producing  the  same  effect* 

It  has  been  supposed  that  water  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth 
and  near  to  it,  produces  epidemics.    The  same  objection  that  was 
made  to  the  two  last  mentioned  alleged  causes,  is  equally   oppo- 
sed to  this.    When  water  is  found  a  little  below  the  sur/ace  of  the 
earth,  it  is  not  in  one  season  only  but  throughout  the  year  ;  where- 
as epidemics^ appear  chiefly  at  one  season;  or  if  there  be  a  sea- 
son in  which  this  subterraneous  water  is  not  to  be   found,  or  is 
scarcer  than  common,  it  is  in  that  very  time  when  epidemics  pre- 
vail, viz.  in  hot  dry  weather.     Countries   so  situated  as  to  have 
'  water  within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface,  are  for  the  most  part 
marshy,  and  hence,  in  dry  warm  weather,  the  cause  of  the  disea- 
ses which  prevail. 

A  moist  air  has  been  by  some  considered  a  cause  of  epidemic 
disease.  But  in  the  moist  climate  of  Holland  wet  sunmiers,  when 
ihe  air  is  particularly  moist,  are  ihe  healthiest,  and  dry  siiminers 
the  most  unhealthy.* 

Dryness  of  the  atmosphere  has  also  been  considered  a  cause  of 
these  disea^s.    It  has  been  alleged  in   support  of  this  opinion, 
that  the  long  prevalence  of  hot  southerly  winds,  has  at  all   times 
and  nearly  in  every  country,  been  occasionally  productive  of  epi* 
demic  disease ;  the  mortality  during  an  epidemic  vastly  increasing 
during  a  southerly  wind,  and  on  the  recurrence  of  a  north  wind  a 
correspondent  diminution  taking  place,  till  the  disease  is  extinct. 
This  statement  is  true,  andyetafibrds  no  foundation  for  the  opin- 
ion that  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  produces  epidemic  disease* 
Winds  are  wet  or  dry,  in  every  region,  according  to  its  situation 
with  respect  to  the  sea,  or  any  large  body  of  water;  and  on  this 
account,  inallthesouthofEuropeandof  Asia  the  south  wind  is 
not  dry  but  moist- 
It  is  an  unanswerable  objection  to  this  or  any  other  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  being  alone  the  cause  of  the  autumnal  or  hot 
weather  epidemics,  that  while  the  former  is  general  in  its  ope- 

.  ^Pringle  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,  p.  82,  184. 
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tcition^  the  latter  are  partial  in  their  appearance*  being  more 
violent  in  one  place  than  another,  desolating  some  spots,  while 
others  at  a  short  distance  escape  altogether.  So  partial  an  efiecjt 
cannot  flow  from  a  cause  general  in  its  V^eration. 

Thns  while  in  Italy  and  other  nnarshy  countries  of  Europe,  in 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  in  the  West-Indies  generally,  dry  wea- 
tlier  produces  violent  epidemics;  in  some  of  the  West-Indies,  in 
Senegal,  &c«  it  is  healthiest  in  dry  weather,  and  very  sickly  in  the 
midst  of  incessant  rains.  In  this  whole  country,  the  dryest  years 
are  the  healthiest  except  in  spots,  and  these  are  the  wettest  spots 
in  the  country. 

A  rarefied  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  mentioned  as  a 

t»u9e  of  epidemic  disease.     A  number  of  morbid  symptoms  have 

been  experienced  at  the  top  of  high  mountains,  and  attributed  to 

the  rarefied  state  of  die  atmosphere  in  those  elevated  situations; 

and  it  is  argued  that  such  symptoms  must  be  produced  whenever 

such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  exists.    True;  but  when  does  it 

exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  ordinary  level  of  tiumati 

babitationst    If  this  doctrine  were  true,  elevated  situations  would 

•    be  the  most  sickly  and  low  ones  the  most  healthy.    It  is  liable  also 

to  the  same  Insuperable  objection  with  some  of  the  preceding, 

that  the  phenomena  are  two  partial  for  so  general  a  cause. 

How  totally  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  any  of  these  alle- 
ged causes,  are  die  occurrences  among  the  troops  at  Galliopolis? 
There  the  cause,  from  its  density,  took  its  direction  from  the 
wind,  and  its  presence  being  ascertained  by  its  efiects,  it  was  tra- 
ced to  the  spot  where  it  originated;  to  the  windward  of  which 
its  effects  could  not  be  observed. 

Comets  have  of  late  years  been  seriously  proposed  as  the  chief 
cause  of  epidemics.  The  absurdity  of  the  idea  will  appear  at 
once  if  we  consider,  that  they  appear  in  winter  as  well  as  in  sum- 
mer, while  most  epidemics  occur  in  hot  weather ;  that  comets  con- 
tinue to  appear  as  in  former  times,  but  the  epidemics  of  Europe 
are  much  less  violent  sincethat  continent  has  been  better  cultiva- 
ted, drained,  &c.;  diat  epidemics  if  produced  by  comets,  ought 
to  be  universal  in  the  earth,  which  is  not  the  case;  that  epidemics 
often  occur  before,  often  after,  the  appearance  of  comets,  9onie» 
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times  a  whole  year:  now  if  they  appear  because  of  the  approacrls 
of  comets,  they  ought  to  be  more  afld  more  severe  the  nearer  theso 
bodies  come ;  but  these  diseases  ape  often  over  before  they  approadi 
nearest:  if  it  be  said  that  epidemics  occur  because  of  the  gotng 
off  of  comets,  then  ought  the  former  not  to  appear  before  the 
nearest  approach  of  the  latter. 

It  is  evident  therefore  from  all  that  has  been  Kiid,  that  there  1* 
not  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the  epidemic  diseases  of 
hot  weather  are  produced  by  a  gas  arising  from  putrefying  ani- 
mal matter,  or  by  bad  drinking  water,  or  by  the  influence  of  claj 
lands,  or  by  subterraneous  water,  or  by  a  moist  air  alone,  orhy  a  drj 
air  alone,  orby  a  rarefied  state  of  the  atmosphere, or  by  comets; 
but  that  we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  these  wasting 
pestilences  are  the  effects  of  a  dense  gas,  the  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter. 

The  next  question  in  the  regular  prosecution  of  thisinquinr. 
relates  to  the  effect  of  this  agent  on  the  human  system.  This  has, 
however,  been  the  subject  of  consideration  in  the  paper  before 
alluded  to,*  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Suffice  it  bareiy  U> 
state  the  substance  of  what  is  given  on  the  subject  in  that  essay. 

The  agent  in  question,  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
miasmata,  causes  the  blood  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  its  influ* 
cnce  to'be  of  a  darker  colour  than  common.     Goodwin^s  expert- 
metits  on  the  connexion  of  life  with  respiration  show,  that  when 
the  blood  is  dark-coloured,  it  does  not  stimulate  the  heart  to  as 
vigorous  action  as  when  it  is  of  the  usual  colour;  dnd  therefore 
that  tinder  the  influence  of  this  dark-coloured  blood,  the  actioQ  of 
the  heart  is  weakened.     Weakened  action  of  the  heart  is  actual- 
ly observed  always  to  occur  in  the  commencement  of  autumnal 
diseases.     This  stjite  of  the  heart  necessarily  and  inevitablj^  pro- 
duces accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  great  bmncb- 
C9.    Internal  congestion  or  accumulation  is  also  observed  actual- 
ly to  occur  in  these  diseases.     Accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena 
cava  cannot  exist  without  extending  into  the  large  veins  of  the 
head, the  liver,  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  kidneys;  and 
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<:otMeqaeiitly  affecting  all  these  parts.    Universa]  experience 

fihow^s  that  they  are  all  afiected  in  the  diseases  in  question.  From 

^ccuxviulatioo  of  blood  in  the  interior  and  its  consequent  ab- 

BCiwce  from  the  exterior,  must  also  result  paleness,  shrinking  and 

diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  external  surface;  while  the 

sudden  presentation  of  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  to  the 

heart,  roust  excite  that  organ  to  increased  action,  if  it  be  capable 

of  it  at  the  time.*     These  effects  are  also  observed  to  occur  in 

connexion  with  the  others,  above  stated,  in  tlie  diseases  produced 

by  the  agent  in  question. 

It  appears  therefore  that  this  agent, miasmata,  by  rendering  the 
blood  dark-coloured,  weakens  the  action  of  the  heart;  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  weakness  of  the  pulse,  dimhiution  of  the 
bulk  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  shrinking  of  the  features 
and  of  flie  skin,  paleness  and  coldness  of  the  surface ;  together 
with  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches, 
whence  arises  pain  in  the  head,  comatose  aiiections,  convulsions, 
delirium,  disordered  secretion  of  the  liver,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
want  of  appetite,  disordered  bowels  and  kidneys,  the  convulsive 
agitation  of  ague,  and  increased  action  of  the  heart,  which  pro- 
duces increased  colour,  temperature,  and  bulk  of  the  external 
parts. 

.  These  symptoms,  with  some  others  arising  from  the  same  cause, 
constitute  the  paroxysm,  viz.  the  cold  and  the  hot  stages  of  a  fe- 
Ter:  tiiey  are  moreover  the  leading  features,  present  in  all  au- 
tumnal diseases.  Sometimes  one  part,  sometimes  another,  is  more 
affected ;  and  these  differences  give  rise  to  distinguishing  names. 
These  it  is  proper  to  retain  for  convenience,  but  we  shall  be  led 
into  error  if  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  ihe  above  are  the  lead- 
ing features  of  every  iprm. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject,  it  is  proposed  to  show 
that  the  same  cause  produces  all  the  forms  of  autumnal  fever; 
that  in  all  of  them  the  sanne  internal  state  is  produced,  the  same 
general  train  of  symptoms  or  leading  features  occur,  the  same 
mode  of  treatpnent  is  required,  and  the  same  obstacles  to  efibcting 
it,  occasionally  exist,  and  arc  to  be  overcome  in  the  same  way. 
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It  would  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  said  on  tbe 
subject  of  tiie  origin  of  autumnal  epidemics,  to  go  into   a  state* 
ment  of  facts  concerning  the  cause  of  each  of  the  difierent  forms 
of  these  diseases.  Suffice  it  to  make  some  general  statements,  tbe 
truth  of  which  every  man  who  reads  them,  will  be  ready  to  at- 
test ;  and  which  when  brought  to  his  recollection,  will  at  once  con- 
vince him  that  all  the  forms  of  autumnal  disease,  arise  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  eause. 

All  these  forms,  intermittent  and  remittent  fcvc^r,  dysentery^ 
diarrhoea  and  cholera,  arise  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  and  in 
the  same  circumstances  and  situations.     They  are  all  more  severe 
in  very  hot  climates;  in  temperate  climates  they  all  appear  In  hot 
weather,  and  decline  in  cool  weather.     Moisture  as  well  as  beat 
is  necessaiy  to  the  production  of  all  of  them.*    Heat  and  mois- 
ture are  not  sufficient  to  produce  any  of  them  without*  tbe  pre- 
sence of  vegetable  matter.     A  single  fact  sh.ill  be  stated  to  set 
this  matter  in  a  clear  and  strong  light.    Two  vessels  lay  at  the 
island  of  Bulama  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  year  1792,  during 
the  rainy  season.     Some  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  cbiidrcn 
were  confined  on  board  by  the  rain ;  and  the  weather  being  bot^ 
they  soon  became  very  sickly  and  numbers  died.     Within  the 
small  compass  of  these  two  vessels  were  to  be  seen  all  the  fonns 
of  autumnal  fever;  remittents,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  grade, 
destroying  the  patient  in  a  day  or  two,intermittcnts,  cholera  and 
dysentery .t     This  fact  is  so  striking  as  to  convince,  to  constrain 
us  to  believe,  that  the  same  cause  produces  all  the  forms  of  ao- 
tumnal  disease. 

This  cause  produces  the  same  internal  state  in  all  these  aflec- 
tions.  This  is  evinced  by  the  weak  pulse,  the  pale  and  shrank 
surface  and  diminished  temperature,  observed  in  the  first  stage 
of  all  the  formR.  This  state  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  surfiice,  in- 
dicates weakened  action  of  the  heart,  which  cannot  exist  witfaoat 
being  followed  by  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  tbe  interiorveins; 
and  this  internal  verous  congestion  is  known  to  exist  in  all  tbe 
fonas  of  autumnal  disease. 


•Clef:hom'8  Obt.  on  the  Dis.  of  Minorca,  tee  the  whole  2iid  chapter. 
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The  accnmulatian  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches, 
existing  in  all  the  forms  ef  autumnal  disease  and  necessarily  aA 
fecting  the  same  parts  in  all,  die  same  general  train  of  symptoms 
or  leading  features  occur  in  all  these  diseases. 

In  the  commencement  of  every  one  of  them  we  observe  the 
symptoms  constituting  what  is  called  the  cold  stage  of  a  febrile 
paroxysm.  This  stage,  in  all  the  forms,  is  generally  followed  by 
increased  action  of  the  heart,  constituting  the  hot  stage.  The 
hot  stage  moderates  more  or  less,  or  entirely  subsides  in  a  few 
hours.  The  remission  or  intermission  is  again  followed  by  in- 
creased action.     The  remission  is  sometimes  very  slight^  at  others 

■ 

so  perfect  that  ibr  some  hours  or  even  for  a  day  the  patient  is 
flattered  with  a  hope  that  his  disease  is  at  an  end.  This  is  the 
case  in  dysentery  as  well  as  in  fever.* 

The  parts  principally  affected  are  the  back,  the  head,  ^e 
breast,  and  the  epigastrium. 

The  pain  in  the  back  is  often  most  severe  in  the  cold  stage, 
moderating  as  the  fever  rises. 

The  head  is  very  generally,  perhaps  universally,  more  or  less 
disordered.  Pain  and  confusion  of  intellect  exist  in  .every  de- 
gree, froip  that  in  which  they  are  little  regarded,  to  one  in  which 
the  patient  is  ungovernable  or  stupefied. 

Thebreastistheseat  of  oppression  accompanied  by  eflbrts  to 
get  rid  of  it  by  full  inspiration,  with  anxiety  and  great  apprehen- 
sions of  danger. 

Tlie  epigastrium  is  the  seat  of  tenderness,  from  a  degree  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  noticed  by  the  patient  till  pressure  is  made,  to 
an  intolerable  soreness  and  burning,  accompanied  by  fruitless  eP 
forts  to  vomit 

The  discharges  from  the  bowek  are  of  various  colours  and  con- 
sistence. Sometimes  the  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated;  at 
others  there  are  frequent  green  or  black  discharges. 

The  urine  is  of  various  colours  from  a  deep  yellow  to  a  very 
dark  and  almost  black,  precisely  such  as  is  seen  when  dark  co- 
loured feces  have  long  remained  in  a  vessel  of  urine. 
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Every  one  of  these  symptoms,  has  occurred  in  all  the   forms  of' 
autumnal  disease  that  I  have  witnessed  for  twenty-five  years  pau^t: 
and  every  practitioner  of  experience  and  observation  iirill  assent 
to  the  truth  of  the  assertion  as  far  as  his  experience  extends* 

It  is  true  that  difierent  cases  are  distinguished  by  one  having  n 
higher  degree  of  this,  and  another  of  that  sympton.     Some  have 
a  greater,  and  others  a  less  degree  of  remission  of  febrile   action 
every  day.     In  some  csaes  the  bowels  are  very  irritable  bo  that 
large  doses  of  medicine  are  required  to  produce  evacuations;  ia 
others  smaller  doses  will  produce  great  effects^    Sometimes  the 
bowels  are  so  irritable  and   the  secretion  of  bile  so    free,  thai 
without  medicine  bilious  evacuations  are  as  abundant  as  in  othen 
from  the  administration  of  cathartics.     In  some  of  these  case^ 
after  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  bowels  are  parsed  oS^  the  mu- 
cus which  lines  them  is  discharged,  at  first  in  its  natural  state  and 
finally  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.     This  irritable  state  sotnc- 
times  extends  to  the  whole  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  at 
others  is  confined  to  one  or  other  extremity  of  it. 

These  difierences  give  rise  to  the  distinguishing  names,  remit- 
tent, intermittent,  diarrhoea,  dysentery  and  chdlera.     But  though 
the  different  forms  are  distinguished  by  them,  they  do  not  coi^ti- 
tute  the  disease.     Thus,  that  form  in  whicJi  the  bowels  are  so 
irritable  as  to  discharge  first  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  them,  and  afterwards  mucus  or  bloody  naurivi, 
is  .called  dysentery  for  the  sak.eof  distinction;  but  it  is  evident 
that  this  symptom  does  not  constitute  the  disease:  besides  this, 
there  are  to  be  seen  all  those  above  mentioned  as  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  autumnal  epidemics.     We  even  find  in  many  cases  that 
this  symptom  does  not  appear  for  some  days  after  die   others.* 
Before  it  appears  the  case  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  cases  of  autumnal  fever;  and  after  its  appearance,  if 
by  proper  remedies  it  be  speedily  removed,  the   case  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  others  in  which  the  sjmptom  never  appeared, 
and  no  man  can  by  any  means  discover  that  it  ever  existed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  every  oth^  form.    Intermitteoti 

*Cleghom'8  Obs.  oo  the  Dii.  of  Minorca  p.  1.  of  Chap.  t. 
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become  spontaneously^  or  they  may  be  made  to  become  remit- 
tents, and  remittents  intermittents ;  dysentery  becomes  a  re- 
mittent or  intefmiltent)  and  remittents  and  intermittents  as- 
sume the  character  of  dysentery ;  cholera  becomes  an  inter- 
mittent or  remittent,  and  vice  vtersa. 

These  statements  are  confirmed  in  every  point  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Cleghorn  and  Pringle.* 

The  same  intcmal  derangement  existing  in  all  the  forms  of  au- 
tunuial  fever,  and  the  leading  features  or  symptoms,  effects  of 
tliis  intcmal  derangement,  being  the  same  in  all,  the  same  mode 
of  treatment  is  projier  in  the  whole  of  them;  and  the  difficulties 
in  prosecuting  the  treatment,  are  the  same,  and  are  to  be  over- 
come in  the  same  way. 

The  remedies  commonly  used  in  the  treatment  of  autumnal 
fever  are  bleeding,  vomiting,  purging,  blistering,  the  warm  bath, 
and  tonics. 

In  every  case  of  fever  in  which  the  pulse  is  strong  and  tense, 
the   good  effects  of  letting  blood  are  manifest  to  all  who  have 
made  the  trial.     In  these  cases  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  blood 
to  obviate  immediate  danger;  and  it  is  almost  always  advisable, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  prostration  of  the  system  which  follows 
excessive  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.    It  should  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  nfiaking  a  sensible  impression  on  the  colour  of  the 
countenance  or  on  the  pulse;  and   should  be  repeated,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  effect  desired,  the   reduction  of  the  violent  action  of 
the  heart,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  bleedings  in  the  same 
day.    1  have  frequently  advised  bleeding  repeatedly  in  the  same 
day  when  the  pulse  continued  strong  and   tense,  or  when  that 
state  returned  in  a  short  time  after  being  softened  by  the  previ- 
ous bleedings. 

In  cases  in  which  the  pulse  ia  not  so  strong,  but  still  more  so 
than  natural,  bleeding  is  often  advisable  when  it  may  be  and  is 
dispensed  with.  It  favours  the  operation  of  cathartic  medicines, 
and  is  effectual,  in  a  few  minutes,  in  the  reduction  of  a  degree 

*C^eAonH  Ohs,  on  the  Diseases  of  Minorca  p.  123.  130.  146.  151.  155. 
Pringle^s  Dis.  of  the  Army,  Part  III.  Chap.  4,  Chttp.  6^  $  3. 
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of  increased  action,  which  may  not  with  certainty    be  accoDh 
plished  in  hours  or  days  by  any  other  means. 

In  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  moderate  or  even  smaller  tbac 
common,  bleeding  is  sometimes'  beneficial;  particularly   \rhei: 
the  head  or  the  bowels  are  affected  with  violent   pain,  or  the 
lungs  greatly  oppressed.     In  these  cases  the  patient  is  often  paJe^ 
and  there  is  some  doubt  of  the  safety  of  taking  blood;   but  if  he 
can  bear  the  loss  without  the  pulse,  sinking,  he  will  be  greatly  re- 
lieved.   In  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  if  the  pulse^  though 
small  and  not  strong,  be  somewhat  ^ow  and  regular,  and  be  not 
varied  by  change  of  the  position  of  the  patient  from  a   lying  to  a 
sitting  posture,  bleeding  may  be  tried.      If  the   pulse,  whici) 
ought  to  be  (e\t  during  the  whole   time,  do  not  &il  at  all,  the 
bleeding  may  be  continued.     In  such  cases  the  pulse  sometimes 
increases  in  force  after  a  short  time,  sometimes  even  during  the 
operation. 

A  lady  with  intense  pain  in  the  head*  pale  cool  skin,  and  weak 
pulse  desired  me  to  bleed  her.     Fearing  to   venture,  I  advised 
her  to  take  a  cathartic;  itoperatedfiveor  six  times,  but  the  pain 
continued.     Still  insisting  on  being  bled,  though   much  in  the 
same  state  as  in  the  morning,  hec  wish  was  complied  with   and 
she  was  considerably  relieved.     Some  time  afterwards,  she  was 
attacked  again  in  the  same  way.    The  pain  was  very  severe,  the 
skin  pale  and  cool,  the  pulse  weak  but  regular  and  slow,  and  not 
altered  by  rising  and  sitting  up.     About  a  pint  of  blood  was  ta* 
ken  from  the  arm,  the  pulse  not  lowering,  and  on  taking  off  the 
ligature  it  was  troublesome  to  stop  the  blood.     She  was  about  in 
a  day  or  two. 

The  affiision  of  cold  water  upon  the  whole  of  the  body,  or  upon 
some  principal  part  of  it,  as  the  head,  is  likewise  a  very  eflectual 
and  speedy  mode  of  reducing  the  action  of  the  heart 

Emetic  medicines  in  nauseating  doses  are  another  eflectual 
means  of  reducing  increased  action. 

Emetics  are  some^mes  useful  in  autumnal  fevers  merely  as  an 
evacuant  They  discharge  a  quantity  of  bilious  or  other  matter, 
which  from  the  position  and  shape  of  the  stomach,  is  soraetiiDes 
retained  for  days,  excitinggreat  nausea*    They  are  also  usefti 
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m  the  fonnifig  state  of  fever:  given  in  the  approach  of  the  cold 
fit,  they  often  prevent  it     Intfaeaccess  of  the  paroxysm  of  fever 
the  patient  sometimes  is  afiected  with  a  sense  of  8uffi)cation  and 
labours  for  breath.    In  these  cases  emetics  are  ve^  useful  in  fiP 
ibrding  relief  for  the  time.    Administered  in  the  fever  so  as  to 
produce  free  vomiting  they  often  break  up  the  paroxysm,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  a  fever  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  repeat- 
ed emetics.    They,  however,  produce  injurious  effects  when  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  excessive  purging  of  a 
serous  fluid.    Such  a  purging  I  have  known  terminate  in  death  in 
two  days,  and  the  misfortune  is  that  the  cases  in  which  emetics 
Will  act  in  this  way,  cannot  with  certainty  be  distinguished. 

Cathartics  are  the  main  dependance  in  the  treatment  of  autunh 
nal  fever.  They  have  generally  bleen  considered  useful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  discharges  they  produce ;  and  as  any 
one  of  the  class  may  be  made  io  act  on  the  bowels,  it  is  too  com* 
mon  an  opinion  that  exceptingccalomel,  one  is  nearly  as  good  as 
another.  Hence  it  is  that  physicians  often  prescribe  a  dose  of 
calomel  at  night,  and  direct  die  patient  to  take  in  the  mo^iii^ 
any  thing  he  likes  best  to  assist  the  operation. 

It  cannot  however  have  escaped  the  attention  of  men  of  ob- 
servation, that  free  purging  sometimes  gives  little  or  no  relief; 
that  notwithstanding  the  most  active  employn^nt  of  cathartics, 
the  patient  gradually  sinks  into  stupor,  with  eyessufiu^d,  &c.; 
and  that  the  symptoms  produced  by  congestion  or  accumulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  interior  veins,  are  sometimes  rapidly  increased 
by  die  active  operation  of  a  single  cathartic.  Neidier  has  it  es- 
caped their  observation,  that  in  those  ca^s  in  which  cathartics 
are  useless  or  injurious,  the  discharges  are  serous;  and  that  aU 
the  unfavorable  symptomj»  are  at  once  mitigated  by  the  discharge 
of  consistent  and  dark-coloured  matter  from  the  bowels. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  why  evacuations  of  this  na« 
ture  produce  greater  benefit  than  serous  discharges.  We  have 
seen  that  in  autumnal  diseases  there  is  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  vena  cava  and  its  great  branches,  producing  disorder  in 
the  different  parts  with  which  those  hranchcs  are  connected.  It 
2s  evident  therefore  that  lessening  Hm  accumulation  must  have 
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fbeefifctof  alleviating  the  symptoms  dependent  upon  it    The 
communication  between  the  bitinches  of  the  vena  portas,  those  of 
the  venae  hepaticae  and  the  biliary  di^cts^  is  se  free,  itaA  if  dtiier  of 
them  be  injected,  the  others  will  be  filled.      It  is  aianifest  there- 
fore that  discharges  from  those  ducts  directly  lessen  the  qiiai>titj 
of  blood  accumulated  in  tfaos^  veins  and  in  tlie  vena  cava,  kc, 
and  must,  therefore,  necessarily  alleviate  tfae  effects  fiowing  from 
that  accumulation.    On  the  other  hand  serous  discharges  are 
poured  out  by  '&e  capHlary  vessels  opening  upon  &e  intenui 
surface  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  consequi^itly  proceed  ^m 
the  arterial  system:  such  discharges  it  is  ^well  known  weaken  the 
pulse,  which  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  weakened;  and  weakened  action  of  the  heart   is  ineritaUr 
followed  by  increased  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cars, 
&c.  and  consequently  by  an  increase  of  liie  srjmptoms  depeit 
dent  upon  or  flowing  from  it. 

tn  the  choice  of  a  cathartic  flierefofe,  we  should  consider  if  in- 
dispensable that  it  be  capable  of  producing  evacoatiotis  frona  the 
biliary  ^ucts,  and  that  cathartic  which  besteflects  Abpuqpose     I 
should  be  preferred  to  all  others,  unless  some  greater  injoiy  ^^ 
liable  to  arise  from  its  administration  in  sufficient  quantiij)  di^ 
that  umder  which  the  patient  is  sufiertng. 

From  long  and  constant  observation  and  from  many  eipen- 
ments,  I  consider  the  medicines  in  common  use  as  standing  in  I 
the  following  order,  in  reference  to  their  fitness  to  effect  (his  06-  , 
ject,  the  most  efiectual  being  first  mentioned;  viz.  calomel,  aioe% 
rhubarb,  jalap,  scammony,  colocynth,  senna,  calcined  magnesia. 
Salts  of  all  kinds,  oil  and  gamboge  are  little  adapted  to  thiBeoi 
In  some  cases  either  of  the  three  last  mentioned  will,  in  adegreci 
answer  die  purpose;  but  in  general,  particularly  after  free  purg- 
ing has  been  once  or  twice  effected,  oil  only  discharges  whatmaj 
be  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  if  there  happen  to  be  nothing  there, 
it  fi^quentlyly  passes  off  unaltered  and  nnmncd  with  any  togl 
while  gamboge  and  salts  produce  an  tnunense  serous  discbai)^ 
at  first  coloured  by  the  contents  r"^  the  bowels,  but  transparent  if 
the  medicine  be  continued. 

Calomel  is  slow  in  operation  often  requiring  twelve  hours:  u 
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does  Dot  operate  frequently,  but  the  discharges  aie  laige*  It 
gripes  little  or  none  iii  general,  and*  is  perh^s  the  most  efiec- 
tual  medicine  known,  in  producing  consistent  diachargesfrcMB  the 
biliary  dacts. 

Aloes  resembles  cakunel  in  its  operation  more  than  any  other 
vegetable  cathartic  does.    I  have  givea  a  considerable  dose  of 
calo0iel  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  to  the  same  patient 
for  as  flsany  oftore  days  the  same  nimiber  of  grains  of  aloes;  and 
from  the  result  of  these  and  other  experiments  wi&  rhubarb  &c. 
I  am  convinced  that  akes  is  the  best  substitute  for  calomel,  with 
refevenoe  to  producing  consistent  bilious  discharges.    It  resem- 
bles it  ia  being  slow  to  operate,  in  not  c^rating  more  than  once 
or  twice  freely,  and  in  gaping  very  little  in  geneiaL    A  veiy 
strange  idea  prevails  that  the  action  of  aloes  is  limited  to  the  low* 
er  part  of  the  bowek,  and  even  to  the  rectum,  and  hence  it  is 
objected  to  as  Ukely  to  produce  haemorrhoids.  This  idea  may  have 
pioceeded  from  the  small  dose  commonly  given,  having  usually 
no  fiirdier  efied  than  to  unload  the  rectum.    The  sane  is  how- 
ever observable  on  giving  almost  any  cathartic  in  a  small  dose* 
Calomel,  rhubarb  and  occasionatty  jalap,  act  in  the  same  man* 
ner.     Aloes  however,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  these,  ia  large  doses 
operates  more  freely,  producing  several  loose  bilious  passages. 
That  aloes  acts  on  the  rectum  alone  is  impossible,  because  it  is 
very  sduUe  in  however  dry  a  state  it  may  be ;  and  therefore  must 
be  in  a  situation  to  act  immediately  on  being  taken  into  the  stem* 
acb:  that  it  is  brought  into  a- fluid  state  in  the  stomach  is  evident 
when  it  happens  to  be  thrown  up  a  short  time  after  being  swal- 
lowed.   The  disdnarges  produced  by  aloes  are  also  more  purely 
bilious  and  acrid  than  those  produced,  perhi^  by  any  o&er; 
which  eertainfy  shows  it  acts  oatihe  upper  part  of  the  bowels  and 
the  liver. 

^ittbarb  is  the  next,  of  the  vegetable  cathartics,  to  aloes  in  its 
influence  over  the  secretion  of  bile.  In  doses  of  five  or  tea  grains 
it  acts  very  much  like  the  latter;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  or 
eflfectual  in  producing  consistent  discharges.  In-  large  doses  it 
produces  a  more  abundant  and  liquid  discbarge. 
Jala^  ia  sm^U  doses  is  l^ss  certain  to  operate  Aan  rhubarb.  In 
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large  doses  it  is  more  active,  the  discharges  being  larger,  and 
onore  liquid,  but  still  of  a  cast  decidedly  bilious* 

Scammony  is  much  more  active  than  jalap,  and  mnch  like  it  id 
its  operation,  but  less  nauseating. 

Colocjnth  is  also  much  more  active  than  jalap,  bot  produces 
more  nausea  and  griping.  The  infusion  of  senna  is  also  very  ac- 
tive, and  produces  more  griping  than  jalap*  The  calcined  mag- 
nesia produces  similar  thin  discharges,  except  in  small  doses. 

Of  these  medicines  calomel  being  the  most  effectual  inproda- 
ting  discharges  from  the  biliary  ducts,  and  being' also  tastekss, 
the  dose  small  in  bulk  and  weighty,  whereby  it  is  retained  wba 
other  inedicines  are  rejected,  would  be  used  to  the  exdoaoo  of 
all  others  but  for  the  danger  of  ptyahsm.      The  necessity  of  lim- 
iting the  use  of  this  medicine,  so  far  as  to  avoid  this  disagreeable 
effect  of  it,  leads  to  the  employment  of  df  flferent  cathartics  in  coo- 
junction  with  it.    With  this  in  view  it  is  reascmable  to  befieTt 
that  the  medicines   most  similar  to  it  in  operation  sbouU  be  se- 
lected; and  after  long  and  very  particular  attention  to  tins  ^ob- 
ject, I  am  entirely  persuaded  that  the  best  combinatioD  that  can 
be  devised  to  produce  free,  yet  consistent  evacuations  fiponi  the 
liver,  in  most  cases,  is  the  following,  viz.  equal  quantities  of 
calomel,  aloes  andVhubarb,  made  into  a  mass  for  pills  wiA  ^^ 
ter  alone.    Each  pill  may  contain  two  grains  of  each  of  ttiese 
medicines,  ^d  will  not  be  large  if  nolhing  but  water  be  vsed  io 
mixing  them.    In  general  three  or  four  such  pills  cerate  in  eight 
or  ten  hours  without  nauseating  or  griping,  and  produce  sbofii 
three  passages* 

If  a  patient  be  liable  to  be  salivated,  each  pill  may  contaifi  M 
one  grain  of  calomel;  or  this  medicine  may  be  entirely  left  out 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  substitute  for  calomel  equal  to  the  ahes  sua 
ihubarb.  In  many  cases  this  combination  efiects  the  object  in 
view  very  well ;  but  it  is  not  as  efifectual  in  producing  daA'<^ 
loured  passives  as  when  calomel  is  added  to  the  other  two,  tbtf 
addition  ensuring  the  object  when  the  aloes  and  thubaib  vooc 
have  fiuled* 

In  some  cases  it  is  found  that  two,  fliree,  or  four  such  do^^ 
not  operate  on  the  bowels*    In  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  i^ 
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crease  the  dose  or  use  some  more  active  ingredient  than  the  rfau* 
barb.     Patients  generally  prefer  the  latter.    With  this  view  jor 
lap  may  be  substituted  for  the  rhubarb  in  the  preceding   pre- 
scriptions: this  combination  is  very  active  and  produces  very 
abundant  dark  bilious  passages,  of  thinner  consistence  however. 
Jedap  and  rhubarb  mixed,  and  used  in  place  of  either  singly  i 
these  prescriptions,  form  a  very  useful  combination  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  two:  the  compound  is  more  active  than  the  rhubarb 
alone,  and  less  nauseating  than  jalap,  the  eflfect  being  a  medium 
as  to  consistence.     Sometimes  jalap  nauseates  excessive^;  scam* 
mony  may  then  be  used  instead  of  it 

All  these  combinations  mix  perfectly  well  with  water  alone, 
into  a  mass  fit  for  pilb.  Some  gentlemen  who  have  used  Aem, 
have  complained  of  the  bulk  of  the  pills.  On  inquiry  I  found 
ihey  had  used  some  other  ingredients,  as  flour,  soap,  Slc.  No  ad- 
dition is  necessary. 

Sometimes,  the  patient  is  distressed  with  a  burning  produced 
by  tile  acrid  bile  brought  into  the  intestines  by  these  cathartics, 
particularly  by  the  pilb  of  alo^  rhubarb  and  calomel.  This  is 
readily  relieved  by  omitting  the  aloes.  A  small  dose  of  magne- 
sia will  also  relieve  die  burning  in  a  short  time:  these  medicines 
increase  the  fluidity  of  the  passages,  and  thus  render  them  less 
acrid. 

Even  these  active  medicines  sometimes  fiul :  in  these  cases  equal 
quantities  of  scammony  and  calomel  may  be  used:  I  have  some- 
times found  the  addition  of  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartarized 
antimony  to  each  pill,  very  effectual. 

A  very  active  cathartic  may  be  formed  of  calomel  and  tartar- 
izied  antimony,  or  ipecacuana.  The  former  is  particularly  valuar 
ble  in  the  cases  of  children,  inasmuch  as  the  taste  is  so  little  oA 
fensive  to  them.  This  compound  has  the  advantage  of  contribu- 
ting to  relieve  by  reducing  the  pulse.  The  calomel  maybe  giv- 
en at  a  sin^e  dose,  and  the  tartarized  antimony  in  divided  doses 
afterwards.  It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  the  nausea  which 
is  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  last*  is  very  disagreeable ;  and  as  the 
other  mwcttrial  catfaaitics  menlioDed,  efiectually  answer  the  pui^ 
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pofle,  and  in  a  more  pleasant  waj^  I  have  seldon^used  the  antinx^ 
nials  ibr  a  longtime. 

The  object  in  going  into  fliis  detail  is  not  only  to  state  tbepr^ 
scriptions  which  have  been  found  best  adapted  to  produce  con$l* 
tent  passages  from  the  bowels,  but  likew^ise  to  mam&sthowiiD- 
portanta  matter  I  conceive  it  to  be,  ever  to  hare  this  object  in 
view.  I  never  consider  a  patient  safe  until  he  is  brought  to  dif 
charging  freety  from  the  biliary  ducts;  and  if  this  Ganbeeflected 
pretty  early  and  the  discharges  can  be  maintained^  I  comki 
himsaM 

The  best  time  for  givihg  a  catharticis  a  point  of  sooie  momeot 
In  order  that  the  evacuations  may  be  most  serviceable  id  redu- 
cing the  febrile  action,  Ihe  medicine  should  be  administered  in 
suchamaoBer  as  to  operate  during  the   fever.     ThejshouJd 
tlierefore  be  given  during  the  remission.     It  is  always  best  to  ad- 
minister such  a  dose  at  once  as  will  be  pretty  certain  to  efled  the 
object  in  view.    Thus,  if  it  be  found  on  tvial  that  four  piUs  gnto 
in  the  morning  do  not  operate  sufficiently,  and  that  it  ^cxi0 
necessary  to  give  a  second  or  third  dose ;  on  tibe  <fey  foUoirinff! 
it  win  be  actvisable  to  give  six  or  eight  at  once  if  the  patient  ml 
malre  theeffiMrt  to  swallow  theaL  An  efibrt  is  alt  that  is  required: 
six  or  ei^  pills  can  easily  be  swaBowed  at  once,  with  a  littfe  at- 
tention.   The  best  way  is  to  hold  a  little  water  in  the  mouth^aa* 
pour  the  pills  for  back  into  the  throat  out  of  a  dry  spodoorwioe- 
giass. 

Underthe  daily  operation  of  these  mediclnes,^  ibe  discksfge^ 
from  the  bowels,  at  first  of  a  dark  brown,  a  black  or  a  daikgi««" 
colour,  gradually  become  U^ter  in  colour  and  finatfy  p^' 
During  this  process  ttie  synq^ms  also  become  move  and  ^sm 
mild,  and  in  alasost  every  case  they  disappear  by  the  Hm  ^ 
the  passage  become  yellow.    The  febrile  action  ia  carried  sfio 
most  cases  before  this  is  effected;  but  other  eiecto  o£  9Ctmsifr 
tim  of  bioed  in  the  vena  cava  audits  branches,  vi&  d^mg^B^ 
of  a»  fiinctions  of  the  liver,  the  stomach,  &;c.  continue.    Bit  u 
toon  as  this  congestion  is  leducedso  that  the  secretion  of  ^^t- 
er  becomes  natural  and  heakhy,  ttie  appetite  returns;  becaitf^ 
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tlie  veins  of  ttie  chylopoietic  glands  all  contributing  to  form  the 
vena  portce  which  sopplies  die  liver,  these  glands  are  all  in  like 
manner  afiected  by  acctinralation  of  blood  in  the  interior  vdns; 
and  tiie  same  degree  of  fulness  which  produces  a  healthj  secre- 
tion in  the  liver,  produces  the  same  in  Uie  stomach,  and  the  appe* 
tite  and  power  of  digestion  return  with  the  appearance  of  natu- 
ral-coloisred  passages. 

The  patient  is  now  convalescent,  but  the  medicines  should  not 
be  laid  aside,  unless  indeed,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  bow^s  be- 
come so  cqpen  as  not  to  reqoire  aid.     If  however  be  should  not 
have  one  or  two  copious  consistent  passages  in  the  day,  heoagfat 
not  to  &il  toprocure  them  by  a  sufficient  dose  of  the  pills  of  aloes, 
rhubarb  and  calomeL    Treated  in  ttus  way  patients  rapidly  re- 
cover and  tuive  a  fine  complexion  very  soon  after  rising  from  bed. 
It  will  not  be  questioned  that  a  convalescent  with  a  good  appe- 
tite, recovers  faster  if  he  happen  to  have  his  bowels  in  such  a 
loose  and  easy  state  as  that  abovemeotiooed;  and  if  he  have 
them  not  in  this  condition^  can  any  thing  be  more  certain  dian  that 
bringing  them  into  this  state  will  promote  his  recovery? 

There  are  some  symptoms  which  occasionally  occur  in  these 
fevers,  deserving  of  particular  notice.  One  of  these  is  stupor. 
When  thepube  is  strong,  there  is  no  question  of  the  propriety  of 
evacuations  in  this  case,  and  therefore  nothing  further  need  be 
said  respecting  it.  When  however  the  pulse  is  moderate  or 
weak,  some  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  sudij^me* 
dies,  and  to  rdy  on  blistering  and  irritating  applications  to  the 
feet,  &c.  The  effect  however  of  a  free  evacuation  of  dark  bil- 
ious matter  in  such  circumstances,  is  surprizing. 

I  was  desired  to  visit  a  parent  and  found  him  affected  with  stu- 
por and  aa  uneasy  feding  in  the  abdomen.  He  had  be^i  ill  a 
fortnight.  His  physician  informed  me  that  he  had  attempted  in 
vam  to  purge  him,  that  he  had  bUstered  the  abdomen  without 
advantage,  and  that  be  was  now  restmgaB  hope  of  saving  him  on 
a  salivation.  He  was  advised  to  return  to  his  first  j^an  and  give 
him  a  large  dose  of  scammony  and  calomel.  He  to^  half  a 
dra<^m  of  each  that  night    Early  next  day  we  fonnd  he  had 
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Jiad  feix  large  dark-green  passages,  and  was  much  better.      Thew^ 
medicines  were  continued  and  he  rapidly  recovered. 

Another  man  had  heen  ill  for  some  days*    I  found  him  io  a  stu- 
por, unable  to  speak,  and  with  a  complexioc  of  a  dark  yellow  co- 
lour.   On  being  asked  if  he  felt  pain,  he  made  an  attempt  to  put 
his  hand  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  but  was  tx>t  able  to  direct  the 
efibrt  properly.    His  pulse  was  somewhat  strong  and  full.     Widi 
hesitation  I  ventured  to  bleed  him:  he  was  not  relieved  by  it 
The  attending  physician  was  advised  to  open  his  bow^els  efiectn- 
ally.     This  was  done  with  scanmiony  and  calomel  in<x>iisider&- 
ble  doses:  the  passages  were  free  and  black:  next  day  he  was  » 
much  better  as  to  be  able  to  converse  on  his  situation.     The  third 
day  he  was  again  found  in  a  stupor  and  in  extreme  danger:  hb 
nurse  had  neglected  giving  him  his  medicine,  and  there  had  been 
no  evacuation  from  the  bowels.    His  brother  then  determined  to 
remain  with  him.    The  same  medicine  operated  well,  thestopor 
disappeared  immediately,  and  the  course  being  continued  he  re- 
covered. 

A  man,  seventy  years  of  age,  was  a£fected  with  stupor,  and 
had  at  the  same  time  bilious  diarrhoea;  tlie  passages  were  of  a 
dark  green  colour*    His  pulse  was  active*'    He  took  mercariai 
catharticsevcry  day  for  about  a  week  with  marked  benefit;  and 
he  perfectly  recovered.     The  spontaneous  discharges  mi^t  have 
cured  him;  but  as  he  was  an  old  man,  it  was  thouj^t  best  to 
hasten  his  recovery  by  rendering  tbem  more   copious.     His  sod 
Dr.  Sutton  I.  Harris  of  Frederick  county  Y ii^nia,  was  attend- 
ing  to  him  at  the  same  time. 

Stupor  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  children  who  ait 
affected  with  autumnal  fever.  When  it  is  veiy  consideni' 
ble,  the  child  is  said  to  have  hydrocephalus  intemus.  It 
is  accompanied  sooner  or  later,  sometimes  from  the  begin- 
ning, by  enlai^ement  of  the  pupils,  insensibility  of  light  and 
even  blindness;  or  by  contracted  pupils  and  great  sensibility  of 
light,  with  pain  and  convulsions*  These  sympt<Hns,  however, 
are  all  ^ch  as  an  accmulation  of  blood  in  the  vesseb  of  the  head 
bcapaUe of  producing;  such  accumulation  is  present  in  autum- 
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Mai  fever,  and  is  to  be  seen  when  the  patient  dies;  at  the  same 
time  that  an  efliision  of  water  is  sometimes  at  least,  not  to  be 
Ibiind ;  perhaps,  rarely  exists*    ^'Dr.  Quin  has  given  a  dissection 
of  a  child  that  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  inter- 
nus,  and  yet  nothing  was  discovered  in  the  brain  but  a  slight  tijj^ 
gescence  of  its  blood-vessck."*     It  appears  also  from  Morgagni's 
account  of  (he  dissection  of  a  great  number  of  bodies,  that  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  sufficient  to  render 
them  turgid,  exists  in  almost  every  case  in  which  serous  effusion 
ia  found.?    Lastly  effusion  of  serum  in  great  quantity  sometimes 
occurs  without  theappearar\ce.ef  the  symptoms  attributed  to  it.J 

iDasmuch  therq^re  as  the  symptoms  relied  on  as  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  serum  in.the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  are  6uch  ef^ 
iects  as  increased*  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  cov- 
erings id  capable  of  producing;  as  even  when  serous  effusion  is 
observed,  i/icreased  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  is  also  pre- 
sent ;«ind  as  insome.cases,  dissection  shows  that  increased  fulness 
of  those  vessels,  but  no  serous  effiision  is  preseik,  it  is  evident 
that  the  former  and  not  the  latter  is  the  cause  of  the  syixq^oms 
in  question,  at  least  in  most  cases. 

This  conclusion  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  when 
there  is  a  free  evacuation  of  bilious  matter  from  the  bowels,  the 
child  is  manifestly  relieved  of  all  the  symptoms,  and,  this  ceasing, 
they  return  again  in  a  few  hosrs,  and  again  disappear  on«  a  repe- 
tition of  the  bil^us  evacuation.  These  mariced  changes,  repeat- 
ed in  a  short  time,  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  their  depending 
on  effiision  as  ttieir  cause,  which  ctonot  so  suddenly  be  removed 
and  return  again:  biit.it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  dependance 
on  anaccumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  which  can 
by  such  evacuations  from  the  liver  and  therefore  from  the  vena 
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cava  audits  branches  io  tfachcad,  be  reduced,  and  can  return  ir, 
(t  short  time. 

The  treatraeat  of  children  in  this  situation,  is  precisely  the 
HKxme  as  diat  of  adalts.  Bleeding  ought  not  to  be  omitted  if  the 
pulse  admit;  but  a  copious  discharge  from  the  liver  is  the  roost 
effectual  means  of  remoTing  this  afiection  of  ttie  head.  Indeed 
so  important  is  this  evacuation,  that,  provided  only  the  poise  be 
moderated  by  bleediii^  if  necessar}',  by  it  alone  the  child  will  be 
saved,  and  without  it  perhaps  nothing  can  save  him. 

Convulsions  sometimes  occur  in  autumna^  fevers.     They  sonKy 
times  accompany  the  last  mentioned  symptom.     Tbej  eccBsm 
ally  appear  in  the  commencement  of  an  attack^  sometimes  in  the 
course  of  it.     Whenever  they  occur  the  patient  should  be  fttel^ 
bled  if  the  pulse  be  strong  and  hard:  bat  if  soft,  tfaous^  fA 
bleeding  is  improper,  and  likewise  if  the  pulse  be  weafe.    A  iady 
riding  out  had  a  convulsion  in  her  carriage.     She  was  bkd  freclr 
and  vomited.   8he  was  next  day  able  to  return  to  town  and  de- 
sired me  to  visit  her.    Her  pulse  was   full  and  very  soft.  She 
wished  to  be  bled.    This  was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the 
further  weakening  the  action  of  the  heart,  would  tend  to  increase 
dhc  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  interior  veins,  and  very  pnA^- 
bly  produce  convulsion.    She  was  purged  with  mercurial  cathar- 
tics, and  discharged  black  matter  pretty  freely.    After  continu- 
ing to  4o  8o  four  days,  she  prevailed  on  me    to  bleed  ber,  and 
while  the  blood  was  running  she  was  seized  with  a  videntpain 
in  the  heaa,  and  fell  into  convulsions.    The  patient  should  there- 
fore not  be  bled  when  the  pulse  is  weak  or  very  soft.    While  the 
convulsions  continue  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  him  ^^^ 
any  thing:  but  by  watching  closely  a  moment  may  be  seized  to 
pour  down  a  sdution  of  tartarized  antimony.    Half  a  scrapie  n 
not  too  much  for  an  adult,  but  it  should  be  instantly  foHowedby 
large  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  tea,  which  the  pafient  wi" 
drink  when  he  will  not  ^waUow  water,  repeated  without  inter- 
val until  the  whole  is  thrown  up.     At  the  moment  this  w  ^<^^ 
ihe  patient  becomes  somewhat  sensible,  and  not  a  moment  «ho«W 
be  lost  in  administering  a  dose  of  jalap  and  calomel.    As  the  cas< 
is  urgent,  and  another  opportunity  may  not  occur  ibr  many  boat« 
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afterwards  of  repeating  the  dose,  a  large  one  should  be  given. 
In  such  cases,  ^vhcn  called  to  patients  who  had  been  for  manj 
hours  almost  without  intenal  convulsed,  half  a  drachm  of  calo- 
mel and  as  much  jalap  has  proved  in  a  aliort  time  decidedly  bene* 
ficiaK  After  a  free  operation  4hc  patient  is  relieved,  and  the 
ease  proceeds  as  other  cases  of  fever. 

As  in  individ«al  caees, .  sometimes  the  head,  sometimes  the 
back,  is  more  affected,  so  in  some  seasons  these  parts  are  afiect- 
ed  inmost  of  the  cases.  In  1825  stupor  or  delirium  or  both, 
were  common  in  adults.  The  children  also  had  the  same  affec- 
tion of  the  head,  which  vas  coded  hgdrocefhahis*  In  some  sea- 
sons,-in  like  manner,  the  bock  is  principally  afiected,  and  the 
attention  of  the  patient,  and  too  often  of  the  physician,  isdrawB 
away  from  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  andihe  disease  often  ter^ 
minates  iatally  while  e^rts  arc  making  to  relieve  the  afiectimi 
considered  merely  as  a  looal  one.  In  botli  tlie  one  and  the  other 
the  aflfection  of  the  part,  is  buta  syn^tom  of  tlie  general  disease. 
The  part  is  no  doubt  aiiected,  but  the  a£fection  depends  on  the 
ttune  cause  with  the  other  symptoms,  and  stands  or  fidk  with 
tbem*  The  treatment  therefore  of  these  cases  b  the.  same  wi^i 
that  of  autumnal  fever  in  general.  I  have  not  room  to  state  facts 
here  to  establish  this  view  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  these 
afiections,  but  state  as  the  result  of  my  observation  and  experi^ 
ence  that  these  and  all  similar  local  affections,  during  the  season 
of  epidemic  diseases,  are  to  be  most  successfully  treated  as  cases 
of  autumnal  fever. 

There  are  some  other  symptoms  which  occur  in  fevers  of 
low  grade.  Fevers  of  the  lowest  grade  of  action  are  success* 
fiilly  treated  in  the  same  way,  except  that  bleeding  is  not  admissi- 
Ue,  and  that  instead  of  tlie  affii^ion  of  cold  water,  that  of  warm 
or  tepid  water  should  be  used.  Cathartics  are  tlie  main  de- 
pendance;  and  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  vecy  weak  and 
quick,  tiiose  cathartics  which  produce  di^arges  of  considerable 
consistence  are  more  especially  necessary.  Such  cathartics  are 
eonsiderably  stinuilant :  it  is  however  sometimes  proper,  and  even 
occasionally  necessary,  to  use  stimulants  with  the  cathartics;  but 
rarely  after  dark-coloured  conFistent  passages  have  been  procu* 
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red.    There  is  not  a  symptom  belonging  to  these  low*  feveiB  "whu  u 
16  not  carried  oiThy  such  cathartics. 

In  the  year  1 806  I  had  a  patient  in  a  low  fever,  with  delirium, 
subsultus  tendinum,  &c.  whose  life  was  by  his  friends  despaired 
ofy  but  under  the  daily  operation  of  mercurial  catliartf  c  pills,  he 
discharged  black  bilious  matter,  and  recovered  perfectly  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  without  any  other  medicine  than  occaaionally  an 
opiate  with  vol.  alkali* 

In  the  year  1 808 1  had  a  patient  lying  much  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, who  was*  however  excessively  weak,  and  lay  attennptiiig  to 
pick  off  spots  which  he  supposed  he  saw  on  the  bedclothes*  He 
was  taking  mercurial ^rathartics  every  day  and  discharging  black 
matter,  when  he  was  one  day  visited  by  an  elder  physician,  vHio 
advised  that  the  cathartics  had  been  carried  too  far  and  that  he 
should  take  bark  and  Wine.  He  however  i^ontinued  the  cathar- 
tics and  recovered  without  bark. 

In  the  year  1816  1  was  desired  to  visit  a  patici^t  of  twelve  years 
of  age  who  was  very  ill:  there  was  another  of  about  the  same 
age  lying  in  the  room,  who  was  not  very  ill,  and  whom  the  ibmiiy 
undertook  .to  manage.  On  the  second  day  however  she  likewise 
was  put  under  my  care.  The  one  first  mentioned  took  a  cathar^ 
tic  every  day  without  any  objection  from  the  family,  it  being  ad- 
mitted that  she  was  dangerously  ill  5  and  in  twelve  days  without 
any  other  medicine  she  was  entirely  well. 

The  other  took  a  cathartic  two  mornings,  and  was  so  much 
better  on  the  third  that  the  family  declined  giving  her  any  thim» 
more.      She  was  sitting  up,  but   could  not  eat.    Chi  the  next 
monung  she  was  on  the  bed  again,  and  on  the  morning  following 
was  compelled  to  return  to  taking  medicine.     In  two  or  three 
days  she  was  again  sitting  up,  and  the  family  again  considered 
medicine  unnecessary.     In  two  days  more  she  was  conq[>clled  to 
be£;in  agjiin.     By  this  time  however  she  had  become  seriously  ilL 
She  continued  taking  mercurial  cathartics  alone,  the  dischaig^ 
beiiig  excessively  fetid.     Not  bearing  in  mind  that  their  own  in- 
teriK)sition   had  been  the  cause  of  the  length  of  her  illness  and 
fearing  she  would  die,  the  family  at  length  desired  the  aid  of  a 
physician,  q  relative  of  theirs,  in  consultation.    He,  using  huh 
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guftge  very  common  on  such  occasions,  observed  that  Ac  practice 
had  beeii  very  proper,  but  that  a?  she  was  in  a  typhous  state,  the 
cathartics  should  belaid  aside  and  she  should  be  stimulated.  As 
the  whole  party  were  now  opposed  to  my  views,  and  particularly 
as  it  hud  been  frequently  declared  by  neighbouring  physicians 
that  continued  purging  was  not  necessary  even  in  fevers  of  con- 
siderable action,  and  that  in  these  fevers,  on  their  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  writers  of  high  authority,  bark,  &c,  were  proper, 
1  was  well  satisfied  that  the  point  should  be  fairly  tfested.     The 
patient  was  therefbre,  under  my  direction,  most  faithfully  stimu- 
lated with  brandy,  wine,  bark,  blistering  plaisters,  &c.  for  a  week. 
She  commenced  this  course  weak%nd  low  enough;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  time  mentioned  sh/e  was  decidedly  weaker  and  lower; 
and  her  death  was  pronounced  to  be  inevitable.     In  this  state  of 
things  I  protested  against  pursuing  the  stimulating  plan  any  lon- 
ger, and,  no  objection  being  made,  1  returned  to  the  cathartic  plaa 
of  treatment.     She  took  a  dose  of  r^iubarb  and  calomel  ever^ 
morning,  sufficient  to  operate  two  or  three  times  until  she  per- 
fectly recovered.     She  took  nothing  else  except  an*  anodyne  occa- 
sionally at  bed  time.     It  is  wo^th  while  to  observe  that  these  were 
the  first  patients  I  had  in  that  family,  and  that  I  never  had  such 
difficulty  in  families  in  which  the  practice  had  been  followed. 
-  The  good  effects  silenced  all  opposition. 

In  the  same  year  I  had  nine  patients  in  one  family.  The  mas- 
ter had  a  high  fever,  was  bled  several  ^times,  pui^ed  freely  and 
recovered.  All  the  rest  but  one  had  fiver  of  ordinary  grade, 
requiring  cathartics  without  bleeding,  and  recovered.  The  one 
excepted  had  a  weak,  quick,  soft  pulse,  moderate  heat  of  the 
akin,  mild  delirium  and  subsultus  tendinum.  Continued  mercu- 
rial cathartics  cured  him  also.  '  One  morning  he  was  more  deli- 
rious and  had  more  subsultus  tendinum  and  tremor  than  the  day 
before.  Having  had  n^y  mind  much  engaged  about  this  time,  at 
above  intimated,  inspecting  the  propriety  of  purging  in  these 
cases,  I  was  very  attentive  to  the  effect  of  every  dose.  Finding 
him  with  an  increase  of  what  are  called  nervous  s^inptoms  or 
symptoms  of  typhus,  I  was  silting  observing  him  and  reflecting 
on  his  ca^e,  when  his  mistress  came  in  and  said  that  she  had  ne- 
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glected  giving  lum  the  last  dose  of  medicine  left  for  him.  Thit 
information  settled  (he  point,  and  the  cathartics  were  continued 
daily  until  he  was  perfectly  well.     He  took  nothing  else. 

A  gentleman,  in  1821,  consulted  me  respecting  his -brother 
who  lived  so  far  off  that  I  declined  visiting  him.  He  however 
undertook  to  giveme  daily  information  of  bis  situation.  He  bad 
been  ill  for  some  days  and  had  been  taking  calomel  and  opium. 
He  lay  in  a  comatose  state,  with  a  weak  quick  pulse.  Some 
pilk  of  calomel,  scammony  and  camphor  were  sent^  with  direc- 
tions to  give  him  four  every  two  hours,  until  they  should  operate. 
Such  were  his  brother^s  fears  from  a  practice  so  different  from 
that  which  had  been  followad  before,  tliat  he  only  ventured  to 
give  him  twopills  at  a  time*  He  tpok  several  doees  before  tbey 
operated.  The  discharge  was  copious  au4  black.  He  inuxiedi<^ 
ately  after  the  first  passage  recovei?cd  from  the  stupor,  and  con- 
versed with  considerable  animation.  The  mercurial  cathailies> 
were  continued  daily  and  he  perfectly  recovered. 

In  the  present  summer,  a  negro  girl,  thirteen  yeara  of  age,  had 
a  black  tongue,  delirium,  hurried  noanner  and  respiration,  anxious* 
countenance,  pain  in  the  right  sid%en  full  inspiration^  dry  cou^V 
excessive  soreness  of  the  epigadtrium,  a  pulse  quick  and  varying 
in  force  very  much  in  the  course  of  the  day;  she  was  soroetitnes 
hot  and  sometimes  so  cold  as  to  require  hot  applications  to  her  • 
abdomen  and  extreouties ;  she  had  such  a  disposition  to  watery 
passages  that  a  small  proportion  of  ipecacuana  or  of  rhubarb  with 
the  calomel,  made  them  very  much  so.     Calomel  alone,  in  doses 
of  half  a  scruple,  tiiree  or  four  times  a  day,  rendered  the  dis- 
charges more  consistent.    After  continuing  this  for  several  days^ 
she  took  aloes  and  calomel,  of  each  ten  grains,  three  or  four  times 
in  twenty  four  hours,  the  rule  being  to  repeat  the  dose  everjr 
three  or  foar  hours  until  the  effect  was  produced.    She>c<mtin<ied 
this  prescriptkin  fof  a  week.     The  passages  became  more  and 
more  consistent,  were  black  for  several  days,  then  green  with  a 
mixture  of  yellow,  and  finally  yellow.     She  manifestly  mended 
every  day.    When  she  began,  it  was  necessary  to  use  hot  applica* 
tions  to  the  feet  &c.  once  or  twice  a-day :  in  a  few  days  this  was. 
forgotten;    she  acquired  composure;  ttie  delirium  disappeared^ 
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Vtkso  the  hurried  respiration,  the  pain  on  inspiration  and  the  cough, 
the  soreness  of  the  epigastrium,  the  hlackness  of  the  tongae,  and 
she  had  a  great  appetite.  She  took  no  other  medicine  and  used  no 
blistering  plaister. 

In  diese  low  fevers  hsemorriiages  from  the  stomach  and  howels, 
with  petechia  on  the  skin,  are  not  unfrequent.  These  dischar- 
ges sometinaes  appear  in  the  commeoccment  of  the  attack,  some- 
times in  the  course  of  it:  they  are  often,  perhaps  generally  ac- 
companied by  purple  spots  on  almost  every  part  of  the  surface. 
Some  o^  these  arc  of  a  light  purple  colour;  others  of  all  the 
difiercnt  shades  to  a  deep  purple.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and  of 
various  shapes.  When  the  cuticle  ijs  broken  over  one  of  the 
deep  purple  spots,  black  blood  sometimes  exudes. 

These  discharges  from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  I  believe  to  be 
the  efiect  of  congestion  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava 
an<l  the  neighbouring  bnmches,  because  they  almost  invariably 
occur,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  when  the  pulse  is  weak, 
and  are  often  great  when  the  temperature  of  the  surface  is  redil* 
ced  and  the  patient  is  pale ;  which  indicate  weakened  action  of  the 
heart  and  consequently  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava, 
fee.  It  is  believed  that  they  proceed  from  the  liver,  because  the 
blood  is  just  such  as  is  contained  in  that  viscus;  because  the  secre* 
-  tory  vessels  of  the  liver  are  naturally  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  gland,  as  is  shown  by  the  free  communication  between  the 
bile-ducts  and  the  vena  portae  by  injection;  because  the  secretory 
vcsselsof  the  liver,  bdng. veins,  are  more  easily  dilatable  than 
those  of  the  glands  on 'the  suf&ce  of  the  stomach  and  bdwels, 
and  therefore  more  readily  suffer  the  blood  to  pass;  and  be- 
cause when  black  blood  is  passing,  there  is  little  or  no  discharge 
of  the  common  kinds  from  the  bile-ducts,  and  when  the  common 
bilious  discharges  return^  or  are  restored,  the  Ascharge  of  blood 
alone  ceases. 

Under  thk  conviction  I  determined  near  seven  years  ago  to  try 
Ae  efficacy  of  such  cathartics  as  those  above  mentioned,  in  hx- 
i^onrhages  firom  the  stomach  and  beweb ;  and  such  has  been  the  re- 
mil  that  I  rely  with  entire  confidence  on  the  useof  these  medicine* 
alone^  in  all  such  cases. 
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I  have  a  minute  of  one  case  cured  by  cathartics  in  1 822.  Du- 
ring the  autumnal  epidemic  of  1 823,  I  hadseveral  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  discharge  of  black  blood  from  the  bowels,  with  pur- 
ple spots  on  the  skin  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  some  as  sooaU 
as  a  grain  of  wheat  and  others  nearly  a&  large  as  a  dollar*  In 
these  cases  the  cathartic  pills  above  mentioned  were  given  so  as 
to  operate  on  the  bowels,  without  any  other  medicine  whatever, 
with  the  best  effect.  One  of  these  cases  only  terminated  in  death: 
a  child  had  been  passing  blood  profusely  for  a  week  w^hen  I  vi- 
sited it,  and  was  almost  gone ;  the  purple  spots  were  some  of  them 
as  large  as  a  dollar.  No  effort  was  made  to  save  it,  as  the  atten- 
dants had  despaired  of  its  living. 

In  every  autumnal  season  since  1823,  excepting  that  of  1S27 
which  was  remarkably  cool  and  healthy,  similar  cases  have  oc- 
curred in  my  practice;  and  whether  the  haemorrhage  appeared 
before  any  medicine  was  administered,  which  was  generally  the 
case,  or  during  the  administi'ation  of  mercurial  catlmrtic&»  tbe«e 
medicines  alone  were  administered  as  being  the  best  means  of  re- 
ducing that  congesti9n  or  accumulation  in  the  vena  cava  and  its 
branches,  of  which  the  haemorrhage  is  the  effect. 

The  only  exceptiop  to  this  was  the  employment  of  a  blistering 
plaister  in  one  case,  which  produced  no  visible  effect.  The  result 
on  the  whole  is  as  follows.  Not  taking  into  consideration  the 
child  above  mentioned,  for  whom  nothing  was  done,  in  evciy 
instance  the  haemorrhage  disappeared  while  taking  the  medicine. 
Four  of  these  patients  however,  died,  notwithstanding.  A  wo- 
man with  such  discharges  from  the  bowels,  took  cathartics  to 
a  considerable  extent,  but  witliout  the  slightest  effect  in  prodoc- 
ing  proper  discharges  \  she  and  her  sifter  were  both  ill  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  room;  the  sister  had  no  haemorrhage ;  ca- 
thartics had  not  the  desired  effect  on  the  bowels  of  either;  but 
during  the  time  in  which  they  were  daily  administered,  the  has- 
morrhage  lessened  and  disappeared,  so  as  to  bring  the  cases  to  a 
nearer  resemblance  than  at  first.  As  the  cathartics  had  no  efiect 
in  either  case,  I  predicted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Stribling,  of  Freder- 
ick county,  Virginia,  who  visited  them  with  me  on  the  fourth  day, 
the  death  of  both,  resting  solely  on  the  single  circumstance  <^  there 
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Wing  no  operation  whatever*  They  were  at  that  time  able  to 
rise  and  sit  up  in  bed,  or  to  get  out  of  bed  without  help.  They 
both  -died  within  four  days,  without  having  had  a  single  bilious 
discharge. 

In  three  ot&er  cases  hseoiorrhage  appeared  in  the  course  of 
the  treatment*  The  cathartics  were  continued  notwithstanding 
and  the  discharge  of  Uood  ceased  in  all  of  them;  and  the  pa* 
Uents  died  some  time  ailcrwards,  through  gn>ss  neglect  of  diiec- 
tipns,  one  of  them  by  excessive  eating  during  convatescence. 
Some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  patients  recovered  were  very 
remarkable*  A  young  woman  about  twenty  years  of  age  had 
the  autumnal  fever  about  tlje  last  of  July  and  first  of  August 
1B24.  While*  recovering  slowly,  in  consequence  of  unwilling- 
ness to  take  sufficient  medicine,  she  was  affected  with  an  unusual 
tremor  of  the  hands.  On  the  6th  of  August  she  had  a  discharge 
of  dark  blood  from  the  -nose  and  mouth.  Ailer  spitting  out  the 
blood  as  completely  as  possible,  it  could  be  seen  to  flow  into  th^ 
mouth  and  moisten  the  whole  surface,  precisely  as  the  saliva 
does.  She  took  two  cathartic  powders.  On  the  second  day  I 
found  the  medicine  had  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  bowels;  the 
haemorrhage  had  increased;  a  number  of  irregular  purple  spots 
of  different  sizes  had  appeared  on  ber  face  and  neck.  Sbe  was 
very  cold  and  pale.  A  blistering  plaister  was  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Slic  took  in  the  day  and  night  four  large  ca- 
thartic powders.  On  the  thiid  day  I  found  the  medicine  had  ope- 
rated but  slightly.  The  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  and  mouth 
continued,  but  was  not  as  free  as  it  had  been:  the  discharges 
from  the  boiy^els  were  entirely  of  blood,  black  and  fluid.  She 
was  in  a  cold  sweat,  with  a  low  pulse;  During  the  day  and  night 
she  took  more  than  a  drachm  of  sc£(mmony  and  more  than  two 
drachms  of  jalap  and  as  much  aloes,  niade  into  fifty-two  pills. 

On  the  fourth  day  I  found  that  siic  had  vomited  twice  in  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  Imd  had  a  very  offensive  passage,  mixed 
with  blood.  She  was  still  cold,  pale,  bathed  in  sweat,  with  a 
weak  pulse,  and  lay  on  a  very  hot  day  wrapped  in  a  very  large 
thick  blanket.  I  left  for  her  forty-eight  pills,  of  aloes,  rhubarb, 
and scamnoony,  of  each  four  scruples;  ibiir  to  be  taken  eveij 
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houn  A  sirfall  blistering  plaister  was  applied  to  each  leg.  In 
this  situation  I  was  compelled  to  leave  her  aH  day ;  btat  she  was 
nursed  by  ladies  on  whdm  I  could  completely  rely  for  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  directions.  ,  On  arriving  at  the  house  in  the  everang 
almost  afraid  to  inquire  about  her,  I  was  greatly  rdieved  by  find- 
ing her  much  better.  The  medicine  had  operattd  well  four 
times;  the  passages  were  of  a  dark  colour  with  little  or  no  blood. 
She  had  discharged  no  blood  from  the  mouth  since  morning;  the 
skin  had  become  warm  and  dry.  The  blistoring  plaisters  had 
drawn  indiflbrently  on  one  leg  and  well  on  the  other.  It  may  be 
observed  that  she  had  a  blistering  plaister  on  the  second  day  also^ 
but  the  haemorrhage  continued.  The  medicine  had  not  operated ; 
on  this  day  it  had  operated  well,  and  the  hasmorrhage  ceased. 
This  moreover  was  the  only  case  in  which  blistering  was  ennpk>)- 
ed  in  the  last  seven  seasons.  Twenty-eight  pills  of  the  same  kind 
were  left  to  be  taken  in  the  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  found  the  operation  had  been  freo;  the  pas- 
sages not  so  dark.  She  looked  much  better.  She  took  in  the 
course  of  the  day  twenty-four  pills  of  the  same  kind.  She  cof> 
tinned  to  take  the  cathartic  medicines  every  day,  ia  sufficient 
quantity  to  operate  well,  and  in  eleven  days  she  recovered.  She 
took  no  other  medicine.  During  the  last  ten  days  she  vras  once 
bled.  This  was  the  only  case  in  which  the  patient  wus  blistered, 
and  it  was  done  in  order  to  avoid  blame  if  she  should  ^e,  as  was 
expected,  and  not  from  any  l^elief  of  the  value  of  the  rcniedj. 
From  all  my  experience  I  was  persuaded  that  she  would  recover 
if  dark  and  copious  passages  could  be  procured ;  and  tliat  without 
them  she  would  die. 

A  young  man  who  had  the  fever  in  1824,  while  using  mercu- 
rial cathartics  with  the  usual  effect  of  discharging  bilious  matter, 
with  evident  advantage,  began  to  pass  black  blood  in  considera- 
ble quantitrjr.  His  family  was  alarmed  and  requested  me  to  visit 
him.  When  I  arrived  his  physician  was  about  giving  him  an 
opiate  with  a  view  to  check  the  discharge.  He  was  stnxigly 
urged  to  go  on  with  his  first  plan,  cff  evacuating:  he  did  so,  and 
the  patient  recovered  without  difficulty,  andliis  health  was  ann- 
sually  good  for  some  time  after. 
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Uterine  haemorrhage  is  not  an  nDCommon  occurrence  in  scYcre 
autumnal  epidemics.  In  women  not  pregnant  it  is  most  apt  to 
occur  if  the  attack  of  fever  be  within  a  few  days  after  the  period- 
ical discharge  has  ceased.  In  them  it  is  no  disadvantage.  In 
pregnant  women  there  is  such  a  disposition  to  hsemorrhage  in 
epidemic  seasons,  that  abortion  is  a  conunon  occurrence  in  severe 
attacks. 

There  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in  administering  the  cathartic 
medicines  above  mentioned,  in  consequejice  of  these  haemorrhages. 
I  had  long  ago  ascertained  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of 
pregnancy  to  render  cathartics  improper.  In  1819  I  was  called 
to  see  a  lady  said  to  have  been  in  labour  three  days.  I  found  her 
suflering  very  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  with  considerable  in- 
tervals of  ease.  The  p«iin  was  accompanied  by  severe  straining, 
and  the  head  of  the  child  was  in  consequence  forced  down  pretty 
low,  but  the  OS  tincae  was  not  at  all  dilated.  The  pain  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  straining  was  accompanied 
by  an  expression  of  uneasiness  in  the  countenance,  such  as  is 
produced  by  a  griping.  I  judged  the  afiectton  to  be  a  bilious 
colic,  and  gave  her  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  which  operated  well, 
discharged  deep  green  bile  and  entirely  relieved  her  for  several 
hours.  The  mercurial  cathartics  were  actively  einployed  for 
ihreie  days,  when  she  was  perfectly  relieved  and  dismissed  her 
midwife.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  however,  she  was  delivered 
after  a  very  short  labour  from  which  she  recovered  well. 

This  has  long  been  my  practice  ia  pregnant  women  requiring 
the  use  of  cathartics:  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  dieae 
medkines  are  the  best  that  can  be  given  in  haemorrhages,  it  was 
concluded  that  in  the  haemorrhages  of  pregnant  women  they 
must  be  equally  beneficial.  In  the  space  allotted  to  this  essay  there 
is  not  room  to  enlarge  on  this  subject.  In  the  work  above  refer- 
iled  to,  ample  evidence  is  ottered  of  the  perfect  safety  of  cathaj^ 
tics  in  these  cases,  and  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them.* 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  active  cathartics,  such  as  are  above  de- 
scribed, are  efiectual  in  removing  uterine  haemorrhages,  vbe- 


•  Pathology  and  Thenij>cutics,  paragraphs  2127.  2169. 
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ther  in  the  impregnated  or  the  unimpregnated  state,  whether  the 
patient  have  fever  or  not,  For  near  seven  years  I  have  given 
nothing  else,  and  have  uniformly  found  them  successful  in  a  vvtj 
remarkable  degre3. 

The  difficulties  frequently  in  the  way  of  effecting  the  great  ob- 
ject in  aH  autumnal  fevers,  a  free  evacuation  from  the  biliair 
ducts,  are  now  to  be  mentioned.     These  are  a  great  dispositioD 
to  serous  discharges  from  the  bowels,  sometimes  without  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicine,  and  sometimes  in  "consequence  of  if; 
difficulty  of  operating  upon  the  bowels,  apparently  arising  frora 
insensibUity  to  the  action  of  medicines;  and  extreme  irritubilitj 
of  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  which  almost  every  siedicioe 
is  rejected  as  soon  as  swallowed. 

The  disposition '  to  serous  discharges  is  readil)'  overcome  by 
the  use  of  calomel  and  aloes,  or  calomel  alone.     By  the  additiou 
of  aloes  less  calomel  is  required  to  effect  the  purpose,  or  it  is  ef- 
fected in  a  shorter  time.     The  combination  is  usually  given  in  the 
form  of  a  pill;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  sometimes  rejected 
by  the  stomach.  '  This  may  often  be  remedied  by  adminiVteri/ig 
it  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which,  as  the  dose  is  smaU,  may  be 
taken  in  jelly  or  any  thingof  similar  consistence;  not  mixing  it,  on 
account  of  the  nauseous  taste,  but  laying  the  powder  on  a  small 
portion  of  jelly,  and  covering  it  with  another.     If  this  be  reject- 
ed, the  dependance  is  op  calomel  alone,  and  it  is  one  that  wiJl  nol 
foil.     Ten  grains  of  calomel  with  or  without  aloes,  two,  three  or 
four  times  a-day  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  will  in  a 
day  or  two  produce  a  marked  effect  on  the  discharges:  tbey  will 
become  darker  and  more  consistent.     There  is  almost  no  danger 
of  exciting  ptyalism  during  the  continuance  of  the  thin  discbarges, 
and  therefore  there  ou'^ht  to  be  no  hesitation  in  administering  the 
calomel  until  dark  ard  consistent  discharges  are  obtained.     If  the 
case  is  urgent,  from  a  scruple  to  a  draclim  should  be  given  al 
once,  in  order  to  o!)tain  the  desired  effect  as  speedily  as  pos^bk, 
and  repeated  accordi  ng  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.   1  have  known 
physicians  who  would  not  hesitate  to  give  a  patient  ten  greiu 
three  or  four  limes  a  dav  for  one  or  more  davs,  but  were  unwil- 
ling  to  give  more  than  ten,  and  under  any  circumstances  wooM 
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not  consent  to  give  nnore  than  a  scruple,  at  once.  It  is  obvious, 
tiow^ever,  that  iialf  a  drachm  given  at  one  dose  will  not  have  anj 
more  efiect  in  exciting  ptyalism,  than  if  it  be  given  in  three  doses 
in  the  course  of  the  day:  it  will  moreover  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  producing  its  cathartic  efiect,  when  given  at  once  than  in 
several  portions  at  diiierent  times.  If  therefore  it  be  ascertained 
by  trial,  that  the  patient  requires  three  doses  a-daj  to  produce 
discharges  from  fte  biliary  ducts,  it  is  at  least  as  safe  to  give  the 
Mrhole  at  once. 

I  visited  a  patient,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  consultation 
i^ith  a  neighbouring  physician,  who  had  abundant  watery  passa* 
ges.     He  had  taken  a  scruple  of  calomel  with  a  little  ipecacuana, 
and  a  dose  of  .calomel  alone  before  his  physician  was  called  in. 
I  urged  the  continuance  of  the  latter  without  addition.    He  took 
a  scruple  three  times  a-day  for  two  days.     No  alteration  having 
taken  place,  which  was  very  unusual,  a  change  of  the  medicine 
was  strongly  urged;  and  the  phyisician  and  the  mother  insisted 
that  no  such  change  of  the  appearance  of  the  discharges  as  was 
^ticipated,  would  ever  take  place.    The  calomel  however  was 
giv^n  that  night,  and  next  morning  the  dischai^es  were  consis- 
tent, green,  and  copious.    It  was  so  managed  notwithstanding, 
before  I  visited  him,  as  to  reduce  the  morning  dose  to  half  the 
quantity,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  day  the  discharges  had  again 
become  watery.     The  plan  of  treatment  once  broken  into,  was 
not  resumed,  and,  as  I  predicted  at  the  moment,  he  died,  in  about 
thirty  hours. 

This  was  in  very  hot  weather.  Soon  afterwards  a  girl  of  nine 
years  of  age  was  attacked  in  a  similar  manner,  and  became  a  pa- 
tieiitof  mine.  She  took  immediately  hdlf  a  scruple  of  calomel 
and  repeated  it  every  hour  until  the  discharges  became  black  and 
consistent  She  took  .five  doses:  so  considerable  a  quantity  of 
calomel  was  given  under  apprehensions  of  a  result  similar  to  the 
preceding  one:  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^J  ^^^i*  the  discharges  became  black 
and-consistent,  a  mixture  of  rhubarb  and  calcined  magnesia,  of 
each  ten  grains,  was  substituted  for  the  calomel,  in  hopes  it  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  up;  It  succeeded  very  well, 
and  she  took  two  more  such  doses  in  the  following  days,  and  spec* 
djly  recovered. 
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Children  take  pills  badly,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  ^r. 
them  aloes,  which  cannot  well  be  given  in  any  other  form  on  a 
count  of  the  taste.  I  have  very  rarely  used  magneaa,  eveo  .^ 
the  small  quantity  above  mentioned,  in  such  cases.  In  georni 
rhubarb  alone  has  been  preferred  when  the  quantity  of  caJimc. 
previously  used  has  been  considerable ;  if  not,  rhubarb  and  caU 
mel.  Sometimes  I  have  however,  found  it  necqssaiy  to  give  ha 
aloes  in  powder  with  the  rhubarb;  and  i^ould  alwaj^  prefer giv 
ing  that  medicine  when  the  calomel  is  omitted,  if  tbey  can  ta^ 
pills. 

With  regard  to  patients  in  general,  as  soon  as  the  evacuato 
become  consist^it,  and  are  not  followed  by  thin  discharges  is 
the  after^partofthe  day,  the  pills  of  aloes,  rhubarb  andcakmvi 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  latter  alone.'  If  the  discharges  agaii 
become  thin,  the  rhubarb  should  be  left  out.  If  after  a  few  daji 
this  prescription  is  found  to  be  not  si^ciently  active  *m  the  cod- 
mon  dose,  and  the  patient  be  unwilling  to  take  a  larger  odc,  it  viii 
be  necessary  to  substitute  jalap  or  scammony  for  the  rhubaib:  the 
former  however  is  preferable.  If  the  patient  prefer  the  htter,  as 
he  advanced  to  a  healthy  state  it  will  often  be  found  too  active, 
and  he  dioald  return  to  the  rhubarb  and  aloes,  with  orwitboat 
calomel  according  to  circumstances.  These  medicines  haB§ 
continued  so  as  to  produce  two  copious  consistent  passageseveij 
day,  the  patient  will  mpidly  recover  widiout  any  o^enoediooi* 

Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  bowels  discover  great  id* 
sensibility  to  the  action  of  such  medicines  as  are  bestadapieo^ 
produce  discharges  from  the  biliary  ducts.  In  every  epidcfl^^^ 
we  occasionally  meet  with  them;  and  the  difficulty  tbeoceBn- 
ising,  fomiB  a  principal  feature  of  some  epidemics. 

Simple  difficulty  of  operating  on  the  bowels  can,  periwp^ 
every  instance,  be  overcome:  but  it  sometimes  requires  >^'J 
strenuous  and  persevering  efibrts*  In  such  cases  the  ps°^ 
Aeald,  as  soon  as  his  sitaatioa  is  discovcured,  lose  blqod  if  the  pw^ 
admit  of  it,  take  a  fuH  dose  of  calomel,  and  every  hour  ort«« 
afterwaids  half  a  dosen  piils  of  aloes  and  jalap  or  scanoMM^* 
The  more  the  patient  can  take  the  better;  for  this  reason?  tW 
the  extent  of  tiie  difficulty  is  not  known,  and,  the  patient  t^^ 
in  danger,  it  cannot  be  determined  what  is  to  b«  the  w*" 
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l:uxn,  antil  an  operation  is  eflected.    In  such  a  case,  die  patient 
a  near  relative,  of  great  importance  to  his  connexions,  taken  very 
ill  in  an  epidemic  season  of  which  the  difficulty  in  question  was 
the  principal  feature,  was  bled  and  Xxnck  a  dozen  pills  at  once,  of 
^oe%  jalap  and  calomel:  finding  next  morning,  that  the  medi- 
cine had   not  operated,  it  was  evident  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 
He  took  twelve  pills  every  hour  until  he  had  taken  sixty,  when 
they  operated  copiously  several  times.    The  difficulty  continued 
great  throughout  and  the  quantity  of  medicine  necessary  to  ope- 
rate, gradually  declined,  in  ten  days,  to  two  dozen  pills  in  the 
day:  and.  for  three  weeks  afterwards  he  averaged  two  dozen 
a-day.     It  is  obvious  in  this  case,  which  ended  well,  that  if  the 
patient  had  commenced  with  what  might  be  considered  in  com- 
mon a  full  dose  of  the  pills,  and  had  repeated  it  even  twice  in  the 
day,  that  dajs  would  have  elapsed  before  the  quantity  found  ne» 
cessary  to  operate,  could  have  been  taken.    Further,  that  the  six 
dozen  pills  it  was  found,  on  trial,  necessaiy  to  operate,  would  not 
have  acted  if  given  in  smaller  doses  and  at  longer  intervals.    The 
common  rate  of  administering  wouldthcrefore,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, have  foiled  to  save  this  patient. 

This  plan  is  effectual  and  safe.  It  is  safe,  because  if  the  case 
turn  out  less  obstinate  than  was  feared,  «is  soon  as  the  difficulty  is 
overcome?  we  can  stop  without  any  apprehension  of  an  exces* 
fiive  and  exhausting  discharge,  as  readily  occurs  from  the  use  of 
those  medicines  which  produce  watery  passages;  and  if  it  prove 
very  obstinate,  we  have  lost  no  time,  but  are  exerting  ourselves  in 
a  way  that  is  almost  sure  to  succeed.   Indeed  I  have  never  known 

it  fail. 

In  a  series  of  epidemics  from  1832f  to  1836  inclusive,  fruitfol 
of  these  cases,  this  prescription  never  foiled  when  the  medicine 
was  retained.  It  sometimes  however,  requires  considerable  re- 
solution to  persevere,  as  the  following  case  shows.  A  gentleman 
in  1 826,  very  ill,  was  attended  by  my  friend  Dr.  McGuire  o(  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  who,  aware  of  fliis  feature  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  commenced  very  actively.  The  medicine,  however, 
foiled  entirely.  His  great  anxiety  for  his  friend  induced  him  to 
Request  me  to  visit  him.    We  agreed  entirely  and  gave  him  van- 
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ous  medicines  in  great  quantity,  for  three  dajs  without  eSec 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difficulty  by  the  fact  that  b 
took  in  one  night  five  drachms  of  scaunmony.     On  the  fiAh  moa 
ing,  some  of  the  friends  under  great  alarm,  urged  the  use  of  mili^ 
er  medicines.     Too  much  had  been  already  yielded,  and  tin^ 
had  been  lost  in  trying  every  thing  that  was  thought  likely  toef 
feet  the  object.     Magnesia  and  rhubarb,  oil  and  infusioD  of  seooa 
had  passed  unchanged  through  his  bowels.     We  therefore  agrcti! 
to  tell  the  patient  that  nothing  but  a  determined  efibrt  oo  his  pan. 
to  swallow  whatever  was  given  him,  offS^red  any  prospect  of  sav^ 
ty.     He  commenced  without  delay  and  took  six  pills  of  aJoe^ 
scammony  and  rhubarb,  ten  grains  of  each,  every  hour,  night  anc 
day.     On  the  third  day  the  medicine  operated  and  the  discbir- 
ges  were  bilious.     In  this  time  he  took  a  dose  or  two  of  calomel  ia 
addition  to  the  pills.     The  necessity  of  continuing  the  medm 
did  notecase;  but  the  quantity  necessary  to  operate  graduallr 
declined,  until  in  a  fortnight  two  or  three  pills  produced  as  md 
effect  as  ten  or  twelve  dozen  had  at  a  former  period.    He  recoT- 
ered  perfectly  in  a  short  time. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumnal  season  of  1826,  so  laany  cases 
of  this  kind  occurred  as  to  stimulate-  every  one  engaged  io  the 
practice  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  liis  faculties,  in  order  to  accofo- 
plish  that  which  all  admitted  to  be  essential,  biliopevacoa- 
tions.  Every  cathartic  medicine  and  various  combinatioDs  ffen 
tried.  It  is  certain  that  those  who  relied  on  saline  medicioes  ai» 
infusion  of  senna,  &c.  were  particularly  unfortunate  w  tbc  ter- 
mination  of  their  cases.  Oil  passed  unaltered.  Infusion  of 
senna  did  the  same.  lUmbarb  and  calcined  magnesia  p^ 
off  with  the  precise  appearance  ttiat  would  be  observed  odum^^ 
water  and  those  medicines  together,  viz.  a  wateiy  red  fluirf^" 
a  white  sediment  Gamboge  and  calomel  purged  the  pa^^^ 
excessively  and  produced  alarming  exhaustion*  Jalap  aJooc  sac- 
ceeded  when  the  patiei^t  could  retain  it  in  lai^  quantities.  u> 
two  cases  in  the  preceding  year  it  passed  through  the  bo^'^ 
unaltered.  The  conviction  of  the  sure  dependance  to  be  f^^ 
in  the  pills  of  aloes  with  jalap  or  scammony,  was  the  resufto*  ex- 
perience gained  in  1 826  and  subsequently,  and  they  wei«  ^' 
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relicsdi   <m  in  these  two  cases,  altfaoij^b  they  were  used  amoDg 
other  medkioes.  Jidap  was  the  medicine  relied  on,  and  foiled,  as 
«ibave  mentioned,  entirely  and  the  patients  both  died.  Scammoiiy 
succeeded  in  the  cases  in  which  it  was  relied  on  entirely,  if  the 
l^tient  could  retain  it;  but  it  was  not.  used  often  enough  to  de- 
cide the  point,  whether  it  would  not  sometimes  pass  unaltered. 
Tbe  pitis  themselves  were  sometimes  seen  among  the  dischai^es ; 
but  that  is  the  case  ^en  they  succeed  veQr  well.    They  have 
neVer  been  known  as  o&ers  above  mentioned  to  pass  off  alone; 
but  have  eventually  succeeded  in  producing  bilious  dischai^es 
m  every  case  in  which  they  were  retained. 

The  diird  difficulty  mentioned  as  frequently  encountered  in  the 
treatment  of  autumnal  diseases,  is  irritability  of  the  stomach,  in 
consequence  ofwhich  most  medicines  are  rejected  a|id  have  no 
epportunity  of  operating  on  the  bowels.  In  some  cases  there  are 
incessant  and  violent  etibrts  to  vomit  for  days  tc^ther,  or  even 
until  death.  Indeed  death  is  inevitable  in  this  situationTifttliee 
dischai^e  of  bilious  matter  cannot  be  efiected,  or  does  not  spcfn- 
t^aieously  occur;  and  when  this  is  abundant,  the  relief  is  most 
remarkable. 

Vnien  this  state  of  the  stomach  discovers  itself  by  the  r^ec- 
Ubn  of  the  pills  of  aloes,  rhubarb  and  calomel,  or  by  ^frequent  ef- 
forts to  v<Mnit,  it  is  best  to  take  an  effectual  step  at  once.    The 
patient  should  take  without  delay  a  large  doseof  scammony  and 
cak>mel,'or  calomel  alone  if  the  former  be  not  at  hand,  (which 
however  oi^ht  not  to  be,  when  lives-  are  placed  in  our  hands). 
it  is  better  to  do  that  at  fir^t  which  will  in  all  probability  become 
necessary  at  last,  with  the  disadvantage  of  an  increase  of  the  dis- 
disease  and  apprehensions  from  a  number  of  sms|U  and  ineffectual 
doses  retained.    This  is  a  step  I  never  have  yet  repented  taking. 
It  is  one  I  never  knew  do  harm,  and  it  scarcely  ever  fidls  to  do 
good.    As  soon  as  an  effectual  open^^on  is  e^blished,  the  irri- 
tability is,  for  the  most  part,  gone,  and  the  case  proceeds  as  others 
do,  sometimes  moderate  doses  succeeding  very^  well,  at  others 
large  doses,  being  required  for  a  considerable  time.    This  is  best 
eiemplified  by  cases. 
I  was  called  to  see  a  patient  who  had  been  making  efibrts  lo 
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vomit  for  more  than  foQr  days!  as  frequently  occars  in  these  ca?f! 
nothing  was  thrown  up.  She  had  had  no  passage  finom  the  bov- 
els.  5he  was  hied  and  took  immediately  a  scruple  of  catouiel 
and  eveiy^o  bouts  afterwards,  ten  grains  of  scamsaony.  Anil 
ing  vety  hot  water  ailone  after  the  li^dioine.  This  -operated  a 
some  hours,  the  <romiting  ceased  &£nd  the  casib  proclseded  as  usu- 
al.  This  was  a  case  in  which  nothing  had  been  giyen,  and  ther^ 
was  no  reason  from  any  circumstances  to  apprehend  an  obstinatt 
state  of  the  bowels.  In  other  cases,  from  previous  finiitless  efioit- 
to  move  the  bowels,  or  from  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 

> 

prevailing  epidemic,  we  infer  that  more  active  steps  are  oecer 
sary. 

.  In  a  case  in  which  the  stomach  was  very  irritable,  and  fnr  $e- 
'  vefal  days  effi>rts  had  been  made  to  move  the  bowels  in  vain,  tk 
patient  took  a  drachm  of  scammony  and  as  much  calomel  at  once, 
in  i^owder  mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  (which  was  preferred  tc 
8^p  because  tbelatter  would  form  with  it  a  more  adhesire  mass  • 
whereby  the  stomach  would  have  more  power  over  it,  to  reject  it); 
and  was  directed  to  drink  very  hot  water  after  it  ibr  some  time. 
It  operated  once  or  twice  in  about  twelve  hours  and  produced 
such  discharges  as  were  desired.    It  was  followed  by  scanmonj 
and  does  iu  pills  given  repeatedly  during  the  day :  at  nighty  Ae 
stomach  being  stiU  irritable  and  retaining  with  difficulty  an  mxst 
ficient  quantity  of  the  piHs,  the  same  dose  of  scammony  and  ca- 
lomel, one  drachm,  of  each,  was  given.*    In  twelve  honns  it  ope 
rated  well  several  times,  the  stomach  retained  without  diflkult) 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  scammony  and^Joes  to  operate  freely,  and 
this  medicine  alone  being  continued  day  by  day,ttie  patient  pe^    I 
fectly  and  speedily  recovered. 

Sometimes  scammony  and  calomel  is  rejected  by  die  stomach, 
and  then  the  dependance  is  on  calomel  alone.  Ilus  however  is 
not  often  the  case:  in  the  aHtunmal  season  of  1836'(a  season  so  le- 
markable,  in  Winchester  Virginia,  for  every  kind  of  difficolty  ia 
the  treatment  of  the  epidemic  fever,  that  a  good  history  of  it  would 
constitute  a  most  interesting  paper),  that  combination  was  found 
superior  to  any  oflier,  except  perhaps  the  compound  extract  of 
colocyntb  and  calomel;  and  this  extract  (it  will  be  lemembeied) 
fi  fit>m  colocyntb,  alots  and  dcammony. 
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IVlieh  it  is  foaiid  necessary  to  rely  on  calomel  alone,  it  Is  to  be 
remembered  that  .the  patient^s  life  is  staked  on  the  issue.    Time 
should  not  be  lost  in  insignificant  efforts:  every  dose  fruitlessly 
administered  renders  the  situation  of  the  patient  more  alarming, 
because  it  is  propelling  him  towards  ptyalism  (the  only  bar  to  the 
adonipistration  of  this  medicine  insufficient  quantity  to  cure  every 
autumnal  fever);  and  hereby  cmmps  the  subsequent  efiforts  of 
the  plq^ician,  through  fear  of  the  consequences*    As  much  there- 
fore should  be  given  at  once  as  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  will  sue* 
ceed ;  *and  a  judgment  should*  be  formed  from  wbat  has  already 
been  done  and  from  the  character  of  the  epidenuc    I  have  in 
these  circumstances  giyep  with  the  best  effeict'a  drachm  of  calo- 
mel*    It  produces  a.copiqus,  tenacious  or  viscid  discharge,  of  a 
deep  green  or  nearly  black  colour,  and  aflbrds  the  most  marked 
relief:  in  short,  it  producas   the  same  e£kct  in  these  despe- 
rate cases  that  a  common  dose  produces  in  a  common  case.    It 
very  frequently  happens  hotreyer  that  a  physician  will  not  ven- 
ture, as  he  terms  it,  to  give  salaige  a  dose;  but  will  not  hesitate 
mtich  to  give  ten  grains  every  two  or  three  hours  until  the  patient 
h$i6  taken  as  muclu    It  is  however  roost  evident  that  by  this  pro- 
cedure the  risk  is  incurred- without  obtaining  the  fell  benefit  of  -the 
oathartic  operation*.   It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  such  practi- 
tioners will  not  hesitate  to  persist  for  days  in  repeating  small  dosesi 
until  they  fer  exceed  the  quantify  whidi^  given  ^t  once,  would 
have  completely  succeeded;  for  it  is  Uyhe  remembered  that  one 
or  two  large  doses,  often  so  completely  remove  the  irritable  state 
of  the  stomachy  that  the  case  may  afterwards  be  managed  with- 
oat  calomel,  aloes  being  substituted  for  it  in  combination  with 
jakp^  &c« 

It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  a  patient  require  more  than  a  dosa 
or  two  of  the  size  above  mentioned  to  effect  the  object  in  view* 
It  sometimes,  however,  feils*  In  the  autumnal  season  of  1 826,  a 
robust  young  woman,  sixteen  yearaof  age,  was  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently attacked*  Being  called  immediately,  I  found  her  with  an 
uiMommonly  dark  biUbus  and  anxious  countenance,  great  sore^ 
ness  of  the  epigastrium  and  excessive  irritabilify  of  the  stomach. 
After  severed  fruitless  trials  :to  operate  on  the  boweb,  the  medl^ 
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cine  haviiig  been  thrown  up^  she  took  a  drachm  of  calomel:  as  ttsi 
did  not  operate  in  some  hours  she  took  another,  and  repealed  the 
dose  until  in  die  course  of  the  twentj-four  hours  she  had  taken 
four.    These  had  a  most  excellent  effect,  'and  I  considered  her 
safe.    The  next  day  however,  as  she  had  taken  a  lai^r  qoaotiif 
of  calomel  than  I  had  erer  given  in  a  day,  and  as  the  dBsGhargeshad 
been  very  consistent  and  black,  she  took  jalap  and  creni.  tartar 
all  days  it  had  hoi^ever  not  the  least  efiect,  and*  at  night  ^be- 
gan to  i^omit  and  threw  it  all  up*    She  then  took  ^  drachm  oi 
calomel  and  repeated  it  until  she  had  taken  fivein  the  course  of  the 
night  ar^d  morning,  with  die  same  fine  efiecf  inprodadngabmidaBt 
bilious  discharges,  and  with  remarkably  good  effect  on  the  sjinp' 
toms  generally*    Still  ro6re»uiieasy  from  apprehensions  of  ptp* 
lism,  I  gave  her  on  the  following  day  crem.  tartar  alone.    I  wa^ 
led  to  this  by  some  experience  of  its  remaining  better  on  the  sbh 
mach  than  most  medicines,  and  was  less  afraid  of  its  producing:  i^- 
tery  passages  in  consequence  of  the  extr^ne  Tiscidity  of  those  of 
the  day  before.    She  took  it  all  day  as  before,  and  at  night  axm- 
menced  vomiting  and  threw  it  all  up.  My  fears  of  the  consequence 
of  continuing  to  give  i)ie  only  medicine  which  offered  vayftosr 
pect  of  saving  her,  held  my  hand;  and  she  continued  totonat 
until  death  relieved  her.    I  reproached  niyself  on  her  accxmi 
afterwards,  and  felt  ^conscious  that  fear  of  a  remote  and  nocer- 
tain  evil  had  induced  me  to  stand  and  see  her  die,  without  <(<»i¥ 
for  her  all  I  might  have  done.    I  was  convinced  she  would  not 
have  died,  had  the  calomel  been  continued;  and  subseqaeotei^ 
perience  in  my  own  practice  and  that  of  my  friends,  has  confinKd 
the  conviction. 

A  girl  of  much  the  same  robust  habit  was  attacked  fn  a  veij 
sinular  manner.  She  had  excessive  soreness  of  the  epig»strio0 
and  hypodiondria,  incessant  disposition  to  vomit,  and  threw  up 
eveiy  thing  that  was  taken  into  the  stomach.  She  was  the  pa- 
tient of  my  friend  John  P.  Spindle  M.  D.  now  of  Tennessee.  Be 
made  great  efforts  for  five  days  to  operate  on  the  bowete,  W 
without  any  good  effect,  except  on  the  fifth  day,  when  he  gay* 
her  four  doses  of  calomel,  containing  above  three  dracfantf.  1^ 
produced  copous,  dark,  and  bilious  passages.    Next  day^  fe^' 
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of  €he  coiMeqoenceSy  he  gave  ber  sundry  medicioes  without  calo- 
mely  and  varied  them  in  every  possible  way  for  three  days,  with- 
out the  least  success.    He  then  desired  me  to  visit  her.    She 
^was  Ijing  ohherback  and  could  not  turn  on  her  side  on  account 
of  the  soreness  across  tiie  epigastrium,  and  vomited  *  every  thing 
she  swallowed.    Being  of  very  full  and  vigorous  habit  of  body, 
^having  had  no  operation  on  the  bowels  for  nine  days,  except  on 
the  fifth,  and  having  symptoms  of  &  very  high  grade  ofautunmal 
fever,  it  required  no  prophetic  spirit  to  tell  that  she  would  die  if 
not  relieved.    Nine  days  trial  clearly  showed  that  it  would  be  fol- 
ly to  persist  in  eflbrts  with  any  thing  but  calomel.    The  result  of 
the  fiiUi  day's  eflbrts  made  it  evident  that  common  doses  would 
not  succeed:  above  three  drachms  had  been  given  before  any 
good  eflect  was  produced :  to  give  less,  would  be  to  give  what  nrust 
certainly  be  repeated  in  order  to  succeed,  and  to  give  any  was  folly 
if  we  were  not  determined  to  succeed.    We  therefore,  after  bleed- 
ing  her,  which  the  state  of  the  pulse  stiD  admitted,  gave  ibur 
drachms  at  once.  At  night,  eight  or  ten  hours  afterwards,  the  me- 
dicine not  having  operated,  the  dose  was  repeated:' Next  day  die 
discharged  at  least  two  gallons  of  thick  bilious  matter.    We  gave 
her  no  more  medicine,  but  a  continued  discharge,  in  sufficient 
quantity,  was- kept  up  from  Use  bowels  by  the  use  of  th^  juice  of 
aq^ecies  of  cherry  which  was  very  laxative,  and  strong  rose-leaf 
tea.    She  recovered  perfectly  in  a  few  wedcs,  and  is  now  well. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  this  practice  would  be  fbllowfdy 
but  for  the  fear  of  flie  injurious  efiects  on  the  mouth.    But  is  the 
hBtecpprehenaionof^  most  dreadful  salivation  more  terrible 
than  certain  death?    Surely  not.    I  have  never  yet  met  widi  a 
family,  who  did  not  urge  the  use  of  the  calomel,  when  the  case 
was  plidnly  stated  to  them  (as  has  been  my  practice  in  the  very 
few  cases  in  which  such  treatmcnt^  was  necessary);  nor  a  patient 
who  would  tiot  rather  run  the  risk  than  die.    The  son  of  a  firiead 
bf  mine  was  very  ill.    Many  trials  plainly  showed  that  nothing 
but  calomel  would  remiun  on  his  stomach,  excepting  only  croton 
oil  which  among  other  remedies  was  tried  in  18S6:  of  this  medi- 
cine he  took  a  whole  bottle  in  a  few  days  with  partial  efiect» 
When  this  was  all  used  and  w^utkote  to  be  had  in  time,  his  case 
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was  stated  to  his  &ther.    He  was  told,  what  indeed  he  £u31j  a^ 
prebended  with  all  that  saw  the  boj,  that  he  could  not  live  uo- 
less  an  operation  could  be  effected^  and  tteit  uk  eflfectiag  this  bj 
the  sole  medicine  that  could  do  it^  there  wa&  a  risk  of  prodacin^ 
terrible  mischie£    He  urged  me  to  make  every  effi>rt  and  ntn  tkt 
risk.    The  boy  naturally  thin  and  ^felicate^  was  by  this  time  Tery 
much  emaciated.    He  took  too  scruples  of  calomel^  whicii  itw» 
known  from  the  effect  of  previous  medicines  and  the  geBerad 
character  of  ttieepidenucy  was  not  more  than  enougli  to  opeiaie. 
It  produced  two  passages.    The  same  dose  was  continiied  Jbr  se- 
venteen days,  excejA  that  on  one  day  he  took  a  drachnu      There 
were  two  or  tl^ee  passages  daily,  consistent  and  bilious*     He  re- 
covered and  was  unusually  fat  and  hearfy  afterwards. 

The  risk  of  saUvation  in  these  extreme  cases  is  less  than  is  sn^ 
posed.    I  have  never  known  a .  patient  in  the.  circumstances  aliot  f 
stated  a^  absolutely  requiring  some  energetic  mode  of  procedofe, 
to  be  badly  salivated  after  taking  the  largest  dose*     The  patieoC     ' 
first  mentioned,  who  died^  had  not  the  slightest  depee  of  bB^c- 
tion  of  the  mouth.    The  sec(H}d  had  a  small  mercurial  ofcer  oo 
&e  inside  of  the  cheek  when  I  first  saw  her:  this  was  coosiderH- 
bly  increased  afterwards,  but  soon  healed  by  the  frequent  appli* 
cation  of  a  weak  solution  ofthe  sulphate  of  copper  in  water,  wUch 
is  the  most  eflectual  application  I  have  ever  met  with.     The  boy 
had  also  a  small  ulcer  in  the  same  place:  the  same  was  gently  ap- 
plied to  it  with  a  soft  mop  frequently  in  the  day,  and  it  did  not  in- 
citase.  The  worst  case  of  ptyalism  that  ever  occurred  in  my  prac- 
Kce  (I  mean  in  cases  in  which  i  had  the  entire  control  of  the  pa- 
tient)  occurred  in  the  year  1810.    The  patient,  with  irritable 
stomach  and  bowels  almost  immoveable,  took  calomel  with  other 
medicines  in  common  doses  frequently  repealed  for  a  week,  with- 
out producing  any  evacuation.    She  took  in  the  week  about  an 
ounce  of  calomeL    She  recovered  and  suffered  no  lasting  incon- 
venience however.    I  am  now  entirely  persuaded  that  a  fourth  of 
the  quantity  given  on  the  first  day  would  have  operate  well  and 
would  not  ha,ve  salivated  her. 

If  a  person  in  an  ordinary  attacE  take  a  veiy  l^if^  dose  it 
will  very  likely  salivate;  but  in  the  eirctmstances  metitioQed, 
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shme  cause  which  renders  ttie  sjsteiii  less  sensible  to  the 
'action  o{  mercury  in  one  part,  rendert  it  less  so  in  the  otiier; 
«o  that  if  it  take  an  uncenunon  dose  to  operate  on  the  l>owels, 
it  takes  more  than  common  to  act  on  the  mouth*    I  have  eren 
\cnoinm  salivation  cured  by  purging  with  calomel  alone.     Miss 
Wm  in  Winchester  Virginia  was  a  patient  of  my  friend  Dr. 
'm^Guire.    Being  extremely  ill,  a  consultation  was  desired  and 
the  doctor  requested  me  to  visit  her.  She  had  been  taking  medi- 
cines for  several  days  but  had  dirdwn  up  every  thing,  so  that 
calomel  had  been  for  a  day  or  two  the  whole  dependance.    She 
had  taken  as  much  as  half  a  drachm  in  the  day,  but  had  had 
no  operation  from  any  Hiing.    She  was  pale,  the  pupils  were 
dilated,  she  waa  restless  and  a  little  delirious,  her  stomach  re- 
jected everything,  even  water;  die  had  also  a  sore  moutti,and 
the  saliva  was  abundant.    Our  views  agreed  perfectly:  we 
-were  persuaded  that  she  would  speedily  die  unless  soon  re- 
lieved by  free  evacuations  from  die  biliary  ducts,  that  she  could 
not  bear  the  loss  of  any  blood  to  aid  the  operation,  that  no  me- 
dicine could  be  retained  for  a  moment  but  calomel,  that  what 
had  been  given  was  not  sufficient,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  it  had 
not  operated,  and  therefore,  that  she  must  take  larger  doses  or 
die;  and  although,  to  take  larger  doses  while  her  mouth  was 
sore^  appeared  to  be  a  hazardous  measure,  we  concluded  it 
was  the  only  course,  and  we  must  risk  our  reputation  for  her 
benefit  as  she  reposed  her  confidence  in  us.    Accordingly  we 
gave  her  a  drachm;  it  operated  well,  the  discharges  were  of  a 
deep  green  colour:  the  same  dose  was  repeated  with  the  same 
effect  every  day  for  a  week,  except  one  day  when  she  took 
aomewhat  more;  at  the  end  of  wbich  time  she  could  sit  up 
and  eat,  and  every  appearance  of  soreness  had  ceased  in  the 
poouth. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  statement  of  these  extraordinary  cases 
hjn  sense  of  duty.  It  has  been  said  ^thousands  die  of  medicable 
woonds*':  thousands  of  thousands,  lam  fuUy  persuaded,  die  of 
ibvers  that  might  be  cured.  I  have  known  many  perish  for  want 
of  free  bilious  discharges,  whom  a  small  increase  of  the  ordina- 
ry quantity  of  medicine  wouM  have  saved.    This  would  in  a)I 
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^probability  have  occurred  in  the  case  stated  p»  373|  bnt  lor 
the  active  cathartic*  there  meiitioDed*  If  cases  so  violent  as  to 
require  drachms  of  calomel  to  effect  an  operatioiH  t^nmnate 
virith  the  same  sticcess  when  that  operation  is  effected,  asmiU- 
er  casees  how  many  people  die  for  want  of  a  properopendoi 
who  might  be  saved  by  a  single  drachm? 

When  a  jdiysician  unfortunately  finds  himself  engaged  iD» 
difficult  a  case,  the  question  before  him  is  ibis:  is  the  end  in  >^ 
necessajy  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient?  ^  oar  experience  is  i 
the  affirmative.    The  question  next  is,  has  the  patient  taken  a 
sufficient  quantity?    Certainly  not  to  operate:  he  must  then  tab 
more^  the  purpose  must  be  effected  or  death  will  lollow.   II  ^ 
'Case  occ^r  In  which  die  common  cathartic  produces  no  effect,  d» 
one  hesitates  to  increase  thfB  dose  next  day.     Physicians  in  gene- 
Tal  continue,  in  such  causes,  to  make  attempts  day  by  day,  whk 
doses  considerably  larger  than  common,  and  repeated  seveni 
times  in  the  day;  and  when  they  .succeed  in  their  efiortoy  tbej 
'congratulate  themsehres  and  the  patient,  and  consid(X'  veiyjustfr 
that  they  have  anyed  his  life:  but  when  they-  iatl,  what  is  tbe  fair 
inference,  but  that  the.patient  has  lost  his  life  because  tbef'^^^ 
&iled  to  operate  upon  his  bowels?  And  why  should  they  M^itb 
the  means  of  success  in  their  hands? 

I  would  however  wish  that  the  reader  should  particularly  oo- 
^erstand  that  it  is  not  intended  toY^cpmmend  large  doses  d^ 
mel  or  of  any  other  medicine  in  common  cases.  On  the  coDtnuj 
'\  have  always  endeavoured  to  accomplish  the  object  in  vi^^  ^^ 
as  small  a  quantity  of  calomel  as  possible;  and  in  the  great  mt- 
jority  of  cases  succeed  with  fixun  five  to  ten  grains  .arday.  ^^ 
incases  in  which  common  means  have  been  found  to&il  and^ 
patienf  8  life  biBuspended  on  the  issue,  I  should  hold  myself  cmtt* 
nal  not  to  give  such  does  as,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  pi^^ 
^us  iailuf  e  and  thegeneral^haracterofflie  epidemic,  in  <ny  ^ 
judgment  Ibeliei»  will  succeed. 

It  is  further  to  be  particularly  remembered  that  of  the  d^ 
rate  cases  under  consideration,  no  one  has  tenninated  unfisvora''v 
in  which  the  medicine  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  gjsx9^ 
on  the  bowels  and  sustainmg  that  i^ratiouf  that  eveiy  case'^ 
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\enmnated  in  death  in  which  diis  was  not  done:  and  (hat  in  no 
ease  of  ibe  kind^  has  salWation  occured,  eqoat  to  what  is  fffr' 
qxi^otly  produced  by  smaller  dotes  frequently  rqpeated,  and  not 
operating  wel}« 

It  will  be  observed  that  salivation  is  spoken  <tf  in  tUs  essay  as 

an  evil  to  be  avoided.    Many  consider  a  patietft  safe  as  soon  as 

this  affection  of  the  mooth  appears.    This  opinion  is  however, 

erroneous.    The  safety  of  the  patient  depends,  not  on  prodo* 

cdng  ptyalisni)  but  upon  daily  evacuations  of  conristent  biltoos 

matter.    Without  the  latter,  in  cases  of  any  violence,  the  pa- 

tieat  wfll  die  even  in  a  state  of  saHvation;  having  tiiem  he  will  ■ 

get  well  without  it.    In  those  cases  in  which  calomel  alone,  or 

even  a  larger  proportion  oftiiat  medicine  is  necessary  to  procure 

the   proper  evacuati<»is,  the  -i^ipearance  of  salivation  Is  to  be 

dreaded  as  a  serioos  obstacle  in  the  way.    If  the  diffiailty  in 

RKvi^g  the  bowels  should  not  give  way  when  it  appears,  Ihe  pa* 

fienfs  situation  is  a  vety  dangerous  one.    In  the  cases  stated  p. 

395,  397,  if  the  affection  o(  the  mouth  had  increased  to  such  a 

degree  as  to  prevent  the  continued  admini^tration^of  the  calomel^ 

the  patients  must  have  died. 

Some  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  show  that  meaia 
much  ndlder  than  even  the  common  mercurial  pradioe  of  the 
country  are  ail-sofficient  in  tiie  treatment  of  our  autumnal  fisvers. 
This  doctrine  may  safely  be  left  to  the  test  of  expmence.  it 
can  only  influence  the  minds  of  young  men  commencing  practice^ 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  tbe  experience  of  a  single  epidemic  in 
'  the  South  and  Southwest  will  show  them  its  total  uumindnesa. 

BlisteriAg  plaisters  are  by  some  practitioners  very  conanonly 
used  to  eicite  the  system  when  the  pube  is  weak  and  the  pa- 
tient's extremities  are  frequently  cold.  TMs  ia  entlfely  urnie* 
'  eessary.  The  application  of  hot  cloths  and  the  admnnistration  of 
th^  mercurid  cathartic  .it  the  approadi  of  the  cold  state  or  as 
soon  as  it  is  perceived,  are  sufficient  to  carry  it  <^in  ahnost  every 
ease  in  which  a  blistering  plaist^r  can  be  of  service.  I  have  often 
admtaistered  in  extreme  cases  ofdiis  kind  a  large  dose  of  cakb 
me)  with  the  efibct  of  raising  the  pulse  and  rendering  the  skin 
warmandsefL    Visiting  a  patient  with  two  physicians  in  cowot 
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taiioii,  we  found  him  with  cold  surface,  marbled  with  liirid  spobk 
and  with  dim  vision:  my  friends  seemed  to  think  his  case  hope- 
less; ihey  had  found  extreme  difficulty  in  operating  on  hu  bow- 
els throughout  the  treatment,  and  the  scanty  passages  were  Mack: 
tiiey  were  advised  as  the  best  means  of  rousing  him  to  give  fain  a 
drachm  of  calomel:  this  was  done,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
improvement  in  eveiy  symptom  was  so  striking  as  entirely  to  satis- 
fy them,  although  they  were  startled  at  the  propoeitioa   ^wfaen 
first  made.    Noother  remedy  whatever  was  employed  to  rouse 
him* 

Blistering  plaisters  are  frequently  applied  -to  the  back  t^ibe 
neck  to  relieve  a  pain  in  the  head.     Thissymptqni  depends  on 
the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  isol^ 
most  severe  when  the  pulse  is  weakest ;  in  which  case  it  is  obvicNas 
that  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  extends  to  the 
veins  of  the  head.    Evacuations  from  the  biliary  ducts  therefiiire» 
are  the  best  moans  of  relieving  and  will  be  found  eflfectual,  and 
without  them  blistering  will  not  avail;  or  if  the  pain  is  removed, 
it  is  but  for  a  few  hours* 

Tonics  are  thought  by  many  to  be  indispensible  in  tiie  treat- 
ment of  autumnal  fever.  He  however  who  tries  the  plan  <rf  using 
such  cathartics  as  produce  consistent  evacuations  from  the  bowels*  I 
daily  until  the  discharges  become  natural  in  colour  &c«  will  be  [ 
convinced  that  tonics  are  utterly  unnecessary.  With  the  letom 
of  the  secretion  of  the  liver  to  a  healthy  state,  that  of  the  glands 
of  the  stomach  is  abundant;  thepatienfs  appetite  is  sharp,  and 
he  rapidly  recovers  his  strength.  I  have  not  given  a  tonic  of  any 
kind  in  any  stage  of  remittent  fever  for  more  than  ten  yeaiB. 

latbe  treatment  of  tiie  other  forms  of  autumnal  fever,  inas* 
mttch  as  they  are  all  the  effect  of  the  same  cause,  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  vena  cava  and  its  branches,  the  same  object  sbooM 
be  kept  steadUy  in  view,  viz.  lessening  that  accumulation  by  eva- 
cuations from  the  biliary  ducts. 

The  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  is  precisely  the  same  with 
thatof  remittents,  exceptingonly  that  in  the  former,  attention  is  re- 
quired toputanend  to  the  chills.  The  only  peculiarity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intennittents  oHislsts  in  an  endeavour  to  prevent  tiie 
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4&bn  of  the  heart  from  sinking  into  the  low  state  preceding  ever^ 
exacerbation,  and   the  consequent  accamulation  of  blood  in  the 
'vena  cava  and  its  branches.    It  is  evident  that  when  thus  accumu* 
*lated  witiiin  and  crowding  on  the  heart,  the  bloody  the  natural 
atimaltts  of  that  organ,  is  presented  to  it  in  unusual  quantity,  and 
the  hot  must  necessarily  follow  the  cold  stage,  if  the  heart  be  ca* 
pable  ofincreasedaction*    The  violence  of  this  finally  subsides, 
and  the  blood,  lately  fiUingthe  arteries  and  the  veins  of  the  sur- 
ftice,^  retires  (d  theinterior  veins  and  again  accumulates  there,  as 
m   the  first  cold  fit.    If  the  accumulation  within  be  prevented 
froikm  increasing^ to  its  utmost  degree;  if  the  blood,  while  accumu- 
lating, can  be  sent  forward,  so  as  to  prevent  the  degree  of  fulness 
ef  the  vena  cava  &e.  existing  in  the  cold  stage,  tht»t  stage  isnKh 
derated  or  prevented,  and' with  it  the  following  exacerbation  is 
also  moderated.    This  has  been  eflected  in  various  ways,  for  the 
most  part  empirically.    Among  the  vast  number  of  popular  reme* 
dies  for  intermittent  fever,  perhaps  every  successful  one  acts  in 
this  way.   Such  are  running,  walkingor  riding  a  short  time  before 
the  access  of  the  cold  fit,  stewed  drams  at  the  same  period  of  the 
disease,  and  a  gnfeat  variety  of  others,  theefiect  of  which  isobvi* 
ausly  to  promote  Ifae  difiiision  of  the  blood  towards  the  sorfoce. 
Anoong  medical  men  the  same  is  usually  effected  by  emetics,  by 
bark,  by  laudanum  or  opium,  and  in  obstinate  cases  by  a  saUvatioo. 
The  former  are  administered  a  little  before  the  access  of  the  cold 
fit,  and  the  effect  of  each  is  obviously  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
heart,  whereby  the  accumulation  in  a  very  great  degree,and  cone* 
queotly  the  accompanying  symptoms,  are  prevented.    StAvating 
acts  in  the  same  way.    The  mercurial  action  is  remarkably  m^ 
form  and  durable,  and  the  action  of  the  heart,  while  under  its 
influence,  in  general  is  not  allowed  to  sink  down  into  Ae  few 
state  observed  in  the-cold  fit. 

Seeing  tlien  that  the  object  to  be  efiectcd  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
termittent fevers,  is  to  support  the  action  of  the  heart  when  low,  * 
and  reduce  it  when  hi^,  as  well  as  to  evacuate  through  the  liver 
from  the  vena  cava  &c.,lt  some  years  agooccuned  tome  that  Ae 
pills  before  mentioned  as  eflfectual  for  the  latter  paipose,  being 
tomposed  of  stinnlant  cathartic  medtctnes.  which  oAeaeasitr  fb^ 
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•jstemcoottderaUy,  would  answer  for  the  feraier  poipoge&ak. 
tiiatbjgmiig  them  after  the  fever,  two  faouTB  before  the  naa 
cold  fit  was  expected,  thejr  would  by  exscitin^  the  actioo  of  t^ 
heart,  t«id  directly  to  prevent  the  a<^cBnittlatioD  ofUood  intlK 
interior  veins,  and  that  by  the  time  the  fever  began  lo  rise,  the 
evaeaations  produced  by  them  wouU  coiitribitte  tokeepkdowB. 
This  idea  has  been  iiilly  tested  and  the  practice  jfeviMled  on  it,  b» 
beencoQipktely  successfU. 

Dioing  the  great  epidemic  of  1 83S,  in  which  dbarly  maikd 
tertians  with  most  severe  agues,  were  'werj  cominaD  mtttecaat 
try  around  Winchester  in  Virginia,  tfan   method  ^led  in  ooij 
two  cases;   in  neither  o(  which  a  fiiir  trial  was  naade.    hw 
ihe  ague  was  removed;  but  the  patient   ceasing  to  take  the 
medicine  wlule  the  discbaiges  from  th^  bowels  werr  MiVi»t 
ii  returned  as  was  prefieted;    In  the  cytber^  the  ague  being  th^ 
lent  and  the  case  bavuag  occurred  before  the  good  eSsctof&e 
node  of  treatment  was  so  manifest  as  it  afterwards  was,  opita 
and  camphor,^  in  doses  of  two  grains  of  the  former  and  SweofAe 
latter,  were  substituted  for  &e  pills.    Five  such  doses  were  taken 
in  five  days,  before  the  recurrence  of  ttte  agne  wusprefes^ 

In  subsequent  years  simibr  success  has  folhnred  the  Mwr 
9tration  of  this  medicine  in  thui  way,,  insomuch  that  do  otkr  re- 
medy has  been  employed  in  nsy  practicct  except  ia  acase  of  ex* 
treme  violence,  in  Which  the  agitnticms  of  Hie  body  weiea)    I 
extraordinaiy  that  it  was  deemed  proper  to  prevent  if  poittU^ 
another  fit,  which  was  done  with  the  saturated  sointion  of  ane- 
fiic;  a  me£cine  which  I  had  used  for  twenty  years  with  atoff^ 
invariable  success,  when  ibe  plan  of  treatment  above  descriW 
vaa  adopted.    Five  drops  of  the  saturated  solution  to  an  sAm  ^ 
the  proper  dose  id  most  cases,  to  be  repeated  three  tuBesiotv 
twenty-four  hours  immediately  preceding  the  period  of  4c  ^ 
pected  chUl.or  ague,  and  the  last  dk)8e  bbt  a  diort  time  befiwe  it* 
Two  or  three  dtopA  are  enough  for  feeble  and  reduced  f^*"* 
A  kirge  dose  purges  and  sometimes  vomits.    The  sapefioritj  « 
tbe  mode  of  curing  by  cattarttcs  consists  tn  this,  that  tbs  <^ 
of  tlie  symptoms,  accumulatioo  of  bbod  in  the  vena  savs  «c«  v 
removed^  «Dd  with  U  those  effects  of  that  fufaiess,  oalaig*'  '^'^ 
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rety  ce8»BaioiwtwettiiigB,&c.  which^  wbrnbarl^quimoe  or  anenic 
ia  used,  somcstiines  remain. 

After  ttke  recurr^oce  of  the  ague  or  chill  is  preTcnted,  the  di»- 
ease  is  iM>t  to  be  distinguished  froia  a  remitteDt  fever:  it  i»a.  re- 
mitieiit  and  is  to  be- tfeated  as  above  stated. 

DysBDlery  ie  another  form  of  autumnal  fever^  to  be  treated  in. 
every  point  as  such  a  fever.    After  bleeding  when  the  poise  ad^ 
mits  of  it,  the  continued  administration  of  mercurial  cathartTcs 
in  such  manner  as  to  produce  free  discharges  from  the  biliarj 
ducts,  as  &r  as  my^  experience  extendfi,  never  fiiib  to  remove  the 
diaeaae,  if  continued  in  the  manner  above  described  in  the  treat- 
ment of  remittent  fever.    The  symptom  which  distingui^es  dys- 
enteric from  other  cases  of  autumnal  fever,  is  removed  in  a  day 
or  two,  in  genera},  and  the  case  is  iben  not  to  be  distinguished 
frtMB  any  other  case  of  autumnal  fever;  and  is  to  be  treated  aa 
audi  in  every  reqpect.    The  same  difficulty  in  operating  on  the 
bowels  and  ^e  same  irritability  of  Ae  stomach  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  these,  as  in  other  cases  of  autumnal  fever,  and  are  to 
be  overcome  in  the  same  way  precisely. 

A  midattogirl,  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  bad,  for  a  whole 
week,  taken  every  variety  of  ca Aartic  medicine  that  an  anxious 
dMire  for  her  reooveiy  suggested,  and  without  the  least  advan* 
tage.    Shehadnot  in  that  timea  sin^  discharge  fitwi  the  bow 
els,  other  than  the  smaU  discharges  of  bloody  mucus  bom  die 
rectum.    Her  groans  were  incessant  and  m*  the  highest  degree 
distressing:  her  death  was  oonridered  inevitable.    As  her  sto- 
mach retained  evefy  tiling  she  took  after  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  I  determined  to  make  a  regular  continued  effini  to  operate 
on  fa^  bowels  with  faurge  doses  of  jalap  akme^  as  she  had  taken 
as  much oskmel as  was  thought  safe  to  giveher.    She  commai- 
cedinmedialely  with  a  drachm,  and  tedc  as  much  every  hour 
until  vhe  had  taken  fenr  drachms,  when  it  operated:  the  passa- 
ges were  a  dark  green,  large  and  very  consistent    As  long  as 
the  discharges  continued  free,  she  was  almost  entirely  easy;  but 
after  three  or  four  passages,  they  became  small,  and  the  pain  be- 
gan to  return.    Withoutdelay  she  began  again  to  take  the  same 
doses:  Iherewas  no  operation  after  she  recommenced,  until  she 
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had  taken  four  mocc  drachms  of  jalap,  when  the  same  kino  - 
discharges,  appeared  as  in  the  first  instance,  and  contioued  uri 
she  hiad  had  three  or  four,  daring  which  time  she  was  again  eas) 
As  ihey  dwindled,  the  pain  jetumed*      She  then  conunencd  > 
third  time  and  took  three  drachms,  when  the  operation  \xas? 
free,  and  continued  for  a  week  moderately,  and  she  peifedt 
recovered.     Several  cases  simibr  to-  this  occurred  in  the  sam 
jear,  1816,  when  the^ysentery  was  epidemic  in  Fauquier  Co© 
ty,  Virginia.    Not  one  of  these  cases  ended  unfavorably,  pw- 
ded  mercurial  cathartics  were  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  eftf* 
a  free  bilious  dischai^  from  the  beginning.     Not  one  ended  i- 
von^ly  in  which  this  was  not  done.   .  tknew  one  instance r 
which  the  patient  died  under  free  and*  continued  discharges  pn^ 
duced  by  Epsom  salts ;  and  another  in  which  the  patient /lad  hea 
relieved  by  large  doses  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  and  was  canw 
lescent,  but  by  the  administration  of  an  opiate  the  discfiaip? 
from  the  bowels  wei?e  arrested  and  the  patient  died  in  three 
days*. 

A  young  man  had  been  taking  a  variety  bf  cattiartics  wiiM 
an  effectual  eperation.  He  required  large  doses  andcooHnot 
retain  enough  of  any  of  the  ordinary  medicines  to  operate  I* 
fusion  of  senna  passed  through  him  apparently  uncbaogea;  otl 
did  the  same.  He  used  half  a  pound  of  senna  in  the  day  for  ^ 
veral  days,  besides  other  medicines.  Two  dozen  pills  of  jabpi 
aloes  and  calomel,  containing  a  drachnrof  each  barely  operate* 
but  when  they  did,  they  afforded  relief  from  the  tenesfflMto- 
If  he  could  have  taken  more  of  Aem,  they  would  have  po^^ 
end  to  the  disease:  this  he  could  not  do  in  consequence  of  tbe^^^ 
of  his  stomach,  which  whenever  they  were  pushed  farther,  rejed- 
cd  the  whole.  In  this  state  having  been  ill  a  fortnight,  he  tow 
a  drachm  of  calomel  and  half  a  drachm  of  scanunony  whieb^ 
rated  moderately:  he  next  day  and  the  day  after,  took  a  d***" 
of  each  which  produced  c<^ious  dark  colouied  passages*  ^^ 
were  kept  up  day  by  day,  with  aloes  and  jalap,  which  he  was  do* 
enabled  to  retain,  and  he  recovered  beyond  the  expecta^ 
almost  any  that  saw  him. 

Emetics  have  been  hi^Iy  recommended  in  dysenteij'   ^^'^ 
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i^€i.  useful  in  several  respects,  as  in  remittent  fever,  but  the  eva* 
cuatioDs  above  described  are  indispensible  in  serious  cases.   Ipe« 
cacuana  is  perbaps  the  best  emetic  in  these  cases.    If  after  ope- 
rating it  act  on  the  bowels,  or  if  it  act  on  the  boweb  without 
vomiting,  and  the  action  be  kept  up,  the  patient  will  seldom  fail 
to  recover.     Until  the  year  1816  I  never  met  with  any  difficulty 
in  the  treatment  of  dysentery  with  ipecacuana  alone.  In  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  that  year  tliis  disease  was  epidemic  in  Fauquier 
County  Virginia ;  the  ipecacuana  could  not  be  retained  by  the  sto- 
mach in  doses  of  a  single  grain,  and  I  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  mercurial  cathartics.     The  case  stated  p.  403  with 
ethers  similar  to  it,  occurred  in  that  year.    The  ipecacuana  had 
lieen  laid  aside  some  time,  when  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  negro 
oaan  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.    He  had  taken  various  nae- 
dicines ;  oil,  &c.  &c.  for  several  days,  but  without  relieving  him; 
Hud  apprehensive  of  his  death  his  master  had  had  him  cairied 
from  the  house  to  a  quarter  not  far  off.    As  I  rode  up  his  groans 
were  distinctly  heard  at  some  distance.    The  idea  of  trying  the 
ipecacuana  in  this  case  suddenly  occurring,  he  immediately  took 
ten  grains  in  a  littie  water,  and  with  such  effect  as  I  can  never 
forget.    In  five  or  ten  minutes  he  was  perfectly  easy.    Three 
doses  of  ten  grains  each  were  left  for  him,  with  directions  to  take 
oneat  night,  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon ;  and  if  he  shouldat  any 
time  feel  more  pain  &c.  to  take  one  immediately.    On  the  thiid 
day  he  had  seventy  grains  of  the  same  divided  into  three  doses; 
the  object  being  to  give  as  much  as  could  be  retained.    On  the 
fourth  day  he  had  four  doses,  each  twenty  grains;  on  tlie  fifth, 
six  doses;  on  the  eighth  six,  each  twenty-five  grains.    After  the 
fifth  day  I  did  not  see  him.    The  medicine  operated  freely  every 
day,  discharging  deep  green  matter,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
The  treatment  during  convalescence  has  been  already  stated, 
in  treating  of  the  cure  of  remitting  fever. 

Cholera  is  anotlier  form  of  autumnal  disease.  It  is  needless  how- 
ever to  go  into  the  treatment  of  this  disease  here.  It  has  been  shown 
ia  a  former  paper  in  this  journal,  that  the  cholera  of  adults  and  the 
cholera  infantum  is  the  same  disease.  The  object  in  view  in  both, 
as  in  all  the  forms  of  autumnal  fever,  is  to  procure  free  evacust* 
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^ionsfrom  the  biliary  ducts;  which  being  effected,  the  patient  f 
greatly  relieved,  and  by  a  contintiation  of  the  OTacualionB,  ctired. 
How  tills  is  to  be  efiected,  may  be  sc^n  in  tlie  paper  on  cholen 
infantum,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  stated  p.  387  wluch  tm  be 
considered  as  cholera.  A  single  case  of  this  disease  in  an  adoit 
shall  be  stated. 

A  man  of  thirty-five  years  of  age  called  me  up  wie  raoraiij? 
-early,  in  very  hot  weather.     I  found  hirn  vomiting  and  purgifij 
most  violently:  he  had  been  all  night  in  this  situaticm,  diaclm- 
ging  an  immense  quantity  of  serou^  fluid.     He  was  exhausi<ii 
his  pulse  very  feeble  and  surface  cold  and  pale>i     He  tookimmr 
•iliately  a  drachm  of  calomel;  and  veiy  hot  water  <»•  tea  after  it 
whenever  he  desired  to  drink.     The  vomiting  in  a  diort  tiw 
ceased ;  in  twelve  hours  the  passages  were  green,  in  eig^fff" 
they  were  Wack;  they  were  kept  up  next  day  witfi  pifis  of  aloes 
calomel  and  rhubarb:  on  the  third  morning  I  found  hmM'^ 
ap  at  work,  making  shoes,  though  very  weak>     The  discharges 
were  continued,  and  he  perfectly  recovered  in  a'rcmarkaWjs^'* 
time.  '  ^ 

I  have  thus  given  the  result  of  my  experience  in  alJ  <te  ^""^ 
of  autumnal  fevei*.  It  is  the  fruit  of  Iwenty-five  years  attentive 
observation  of  these  diseases.  Mercarial  catbaiticfl  art  tte  *" 
^ndance,  the  indispensibltf  remedy.  Of  this  there  is  no  q«ee 
lion  among  flie  great  mass  of  the  physicians  o(  this  coiiBfty»  • 
fer  as  it  respects  the  treatn^ent  during  the  fever;  bat  somc,pe^ 
haps  many,  tiiink  that  when  the  fever  is  gone,  the  patient  Aottw 
1)6  supported  with  some  kind  of  tonic  medicine.  Let  the  trial  w 
tnade.  Administer  such  medicines  as  produce  free  bilious  evacfl- 
ationsfrom  tlie  beginning,  avoiding  salts,  &c.  which  prodttf^^' 
hausting  serous  disdi^irges,  and  when  the  patient  arrives  at  tte 
point  atwhidi  tonics  are  deemed  necessary,  let  him  take  a'**' 
rhubarb  and  calomel  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  twoDf  t»^ 
copious  and  consistent  passages  every  day,  and  if  he  does  i»*^ 
prove  faster  and  gain  a  keener  appetite  tiian  is  asually  product 
by  tonics,  continue  to  use  the  latter. 
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FASCICULUS  11. 
For  ApriL 

23.    Genus.  ACER        L.  J%ife. 

{Derit,  Latin  ;'ac«r9  8haip;  pikes  and  lanoes  having  fermeily  been 
maide  of  the  wood.) 

Class  WA.  OCTAJ^DRIA— Order,  MOJVOOYMA. 

Gen.  Ch.  Flowers  mostly  polygamoas.  Qtlt/x  about  5--cleft. 
Peiab  5,  or  none.  Samaras  2,  united  at  base,  1  seeded, 
winged. 

Species  Ist*    Acer  Sacchariitom.  Sugar  Maple. 

J^«  Ch.  Leaoes  palmately  5 — globed,  subcordate  at  base,  acu- 
minate, glaucous  beneath;  peduncles  corymbose,  nodding. 

Obs.  The  Sugar  tree,  as  it  is  here  universally  called,  is  One 
of  the  most  conunon  of  our  forest  trees,  'and  perhaps  in  this 
particular  locality,  it  attains  its  greatest  altituae.  As  it  does 
not  materially  interfece  with  the  growth  of  grasses  beneath  it, 
itls  often  reserved  in  clearing  ground,  particularly  in  situations 
intended  for  pasture  or  meadows.  It  here  forms  the  densest 
shade,  and  in  autumn  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
landscape,  by  the  bright  orange  and  red  colours  assumed  by  its 
leaves.  Its  wood  is  preferred  to  almost  any  other  for  fuel,  and 
brge  quantities  of  sugar  are  annually  made  from  the  sap. 
Flowers  about  the  first  of  April:  seed  ripen  in  midsummer. 

Species  3ct.     Acer  Nroukdo.  Box  Elder. 

Sp*  Ch.    Leaves  pinnate  aiMUaamate,  unequally  serrate ;  flowers 
dioicous.  ^  ■  .    ■  * 
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Obs.  Not  so  common  as  the  preceding,  being  more  restrict- 
ed to  the  borders  of  water  courses.  It  is  in  every  point  of  view 
less  vfiduabl^  than  the  Sugar  tree,  although  the  sap  is  occasion- 
ally procured  in  common  with  that  of  the  former,  in  the  making 
of  sugar.     Flowers  at  the  same  time. 

Species  3d.     Acer  Dasycarpum.  Halite  %^ 

Sp.  Ch.  Leaves  palmate,  5 — lobed,  acuminate,  serrate,  pubes- 
cent underneath,  and  almost  white';  Jlowers  in  cluatcred  um- 
bels 5  gerww  tomentose. 

06*.  This  tree,  which  in  its  general  habit  resenAles  the 
SuGjar  Maple,  is  however  easily  distinguished  from  it  hj  \k 
lighter  and  smoother  colour  of  the  bark,  and  the  singular  down 
whiteness  of  the  leaves.  It  attains  as  large  a  size  and  is  valua- 
ble as  fuel  and  for  some  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Sugar  is  a^ 
made  from  its  sap,  but  it  is  now  rarely  met  with  In  this  neipj- 
bourhood. 

'     24.    Genus.         VERONICA.         L.       '     Spuhdl 

{Deriv.    Proltebly  a  corruption  of  Vetonicay  or  Beianica,  Betoay.) 
Chss^d.    DIAXDRIA— Order,  MOJ>rOGYXlA. 
Gen.Ck^  Cb/ya?  4— parted.    Cbro/io  rotate,  4 — ^lobed,  unequal, 

the  lower  segment  narrower.     Capsule  2-ceUed,  ohcordBta 

seeds  few. 
Species  \sL    Veronica  Perigrina.  Aeckx(f  • 

Sp.  Ch.    Flowers  solitary  sessile;  leaxes  oblong,  rather  obtuse, 

toothed  and  entire ;  stem  erect. 

04*%    Stem  erect  or  partially  procumbent,  round*  smoo  > 
frequently  without  branches,  8  inches  high.     The  JoiresUeavft 
opposite,  sparsely  toothed ;  the  uj)per  alternate,  linear-laDC 
iate,  nearly  entire.     Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  nearly  sessi  • 
Corolla  small,  white  and,  like  both  the  following,  very  ca^ 
cous.    Capsule  inversely  heart-shaped  and  larger  than  cj 
of  the  succeeding  species. — The  plant  has  had  some  '^^P^^.  j 
in  scrofula,  hence  the  name  of  Neckweed.     ^'^^^^J^l  |i. 
March  and  after.    Abundant  i^  gardens  and  cultivated  neiON 

Species  M.     Veronica  Serpyllifolia.  ^^^\^ 

Sp.  Cft*    Ibiceme  termhia*,  somewhiat  sp«fced';  fc«>»  <>^^^ 

brousycrenate.  ,. 

Oik.  A  small  plant  common  in  grass  lots,  and  ^^^^^^w 
tinguishable  except  when  in  bloom;  stem  ^^^^^'^^^'l^^* 
forth  radicles ;  lower  leaves  roundish,  ovate,  smooth  9  ^"^f^ 
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blue  with  darker  stripes,  larger  than  in  the  precediog  epecies, 
and  borne  oh  the  summit  of  the  stem:  whole  plant  does  not  ex- 
ceed 6  inches  in  height,  frequently  less*  Flowers  {rem  tstof 
>April  to  the  last  of  .that  montli,  and  occattonaUythrouglioutthe 
season. 

Species  Sd.    Veronica  Aorestis*  Germander* 

Sp»  Cfu     Flozcers  solitary,  and  with  the  cordajte  leaves  nea;4jr 
sessile ;  stem  rough,  hair}'* 

Obsm  This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  either  of  the 
preceding  hy  its  more  hispid  appearance,  and  ijts  more  diffused 
and  branching  hahit.  The  flopper  is  also  smaller  and  of  a  deep- 
er blue  than  the  preceding.  The  leaves  are  mostly  opposite, 
cordate,  ovate,  notched,  strongly  veined  particularly  on  the  low- 
er surface,  and  very  pubescent*  Cultivated  fields  and  pastures 
common:  flowering  rather  later  than  the  last,  5th — 10th  of 
ApriL 

25*    Genus*         CARPINUS-  L. 

{Derit,  Celtic,  Cory  wood,  and  put,  head;  i.  e.  wood  aiataUelbr 
maldng  yokes  for  cattle.    Pe  Theia  hy  Darl.) 

Class  2Ut.  MOJiOECM.— Order.   POLYAM)RIA. 

Oeru  Ck.  Masc*  Scales  of  the  ca/ya?  ciliated*  5|amtna  about 
10.  Fem*  Calyx  scales  2-flowercd*  CoroUa  trifid*  JVui 
ovate,  sulcate* 

Species  Ist.    Carpinus  Americana*  InmrZDoof* 

Sp*  du  Leases  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  unequally  serrate ;  5/rc- 
bile  with  3 — ^parted  scales,  the  middle  segment  oblique, 
toothed  on  one  side*^ 

Ohs.  The  Iron-wood,  by  which  nan^e  this  tree  Is  jh^ere  alinTiys 
catted,  is  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  description.  In  otfier 
portions  of  the  union  it  is  called  Hornbeam*  It  is  fo^nd 
throughout  this  state  among  other  forest  trees  and  is  perhaps 
especially  abundant  in  the  country  about  I^i^i^gton,  grovring 
generally  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet* — The  wpod  i$  pQ«ae$- 
sed  pf  great  hardness  amd  strength,  bvt  J3  nott  9i)t{^ieii  to  ox^vf 
lyseful  purposes*  Flowejre  beginning  pjf  Ap?:il. 
'    Syi^   C.  Carpliniamt.     WalU 

?6*    Genos     '         OSTRYA-  JjticheH. 

{Derw.    Osireatt,    Greek,  a  shell  or  ficale;  firopj  t^o  sf^ml^iig^^st' 
its  capsules.    Del^eis,) 
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Oass^lst.    MOJfOEClA.    Ord^j  POLYAJmtiiA. 

Ceru  Ck.  Ameni  imbricated*  Masc.  Calyx  coDsistihg  of  scaksi 
/Yikmen/of  thestaioinaraBEiose,  Pkm.  AmerUnakeL  Of 
mUs  inflated,  imbricated  at  the  base,  I-seeded. 

Species  Ui.    OsItrta  Yiroinica*  Hop-homdxm 

Sp»  Ch.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  cordate  at  the  base,  acuminate^ 
unequally  serrate;  strobile  oblong-ovate,  erect  ?  buds  acate. 

Oi5.  .This  small  tree  which  is  also  called  Ironwood  iolfae 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  is  readily  distinguished  Crtm  tk 
former  by  its  somewhat  shaggy  bark  and  difllerently  formed  str»> 
biles,  or  seed  vessels:  these  in  the  present  tree  beiiig  so  simihr 
to  those  of  the  garden  hop  as  to  have  given  it  the  appropriate 
name  of  Hop-hornbeam.  It  is  likewise  frequent  in  this  hc^tf 
being  found  in  company  with  the  preceding.  Its  wood  is  also 
hard  and  strong;  but  the  size  of  the  tree  beuiginconsideFable,it 
is  susceptible  of  no  very  useful  application.  Flowers  about  tit 
Ist  of  April. 

S^    Carpinus  Ostrya    Micfu 

27.    Genus.        PULMONARIA.         L. 

(Derw.    Ptdmones  the  lungs,  from  its  fonner  reputation  in  &aaa» 
of  those  organs.) 

Class  5ih.    PEJfTAJfDRM.    Order^  MOJVOGYJfU. 
Gen.  Cfu    Cafyx  prismatic  5— angled,  5— toothed:  CmOabsr 
nel-formed,  border  5^-lobed;  throat  pervious. 

I^ecies  IsU    PuiiMOnaria  YiBouncA.  Americm  Cmif 

Sp.  Ch.  Snoooth;  stem  erect;  calyx  much  shorter  (han  the  tale 
of  the  corolla;  radical  leaves  ob-ovate,  oblongs  obtuse;  Hfl» 
letmes  narrower. 

Obs.  This  very  showy  plant,  so  common  in  most  parts  o/  fe 
Union,  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  beingW"! 
occasionally  met  with  on  the  alluvion  banks  of  Elkhom  andKeD- 
tucky  river.  Stem  13-15  inches  high  with  numerous  broaa» 
smooth,  spaihulate  leaves  issuing  from  the  root,  and  becomiif 
narrower  on  the  stem.  Flowers  numerous  in  a  termiiwA  P^ 
lous raceme;  tl|eir  colour  varjin^  from  pale  rt^se,  tbrou^™^ 
feblue.    April  1st  to  15fiK 
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38.  GcNOs.  DELPHINIUM.  L. 

(Derw.    Ddpkmkm  of  the  ancient  Giedn,  fi^m  some  fancied 
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of  its  nectary,  to  the  Dolphin.    Smith,) 

aass  12/*.  POLYAJWRIA— Order,  TRTGYJYTA. 

Cfen.  Ck.  Calyx  none.  Petals  5.  JfecUaium  3 — cleft,  base  ex- 
tending into  a  hollow  spar.     Capsules  1 — 3. 

Species  \sL    Dei«phinium  Tricorne.  Wiid  Larkspur, 

Sp.  Ch.  Caulis  simple.  Leaves  5 — ^parted  many-cleft  with 
the  segments  linear;  raceme  straight;  nectary  shorter  than 
the  corolla;  oqwti(e9  3,  arched,  expanding  from  the  base. 

Ofo.  The  striking  similarity  of  this  plant,  to  the  com- 
mon Larkspur  of  the  gardens  at  once  points  it  out  to  the  no- 
vice. Stem  hollow,  large  at  the  base,  tapering  qaickly  to  a 
point  at  the  summit;  rarely  more  than  a  loot  high.  Flowers 
varying  in  colour  from  dark  blue  to  light  blue,  purple  pink  and 
white,  are  succeeded  by  three,  horn-shaped  capsules,  whence 
the  specific  name.  Found  on  creek  sides,  particularly  prefer- 
ring rocky  precipices.  1st  to  the  10th  of  April. 

This  is  one  of  the  plants  which  are  indefinitely  called  stagger- 
weed  ^  to  eating  whicn  the  diseases  of  cattle  are  sometimes  at- 
tributed. 

39.    Gknvs.  SEDUM.  L. 

(Deriv.  Latin  Ssdere  to  sit,  firom  its  growing  or  sitting  on  the  surftoo 
of  rocks.) 

Class  lOth.  DECAJmniA— Order,  PKNTAGYMA. 

Gen.  €%•    Calyx  5— cleft.  Petals  5.  Capsules  5,  superior,  ma- 
ny seeded,  opening  internally. 

;^pecte9  Xst.    Sbdum  Tervatum.  Sttme-crcp. 

Sp.  Ch*    Creeping;  leaves  flat,  round  spathulate,  by  threes'; 
cyfne  generally  3-spiked ;  flowers  white. 

Qhs.  This  handsome  little  vegetable  is  apt  to  mislead  begin« 
ners  in  the  study  of  plants,  from  the  circumstance  of  many  of 
the  flowers  being  odonclrouf,  and  the  calyx,  petals  and  germs 
being  arranged  by  4s  instewi  of  58  as  laid  down  in  the  generic 
character.  The  nnost  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  however, 
are  strictly  decandrous,  and  indeed  the  central  flower  of  die 
present  species  is  so  always.  Root  perennial;  stem  procum- 
bent ;-*4ower  leaves  orbicular;  upper  lanceolate;  all  thick  and 
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succulent.  On  the  shelving  rocks  bordering  {Hkhom.  Flowen 
beginning  of  April. 

Syn.  Sedum  Portulacoides,  Muhl* 

Species  2d.     Seduh  Pulgqellum. 

^.  Clu  Olabrous,  5<em«  assurgejDt;  leaves  lijQear,  succulefti. 
obtuse;  c^yme  noanj-spikcd ;  flowery  $essUe» 

Obs.  Mainly  diflering  from  the  preceding  in  tb^  leaves  whirfi 
are  linear  and  cylindrical.  Fouqd  in  company  with  it  oo  m^ 
rocks  and  sometimes  on  the  trunks  of  decaying  trees.  Ovi\' 
to  this  circumstance  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  nnxs  hyihcf^ 
unacquainted  with  its  character.  Fioiren  a  little  after  tb 
former. 

30.    GfiNus.  VIOLA.  ti*  fi^^ 

f^Derip.   A  Latin  name  of  obscure  Greek  derivation.) 

Class  Uh.  PEJ^AJmSM—Chder,  MOJfOGYMI* 

■Gen»  CA.    CeUyx  5-leayed,  produced  at  the  ba«se.    Corol^^  5- 
*  petalled,  irregular^  the  Jower  pet^lxoroute  bel\in(L '^s^' 
IKOhering:  Ckg^k  superior  S^v^v^d^  }  xx^d. 

Impedes  UU    Viola  Cucullata.  HooddViol^^ 

Sp.  Ch*    Stemless;  /eaves  cordate,  somewhat  acute,  ^abious, 

hooded  at  base;  Jlowers  inverted;  petab  obliquely  bent 

Obs.  This  is  with  m  the  most  abundant  of  the  violets,  as  rel) 
as  the  first  to  bloom;  the  whole  surface  of  moist  meadows  20^  | 
pasturesbeing  covc^d  with  them  in  the  ibjne  part  ^f  Apxi^'* 
retals  blue  and  purple,  white  at  base;  the  ba^e^fufp^^^ 
with  violet-coloured  veins;  of  the  two  jatejral  beardeo;  of  tw 
lower  smooth.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves  with  ibes^ 
ipit  jefles^ed.  Stipules  linear —  i^t  to  I  ^th  April* 
'   ^  yiola  cordata.     Wak. 

Inezes  2d.    Viola  OauojaA.  •'**' 

Sp.  C/h  Steipless;  smopth;  fe<nv»  cordate,  ^cutc,iW<^^*^ 
aefcaie;  Jfowerj  obliquely  b^pt;  lateral  petab  bearded;  '^ 
riorionesacttte,  cariaate;  si^fmles  lanceolate. 

Qbs.  This  species  is  by  no  mejws  easily  distipgui^  *f 
the  preceding,  with  ,wjiich  it  is  found  in  c^ipnwQ^'  M  ^^j*^ 
ever,  ^  larger  plant,  and  ^ninute  examination  viU  i^^  ^^ 
^ifferejpQes  in  the  .liQ^v^e^  petiplei,  ^ipmlf^  ^  fifitl^  <^ 
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Schtreinitz's  monog:raph  on  the  geniis  Viola  in  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  and  Arts,  Vol.  5,  No.  1.) 

Species  3d.     Viola  Ochrouuca!     Schw*  White  Violet. 

Sp.  Chm,     Caulescent*    Stem  somewhat  erect,  branched,  pur* 

pUsh,  smooth;    leaves  cordate,  acuminate;    stipides  oblong 

lanceolate,  dentate-ciliate. 

Obsm  Tbe  present  species,  about  which  there  seems  some 
©bscurity  in  the  books  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  easily  recog- 
nized from  its  congener^  of  this  loicality,  by  its  large,  White 
flowers,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  It  is  found  in  common  with 
the  two  preceding,  and  forms  dense  patches  among  the  grass  in 
moist  situations.  As  the  season  advances  it  rises  with  a  slender 
ficxaosc.  stem  to  the  height  of  8 — 13  inches,  and  then  produces 
inconspicuous,  apetalous  flowers. . 

Sj/n.     V.    Striata*     WM.  Pert.  Pjursk.  J/utt.  , 

Species  4th.     Viola  Hastata.  Yellow  Violet. 

Sp.  Ckm    Caulescent  smooth;  stem  simple,  leafy  above;  Itaves 

hastate,  on  very  long  petioles;  stipules  minate,  cffiafe  dekiti- 

culate. 

Ok.  This,  althoQ^  mttth  less  frequently  niet  #fth  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  easily  distinguished  from  them  by  tbe 
deep  yellow  colour  of  its  flowers.  Rare  in  this  neighbourhood, 
being  only  occasionally  found  in  shaded  woods.  Flowers  du- 
ring the  fore  part  of  ApYil.^ 

Spteies  itK    Viola  CokcOlor.  Muhi* 

Sp.  Ch*    Caulesceift.     Stein  strafgbft  erect;   leaves  cuneate- 

lanceolatie;  stipules  lanceolate  entire;    peduncles  yery  shorty 

ilxiliafy,  ^3  flowered ;  pefob  connivent,  ematginltte:  spar 

none. 

0&9.  This  anomalous  species,  which  appears  to  nie  vicry 
annatvrally  grouped  with  "die  violets,  is  also  very  rare  in  diis 
section' of  kentiicky.  I  have  only  met  with  it  in  a  solitary,  se- 
cludedy  rocky  spot  lying  to  the  left  of,  and  near  the  Woodford 
road;  Several  stems  issuing  from  a  single  root,  arise  erect  and 
unbiaached  to  the  height  of  1  or  2  feet,  bearing  lance-shaped, 
pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small  and  greenish-coloured, 
psoduced  in  2s  and  3s  at  the  axilk  of  the  upper  leaves  aboul 
the  10th  of  April.  The  whole  habit  of  the  plant,  however,  is 
10  unlike  that  of  the  genus,  as  easily  to  mislead  the  student. 
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Other  species  of  this  extensive  tribe  are  no  doubt  to  be  fouwl 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lexington:  as  yet  however  I  have  de 
tected  only  the  aboye.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  six  or  eigbi 
additional  species  have  been  met  with. 

31.    Genus.  LEONTODON,        L.  Daxiielm 

(Deriv.  Greek  Leon  a.lion  BnAadous  a  tooth;  fiom  a  fimdedie- 
semblance  in  the  teeth  of  the  leaves.) 

Class  Idth.    SYJfOEKESIA—Ord^^  JEQVAUS. 

Gen.  Ch.     Calyx  oblong,  double;  outer  one  loose.    RtajM 
naked;  pappus  feathered* 

Species  \sU    Leontobon  Taraxacum. 
Sp,  Ch.     Otiter  scales  of  the  calyx  reflexed ;  scapes  l-flowered 
haloes  runcinate. 

Obs.  No  portion  of  the  Union  is  more  completely  oveim 
by  this  naturalized  foreigner  than  this  section,  being  so  abun- 
dant as  to  give  a  yellowish  hue  to  pastures  in  early  spring  (/^^^ 
April)  from  the  profusioivof  its  flowers. 

(Specific  name  dmved  from  the  Greek  taraswo  to  move^  or  troobi?- 
from  its  reputed  diuretic  and  laxative  properties.) 

32.    Gbnus,  POLEMONIUM.  L 

{Derw.  According  to  Pliny  derived  fiom  Greeks  Polcww,^"-^ 
cause  Elingshad  contended  for  the  honor  of  its  discoveiy.) 

Class  Uh.  PEJfrAMDRIA—Order^  MOJVOGYJm. 
Gen.  Ch.    Calyx  5-cleft.     Corolla  somewhat  rotate,  SJobei 
tube  short,  closed  kt  its  base  by  5  staminiferous  valves  ^f 
scales.    Stigma  trifid.    Capsule  3-celled,  superior. 
^[fedes  Isi.    PoLEMomuM  Reptans.  Jacoys-btUtr' 

Sp.  Ch*    Leaves  pinnate,  generally  by  sevens:  Jhwert  terminw 
nodding. 

Obs.  This  beautiful  native  well  deserves  a  place  in  aB  ^' 
er-gardens;  it  bears  transplantation  well  and  improyei  bjcot 
tivation..  It  is  a  hardy  plant  and,  with  a  little  protection,  n»)^ 
be  made  to  bloom  throughout  ttie  winter.  Its  favorite  }f^^ 
are  in  rich  shaded  situations  among  rocks  and  decaying  l<^ 
where  its  spikes  of  sky-blue  flowers,  with  white  anthers,  appear 
about  the  19th  of  April,  There  is  a  variety  with  white  m^ 
era. 
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3S.     GENt7a.  PHLOX.        L.  mid  Pink. 

iUerie^     Greek  PAZox,  fire  or  flame,  in  allusioin  to  the  colour  of  tte 
flowers.^ 

Class  ^h.    PEJVTjlJWRIJl— Order,  MOJfOGYma. 

Cren.  Chm  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft,  segments  conniyent*  Corolla 
fialver-formed;  border  5-lobed,  flat;  t«be  more  or  less  curved* 
Siaanina  imequaL  C^^pni/e8ubrDtund,3-€eUed;t»Us  I -seeded. 

Species  \sU    Phlox  Divaricata!  Stoeet  William. 

Sp.  Ch.  5/^m  low,  pubescent,  decumbent; /eai7«A  oval-lanceo- 
late ;  branches  divaricate,  loose,  few  flowered ;  segments  of  the 
coroUa  obcordate,  teeth  of  the  calyx  subulate  linear.    Tor. 

Obs.    Of  this  numerous  genus^  there  are  but  few  natives  of 
this  locality.     The  present  species  is  easily  distinguished  from 
others,  by  its  earlier  period  of  flowering,  its  lower  growth, 
rarely  rising  above  1  foot,  and  by  its  partially  decumbent  ha- 
bit.    The  leaves,  in  the  specimens  I  have  met  with,  have  been 
finiversally  opposite,  sessile,  and  few  in  number.     Flowers  in 
A  terminal  panicle,  pale  blue  or  more  frequently  rose-coloured. 
Generally  known  under  the  name  of  Sweet  William  or  May 
Pink.     Abundant  in  half  reclaimed  lands  and  borders  of  fields, 
from  loth  to  20th  April. 

34.    Genus.  CERASTIUM.        L. 

{Derit.    Greek  keratum^  a  little^hom,  in  alluaioD  to  the  ahsfe  of  the 
capsule.    iSfm.) 

Oms  XOih.    DECAJ^DRIA— Order,  PEJfTAGYMa. 

€kn»  Ch.  Calyx  ^-leaved.  Petals  5,  bifid  or  emai^inate.  Capsule 
1-celied,  bursting  at  the  summit  with  10  teeth. 

Speciu  XsU    Cerastium  Hirsutum.  JlfeHse-ear  CUdewetd. 

Sp.  Ch.    Very  hairy,  diffuse ;  /eav»  oval  obtuse,  connate  ;7k»- 

ers  clustered;  petals  3-cleft  s^little  longer  than  the  acute 

calyx.    ElU 

Ohs.  Mr.  Elliotf  s  description  suits  this  plant  remarkably 
well  as  it  obtains  with  us.  Very  much  branched  and  villous. 
Stems  rarely  rising  more  than  6-8  inches  from  the  ground. 
Flowers  inconspicuous,  rarely  fully  expanded,  small,  white. 
Common  in  cultivated  ground ;  in  grass  land  frequently  assuming 
a  yellowish  colour.    Flowers,  middle  of  April. 

VOL.   I.   NO.  MU  53 
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Species  2rf.    Cerastium  Longe-pedunculatum. 

Sp.  Ck.    Viscid-pubescent;  leaoes  oblong-linear,  acute;  pediw 

cles  long. 

Obs.  Altogether  a  larger  plant  than  the  preceding,  rising 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  1 2  inches,  but  more  frequently  sfemh 
procumb-nt.  The  whole  plant  is  remarkably  viscid  to  the 
touch,  and  is  strongly  characterized  by  the  circumstance  whifli 
aflPords  the  specific  name,  viz.  the  unusual  length  of  the  p^ 
duncles.  Found  in  common  with  the  former  but  much  more 
lare.     Flowers  a  few  days  later. 

Syn.  C.  Glutinosum.    MtL  C.  Nutans.     Tortey. 

35.    Genus.  ERIGERON.  ''^«*«^ 

(Deriv.    Greek  Er,  the  spring,  and^<Ton,  an  old  man;  becauserftf 
hoary  in  the  spring.    Sm.) 

Class  \9ih.    SYJVGEJfESM—Orderj  SUPERFLUA. 
Gen.  Ch.     Calyx  imbricate.  Florets  of  the  ray  linear,  veiy  db- 

merous.    Pappus  double ;  exterior  minute ;  interior  hairy, « 

few  rays.    Receptacle  naked. 

Species  \sU    Erioeron  Bellidifolium. 

Sp.  Ch.  Hairy,  gray,  radical  leaves  obovate,  spathuJate,  snh- 
serrate:  stem  leaves  remote,  objong-ovate,  ampleiicaul,  en- 
tire ;  stems  3-5-flowered ;  rays  nearly  twice  as  Jong  as  tk 
hemispherical  calyx.     Torrey. 

Obs.  The  present  species,  as  it  occurs  in  this  vicinify,  ^^ 
from  the  foregoing  description  in  having  the  lower  stemrutt^ 
coarsely  though  irregularly  toothed,  while  the  upp^  ^ 
only  are  entire  or  untoothed.  The  number  of  flowers  also 
exceed  that  mentioned  in  the  specific  description,  being  o^^ 
as  numerous  as  8-10.  The  flowers  begin  to  sjiew  thcmsclvw 
about  the  10th  of  April,  when  the  plant  is  only  3-4  inches  hig^ 
and  continue  unfolding,  untibit  has  attained  the  '^^'S^l.?:  L 
or  24  inches.  The  central  flower,  as  observed  by  Mr.  El"?"» 
is  generally  larger  than  the  lateral  ones — their  colour  vaO'^ 
from  delicate  pink  to  white — ^in  pastures  and  meadows  aban- 
d^nt. 

» 

Species  ^d.    Erioeron  Philadelphjcvm. 
1^.  C*.    Pubescent;  leases  cuneateM>bIong,  caulinc  ^emi"*"*" 
plexicaul;  rays  capillary. 
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Obsm  A  macb  taller  species  than  the  preceding,  growing  3^ 
4  feet  high,  very  much  branched  and  covered  with  a  proAision 
of  small  white  or  pale  purple  flowers,  with  jellow  disks.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  the  fanner,  frequently  so  complete- 
ly overrunning  meadows  as  to  destroy  the  hay.  Some  repute 
it  medicinal,  attributing  to  it  tonic  and  sudorific  properties. 
Flowers  later  than  the  last,  and  continues  in  bloom  much  longer. 

36.  Genus.  PHACELIA.  Jussieu. 

'  (Derw,    Greek,  PhdMoa^  a  bundle,  from  its  clusterM  manner  of 
flowenng.) 

CSaas  Uh.    PEJfTAJWRIA— Orders  MOJyOGYMa. 

Gen.   Ch.     Calyx  5-cieft.     Coroila  5-cleft.     Siamehi  exerted. 
CapnUt  2-ceUed,  2-valved,  4-seeded.     EIL 

Species  UU    Phacslia  Fimbriata. 

Sp.  CA.    Leasts  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  undivided;  segments  of 
Hie  corolla  fimbriate.    EIL 

Obs^  This  plant,  abundant  throughout  the  western  country, 
has  at  first  glance  the  aspect  and  mode  of  flowering  of  an  by- 
drophyllum.  The  whole  part  is  hispid,  the  lower  leaves  some ' 
what  petioled,  the  upper  sessile  or  amplexicaul ;  all  alternate 
and  pinnatifid.  Flowers  of  a  pale  blue  are  borne  in  a  simple 
terminal  raceme,  revolute  before  flowering,  become  erect  at 
terwards.  Calyx  persistent.  Style  2-cleft.  Grows  in  clumps; 
outer  branches  semi-prostrate;  central  more  erect,  rising  to 
the  height  of  1 0-1 3  inches.  Moist  meadows— flowers  from  the 
middle  of  April. 

37.  Genus.        CERCIS.        L. 
{ptrw.    Greek  terUa  of  Theopfarsstus.) 

CUiss  \Oth.  DECAJWRIA— Order,  MOJWGYMA. 

Geru  Ch.  Calyt  5-toothed,  gibbous  at  base.  Corolla  papilio* 
naceous,  with  a  short  vexillum  under  the  wings.  S^ed  vessel 
9  legume.   ^ 

Species  \sU    Cercis  Canadensis.  Red  Bud.- 

Sp.  Ch.    Leaves  nearly  round,  cordate,  acuminate,  villous  at 
the  axils  of  the  nerves,  legumes  on  short  foot-stalks. 

Obs.  The  Red-bud,  by  which  name  it  is  universally  known 
in  this  country,  does  not  occur  spontaneously  in  the  level  rich 
lands  immediately  rQund  Lexington ;  but  as  t)M  iace  of  the 
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country  becomes  more  broken  on  approaching'  ilie  Kentctckj 
river,  it  is  nfet  with  in  great  abundance;  constituting^  bj  the 
profusion  of  its  pale  rose-colourM  flowers^  a  pleasing  object  in 
early  spring,  before  any  of  the  forest  trees  have  put  forth  their 
leaves.  It  never  rises,  even  in  t^e  best  soil,  to  any  conside- 
rable elevation,  but  when  growing  singly  its  branches  extend 
horizontally  to  a  great  extent  in  proportion  to  its  height.  The 
flowers  appear  generally  by  the  12th  of  April  and  are  succeed- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  pods,  borne  on  short  peduncles;  antf 
the  tree  becomes  clothed,  towards  the  1st  of  May,  ivith  large 
heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  rich  dark  green. 

58*    Genus.  FRAXINUS.        L.  Ash  7We. 

{Deriv.  The  Latiif  name  of  the  Ash  Treer  Etymology  obscuiBk   Dmi) 

Oass^.    DECjUWRIj}— Order,  MO^VGYJVia. 

Gen*   Ch.    Polygamous:    Cdlyx  none,  or  4^arted.      Caroik 
none,  or  4-petaUed*     Samara  l-seeded^  wing  laiiceolafe. 

Species  'isL     Fraxinus  Americana.  While  AsL 

Sp.  Ch*    Leqfkts  petiolate,  ovaManceolate,  acuniinate,  sligfatlj 
toothed,  glaucous  beneath. 

Ohs.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  useful  of 
our  forest  trees;  growing  frequently  to  the  height  of  80  feet 
with  a  diameter  of  3  feet;  andappHcabletomany  usefal  purposes 
in  building,  the  mechanic  arts  and  rural  economy*  It  is  rea<fr 
ly  distinguished  from  the  Blue  Ash,  with  which  it  is  found  ia 
common,  by  its  whiter,  ash-coloured  bark.  Flowers  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  is  abundantly  met  with  on  the  richer  lands 
throughout  die  state. 

Syn.  Y.  Discolor,  MulU.  P.  Alba.  MatphalL  F.  Acumi- 
nata. Purshm 

Sf'cies  2rf.     Fraxinus  Quadrangulata.  Blue  AJu 

Sp.  Ch.    Lenfets  subsessile,  oval-lanceolate,  serrate,  pubesceot 
underneath:  younger  branches  quadrangular. 

Obs.  The  blue  ash  is  more  limited  in  its  geographical  range 
than  the  preceding  species:  but  in  this  locality  it  is  equally 
abn  :da\t  af^d  attaijis  nearly  if  not  quite  to  as  large  a  size.  Its 
wood  ur  ites  strer/gth  with  durability  and  elasticity  and  hence 
is  ap;>lira!)Io  to  a  great  variety  of  uses.  Flowers  about  the  same 
time  with  the  former. 

Species  Sd.    Fraxinus  Sambucifolia*  Bfack  Ask 
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Spm  C/k.     Leafkii  sessile,  oval4anceolate,  seriate,  acuimnate^ 
ba«e  rounded  and  uneqaal. 

Ob$.  This  is  also  a  large  tree,  but  much  less  frequent  than  ci- 
ther of  the  preceding,  in  this  neighbourhood;  in  (he  western  part 
of  the  State,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  more  abundant  than 
either,  and  is  made  to  supply  the  purposes  of  both.  Its  wi)od^ 
however,  being  marked  with  black  streaks  makes  it  more  unfit 
for  flooring.  It  is  said,  moreover,  to  be  less  durable  than  the 
two  species  just  mentioned. 

39.     Genus.  LAURUS.        L. 

(Tlcrte.    The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Bay  tree:  Origin  obscure. 

Claes  dth.  E^7fEA^'DRlA— Order,  MOKOGYMA. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cabps  none.  Gwv^. resembling  a  calyx,  4-6  parted. 
JVedary,  with  3  two-awned  glands  surraunding  the  germ» 
Stamina  variable,  3  to  14.    Drupe  1 -seeded. 

Species  IH.    Laurus  Benzoin.  Spicemood. 

Sp.  Ch.  Leama  obovate,  lanceolate,  pubescent  underneath: 
JUnwers  in  clustered  umbels:  buds  ai\d  pedicels  smooth. 

Obs»  The  Spicewood  is  a  common  shrub  throughout  the 
Union;  and  is  here  met  with  in  all  shaded,  rich  woods  where 
the  undergrowth  haa  not  been  destroyed ;  preferring  mostly 
situations  near  small  streams  of  water.  Its  little,  yellow,  clus- 
tered flowers  appear  towards  the  middle  of  April  or  earlier, 
before  any  appearance  of  foliage  is  observed  on  the  braccbes^ 
and  are  succeeded  by  numerous  bright  red  berries.  The  bark 
of  the  wood  is  pleasantly  aromatic  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
warm  infusion  as  a  diaphoretic. 

Species  2(f.     Laurus  Sassafras.  Sassafras. 

Sp.  Ch.    Mostly  dioicous;  fe<n7C9Some  oval  and  entire,  others 
2  or  3lobed. 

Ohs.  This  tree,  although  very  abundant  in  some  portions 
of  the  state,  is  not  met  with  any  where  within  a  Tew  miles  of 
Leiungton.  On  approaching  the  Kentucky  river,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  county  of  Fayette,  it  is  seen  growing  in  fence 
comers,  having  sprung  up  since  the  clearing  of  the  land :  and  od 
the  alluvions  and  hills  bordering  that  river  large  trees  of  12-18 
inches  diameter  are  frequently  seen.  F'lswers  generally  to- 
wards the  middle  of  April,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  with 
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the  Spicewood :  its  fruit  however  is  larger  and  of  a  Hue  cobor. 
Popular  opinion  has  long  ^nce  attributed  much  virtue  to  tt» 
bark  of  the  Sassafras  root;  and  medical  countenance  is fre- 
quently  given  to  the  idea  of  itsbeingajiuriyfcr  of  the  Mood. 

By  some  botanists  these  two  species  of  Launis  are  thrown  into 
a  sub-genus  called  Etttwmt«,  from  their  pleasant  aroma. 

40.  G«KU8  PHALANGIUM.    Taume/ort.       Wild  Ifyachd 
(Derio,  A  Gieek  name  of  a  plant,  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  ^ 

rived  perhaps  from  pAa2a^,  a  phalanx  or  legion,  in  allusioB  to  tie 
number  and  dispdsition  of  its  flowers.) 

Class  eth.    HEXAJVDRIA— Order,  MOJVOGYMa. 
Gen.  Ch.  Corotta  of  six  petals,  spreading,     ntaments  naked  or 
smooth.     Capsule  ovate.     Seeds  angular. 

Species  UU     Phaxangium  Esculentum. 
Sp.  Ch.    Root  bulbous,  lewes  aU  radical,  linear,  carinate ;  stigm 
minutely  S-cleft. 

Obs.    This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  i^ 
digenous  plants;  throwing  up  from  the  centre  of  a  tuftofa**^ 
grass-Kke  leaves,  a  long  solitary  stem  1  to  2  feet  high,  dieatbed 
below  by  a  few  convoluted  bradtes,  and  clothed  at  the  mm 
by  a  number  of  large  purple  or  pale-blue'  flowers,  10  or  u 
which  are  in  perfection  at  a  time;  these  slowly  8hrivelliDg,(i«^ 
cescent,)  others  are  evolved,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  s"^]^^  , 
bloom  for  several  days.     The  root,  which  is  bulbous  and  situateo 
deep  in  the  ground,  is  eatable  and  nutritious— FrequenOn  wo^ 
meadows  in  certain  localities,  but  generally  disappearing  ttp* 
culture — Flowers  from  the  20th  of  April. 

Syn.     Scilla  Esculenta.    Bot.  Mag. 
Phalangium  Quamash.  Pursh^ 

41.  Gtm:  ASARUM.  U 

{Deriv.    The  Latin  name  of  a  plant,  spoken  of  bj  FUoj) 

Class  nth.    DODECAJ^DRM— Order,  MOJfOG^^' 

Gen.  Ch.     Calyx  S — 4  cleft,^uperior,  persistent    Ccrollfi     * 
Anthers  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  filaments.    Capsw^ 
led. 

Species  IsU    Asarum  Canadense.  ^^  ^^ 

Sp.  Ch.    Leaves  2,  broad-renifbnn:  calyx  woolly » deeply  ^T^ 
ed,  reflexed. 
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Oi$.  The  wild  ginger  is  readily  detected,  by  ita  two  large 
kidney-^liaped  leaves,  supported  on  long  footstalks,  and  covered 
with  a  velvet  witness, — by  its  solitary  and  singular  flower  issuing 
from  the  axil  of  the  two  leaves;  and  by  the  aromatic  odour  of 
the  root,  which  has  given  it  its  common  name.  Occasionally 
abandant  in  rich  shaded  woods  among  rocks:  flowering  about  the 
20th  of  April. 

We  have  followed  Michaux,  Muhlenberg  and  Elliott  in  placing 
this  plant  in  the  class  Dodecandria,  although  by  Purrii,  Nuttall, 
Barton  and  Torrey  it  is  ranked  under  Gynandria;  and  by  Dar- 
lington in-  Polyaudria. 

Syn.     A.  Carolinianum.     Wab, 

43.  GMm6.  CAULOPHYLLUM.  Mx. 

{Derw,    Greek  Kauhs^  a  stem  and  pkyUonj  a  leaf:  from  the  re 
semblance  of  the  stem  to  a  leaf-^talk.    MMaux',) 

Class  Sih.    HEXAJWRIA-^Ordery  MOJfOGYMA. 

Qefu   Clu     Calyx  3— 6*  leaved.     Corolla  6>petaDed,  with  a  sub- 
reniform  nectary  on  each  claw.    Berry  stipitate,  l'«eeded. 

Sfp^ieiu  \8U    Caulopsyllum  Thalictroides.  Pappoose-rooU 

£^.  Ohm    Glabrous;  feave9  supradecompound;  leaflets  ovaJ,  ter- 
minal one  S-Iobed.   - 

• 

Obs.  This,  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  was  once  abundant 
throughout  this  country,  but  has.  now  almost  disappeared  from 
the  more  cultivated  districts,  and  is  consequently  rare  about 
Lexington,  being  only  met  with  in  the  more  secluded  and  un- 
frequented woodlands.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  1 2  or  1 8  inches, 
producing  a  single  tritemate  compounded  leaf;  and  a  panicle  of 
small  greenish-yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  dark-bMe  berries 
which  are  covered  with  a  mealy  powder. 

Under  the  name  of  Pappoose-root  this  plant  has  had  some  medi- 
eal  virtues  ascribed  to  it. — Flowers  towards  the  latter  part  of 
April:  berries  ripe  in  June. 

Syn.    Leontice  Thalictroides.    WUld. 

43;    Ge«us.  ^SCULUS.  H. 

{DiBTw,  Latin  £fca.  food :  the  fruit  of  soma  of  the  qiecies  beiHf 
esculent.) 

Class  1th.    HEPTAJmRU— Order,  MQJVOGYMA. 

Oen.    Ck.    Cah/x  1-leaved,  4—5  toothed,  ventricoee.    CoroUa 
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4 — 5  petalled.    Petals  unequal  inserted  upod  tlie  calyx.    Ca/t^ 
suk  3-celled.    Seeds  large,  solitary. 

Species  \st*    ^sculus  Pallida.  Comtnm  Buckeye* 

Sp.  Cfu  Leaflets  by  5s:  corolla  4-peta]Ied:  sltanana  mostiy  7, 
twice  the  length  of  the  corolla:  fruit  spinous.     Purs/u 

Obs*  This  species  is  abundant  throughout  the  forests  in  the 
rich  lands  of  Kentucky.  It  is  a  tree  of  but  ordinary  stature,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  crooked  growth^  remarkable  for  the  early 
period  of  its  fdiation,  being  the  first  of  our  trees  to  become  green 
in  the  spring,  and  the  earliest  to  cast  its  leaves  in  the  fall. — The 
fruit  is  a  large  nut  of  a  bright  brown  colour  with  a  very  remark- 
able hilum  or  eye,  which  has  given  the  tree  its  common  name:  it  is 
sometimes  eaten  by  cattle,  and  often  with  fatal  effects:  Flowers 
Hbout  the  20th  of  April,  and  is  then  a  very  beautiful  object: 
fruit  ripens  in  September. 

Syru    Pavfa  Lutea.     JUicLjU, 

^vecies  2^     £sculus  Flava.  Sweet  Buckeye 

Sp.  Ch,  Leaves  by  5s,  pubescent  underneath  near  the  midrib, 
equally  serrulate:  corolla  4-petalled,  with  the  claws  of  thecon- 
nivent  petals  longer  than  the  calyx:  fruit  unarmed. 

Obs.  A  much  larger  and  straighter  tree  than  the  preceding, 
but  less  abundant  than  it,  being  in  this  locality  confined  to  the 
alluvion  bottoms  of  the  Kentucky  river.  Unlike  the  former  the 
wood  of  the  sweet  buckeye  is  susceptible  of  being  applied  to 
many  useful  purposes. — The  flowers  are  unfolded  towards  the 
end  of  April  and  are  succeeded  by  smooth  capsules  containing 
one  or  three  large  seeds. 

Syru    Pavia  Ohioensisf     Mich.  JiL  Sylva.  Amer.  j 

STELLARIA.    (See  Genus  4.) 

Species  2c(.     Stellaria  Pubbra.  Starwort 

^.  Cfu  Pubescent ;  lea;Des  sessile,  ovate,  ciliate;  fediceb  erect ; 
petals  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Ohs.  This  species  difiers  from  the  5.  Media^  before  mention- 
ed,  in  its  less  branching,  and  more  erect  habit.  A  single  stem 
rises  to  the  he^ht  of  6-8  inches,  bearing  a  few  comparatively 
large  flowers.    Rare;  in  woodlands.    Flowers  20th  April. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Art.  VII. — On  the  Diseases  which  ofpewred  in  Heruy  Caunfy^ 
Tennessee^  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1827  and  a  brief  account 
of  their  treatment^  with  remarks  on  the  roeather  during  the  same 
thne.    By  John  Travis,  M.  D.  of  Henry  County,  Tennessee* 

The  fact  is  generally  admitted  by  every  intelligent  physi- 
cian of  the  Western  District  of  Tennessee,  that  the  atmos- 
pbere  is  more  humid  here  than  it  is  in  Middle  and  East 
Tennessee,  or  in  Carolina.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from 
natural  causes.  The  Western  District  is  generally  a  low 
countr}',  abounding  in  many  water  courses,  upland  ponds,  and 
extensive  marsh}'  bottoms  on  each  side  of  every  river,  creek 
and  branch. 

Independent  of  these  streams  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
the  district.is  bounded  by  the  great  rivers,  Tennessee  and  Mi^- 
^ssippi.  The  rivulets  in  general  have  but  little  fall.  Mill- 
ponds  are  common,  and  in  consequence  of  the  level  surface  of 
the  earth,  immense  bodies  of  land  are  covered  with  water. 
The  soil  is  covered  with  vegetation,  particularly  in  the  barrens. 
It  is  also  believed  that  more  rain  falls  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Tennessee.^  The  Indians  disliked  this  section  of  coun- 
try,, and  in  their  own  peculiar  mode  of  expression,  said  it  was 
^too  /eoAy."  The  soil  is  fertile;  it  is  mixed  with  sand,  and 
produces  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  &c.  abundantly. 

The  spring  of  1 827  was  distinguished  by  the  fall  of  unusually 
large  quantities  of  rain.  The  wet  weather  operated  very  much 
to  the  prejudice  of  farmers,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  cotton  crops.  The  summer  was  dry,  and  the 
latter  part  of  it  and  the  fall  unusually  so.  The  month  of  July 
was  very  hot,  and  also,  a  part  of  August.  Notwithstanding  the 
Intense  heat  of  the  weather,  when  the  mercury  ranged  from 
90^  to  93%  the  dews  were  very  heavy.  Immense  fogs  darkened 
the  country  every  morning.    In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  in- 
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termittent  fever  made  its  appearance,  and  became  pretty  ge- 
neral throughout  the  country.  There  were  a  few  cases  of  re- 
mittent, and  still  fewer  of  bilious  fever  this  year.  I  have  not 
seen  one  case  of  severe  bilious  or  typhus  fever  during  the  year 
1 827.  The  intermittent  fever  is  uncommonly  severe  here.  In 
'many  instances  it  proved  too  obstinate  for  the  ordinary  means 
of  cure — ^i.  e.  emetics,  cathartics,  and  cinchona,  in  its  common 
form.  Other  means  had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  I  found  none 
so  eflFectual  aa  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  This  I  gave  in  Madeira 
wine,  or  grog;  and  sometimes  in  powder.  This  latter  mode 
proved  most  successful.  Ten  grains  of  quinine  in  a  pint  of 
wine,  and  an  ounce  given  six  times  a  day,  or  two  ounces  three 
times  a  day,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  gave  it.  In  the  form  ot 
powder  I  gave  two  or  three  grains  thrice  a  day,  and  for  one  day 
only,  and  it  invariably  eflfected  a  cure,  except  in  a  few  instan- 
ces, where  there .  existed  great  derangement  of  the  viscera. 
Previous  to  the  administration  of  the  quinine,  the  prims  via? 
were  cleansed  of  their  morbid  contents  with  antiraonium  tart 
and  sulph.  magnesias. 

Although  the  quinine  effected  a  speedy  cure,  yet  the  disease 
in  a  few  instances  returned,  as  often  happens  with  this  disr 
ease.  The  medical  records  of  the  whole  civilized  world  afford 
ample  testimony  of  the  fact,  that  no  disease  is  more,  apt  td  return, 
from  slight  causes,  than  ihefebris  intermittens.  To  prevent  this, 
a  regular  course  of  tonics  aliould'  be  persevered  in  for  15  or  20 
days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  disease.  If  any  remedy 
approaches  the  character  of,  or  is  a  specific  for,intermittent8, 
that  remedy  is  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  The  celebrated  French 
Chemist,  Pelletier,  deserves  immortal  honqr  for  this  valuable  dis- 
covery. I  have  ako  cured  the  intcrmittentfeyer  with  the  tino- 
tura  opii. 

There  appeared  sundry  cases  otcynancfie  trachealis  and  cholera 

'  infantum  this  year.     These  generally  yielded  to  the  ordinary 

modes  of  treatment.    A  Jew  deaths  happened  within  the  bounds 

of  my  practice,  in  very  young  subjects,  and  where  medical  aid 

was  not  timely  solicited. 
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Pnewntmia  was  common,  although  in  an  extensiye  practice  I 
did  not  lose  a  patient  The  free  use  of  the  lancet,  emetics, 
cathartics,  sudorifics  and  blisters  efiected  a  cure. 

Ophthaifnia  was  very  general  this  year,  although  it  was  not 
violent  nor  of  an  obstinate  character*  It  very  readily  yielded  to 
simple  collyria*  There  was  in  no  case  a  necessity  for  venesec- 
tion. 

Pertussis  was  very  common  this  year.  A  few  cases  in  very 
young  subjects  terminated  fatally — ^but  these  cases  were  con- 
nected with  other  diseases.  Worms  afiect  children  here  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  America  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  lumbrici  appear  much  more  numerous  than  any  other 
species  of  worm.  In  this  disease  the  submurias  hydrargyri 
and  spigelia  marilandica  proved  most  successful  in  my  handb. 
I  can  safely  recommend  these  articles  as  die  most  valuable  An- 
thelmintics in  the  Materia  Medica.  They  have  at  least  uniform^ 
ly  proved  so  in  my  practice. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  diseases  of  wo- 
men and  children  are  very  common  in  this  district  The  dis* 
eases  of  utero-gestation  and  parturition  are  very  severe  in  many 
instances;  and  death  has  often  occurred  from  puerperal  fever. 


Art.  Vin.— Gwe  of  Hysteria  attended  with  some  peculiarities.    By 
James  Conquest  Cross,  M.  D.  of  Courtland,  Alabama. 

Elarly  in  the  night  I  visited  Miss  T.  W.  set  17,  and  found  he» 
alternately  laughing  and  crying.  In  the  morning,  in  attempt- 
ing  to  jump  from  the  door  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of  about 
three  feet,  she  so  slightly  injured  her  ankle  as  to  occasion  no 
complaint  till  5  P.  M.  when  the  pain  became  exquisite.  There 
was,  however,  no  redness,  swelling,  heat  nor  any  other  indicaticm 
of  disease.  The  pain  continued  about  an  hour  and  all  at  once,* 
without  any  obvious  cause,  ceased,  when  she  became  aflfec ted  as 
above  mentioned.  Besides  the  laughing  and  crying,  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  hysteria  were  present,  and  considering  it  no- 
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thing  more  than  a  common  paroxysm  af  the  disease  nndcr  con- 
sideration, without  invoWing  in  its  character  any  thing  of  seri- 
ousness or  danger,  and  believhig  that  it  would  soon  subside,  I 
exhibited  a  small  quantity  of  sulph.  ether  in  combination  witb 
tinct.  theb.  and  left  her  to  visit  another  patient  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.     In  about  an  hour,  however,  I  was  again  sent  for  and 
found  that  so  far  from  the  paroxysm  haying  subsided^  as  I  had 
anticipated,  ithad  increased  in  violence.    Globus  hystericus 
was  now  obvious ;  great  stupor  prevailed,  with  violent  contortion 
of  the  features  of  the  face  and  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  which 
had  been  wounded  by  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth.     Flatulent 
eructations  from  the  stomach  in  quick  and  rapid  succession,  and 
considerable  distension  of  the  gastric  region  also  attended* 
Having  repeatedly  cured  hysteria  with  great  readiness  by  the 
employment  of  the  remedies  already  mentioned,  I  was  a  good 
denl  surprised  that  they  had  produced  no  benefit  in  this  case* 
After  producing  emesis  with  as  little  advantage,  they  were  re- 
peated in  conjunction  with  belladonna,  which  has  been  recent- 
ly much  extolled,  but  without  being  productive  of  any  benefit; 
after  which,  as  ineifectually,  opium  was  given  in  considerable 
quantity.    These  remedies  were  employed  during  the  first  six 
hours,  and  although  the  convulsions  had  moderated  somewhat 
in  violence,  I  was  persus^ed  that  it  was  owing  more  to  the  fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion  from  uninterrupted  exertion,  than  to  tl^ 
agency  of  the  remedies  exhibited.     At  this  time  her  respiratioa 
had  become  much  slower  and  the  inspirations  in  particular  were 
deep  and  far  between:  this  circumstance  I  watched  with  con- 
ftiderable  anxiety,  and  obser\'ed  that  they  continued  to  grow 
deeper  and  the  intefvak  more  protracted.     I  became  alarmed 
and  applied  hartshorn  to  her  nose,  and  immediately  a  sudden 
and  violent  respirator}*  struggle  took  place,  which  lasted  but  a 
moment.     My  consternation  can  with  difficulty  be  conceived 
when  1  discovered  my  patient  ceased  to  breathe^ — ^pulseless  in 
the  carotids  and  radials,  and  her  eyes  wide  open.    Every  one 
present  thought  her  dead,  nor  was  I  certain  that  such  was  not 
the  fact*.    She  continued  in  this  situation  perhaps  ten  minutes, 
but  of  this  I  was  not  certain^  so  great  was  the  prevailing  con- 
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fusion  that  it  was  impossible  to.  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
time.  I  placed  mjr  hand  upon  the  region  of  her  heart  and 
thought  I  observed  an  obscure  and  feeble  fluttering.  Thirty 
drops  of  the  spirits  pf  hartshorn  diluted  in  a  little  water  were 
with  great  difficulty  introduced  into  the  stomach.  No  inunedi- 
ate  impression  seemed  to  be  made — strong  sternutatories  were 
employed  and  at  length  respiration  was  resumed, — ^the  radial 
artery  feebly,  pulsated,  and  the  functions  generally  in  a  short 
time  seemed  to  be  completely  re-established.  No  hysterical 
symptom  remained,  and  what  occasioned  me  no  little  surprise 
was  to  find  that  at  the  moment  she  appeared  to  be  freed  of  her 
disease,  the  exquisite  pain  in  the  ankle  returned.  The  joint 
was  again  examined;  no  evidence  of  disease  could  be  discover- 
ed ;  handling  it  did  not  increase  the  pain,  nor  was  it  augment- 
ed by  extension  and  counter-extension  to  which  I  resorted,  sus- 
pecting that  perhaps,  the  bones  of  the  joint  might  have  been 
slightly  luxated. 

My  reflections  now  flowed  in  a  new  channel,  for  though  I  was 
incapable  of  explaining  the  connexion  between  the  pain  in  the 
joint  and  ti^  hysterical  phenomena,  I  was  persuaded  that  such  a 
connexion  existed,  and  that  it  must  be-  better  theoretically  or 
practically  understood,  or  she  could  not  be  restored  permanently 
to  health.  While  absorbed  in  these  reflections  the  pain  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  patient  immediately  exclaimed  ^I  am  choking ;'' 
and  was  soon  hysterically  convulsed.  The  whole  inystery  of  the 
case  I  believed  was  now  developed ;  I  felt  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  induction  of  a  considerable  degree  of  pain,  which  could 
be  directed  and  controulcd  at  pleasure,  would  dispel  the  hysteri- 
cal symptoms,  and  that  if  kept  up  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  it  would  eventually  break  up  the  train  of  associated  action 
by  which  the  original  injury  of  the  joiht  was  connected  with  the 
hysterical  phenomena.  No  article  promised  fairer  to  answer  this 
purpose  than  cantharides;  a  blister  was  consequently  applied 
that  embraced  nearly  the  whole  ankle.  No  otiicr  means  were 
resorted  to  to  check  the  hjrsterical  symptoms,  as  I  was  specially 
anxiouB  to  discover  what  influence  would  be  exercised  over  these 
from  the  progressive  operation  of  the  blister.     An  hour  elapsed 
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before  any  thing  of  moment  occurred;  at  this  time  the  flies  bad 
only  reddened  the  part;  the  pain,  however,  which  seemed  to  be 
deep-seated  in  the  centre  of  the  joint,  again  made  its  appearaiK^ 
but  was  much  more  supportable  than  it  had  previously  been* 
The  convulsive'  phenomena  were  little  if  at  all  changed  in  cha- 
racter, and  this  condition  lasted  two  hourslonger,  when  die  Mis- 
ter had  operated  finely.     The  pain  in  the  interior  of  the  joint  was 
incon^derable  and  appears  to  have  been  translated  to   the  sur- 
face, and  all  my  speculative  expectations  began  to  be  realised; 
the  hysterics  were  obviously  diminished  and  rapidly  subnding 
and  in  a  very  ^ort  time  entirely  disappeared.    The  vesicatoi/ 
was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  part  ten  hours  from  its  application, 
and  when  removed  the  part  was  dressed  with  basilicon  ointment. 
Apprehensive  that  when  the  blistered  part  healed,  we  might 
have  a  renewal  of  the  hysterical  phenomena,  I  directed  that 
when  this  should  be  inaiitfested  the  cantharides  should  be  re- 
applied and  this  course  to  be  continued  for  three  weeks*    At  the 
expiration  of  ten  days,  however,  this  advice  became  both  irk- 
some and  painful,  and  she  determined  to  abandon  it,  confident  sbe 
had  nothing  to  apprehend.    The  part  consequently  yon  ceased 
td  discharge,  but  this  event  had  not  taken  place  more  than  three 
days  when  she  was  threatened   with  all  her  former  afflictions. 
This  timely  warning  made  her  more  tractable  fot*  ttie  fiiture,  the 
practice  was  resumed  and  continued  a  month,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  the  dischai^  was  gradually  and  sloWly  diminished, 
and  was  at  length  entirely  dried  up.     She  was  completely  re- 
stored to  hcaltti  and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 


Art.  IX.  Case  of  Retroversion  of  the  Uterus  relieved  by  Ae  extract 
of  Belladonna  and  Laudanum.  Br  Dr.  John  Mills,  of  Win- 
chester, Kentucky. 

On  Friday  May  9th,  1828, 1  visited  Mrs.  T.  aged  about  6t 
teen  years,  of  slender  and  delicate  form  and  small  pelvis,  and 
of  the  sanguinco-choleric  temperament:' she  was  near  tbt 
fourth  month  of  her  pregnancy. 
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1  fonnd  Ml  exaininatioii  a  complete  reirovcFsion  of  the  ate* 
rus,  Sbe  had  been  labouring  under  this  deplorable  malady 
upwards  of  two  weeks;  her  physician  had  been  able  to  relieve 
the  bladder  once  only  by  the  aid  of  the  catheter;  her  bowels 
had  been  acted  on  twice  only,  and  each  time  partially.  The 
only  relief  ^e  obtained  was  by  placing  herself  iq  a  half-bent 
position,  and  with  violent  hands  distorting  the  urethra;  by 
which  means  sbe  procured,  at  times,  a  spoonful  or  two  of  urine; 
-at  other  times  she  failed  in  obtaining  any  by  her  utmost  exei^ 
tions.  Her 'anguish  was  strongly  expressed  in  her  counte- 
nance and  in  her  hurried  impatience.  Every  attempt  at  reduc« 
tien  of  the  uterus  to  its  proper  position  proved  abortive,  ow- 
ing to  the  bladder  occupying  the  pelvis.  The  inti^uction  of 
the.  catheter  was  entirely  pnrfiibited  by  the  pressure  of  the 
OS  tincae  against  the  ^neck  of  the  blaudcr;  the  rectum  was  cho- 
ked by  the  'wedging  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  still  held  down 
by  the  enlarged  bladder,  so  that  all  ^orts  to  force  injections 
into  the  rectum  proved  fruitless;  the  urethra  was  so  sensitive 
a3  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  catheter;  the  least  attempt  with 
^my  size  or  kind  of  catheter,  produced  the  most  excruciating 
pain  imaginable.  Bleeding  and  the  usual  remedies  had  been 
resorted  to  previous  to  my  visit. 

I  adopted  the  following  plan:  a  Sjcruple  of  eiiract  of  bel- 
ladonna was  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  wann  water;  half  an 
^unce  of  common  laudanum  was  added:  with  this  mixture  the 
small  space  [left  in  the  vagina  was  filled  by  means  of  a  sy- 
ringe, which  took  about  half,  and  the  balance  was  thrown  up 
the  rectum;  most  of  it  was  retained*  In  an  hour  she  fell  into 
a  quiet  sleep  and  .continued  easy,  but  complained  of  sick  stom- 
ach every  time  she  awoke.  She  also  complained  of  feeling  in- 
toxicated, and  vomited  after  drinking  twice  or  thrice;  her 
thirst  wad  very  great.  Having  obtained  tHe  desired  relaxa- 
tion of  all  the  muscles  of  the  pelvic  region,  I  again  commen- 
ced with  an  elastic  catheter  of  the  larger  size,  but  was  compel- 
led to  exchange  it  for  a  smaller  one,  ^ich  I  found  to  pass  but 
not  without  a  strong  stillette  for  its  support:  I  continued  this 
with  a  twisting  motion  similar  to  that  of  boring  with  a  gimlet^ 
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in  order  to  clear  the  point  of  the  catheter  from  ther  follicles  of 
the  urethra,  and  in  half  an  hour,  without  pain,  by  these  meajos 
the  instrument  was  passed  into  the  bladder;  when  six  or  scren*^, 
pints  of  urine  were  drawn  off  to  the  entire  rdief  of  the  |>a- 
tient.    I  now  endeavoured  to  replace  the  uterus  but  found  it 
still  immoveable :  I  then  p^sed  a  large  elastic  catheter  into 
the  rectum,  its  full  length,  until  the  point  passed  above  the 
uterus,  and  through  it  injected  six  pints  of  salt  and  water  in- 
to the  intestine,  when  some  pain  ensued,  tvhich  was  made  the 
criterion  for  xliscontinuing  the  injection.     Mj  patient  now  re* 
quired  the  room,  and  in  half  a  minute  the  whole  injection  came    . 
off  bringing  with  it  a  quantity  of  indurated  feces,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  two  or  three  more  discharges  of  feces  came  off.     The 
uterus  was  then  without  difficulty  replaced;  after  which  an 
elastic  pessary  was  applied  with  orders  for  it  to  be  worn  eight 
days  unless  it  caused  uneasiness;  in  which  case  instantly  to 
withdraw  it.     I  left  her  under  the  care  of  another  physician: 
she  continued  to  vomit  six  or  eight  hours  afterwards,  when  the 
vomiting  ceased;  and  no  further  medical  aid  bad  been  neces- 
sary when  this  was  written,  five  days  after  I  left  her.     I  am 
aware  that  the  belladonna  has  been  recommended  and  proba- 
bly used  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  os  uteri 
in  cases  of  rigidity ;  also  of  its  use  in  Great  Britain  in  order  to 
dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  the  operation  for  cataract;  but  J 
am  not  aware  of  its  being,  in  any  case    of  uterine  disease,  u- 
sed  in  the  United  States,  except  in  one  in  which  it  was  success- 
fully used  to  dilute  the  vagina,  which  had  become  contracted 
and  indurated.     In  this  case  a  Sponge  tent  was  coated  with  the 
extract  of  belladonna,  and  inserted  into  the  vagina;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  ho.urs  it  was  withdrawn,  when  1  found  the  re- 
laxation of  the  vagina  so  complete,  that  the  hand  was  readily 
admitted  and  delivery  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes* 

The  reason  of  my  using  the  laudanum  in  the  first  case  in 
addition  to  the  belladonna,  was  because  of  the  great  sensibility 
of  the  urethra:  I  was  not  sure  that  the  belladonna  alone  would 
subdue  it;  neither  did  1  believe  that  laudanum  alone  would 
produce  the  relaxation  necessary  in  this  ca^e,  and  diminish  the 
excessive  sensibility  of  the  parts. 
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Art.  X.  Cases  of  Lithotomy;  with  ob^ervatiovis.    By  Lunsford 
Pitts  Yandell,  M*  D.  of  Murfrcesboroiigh,  Tennessee. 

Iladson  HoHis,  a  boy  aet.  10  yeaw,liad  suffi^red  wjfh  the 
Btone  from  the  time  he  was  six  years  old.  The  whole  round  of 
€lomcstic  remedies  was  gqne  over,  and  medical  skill  employed^, 
with  hut  temporary  advantage.  The  carb.  sodae  diminished 
the  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  gave  transient  ease.  His 
nights  were  spent  in  great  agony,  Ihe  paroxysms  of  the  disease 
being  much  more  frequent,  protracted,  and  severe  during  this 
period.  Through  the  day  he  was  capable  of  pretty  active  ex- 
ercise on  foot,  and  was  able  to  ride  on  horseback  without  much 
inconvenience. 

When  he  came  uncler  our  care  about  the  1st  January  last, 
although  bis  complexion  was  pale  and  somewhat  sallow,  and 
be  was  small  of  his  age,  his  appetite  was  good,  he  was  suffi- 
ciently vivacious,  and  all  the  functions  of  his  body  appeared 
to  be  regularly  and  efiectually  performed.  After  prepanng 
him  for  it  about  two  weeks,  he  was  submitted  to  the  operation 
en  the  1 3th  of  January.  Nothing  to  embarrass  occurred  in 
the  progress  of  it;  the  stone  lying  near  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der was  found  and  extracted  With  facility.  The  instruments 
used  were  of  the  smallest  size,  the  gorget  being  the  least  in 
the  case,  and  the  forceps,  a  pair  belonging  to  a  pocket  case* 
The  stone  was  sipall,  of  the  ^•triple''  species  of  Paris,  an  ftm- 
moniaco'inagnesianp?io9phate.  Considerable  depression  succeed- 
ed, but  did  not  continue  long. 

A  bed  properly  constructed,  not  having  been  prepared  be- 
fore the  operation  was  commenced,  he  was  placed  at  first  on  a 
common  feather  bed;  and  we  committed,  at  the  same  time,  th^ 
additional  error,  inculcated  in  most  of  the  books  of  surgery,  of 
tying  his  knees  together.  Owing  to  this  mismanagement,  the 
Mood  poured  out  on  reaction  was  emptied  into  the  bladder, 
whieh  being  expelled  about  thirty  hours  afterwards,  in  the  form 
of  coaguJa,  brought  on  such  haemorrhage  as  came  well  nigh  de- 
stroying the  patient.  He  was  greatly  prostrated  by  the  loss 
of  Mood,  and  his  convalescence  was  slow.    A  &tuIou9  open*' 
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ing  remained  in  the  perinaeum  for  more  than  a  month  after  he 
got  about,  but  he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

William  Goodloe,  aet.  6  years;  afflicted  from  about  the  time 
he  left  his  mother's  breast     When .  we  saw  him  in  April  his 
sufferings  were  of  the  most  excruciating  kind;  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  any  but  the  gentlest  motion;  and  pus  was  occasionaJJjr 
voided  with  his  urine.     We  put  him  upon  the  preparatory  plan, 
and  appointed  to  operate  on  the  llth  day  of  May;  but  when 
we  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  father  we  found  Him  labouring 
under  so  much  fever,  and  his  general  system  appeared  so  much 
disordered,  that  we  were  deterred  from  proceeding  at  this 
time.     Before  leaving  him  we  drew  from  him  3viii  of  blood, 
which  induced  deliquium,  followed  by  tn  o  alvine  evacuations 
in  quick  succession.     By  means  of  antiphlogistic  remedies  the 
fever  yielded  in  about  a  week,  leaving,  the  patient  greatly  de- 
bilitated.   Believing  that  he  could  not,  in  a  state  of  so  great 
debility,  support  under  the  shock  of  the  operatiwi,  we  ordered 
him,  with  a  view  of  his  invigoration,  the  oxide  of  iron,  with 
the  acid,  sulphuric  aromat  under  which  plan  his  health  re* 
cruited. 

The  14th  of  June  was  S0t  for  the  operation,  and  a  young 
gentleman  sent,  early  in  the  morning,  to  make  every  thing 
ready.  We  were  disappointed  on  our  arrival  to  learn  that  the 
paroxysms  of  his  disease  had  been  more  frequent  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  that  he  laboured  under  some  febrile  excite- 
ment, and  that  he  had  discharged  pus  in  great  abund^lnce,  from 
the  urethra.  The  latter  symptom  led  us  to  apprehend  the  ex- 
istence of  disease  of  the  kidney*  but  ascertaining  on  enqui- 
ry that  he  had  voided  no  urine  for  several  hours,  the  pay 
still  escaping,  we  became  satisfied  that  the  discharge  was  ei- 
ther from  the  neck,  of  the  bladder  or  the  urethM,  and  deter- 
mined on  proceeding  to  the  operation.  On  introducing  the 
sound,  we  detected  the  stone  firmly  impacted  in  the  cervix  of 
the  bladder.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  a  stone  extracted  as  large  as  a  middle  sized  walnut^ 
weighing  more  than  an  ounce,  of  the  ^^fusible"  species  of  Pa- 
/is,  the  phosphak  at^  ammomaco-phosphate  of  lime*    Appre-^ 
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hendiDg  some  danger  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion, we  bad  some  brandy  toddy  administered  to  him  during  its 
progress,  and  were  pleased  to  see  that  it  warded  off  entirely 
the  depression  which  usually  eAsues. 

As  soon  as  the  stone  was  removed  the  little  sufferer  exclaim- 
ed  he  was  easy,  and  has  continued  free  from  pain  ever  since* 
The  second  day  after  the  operation  the  urine  came  an  the  na- 
tural way,  attended  by  a  chill,  and  continued  thus  to  pas»off 
for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  returned  to  the  wound ;  but  on 
the  seventh  day,  the  incision  having  closed,  it  was  discharged 
naturally  through  the  urethra.  In  this  case  we  were  careful 
to  prepaid  a  bed  previously  to  entering  upon  the  operation, 
aokd  we  aUowed  the  patieuOs  knees  to  remain  separated  until 
granulation  commenced.  Thus  the  hasmorrhage,  quite  incon- 
siderable, which  occurred  after  his  removal  from  the  table, 
was  permitted  to  pass  freely  out  of  the  wound,  and  occasioned 
no  inconvenience*  The  wound  is  at  this  time  (24th  June)  near- 
ly cicatriased. 

In  his  lectures  on  surgery.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  forbids  the  ope- 
ration when  pus  is  voided  with  the  urine*  If  we  had  acted  up- 
on this  principle,  our  little  patient  would  inevitably  have  perish- 
ed* But  Sir  Asdey  would  have  seen,  as  we  did,  that  the  pus  in 
this  instance  was  not  the  result  of  a  suppurating  kidney;  and 
(be  case  may  teach  ike  inexperienced,  that  a  discbarge  of  pus 
is  not  always  to  deter  from  the  operation^ 
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Aar.  XT.  Medipd  and  Physical  Memoirs^  (New  Series.)  Bt 
Charlss  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Prof.  &c.  Printed  at  the  request 
of  tl»e  Class:  Lexington,  1827.  Communicated. 

No  scientific  institution  was  ever  the  centre  of  greater  at- 
traction, or  was  more  extensiyely  and  zealously  blazoned,  or 
ever  diifufied,  in  the  same  time,  more  important  and  lasting  bene- 
fits, than  the  Medical  School  of  Transylvania.     Situated  in  a 
country  of  inunense  size,  of  almost  unequalled  fertiEtj,  and 
whose  moral  institutions  are  not  surpassed  in  the  exuberance  of 
their  growth  by  its  vegetable  productions;  where  stcknfBss great- 
ly  prevails,  and  physicians  abound ;  with  no  rival  institutioo 
near,  and  with  chairs  filled  at  first  by  professors  of  talents  and 
repute ;  it  sprung,  like  Minerva,  to  maturity  at  ooce^    l^ihies 
Hre  to  be  found  in  every  town,  and  village,^  and  neighboriwod 
in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and,  if  not  in  general 
science  and  profound  erudition, in  energy  and  boldness  pfprac 
tice,  in  their  tact  for  marshalling  into  service  and  using  to  the 
best  advantage,  their  whole  stock  of  knowledge,  they  woaM 
bear  an  honourable  comparison  with  the  more  lauded  schoofc 
of  the  East* 

That  we  may  be  enabled  to  see  the  beneficial  effects  of  its 
operation,  we  will  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  situation  of 
Westeni  society,  at  the  time  the  school  was  organized.  So  re- 
mote was  our  situation  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  the  expen- 
ses incident  to  a  trip  there,  were  so  onerous,  that  not  more 
than  one  medical  student  in  twenty,  was  able  to  attend  a  course 
of  lectures;  while  the  demand  for  physicians  in  a  new,  sicidj, 
and  rapidly  populating  country,  being  great  and  increasing, 
young  men  were  compelled  to  embark  in  their  profession,  with 
but  a  small  amount  of  the  requisite  information;  and  although 
in  time  they  often  became  active  and  skilful  practitioner^ 
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tliey  could  not^  at  first,  labour  undcrstandiDgly-;  and,  6>r  want 
of  tho  proper  collegiate  disciplme,  were  unable  to  impart  their 
knowledge,  and  coDsequentlj,  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  inarch  of 
medical  science. 

Hundreds  of  men  were  engaged  in  arduous,  obscure  prae* 
tice,  without  diplomas^  and  with  no  higher  aim  or  ambition, 
than  to  ^ure  their  patients,  aqd  get  their  money  for  it*  Now 
the  school  has  had  the  efiect  of  increasing  the  industry  and 
inteUigence  of  the  old,  and  of  affording  convenient,  accessible 
iofttruction  to  the  young.  It  has  drawn  from  the  desert  the 
talents  which  might  have  been  spent  there,  in  unaided,  and  com- 
paratively inefficient  labours,  ^nd  has  moulded,  and  polished, 
and  turned  them  to  good  account.  It  has  developed  our  na* 
tive  energies,  and  revealed  to  us  our  intellectual  resources^ 
which,  might  otherwise  have  continued  long  hidden  and  un* 
known.  It  has  awakened  fresh  emotions  of  professional  pride, 
and  a  love  of  literature  and  general  science,  in  our  country, 
and  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession,  a  host  of 
well  trained  practitioners  and  scholars.  It  has  worsted  empiri* 
cism  in  the  West,  and  given  increased  dignity  and  higher  stand- 
ing to  the  profession  of  Medicine. 

Its  location  was  favourable  to  these  results*  Lexington, 
partly,  perhaps,  in  the  self-lov«  of  its  inhabitants,  but  with 
mofk  justice,  has  been  styled  the  ^^ Athens  of  the  West."  Its 
late  dUtinguisbed  President  spoke  to  his  class  with  an  elo-^ 
quence  and  enthusiasm  on  mental  philosophy,  that  have  been 
rarely  equalled ;  and  while  he  descanted  on  the  qualities  of  the 
hwnan  mind,  and  dwelt  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
its  longings  after  purer,  and  brighter,  and  more  enduring 
knowledge  and  felicity,  they  saw  the  golden  everlasting  chain 
that  bangs  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  were  made  to  feel  praud 
of  their  nature,  and  enamoured  of  that  wisdom  which  so  dig» 
nified  and  exalted  the  man.  Its  ladies  too,  were  cultivated  f 
and  when  the  students  sought  in  the  enchantments  of  their  so- 
ciety, an  oblivion  of  hard  study,  and  heated  lecture^rooms,  they 
found  them  ever  ready  to  enter  with  their  wonted  felicity  and 
eaief  upon  the  ordinary  topics  of  literature  and  philoscphj. 
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They  breathed  thus,  during  their  four  months  stay,  an  intellec- 
tual atmosphere,  and  walked  over  ground  consecrated  to  let- 
ters.   From  the  eloquent  rostrum  of  the  President,  to  the  chair 
of  him  whose  task  it  was  to  speak  qf  sympathy  and  phreDology ; 
from  the  anatomical  amphitheatre  to  the  drawing  room;  they 
received  instruction  and  dwelt  upon  objects  calculated  to  ele- 
vate and  expand  the  mind*    They  caught  the  predominating 
spirit  and  with  heads  teeming  wiiii  books,  with  a  fondness  for 
conversation  engendered  by  their  late  soeiety,  and  with  miixli 
wedded  to  intellectual  pursuits,  they  returned  to  spread  tibe 
influence  among  their  youthful  associates.     The  cause  of  let- 
ters received  thus  a  fresh  impulse.     They  all  came  home  cot 
loquialists;  and  it  does  not  belong  to  the  character  of  the  wes- 
tern people,  to  be  backward  in  telling  what  they  know.     They 
were  full  of  ideas,  and  aspirations,  and  phrenology;  Dr.  Galls 
in  miniature ;  ready  to  reveal  the  occult  character,  and  to  teach 
to  every  one,  the  gn^s  secnUou.    They  were  generally  enthusi- 
astic, end  often  wild, and  vain;  but  they  had  imbibed  the  lit- 
erary taste,  and  were  animated  by  the  proper  zeal.     They 
gave  a  new  turn  to  thought  in  the  West,  and  introduced  among 
the  thinking  and  reading,  a  new  fashion-,  that  of  studying  and 
discussing  science,  in  alt  its  forms  and  branches. 

These  are  some  of  the  changes  and  blessings  which  hare  al> 
tended  the  operation  of  Transylvania;  and  now  if  she  were 
struck,  with  her  lamented  President,  from  the  list  of  existing 
tilings,  all  who  have  witnessed  and  feh,  as  we  have  done,  her 
benign  influence,  would  feel  ever  grateful,  and  would  teach  their 
children  gratitude  to  the  great  minds  which  erected  her  ten^ 
pies,  and  which  ministered  at  her  altars  in  the  day  of  her  pros* 
perity. 

But  things  are  not  so  to  be.  Much  as  she  had  aTieady  done, 
she  is  destined  to  effect  yet  greater  changes  in  the  moral 
tion  of  the  West  We  have  but  commenced  our  scientific 
mage,  and  are  yet  in  the  wilderness.  A  field,  vast  in  dimensioDs, 
and  rich  in  objects  of  curious  inquiiy,  lies  before  us,  and  is  to  be 
explored  by  the  alumni  of  Transylvania.  Our  diseases  have  not 
yet  been  well  treated  o^  and  in  foct,  sufficient  science  has  nover 
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been  brought  to  their  investigation ;  the  lipmedial  treasures  of  our 
vegetable  kingdom,  are  unstudied  and  unknown;  and  our  mines, 
^with  their  riches,  remain  unexplored.  The  country  continues 
to  increase  in  population  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Physicians 
are  still  needed-^-the  wants  of  society  demand  as  many  as  ever. 
Transylvania  is  the  source  to  which  we  look  for  a  supply  of  the 
labourers  in  this  important  field. 

But  the  improved  state  of  society  in  this  part  of  the  Union,  re- 
quires that  the  standard  of  professional  excellence  should  be  ele- 
vated ;  more  rigour  must  be  practiced  in  examinations  for  degrees ; 
there  should  be  increased  vigilance  in  the  State  regulations;  me- 
diocrity in  Medicine,  if  it  ever  was,  is  now  no  longer  tolerable.' 
Against  empiricism  in  every  shape  all  members  of  the  profession 
should  begin  to  make  common  cause:  in  relation  to  it  let  their 
motto  be,  ^him,  sink,  and  destroy  J' 

The  diversion  having  now  been  made  from  the  Atlantic  schools 
in  fiivour  of  that  of  the  West — a  diversion  rendered  almost  neces- 
sary by  moral,  as  well  -as  physical  circumstances,  few  students 
will  ever  now  think  of  crossing  die  mountains.    The  reputation 
of  Transylvania  is  such,  that  even  the  wealthy,  who  could  well 
aflford  the  costs  of  a  trip  to  the  eastern  schools,  are  content  to 
spend  their  first,  and  often  their  second  winter  within  her  walls. 
When  they  YiAt  the  £ast,  it  is>  to  see  mankind,  and  institute  a  cooh 
pariaon  between  its' more  celebrated  institutions,  and  their  alma 
mater;  and  they  generally  return  with  impressions  fiivourableto 
the  latter.    We  think  every  young  medical  mas,  who  could  af* 
ford  it,  would  do  well,  before  entering  upon  his  profession,  to  make 
an  excursion  to  our  Atlantic  borders.    Such  an  expedition  will 
tend  to  liberalize  his  views,  and  enlarge  the  treasures  of  his  mind. 
It  will  exhibit  to  him  human  nature  in  its  various  aspects,  as  mo- 
dified by  culture  and  fiishion,  and  will  teach  him  to  deem  cor- 
rectly of  bimsel£    He  will  there  see  a  state  of  society  much  more 
cultivated  and  luxurious,  than  any  which  prevails  m  our  woods; 
lie  will  be  presented  with  the  various  works  of  art  in  their  per- 
fection; and  more,  he  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  men  of  his 
(HTofession,  who,  enjoying  from  their  birth  better  opportunities, 
have  cultivated  Uie  muses  with  greater  industry,  and  are  more 
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extensively  versed  in  professional  and  general  science,  and  will 
thus  return  with  aniore  elevated  ambition. 

In  the  progress  of  western  improvements,  and  In  tiie  growth  o( 
its  society,  it  is  probable,  nay  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  other 
and  fival  institutions  will  ere  long  spring  np.    The  number  of 
students  in  the  west  and  south,  is  already  too  great,  to  find  ac- 
commodation in  one  school.    In  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ocr 
population^ will  be  nearly  doubled:  and,  at  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  the  youthful  votaries  of  JEscukpius  will  be  more  than 
tripled.    Ours  must  always  be  a  latad  of  doctors ;  for  while  it  h 
one  in  which  the  *<  pestilence  walketh,''  our  diseases  arc  of  a 
nature  susceptible,  beyond  the  distempers  of  most  countries,  of 
cure.    At  present,  there  appears  to  be  a  falling  off  in  the  nufti- 
bers,  throughout  the  Union.    This  is  owing  to  a  pecuniary  pres- 
sure, which  almost  universally  prevails.    And  other  causes  ope- 
rate at  this  time  on  Transylvania.     When  she  went  into  operation 
ehe  found  a  numerous  class  of  practitioners,  labouring  industri- 
ously in  their  callings,  without  the  proper  credentials.     These 
flocked  to  her,  and  contributed  to  fill  her  classes  for  the  first  four 
or  five  seasons.    This  source  is  now  dried  up.     And  besides  this, 
there  is  a  land  of  glut  in  the  professional  market;   the  ranks  of 
the  Faculty  are  too  much  crowded;  too  many  young  candidates 
for  fees,  are  doomed  to  follow  at  the  fag-end  of  their  profession; 
this  has  alarmed  others  qualifying  themselves  for  the  vocation^ 
But  this  depression  will  be  of  but  short  duration.    The  colmne^ 
cial  storm  which  has  beaten  upon  us  with  such  severity,  will  soon 
pass  over,  and  the  numerous  students  who  have  been  kept  back 
for  want  of  means,  will  again  fill  her  classes.    We  feel  confident 
that,  Bke  the  Philadelphia  among  the  eastern  schools,  Transyt- 
▼ania,  among  those  of  the  West,  from  its  delightful  situatton 
in  a  country  of  hospitable,  intelligent  people,  where  aH  the  m^ 
tessaries  of  life  arc  furmshed  in  such  abundance,  and  so  cheap; 
from  the  ability  of  its  teachers,  and  from  its  advahtages  in  age 
and  reputation,  wHl  continue  to  maintain  a  decided  pre^mi- 
sence.    She  has  a  deep  and  strong  hold  upon  the  afifections  of 
the  Western  Faculty.    Her  pupils  are  bound  to  sustain  her, 
and  westem  young  men  are  not  wont  t6  support  with  a  6 mid,  a 
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traTcringy  or  an  irresolute  arm.  Their  hearts  are  engaged  ia 
the  mattery  all  the  good  feelings  of  veneration  and  love  for  a 
scientific  parent  are  enkindled ;  and  with  the  moving  recollections 
of  benefits  enjojed,  and  of  houra  of  tranquil  and  pare  happi^ 
ness  spent  within  her  walls,  thej  are  engaged  body  and  con- 
science, in  her  sustentation.  It  would  be  a  fickleness  of  which 
wise  men  are  not  guilty ;  it  would  be  ingratitude  to  a  parent,  and 
to  one  who  has  fostered  them  with  more  than  ordinary  parental 
cmre;  it  would  be  desertion,  and  that  of  the  unworthiest  kind,  for 
her  pupils  now  to  grow  cold  to  her  interests. 

But  we  hasten  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  liist  of  these  memoirs, 
which  we  consider  a  strong,  sensible,  impartial  expose  of  the 
condition,  advantages,  and  prospects  of  Transylvania;  passing 
over  the  two  first  articles,  for  the  evident  reason,  that  diey  belong 
rather  to  ethics  than  to  medicine.  ^ 

The  author  in  the  first  place  sets  about  refiiting  the  doctrine, 
tiiat  an  eastern  school  possesses  advantages  to  the  western  student 
oveT  one  of  the  west.  He  thinks  diseases  cannot  any  where  -be 
no  welLtaught  as  in  flie  coiiBtry  whev6  they  prevai],  and  by  teach* 
ers  who  have  observed  and  practised  among  thenv  We  give  his 
own  language. 

«  Unless  the  1  eatmeat  be  thus  skilfully  viuied,  and  aocuntelj  adapt- 
ed to  the  characisr  of  the  comphiint,  it  is  likely  to  prove  iojuiious  ra- 
ther than  salutary.  For  want  of  that  aptitude  which  is,  ia  all  cases, 
essential  to  a  successful  result,  it  will  certainly  fail  in  the  production 
of  the  eontemplated  effect  Hence  physicians  that  have  practised  widi 
distiaguished  and  well  deserved  reputation,  m  one  district  of  eountry, 
have  been  found,  until  taught  by  exp^ience,  aot  only  much  less  suc^ 
cessful,  but .  even  exceedingly  unfortunate  ia  their  practice,  when 
transferred  to  another,  more  especially  to  a  distant  and  disaimiltf  one. 

^it  is  well  knowBthat  the  ablest  f^ysicians  of  Europe  are  i|^nuit  of 
Ae  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  Ara^oca.  Thevioet  skilful  of  them, 
therefore,  that  hscve  ev^r  migrated  to  the  United  States,  have  pioved, 
<m  their  first  arrival,  very  inefficient  practitioners — ^novices  compara- 
tively in  the  management  of  our  complaints.  *  Native  physicians  greatly, 
pechapa,  their  inferiors  in  talent  and  attainment,  have  been  not  a  ht- 
tle  superior  to  them  in  successful  practice.  To  render  them  compr- 
tent  to  their  duty,  and  equal  to  themselves,  a  further  apprenticeship  of 
some  duration,  to  observation  and  experience,  has  been  found  essen- 
tial.''   Mem.  YI.  page  71. 

'^  The  general  princiirfeB  of  medicine  may  be  taught  and  leamt  in  any 
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ntuation.  But  suitable  adaptations  of  practice  to  peculiar  modifiea' 
tions  of  disease  can  be  learnt  only  by  experience,  in  the  treatment  of 
such  modifications,  and  efficiently  taught  by  none  but  those  who  have 
thus  acquired  experience.  To  pretend  to  the  acquisition  of  this  know- 
ledge in  any  other  way  is  no  better  than  imposture.  No  phjrsician, 
then,  whose  sphere  of  observation  has  been  confined  exclusively  to  the 
large  cities  of  the  Atlantic  states,  more  especially  Id  those  that  lie 
northward  from  the  Potomac,  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  pecu- 
liarities and  treatment  of  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  West  and  the 
South."    page  73. 

The  author  then  replies  to  the  objection  that  a  large  city  is  ne- 
cessary to  efilective  medical  instruction. 

**  Faithful  and  accredited  records,  to  which  reference  inight  be  easily 
made^  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  within  the  knowledge  of  every  one 
versed  in  the  history  of  our  profession,  teach  us,  thbtin  towns  neither 
<<]arge  nor  populous"  very  distinguished  schools  of  medicine  have  ex- 
isted,  and  do  exist.  Nor  can  one  substantial  reason  be  assigned,  why 
such  existence  should  not  be  permanent.  But,  were  the  present  a  suit- 
able occasion  to  discuss  the  subject,  reasons  not  to  be  subverted,  might 
be  readily  adduced,  why  a  large,  populous,  and  commercial  city  is  a 
much  less  suitable  seat  for  either  a  school  of  medicine  or  any  other 
school  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  than  a  town  of  a  size  and  popok- 
tion  greatly  inferior. 

^'  la  no  other  place  but  a  opowded  city,  say  some,  can  subjects  be 
procured  in  sufficient  abundance  for  all  the  forms  of  anatomical  instruc- 
tion. 

^  This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  records  of  the  school  of  Tmnsylvmniaprofe. 
This  institution  is  now  in  the  ninth  year  of  its  existence;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  trembling  apprehensions  of  its  timid  friends,  and  the 
evil  bodings  and  calumnious  misrepresentations  of  somis  of  its  oiemies, 
it  has  never,  for  a  single  hour,  been  in  want  of  a  subject  for  the  pur 
poses  of  anatomy."     page  74. 

'<  In  refutation  of  this"  (that  surgery  cannot  be  so  well  tau^^t)  *^I  again 
fearlessly  oflfor  the  example  of  Transylvania,  Let  the  comparison  be 
made,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  classes 
this  school  has  produced,  since  the  date  of  its  establishment,  a  greater 
number  of  surgeons,  qualified  to  operate  with  respectability  and  sucoess, 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States."    page  75. 

'*  Why  should  not  the  pupils  of  this  institution  be  accomplished  hi 
surgery?  The  public  instruction  they  receive  by  lecture  is  unsurpass* 
ed;  and  it  will  be  found,  on  computation,  that,  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  the  professor  of  that  branch  has  performed  before  his  class  as  many 
important  surgical  operations,  as  have  been  exhibited,  during  the  same 
period,  to  any  class  in  the  United  States.  From  the  reports  that  have 
been  communicated  to  me  from  other  schools,  I  conscientiously  believe 
that  be  has  performed  hate.    But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  can  be  eatikf 
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■ade  appeir,  that  by  fitf  the  abloBt  ud  iiKist  raooesiful  yiHmg  80^^ 
that  have  settled  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi,  since  the  year  1820, 
have  been  educated  in  Tnuisylvania.^    1"^  '^6- 

It  is  objected  that  there  are  no  hospitali  in  Lexington*  The 
author  replies  that  medical  students  have  no  leisure,  daring  the 
two  courses  usually  attended,  to  profit  by  hospitab;  that  the  dis* 
teases  of  such  institutions  are  mainly  of  a  clironic  character,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine ;  that  a  large  class  cannot  surround 
the  bed  of  a  patient^  to  make  the  examinations  which  are  instruc- 
tive ;  and  that  the  plan  of  attencSng  to  the  patients  in  tliem,  widi 
tiurses  &:c.  is  too  expensive  for  country  practice^  the  only  kind 
that  we  iii  the  West  have  much  to  do  with.  For  these  reasons^ 
and  we  think  with  him^  he  ccmsiders  the  advantages  of  hospitals 
to  Dne<^cal  students^  attending  but  two  courses  of  lectures^  four 
months  each,  nominal  merely,  and  not  real*. 

He  refers  thus  to  this  Journal. 

^  As  from  every  point  ofthe  mighty  vaDey,  Xo  which  he  has*  given 
his  name,  currents  hasten  to  swell  the  treasures  of  .our  /rmce  offi- 
verSf  I  firmly  trust,  that,  from  every  portion  of  the  same  region,  where 
the  wiMemess  has  yielded  toetviKzed-man,  currents  of  knovHedge  wiH 
nitimatdy  Bow,  to  fill  the  repository  the  editors  have  established  fiir 
the  benefit  of  a  profession,  the  interests  of  which  it  is  at  once  their- 
duty  and  their  ambition  to  promote.  And  to  this  effect  my  confidence 
istheatioB^,  inasmuch  as  all  those  on  whom  they  mly  tor  tribute  wiH 
be  equally  mterested  in  the  enterprise  with  themselves — ^in  whatever 
honours  <ff  more  substantial  benefaetions  it  may  eventually  bestow  oa 
fliedicine  io  the  \^est.  Foi^  of  all  the  maxims  thai  time  has  establish- 
ed, nope  is  more  true,  and  few  more  important,  than  that  expressed  in 
the  thrae  words  ^^doeetydMsiT — he  that  teaches  othen,  teaches  faiin- 
^iel£^    pagfi  82. 

^  A  sentiment  of  gratitude  fer  benefits  received^  a  due  r^gaid  for  the 
honour  and  interests  of  their  profession  at  large,  but  especially  as  con- 
fined to  their  ovm  country  and  the  region  where  they  reside,  feelings  of 
fecal  patriotism  urging  them  to  the  agmndiaementof  thw  native  or 
idc^ited  portum  of  our  Union,,  the  wc^ireof  the  hnman  femily  aaeoo- 
nected  with  the  preservation  and  the  restoratidn  of  health,  and  the 
powerful  incentive  of  personal  reputation — such  are  the  motives,  which, 
>  added  to  tfaw  immediate  interests,  invite,  the  physicians  goierally  of 
the  valley  <^  the  Missiasippi  ti>co-opeiate  in  the  establishment  of  a  jour- 
nal of  n^dicine.^'    page  83. 

^  But  to  the  numerous  pupils,  in  particular,  of  the  school  of  Tran- 
eylvania,  who  are  scattered  over  such  an  extensive  portion  of  that  valley, 
ar  wwidiin  ehwwhfflf>»  I  would  ventute  to  addreaa  myself  on  adiiineiit 
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ground.  By  rememhmacesy  and  other  concdderatioos,  which  mreif 
fell  to  find  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  youthful,  and  even  oftfaoae 
who  are  advanced  in  years,  1  would  ask  from  them  maUer  to  ennch 
the  pages  of  the  work  that  is  established  at  the  place  where  they  weie 
educated 

*<United  to  other  inducements  to  incline  them  to  patronize  it,  a  joof 
nal  so  immediately  associated  with  their  ahna  mater,  cannot  easily,  and 
in  public  estimation,  will  not,  be  separated  entirely  from  their  own 
standing  and  character;  and  must,  therefore,  naturally  and  necessarily 
have  a  hold  on  their  affections. 

"By  the  pledge,  then,  of  those  afiectiona^  called  forth  during  the  glov 
of  the  spiing-time  of  life,  when  they  were  in  quest  of  education,  by  the 
tender  and  high  estimation  and  regard  in  which  they  hold  that  educa 
tion,  and  by  their  attachment  to  the  founUoM  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived— as  they  are  anxious  that  the^rrocrbe  deemed  efficient  and  valu- 
able, and  the  laMer  maintain  her  honourable  standing  among  the  in- 
stitutions of  America,  and  continue  to  prove  a  blessing  to  the  great 
community  of  the  West  and  the  South — ^By  these  considerations,  I  say, 
and  such  other  kindred  ones  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  their  own 
intellect,  I  would  solicit  them  to  unite  their  labours  with  those  of  the 
editors,  to  enrich  and  sustain  a  journal,  in  the  character  and  fiite  of 
which  those  several  feelings  and  interests  are  deeply  concerned.^  P^^  ^^* 

L.  P.  Y. 


Art.  XII.  Biogmpkical  notice  of  Dr.  Frederick  Ridgelt,  fate  of 
Lexingtartj  KeiUucktf* 

Doctor  Ridgefyf  descended  frx>n)  parentage  of  tlie  fint  rc^c- 
tahilitj^  was  born  on  EUkridge,  Annamndel  county  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  May  25th)  1757.  Having  pursued  the  coomioD 
course  of  coUegiate  studies,  at  the  Academy  of  Newark,  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  then  tiie  most  flourishing  school  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  he  commenced,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  the  study 
of  Medicine  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Philip  Thomas  of  Freder- 
icktown,  a  physician  whose  reputation  was  almost  unrivalled.      « 

How  long  his  term  of  pupilage  continued  does  not  exactly  a(K 
pear,  but  he  was  no  doubt  drawn  off  from  the  labours  of  the 
closet  and  the  ^op,  by  the  spirit-stirring  temper  of  the  times; 
for"  the  great  political  events  &en  brewing,  pregnant  with  the 
destinies  of  half  a  worlds  ibund  in  o«ur  young  phyiiciaa'9  palii* 
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atid  bosqnv  wamth  and  devotedness  coDgenial  to  the  occasioiu 
At  the  first  commencement  of  hostilities  he  promptly  ofiercd  his 
personal  services  to  bis  coaotry«  in  tliat  capacity  in  which  they 
were  most  needed;  and  we  have  the  fullest  assurance  of  tb» 
proficiency  which  be  had  already  made  in  the  acquirement  of 
professional  knowledge^  when,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  a  corps  of  rifle-men,  raised  in  the  up* 
per  counties  of  Vii^nia,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Maryland, 
and  commanded  by  Captains  Stinson,  Cresap,  and  Morgan,  af- 
terwards the  illttstrioos  General,  whose  name  struck  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  our  enemy*  With  this  detachment  he  marched  to 
the  North,  where  the  cloud  of  impending  war&re  had  already 
burst  at  Lexington,  and  arrived  before  Boston  but  a  few  days 
after  the  celebrated  battle  of  Bunkers^hiU,  in  June,  1 77d« 

The  capital  of  Massachusetts  was  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  the  British,  under  Ate  conunand  of  General  Gage:  and  in  the 
long  investment  which  followed,  until  the  triumphant  entry  of 
the  American  army,  under  General  Washington,  Dr.  Ridg^y 
continued  to  fulfil  the  responsihle  station,  and  to  discharge  the 
s^uous  duties  of  hospital  physician,  rendered  peculiarly  ardu* 
ous  by  the  unusual  sickness  and  mortaUty  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  among  the  troops. 

Adhering  to  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  we  see  him  foUow- 
ing  the  army  during  the  perilous  campaign  of  1776,  when  the 
l^oom  of  despondency  and  the  spirit  of  desertion  seem  to  have 
seised  upon  all  but  the  stoutest  hearts.  In  the  spring  of  1777 
Us  native  state  conferred  upon  him  an  additional  mark  oC  her 
regard,  by  appointing  him  surgeon  to  the  4tii  Mjaryland  regi* 
ment  of  regulars,  commanded  by  Col.  Hall,  Lieut.  CoL  Samuel 
Smith,  tiie  hero  of  Mud-*Island  and  now  Senator  in  Congress,  and 
Major  John  Eager  Howard,  justly  styled  the  Chan^ion  o(  the 
Cowpens,  but  whose  military  skill  and  prowess  were  conspicuous 
in  every  battle  where  he  fought  United  with  diis  band  of  wor* 
tfaies  the  Doctor  had  the  honor  of  participating,  so  for  as  his  sta- 
tion permitted,  in  the  descent  on  Staten-Island;  tfie  affiiir  of 
White  HCarsh,  the  engagements  of  Brandywine  and  Germantows 
which  ^lod  such  impcri^iaUe  glory  over  the  American  armsy 
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end  gave  to  the  wbrid  an  earnest  of  the  future  damgs  of  her 
yet  unfledged  eaglet* 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1778  we  find  our  surgeon  doing 
duty  in  the  miiitsiiy  hospitals,  until  October,  when  die  British 
armj  having  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  tiie  American  troops 
being  about  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  he  resigned  his  appoint* 
ment;  and  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  this  res- 
pite afibrded  him,  he  attended  a  course  of- Medical  Lectures  un- 
der Drs.  Shipp,  Kuhn  atid  Rush,  then  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Philadelphia  College.     It  is  probable  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  last  named  teacher  had  commenced  at  an  earilv 
period,  as  Dr.  Rush  was  then  Physician  Greneral  to  the  Hospi- 
tal department;  but  certaip  it  is*  that  during  his  attendance  on 
that  course,  he  attracted  tiie  notice,  and  won  the  friendship  of 
that  illustrious  man,  who  continued  during  the  lemmnder  of  hb 
life,  to  manifest  his  afiection  and  respect  by  frequent  correspon* 
dence  with  him* 

*He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  remain  in  Philadelphia, 
then  the  chief  and  indeed  the  only  nursing  mother  of  Medical 
Science  which  his  country  afforded,  sufficiently  long  to  obtain 
the  honors  of  that  school;  for  early  in  the  spring  of  1779  be  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Surgeon,  to  a  letter  of  marque  then 
about  to  sail  from  that  port  On  board  this  vessel  he  made  a 
short  cruize  off  the  coast  of  Virginia;  when  falling  in  with  an 
enemy  of  superior  metal,  she  was  chased  into  the  Chesapeake, 
and  after  a  severe  engagement  was  captured.  As.  his  vesKl 
struck  her  colours  the  Doctor  leaped  over-boaid  and  nanowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner  by  swimming  two  miles  to  shore. 
On  his  return  he  speedily  rejoined  the  army;  but  our  limits  wiU 
not  pennit  us  to  foUow  hid  progress  dirough  the  varied  fofttmes 
of  that  glorious  contest,  to  its  brilliant  termination,  and  we  witt 
only  observe  that  he  continued  in  actite  service  until  tiie  end  of 
the  war,  an  highly  honcmd  and  respected  officer  of  the  Medical 
department 

After  the  cessation  erf*  hostilities  he  resigned  his  station  in  the 
army,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  his  native  conn- 
try,  between  Annapolis  and  Baltimore^  where  Hm  lep^liticNi 
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which  be  bad  procored  abroad  soon  obtained  for  him  an  extoi^ 
sire  bnsinese*  In  this  sitaation,  however,  lie  continued  but  a 
few  years;  when  captivated  b^  the  glowing  pictures  of  a  we^ 
tern  paradiae  which  then  lured  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
older  states  from  their  comfortable  homes,  to  seek  a  residence  be* 
jond  the  mountaips,  he  joined  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  arri- 
ved in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1 790. 

Here  be  sat  himself  quietly  down  to  the  business  of  bis  life; 
hut  it  was  not  kmg  before  his  country  again  demanded  his  sep* 
▼ices,  in  her  strug^e  with  a  new  and  savage  enemy  on  her  boi^ 
ders;  the  appeal  was  not  in  vain,  he  acoonqianied  the  amy  on 
one  or  two  expeditions  against  the  Indians;  and  was  appointed 
Surgeon  General  to  the  army  commanded  by  General  W^yne,  in 
die  decisive  campaign  of  1794;  immediately  after  which  a  tiea* 
ty  was  concluded  which  for  a  long  time  secured  the  safety  of  our 
border  settlements:  and  on  finally  bidding  farewell  to  u  military 
life,  he  again  commenced  the  practice  of  Surgery  and  Medicine 
in  Lexington.  He  soon  commanded  the  best  practice  in  the 
State,  and  here  for  more  than  thirty  years,  with  but  few  and 
short  intermissions,  be  continued  to  exercise  its  laborious,  in^i^ 
tant  and  responsible  duties;  with  what  success  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  can  abundantly  testify.  Nor  was  it  alone  to  the  conn 
paratively  limited  population  of  this  place  or  county  that  Dr« 
Ridgely  was  known;  his  feme  botll  as  a  physician  and  a  surgeon 
extended  itself  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  State,  and  he  was 
consulted  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  on  many  of  the  tnoi^ 
important  cases  which  presented  themselves  within  an  hundred 
miles. 

Meanwhik  he  devoted  no  inconsiderabte  portion  of  his  timci 
to  the  purposes  of  instruction.  His  shop  was  always  tbroi^^ 
wid)  pupils,  and  many  of  the  most  respectable  practitioners  of 
this  d^y  in  the  western  country,  and  among  there  a  distii^uish* 
ed  teacher  in  tiie  Transylvania  School,  are  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  preceptor.  The  fountains  of  informaticai  which 
he  ttirew  open  to  them  did  not  so  much  condst  in  books,  as  ac- 
tual business;  not  so  much  in  the  lucubratians  of  the  study  as 
in  clinical  labour.    They  were  introduced  to  the  bed-sideof  the 
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tnek;  where  they  were  ui^ed  to  watch  the  progress  of  discsaae^ 
to  learn  its  caaee,  to  Dote  its  symptoms,  to  exhibit  the  mediciiies 
prescribed  for  its  removal  and  to  mark  its  tenniiiatioo;  so  tiiat 
his  pupils  became  instructed  in  the  art  of  healing  bom  the  great 
source  of  all  correct  knowledge,  the  book  of  nature. 

Dr.  Ridgely,  though  by  no  means  wealthy,  was  perhaps  as  di^* 
interested  a  practitioner  of  medicine  as  ever  lived*  It  seemecit 
indeed,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  this  laborious  vocation^  main- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  to  others,  without  any  eye  to 
his  own  emolument.  Never  did  the  poor  man  ask  in  vmio  for 
his  assistance;  never  in  the  conflict  with  disease  was  his  haad 
palsied  by  the  selfish  thought,  that  his  exertions  would  be  unie> 
quited;  and  often  have  the  fruits  of  his  labours  among  the  rich, 
be«i  poured  into  the  lap  of  poverty,  to  sooth  the  sorrows  of 
the  widow,  and  dry  the  orphan's  tear* 

From  his  first  entering  into  active  life,  he  was  at  all  times  too 
much  engaged  in  the  practical  duties  of  his  profession,  to  enjoy 
leisure  for  extensive  reading,  much  less  for  any  literary  under* 
taking:  nevertheless,  upon  the  first  organization  of  a  Medical 
Faculty  in  this  school,  many  years  ago,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
its  professors,  and  delivered  to  the  small  class  which  then,  attend* 
ed,  a  course  of  public  instruction  which  did  him  much  credit;  a 
fiict  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  annals  of  our  University,  and  one 
which  reflects  much  honour  up*on  the  subject  of  our  memoir*,  as  it 
proves  him  to  have  been  the' first  who  taught  oiedicine  by  lectoi^ 
in  Western  America. 

Nor  was  it  alone  as  an  active  and  successfiil  practitioner  of  Me- 
dicine, or  as  a  Medical  philanthropic,  that  Dr.  Ridgeiy  was  ad- 
^rantageously  known.  In  every  project  for  ameliorating  the  cou- 
difkm  of  the  country  in  genera],  or  of  this  town  in  paitiodar,  he 
always  co-operated  and  with  his  purse  promoted,  so  fer  as  his 
funds  permitted.  The  success  of  Transylvania  Univenify  w» 
always  dear  to  him;  and  for  many  years  he  served  its  interesli 
faithfitlly  in  the  capacity  of  Trustee.  .  In  this  character  he,  aided 
1)y  his  departed  friends  and  associates,  the  lamented  Morrison, 
Clifibrd  and  Wilkins,  and  by  ottier  yet  living  members  of  the  board, 
was  eminently  active  in  reorganizing  and  eatablisbing  upon  afioB 
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nmch  benefit  to  Leriogtom  md  great  odvaot^ge^  4o  4)i# 
#fed&»l  ScieDce  of  the  West  Need  Imiy  hom  feHy  ibe^P  pi^ 
phetftc  anticipatimis  have  been-already  realicedl 

Whilst  thus  pursuing  in  the  evening  of  Ihs  day«  t^a  en[|riaU# 
'path  of  reputation  and  of  usefulness^  our  yeinerahle  firieiid  had 
4be  afflietion,  fat  the  fidl  of  1 6^^  to  loae.tbe  partner  of  bis  howia; 
ifae  OMtttal  angnish  arising  frooi  which  beveayetiiei»t,  tog^tbior 
with  great  corporeal  infirinity,  disqiudified  him  farther  fyom  tb^ 
^ties  of  his  profiissien:  he  therefi>re  rdinqiiiibad  it,  sod  oa# 
Vint  to  his  daughter,  he  died  at  Dayton,  Obio,  on  the  jU«t  i^ 
ni  November,  1 894 — ^fuU  of  age  and  full  of  honor/' . 
'  The  ea^eostve  circle  eif  lus  acquaintance  and  his  vdalvres  wSt 
^HwdoQ  we  trust,  this  short  and  very  iviperfect  sketdiof  the  long 
^ndusefttl  life  of  their  deceased  friend ;  whilst  with  gratitude,  ^ 
^writer  acknowledges  himself  indebted  ^r  many  of  the  inrjdenfy 
jwluch  he  has  related,  to  the  kindness  of  the  venerate  PipdoU,* 
liis  earliest  and  long  tiied  fr]end,and  htestassociateln  thelabowt 
of  the  profession. 

Dn  Ridgely  was  in  person  rather  bdow  the  ordinary  stature, 
hnt  most  symmetrically  proportioned.  His  motions  is  walking 
'were  particularly  graceftil,  and  even  in  advanced  life,  he  moved 
-with  a  step  firm  and  elastic*  Possessing,  as  has  been  observed  of 
3)r«  Rush,  ^  a  pleasing  figure  and  an  easy  address,  with  great 
aflability  and  suavity,  of  manners,  the  intelligent  stranger  was  Bt 
first  sight,  prepossessed  in  his  favoui^  and  that  favour  soon  grew 
into  confirmed  estimation.^  We  have  already  aUaded  to  the 
^arly  intercourse,  and  continued  correspondence,  which  existed 
between  these  good  men;  in  whose  public  bearing  and  private 
deportment  there  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  striking  simiK- 
tude.  For  of  no  one  could  it  be  said,  with  greater  justice,  than 
of  the  subject  of  o4r  notice,  as  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Rush  has 
observed  of  him,  that  ^  the  sympathies  of  hfc  heart,  the  kindness 
of  his  manner,  and  the  soothing  ^xpressimis  which  he  could  so 

^  Dr.  Richard  Pindell,  fonnerlT  of  Hagerstown,  Marjland,  for  the  loit  itf- 
teen  years  of  Lmington,  Ky.  who  at  the  adTanced  ace  of  ieventy-two,  c«a^ 
iinaes  to  pitrsae  his  profeanon  with  activity  and  vtelbuiefli. 
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happily  employ,  rendered  him  at  all  times  a  welcome  visitant  af 

the  bed  of  sickness,  and  at  the  hoUse  of  sorrow.    No  man  knew 

better  than  he,  how  important  it  is  tp  unite  the  characters  of  the 

physician  and  the  friend,  nor  could  any  one  with  more 

or  a  better  grace  effect  the  union."* 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Dr.  Ridgely,  amidst  fliat 

blage  of  excellencies  rarely  combined  in  the  person  of  one  ii 

vidual,   there  'were  some  with  which  he  was  pre-^ninently 

endowed,  and  which  particularly  strike  our  attention.     His 

unwearied  assiduities  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties; 

his  mariced  politeness  to  all  persons,  and  especially  his  urbanity 

to  brethren  of  tl^e  profession;  his  charitableness  to  the  needy; 

his  unrequited  services  to  the  poor;  but  above  all,  his  widely 

extended  andg^eral  b(»iificence  are  worthy  of  our  highest  en- 

lo^es  and  our  closest  imitation.  S. 


^Delaplaine'8  Repository  of  the  LdveB  and  Portraits  of  distin|^uisbed 
cw.    Life  of  Dr.  JBenjaiiUii  Ruah,  page  33^  vok  !• 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATtONS. 

Airr.  L  A  Valedictory  Address  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of 
Transylvania  University,  to  the  Medical  Graduates  at 
the  Gommencemenl  on  the  ISdi  of  Huch,  1828. 
By  Cbarlbb  Whjurb  8bost^  M.  D.  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Facultv.  ....  p^  soS 
11.  An  Essay  cm  Milk-sickness.     By  LnnraTDSB  Pmi 

Yandsll,  M.  D.  of  Murfieesboroo^  Tennessee.      309 

nL  Singular  Cases.  By  Chablbs  CAU>wBiXy  M.  D.  Pio- 
fenor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Practice,  in  Transylvania  University.        -        -  321 

IV.  On  the  Chemical  chuiges  that  take  place  in  the  Blood| 
during  Remration,  and  the  causes  of  Animal  Heat. 
By  James  Bltoik,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
Transylvania  University.  «...  329 
V.  An  Essay  on  Autumnal  Diseases.  By  JoHir  Estsn 
CooKB,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Bf edicine  in  Transylvania  University.        -        -     339 

VI.  Fion^la  Lexingtonien^  secundum  florendi  etatem  di- 
gesta;  or  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  PhaBnogam- 
ous  plants  indigenous  to  this  portion  of  Kentucky; 
aivanged  in  the  <Nrder  of  their  flowering.  ByCHAELi 
WiLKnm  Sbobt,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medi- 
ca  and  Medical  Botany  in  Transylvania  University, 
Fasciculus  n.  For  April.         ....         407 

Vn.  On  the  Diseases  which  appeared  in  Henry  County,  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  summer  and  fall  of  18i27  and  a  brief' 
account  of  their  treatment,  with  remarks  on  the  wea- 
ther during  the  same.    By  Johh.  Tsavib,  M.  D.  of 
Henry  Countj^,  Tennessee.        ...        -       425 

VUI  Case  of  Hysteria  attended  with  soine  peculiarities.  By 

JAMte  CoNOUBST  Cbosb,  M.  D.  of  Courtlaud,  Ala.       425 

IX.  Case  of  Retrovermon  of  the  Uterus  relieved  by  extract 
of  Belladonna  and  Laudanum.  By  Dr.  Jomr  Mills, 
of  Winchester,  Kentucky.        ....        421 
X.  Cases  of  Lithotomy;  with  observations.  By  LmnposD 

Prrrs  Yandell,  M.  D.  of  Murfreesborough,  Ten.       431 
XI.  Review  of  ^Medical  and  Physical  Memoirs,  (New  Se- 
riu.)    ^  Cbasles  Caldwbll,  M.  D.  Prof.  dc«. 
Printed  at  the  request  of   the  Class:  Lexington, 
1827.''  CammmkaUd. 434 
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PROPOSHD  WESTERK  PUBUCATIONS  ON  NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  the  inteottonofthose  able  naturalists^ 
Messrs.  Madure,  Say  and  Lesueur,  to  publish  ^i  New  HarmoDy,  Indi- 
ana, the  following  works. 

1.  AWorkoutheFUhe8afAme7ic€LjbyMr,Lesueur>fmthAc6^^ 
ed  plates  in  each  number;  at  40  cents-  per  number. 

£.  A  Work  on  American  SheUsy  by  Mr.  Say^  with  10  coloured  plates 
in  each  number,  at  ^  1 .00  per  number.. 
,  3.  Michaux^s  ^Iva  Americana;  the  proposals  for  the  lepublicatioD 
of  which  are  thus  announced  bv  Mr.  Maclure. 

^Before  I  left  Europe,  I  found  that  a  London  book^seller  was  on 
the  point  of  purchasing  the  whole  edition  of  Micuaux^s  Sylva  Amsbi 
CANA  from  diat  author,  with  all  the  copper-plates,  which  having  onlj 
struck  off  about  two  or  three  hundred  copies,  are  as  good  as  new.  1 
interfered,  and  bought  the  whol6,  because  I  thought  it  a  stock-book 
that  ought  to  be  in  all  our  libraries,  as  the  only  register  of  the  greatest 
part  of  our  forest  trees;  for  after  the  cutting  down  of  our  woods,  the 
most  useful  only  will  be  left  in  preservation.  And  likewise,  from  the 
CQcpense  of  publishing  a  new  work,  it  i^  probable  we  shall  never  have 
imother  so  perfect,  of  which  the  London  book-seller,  taking  the  advan- 
tage <^  his  monopoly,  would  have  made  us  pay  dear;  for,' even  when  the 
work  was  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  the  London  price  was  10  guineas 
per  copy. 

Being  in  ppssessioo  of  all  the  c(^per-plates,  capable  of  printing  thou- 
sands of  copie&-^it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  new  edition  by  subscript 
tioiiy  in  Nos.  of  five  plates,  coloured  afler  nature,  at  o^  doUar  per  No, 
It  is  further  intended^  to  add  a  number  of  trees,  omitted  by  Miohaux, 
to  make  the  work  more  complete-— and  to  begin  the  publication  whes 
one  hundred  subscribers  shall  be  obtained. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  editor  of  Michaux^s  Sylva  Americana,  New* 
Haimony,  Indiana,  ^post  paid)  with  the  names  of  them  that  wish  to  be- 
come subscribers,  will  be  attended  to.  Ag^ts  will  be  appointed  at  the 
di|BN«nt  {daees,  when  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the  number  of  subscri- 
bers will  .warrant  the  publication. 

The  SvLVA  Ahuricana,  of  Michaux,  is  not  only  an  accurate  bo- 
tMical  description  of  our  forest  trees,  but  contains  considerable  infor- 
mation on  the  nature  and  quality  of  their  wood,  localities,  modeof  cul- 
li^on,  and  uses  they  are  put  to,  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

[iVeto  Hanaany  DisMmumior,] 

'  JUST  PUBLISHED  at  Boston,  Mass.  and  will  be  ready  for  subscri- 
bera  in  the  Western  country,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  MEMOIRS 
OP  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  Rev.  HORACE  HOLLEY,  L.  L.  D.  late 
President  of  Transylvania  University.  By  Chaklbs  Caldwbll,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Practice  in  that 
Institution. 

The  success  which  tiiese  memoirs  have  met  with,  in  the  Atlantie 
States,  has  already  rendered  a  second  edition  necessary  to  supply  the 
demand. 
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tyNlTED  St  ATES  OP  AMERICA,*  _  ^-,_ 
District  of  Kehtuckit.         j  to  wi  . 

BE  it  remembered,  that  on  the  third  day  of  Novemi^er,  in  the  ^  ^.^ 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty -eic^bt,  and 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
Jotf N  E.  Cooks,  and  Chaikixs  W.  Ssoitf,  of  the  laid  District, 
have  (deposited  in  tliis  office  the  title  of  a'book,  the  right  whereof 
they  claim  as  proprietors,  to  wit : 

^^TheTransylTania  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  anociftte  sciences :  edit- 
M  ed  by  John  Esten  Cooke,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
<*  Medicine  in  Transylvania  University,  rthd  Charles  Wilkinsohort,  M.  D.  Pro- 
M  lessor  of  Materia  Medicaand  Modfcai  Botany  in  the  sameinstitation.^ 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  t^e  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  ^  An 
act  fortheencoumgeiiierft  of  lea  miner,  by  securing  theoo 'iesof  mapSfCbsirts 
and  books,  to  the  authors  and  pro;)rietors  of  such  co'^es,  dtirini;  the  times  thera* 
in  mentioned.^'  And  also  the  art  entitlfvl  *•*•  An  act  suMplementary  to  the  act 
entitled  ^^  An  act  for  the  enroura^en^ertof  leaniing,  bjF  securing  the  copies  of 
mars,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  nrc>prietor«  of  P'ich  copies,  auring 
-the  times  tiierehi  mentioned,  and.  extending  the  benefitstherctof  to  the  aits  irf" 
ilesigning,  engraving,  and etchini;  historical  an  1  other  nrints/' 

JOHN  H.  UA^KA,  Clerkof  the  District  of  Kentncky. 


MISCELLANEOUS  N0TK7ES. 

f .  In  bringing  to  acloae  the  fi*t  ^lumeof  the  Tiansylvania  Journal 
of  Medicine,  du:.  the  editors  beg  leave  to  express  to  those  gentlemen 
who  hare  fkvoured  them  with  communications,  their  gratefiil  acknow* 
ledgements;  and  to  tender  to  (heir  (Hends  generally,  sincere  thanks  for 
the  very  liberal  support  and  entouragement  which  their  labours  have 
met  with. 

At  the  commencement  of  an  undertaking  of  the  kind — new  to  the 
editors — to  the  place,  and  the  public — ^much  solicitude  was  naturally 
•ntertained  as  to  its  execution  and  success:  the  yearns,  experieru. -^ 
however,  has  abundantly  satisfied  its  conductors,  that  a  periodical  of 
the  kind  can  and  will  be  here  sustained,  both  in  contributions  of  matter 
and  of  money.  The  safety  of  the  firet  of  these  inferences  is  fully  assu- 
red by  the  fkct  that  since  the  very  commencement  of  the  work,  our 
printers  have  never  been  without  copy  before  them ;  and  for  the  last 
we  would  refer  to  om*  subscription  list,  which,  already  larger  than 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  publication,  is  still  daily  increasing. 

Under  encouraging  prospects  of  this  kind  the  editors  cherish  the 
ho|)e|  that,  from  thn  continued  aid  of  their  friends,  and  the  experience 
-acquired  by  themselves,  the  ensuing  volume,,  in  point  of  intellectual 

•  matter,  will  not  only  come  up  to  the  expectations  created  by  the  fhst, 
but  that  in  respect  to  uniformity  of  appearance,  and  mechanical  execu« 
tion  it  shall  exceed  it. 

2.  We  have  given  insertion  in  the  present  number  to  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Woods  at  his  late  inauguration  to  the  presidency  of 

'  Transylvania  University.  This,  although  not  stricUy  medical  matter, 
we  are  confident  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  our  subscribers  gene- 
fally^ — with  peculiar  interest  by  the  fhends  and  alumni  of  Transylvania; 
and  that  the  views  and  sentiments  set  forth  in  it  will  be  cordially  recip- 

*  rocated  by  the  friends  q£  Science  and  Literature  every  where.  It  vS 
fords  us  much  pleasure  to  add  that  since  President  Woods  has  com- 
menced his  labours  iq  the  University,  put>ils  are  thronging  to  it;  and 
that  under  his  administration,  and  by  the  aid  of  hi^  associates,  its 

'    academical  department  will  soon  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

3,  The  friends  of  our  Medical  School  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  prospects  of  a  respectable  and  nummus  class,  for  the  present  seesion 


ft 

•re  highly  flattering.  Already  a  larger  number  of  students  have  airind 
from  some  of  the  southern  states  than  htive  eyer,  heietofi)re|  belonged 
to  one  class.  A  catalogue  will  probably  be  published  during  tfas 
termy  in  which  case  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  each  subsciiber  to  tbk 
Journal. '  , 

4.  Sereral  communications  have  been  forwarded  to  us  anonymooaif 
for  insertion.  To  the  contributors  of  these  we  beg  permission  to  say 
that  we  can  give  pubUcity  to  nothing,  the  writer  of  which  is  not  known 
to  us,  and  whose  name  we  are  not  at  liberty,  (if  necessary,)  of  giviqg 
to  the  public. 

6.  Our  cwrespoodents  would  render  us  a  favour  by  writing  their 
communications  on-  thin  foolscap  or  letter-paper.  Owing  to  tiie 
n^lect  of  this,  the  postage,  (which  on  written  documents  is  rated  bj 
their  weight,)  on  two  papers  of  the  present  number  has  cost  us  ^tO, 

6.  Communications  intended  for  the  5th  number,  or  1st  number  of 
the  2d  volume,  which  will  be  publbbed  punctually  on  the  1st  of 
February,  should  be  before  us  by  the  middle  of  December. 

7.  The  Editors  of  the  Transylvania  Journal  have  it  in  contemph^ 
tion  to  address  a  circular  to  the  editors  and  proprietora  of  all  similar 
periodical  Journals  in  the  Union,  inviting  them  to  join  in  a  united  ap- 
peal to  Congress  to  reduce,  the  postage  on  such  journals  to  the  same 
rate,  per  sheet,  with  that  of  news-papers. .  They  see  no  reason  what- 
ever why  quarterly  or  monthly  publications  on  Law,  Hbeology,  Medicine 
or  general  Literature  should  be  taxed  with  a  postage  double  of  tliat 
which  is  paid  by  daily  and  weekly  news-papors. 

8.  We  have  been  at  very  great  expence  in  conducting  this  jounai 
for  the  past  year,  and  therefore  hope  that  those  gentlemen  who  hate 
not  paid  their  subscription  will  attend  te  it  immediately.    ^e»* 
aware  that  the  sum  of  three .  dollars  b  in  some  parts  of  the  ooiutif 
not  a  very  convenient  one  to  remit.    It  is,  however,  always  in  tiia 
power  of  two  or  three  subscribers  to  unite  in  a  remittance.    Two  who 
wish  to  subscribe  can  unite  in  sending  25,and  leave  the  balance  to  ba 
paid  at  another  time.    Three  can  unite  in  remitting  ^10,  and  the  bal 
ance  of  one  dollar  can  be  put  to  their  <^redit  for  another  year.    Tlx0 
who  now  owe  four  dollars,  in  consequence  of  deferring'paymenttill  tn^ 
the  close  of  tlW  year,  can  send  five  and  be  credited  by  the  lemain* 
der.     To  meet  the  current  and  continually  recurring  expensea  » 
such  a  work,  we  wowld  prefer  bei|ig  kept  in  funds  by  the  j^jnxai^ 
three  dollars  at  thecommeacemeat|  tofour  tithe  SQ4of  tho yetf* 
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F^pe  164,  112lh  line  (rom  the  bottom;  for  in  that,  read  on  that 

^^  «  A  ^  Axl_  £^  ^^  ^ . •^_   ^_ -    ■ J      
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165,  6th 
31^1,  10th 
322,  8th 
398,  7th 
440,  9th 
446,  ]6(h 
462,  19th 
479,   7th 


482, 
683, 
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top, 
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lop, 
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for  umttformedy  read  urfarmei. 
for  posaenors^  read  profeMon.. 
for  adopiedj  read  adapted, 
for  «iie4  doef'read  micA  doaet.' 
for  Shippj  read  SA^ppeii.    > 
for  f^  al^e,  read  «  m. 
for  ChaupieTj  read  Cibaii#«tfir» 
bottom,   for  nerae  read  oeaii. 
top,       for  exiermd  teadfixtrpae, 
^  for  Beaufre  read  B^atcpi^  and 

^tlie  same  wherever  the  name  occuib. 
bottom^  foreveiy  read  ewerp. 
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Art*  I. — An  Essay  on  Poisoning  by  Opium*    Bt  James  Conquest 
Cross,  M.  D.  of  Courtland,  Alabama. 

Custom  has  not  yet  sanctioned  the  practice  of  writing  mono- 
graphs upon  individual  articles  of  a  poisonous  character.  Sub- 
stances capable,  by  their  deleterious  properties,  of  extinguish- 
ing life,  have  been  usually  crowded  together  in  systematic  or 
elementary  toxicological  works,  or  appended  to  the  conclusion 
of  treatises  upon  general  practice.  By  the  former^  all  the 
prominent  purposes  of  an  elementary  treatise  are  answered: 
the  latter^  however,  is  a  mode  totally  inadequate  to  the  object 
in  view;  it  is  undervaluing  the  subject;  it  is  treating  it  con- 
temptuously, and  should  encounter  the  unqualified  condemna- 
tion of  the  professional  reader.  Systematic  works  on  the  subr 
ject  of  poisons  I  am  indeed  induced  to  contemplate  exactly  in 
the  light  in  which  similar  productions  upon  the  practice  ot 
physic,  are  viewed.  They  give  us,  it  is  true,  a  general  insight 
into  the  nature  of  poisons,  and  the  character  of  the  efiectsthej 
give  rise  to,  when  introduced  into  the  body;  but  they  fall  very 
far  short  of  introducing  us  to  that  minute  and  detailed  acquaint- 
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Art*  L — An  Essay  on  Poisomng  by  Opium*    Bt  James  Conquest 
Cross,  M.  D*  of  Courtland,  Alabama. 

Custom  has  not  yet  sanctioned  the  practice  of  writing  mono- 
graphs upon  individual  articles  of  a  poisonous  character.  Sub- 
stances capable,  by  their  deleterious  properties,  of  extinguish- 
ing life,  have  been  usually  crowded  together  in  systematic  or 
elementary  toxicological  works,  or  appended  to  the  conclusion 
of  treatises  upon  general  practice.  By  the  former,  all  the 
prominent  purposes  of  an  elementary  treatise  are  answered: 
the  latter^  however,  is  a  mode  totally  inadequate  to  the  object 
in  view ;  it  is  undervaluing  the  subject ;  it  is  treating  it  con- 
temptuously, and  should  encounter  the  unqualified-  condemna- 
tion of  the  professional  reader.  Systematic  works  on  the  sub- 
ject of  poisons  I  am  indeed  induced  to  contemplate  exactly  in 
the  light  in  which  similar  productions  upon  the  practice  ot 
physic,  are  viewed.  They  give  us,  it  is  true,  a  general  insight 
into  the  nature  of  poisons,  and  the  character  of  the  efierts  thej 
give  rise  to,  when  introduced  into  the  body;  but  they  fall  very 
far  short  of  introducing  us  to  that  minute  and  detailed  acquaint- 
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ance  with  any  one  of  them,  to  be  derived  from  exprofesso  publi- 
cations, and  do  not,  therefore,  in  our  humble  opinion,  deserve 
exclusive  confidence*     The  impropriety  of  restricting  our  re- 
searches to  those  garbled  abstracts,  and  imperfect  accounts  of 
poisonous  articles,  frequently  found  appended  to  works  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  is  too  manifest  to  justify  the  briefest  com- 
ment.    We  shall,  therefore,  without  pausing  to  apologize,  treat 
somewhat  in  extenso  poisoning  by  opium:  for  being  an  article 
whose  eminently  deleterious  properties  have  strongly  recom- 
mended it  to  the  suicide,  sometimes  to  tliC  assassin ;  and  ac- 
cident or  ignorance  having  frequently  put  to  the  test  the  toxi- 
cological  address,  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  physician,  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  wt|ich  its  poisonous 
properties  arc  disclosed,  and  the  most  prompt  and  efficient 
means  of  arresting  its  progress  and  of  rescuing  the  individual 
from  a  most  perilous  situation,  should  constitute  no  small  portion 
of  the  medical,  as  well  as  the  forensic  attainments  of  a  practi- 
tioner of  physic* 

A  succinct  account  of  the  symptoms  arising  from  a  poisonous 
quantity  of  the  narcotic  under  consideration,  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  unessential  or  out  of  place,  notwithstanding  it  has  been 
affirmed  that  they  "can  hardly  be  mistciken  by  the  youngest 
tyro." 

These  phenomena  are  of  two  different  and  diametrically  op- 
posite characters.  Always  when  a  moderate  dose  has  been 
exhibited,  an  evident  and  pretty  sudden  excitation  in  the  func- 
tions* of  the  living  economy  is  developed ;  and  if  it  has  not  been 
too  large,  this  state  continues  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
and  eventually  the  system  returns  to  its  natural  grade  of  action, 
without  having  sustained  any  diminution  of  vital  enei^«  On 
the  contrary,  however,  when  a  dose  deleterious  in  its  charac- 
ter has  been  administered,  the  state  of  excitement  just  alluded 
to  is  not  so  manifest,.  90  fully  developed,  nor  is  the  period  of  its 
continuance  near  so  protracted ;  for  rapidly  merging  into  a  state 
.  of  exhaustion,  the  life  of  the  individual  is  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  peril  which  cannot  always  be  averted. 

The  primaiy  action  of  a  moderate  dose  of  this  celebrated 
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oriental  luxury,  is  that  of  a  potent  dUTusible  stimulant;  it  awa- 
kens to  unwonted  exertion  the  cerebral  organs, imparting  to  their 
functions  activity  and  energy,  and  producing  a  state  of  mind 
which  makes  it  shrink  from  the  vastness  of  its  own  conceptions* 
The  increased  fbirce  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  denotes  the 
excited  state  of  the  vascular  system,  and  the  strength,  prompti* 
tude  and  temporary  vigour  felt  in  all  the  voluntary  exertions  of 
the  body,  reveal  that  of  the  nervous.    I'hese  sj-mptoms,  howe* 
ver,  are  only  temporary  when  an  adequate  quantity  of  the  nar- 
cotic ha!s  been  swallowed.     The  vascular  system  not  only  sinks 
to  its  natural  standard,  but  the  heart  becomes  slower,  fuller, 
and  softer  in  its  pulsations;  it  labours  and  appears  very  much 
encumbered  with  an  overcharge  of  blood.     The  mind  parts 
with  its  brilliancy  and  becomes  dull  and  languid,  and  sometimes 
unsettled,  incoherent  and  stupid,  or  delirious.     Respiration  is 
dow,  difficult,  embarrassed  and  finally  it  is  sonorous  rather  than 
apoplectic.    The  powers  of  life  generally  are  depressed;  the 
voluntary  motions  are  per&rmed  with  less  freedom;  all  the  se- 
cretions except  those  of  the  skin  are  diminished,  or  suspended ; 
sensibility  is  almost  extinguished ;  vision  is  indistinct,  and  the 
eyes  are  injected  and  have  the  appearance  of  inflammation. 
Profound,  heavy,  lethargic  sleep  now  follows  and  suspends  every 
conscious  power;  a  cold,  livid,  cadaverous  insensibility  extends 
its  empire  over  every  part;  the  pulse  is  no  longer  sensible,  and 
death  drops  the  Curtain  over  the  dark  prospects  of  the  afflicted 
suicide,  in  from  eight  to  twenty-ibur  hours  from  the  time  Uie 
fatal  potion  was  swallowed. 

Auiapsic  appearances.  Those  who' have  fallen  victims  to  the 
destructive  agency  of  opium,  generally  swell  to  an  immense  size 
in  a  few  hours  after  dissolution ;  the  body  soon  exhales  a  repulsive 
putrefactive  odour,  and  the  superficies  becomes  the  seal  of  nu- 
merous dark,  livid,  gangrenous  spots.  On  dissection,  the  viscera 
are  usually  found  unaltered  in  character;  the  veins  are  engor- 
ged with  an  extremely  fluid  blood,  and  the  arteries  are  empty. 
Sometimes,  the  brain  and  its  meninges  are  distended  with  a 
very  black  Mood;  sometimes  the  liver  and  spleen  are  overload*^ 
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ed;  the  stomach  and  intestines  swollen  and  injected;   bat  the 
hiadderandkidnies  are  commonly  sound. 

Modus  Agendi  of  Opium.  The  operation  of  opium,  in  the 
extinguishment  of  life,  next  comes  under  consideration;  and 
though  most  toxicologists  agree  that  this  event  results  from  flie 
destruction  of  the  cerehral  functions,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  respiratory  organs  cease  to  perform  their  office ;  yet  the 
manner  in  which,  or  the  medium  through  which  this  is  effected, 
has  been  a  point  of  interminable  doubt,  and  still  remains  like  all 
disputed  questions,  subjudice. 

It  is  possible  that  it  makes  its  poisonous  impression  directly 
upon  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  from  thence  af- 
fects sympathetically  the  brain;  though  I  confess  I  am  unwilling 
to  rank  myself  among  those  who  espouse  this  doctrine.     Nor 
am  r  more  satisfied  with  those  physiologists,  who  assert  that  the 
poison  is  taken  into  the  circulation  and  placed  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  brain.     It  is  a  fact  of  considerable  celebrity  that 
when  the  brain,  or  a  nerve,  is  expoied  to  the  direct  action  of 
opium,  no  impression  is  produced:  consequently  we  are  not 
warranted  in  affirming  that  cither  of  the  processes  above  alluded 
to,  is  adopted  by  nature,  in  destroying  the  sensorial  or  vita)  en- 
ergies; for  whether  we  suppose  it  to  act  directly  upon  the  sen- 
tient extremities  of  the  nerves,  or  to  be  absdrbed  into  the  blood, 
and  in  the  general  round  of  the  circulation  applied  to  thehrain, 
the  individual  should  escape  with  impunity;  for  that  oi^an  not 
being  susceptible  of  receiving  an  impression,  no  deleterious  cf 
feet  should  be  produced.    The  contradiction  discoverable  in 
these  hypotheses,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  can  wily  be  re- 
conciled by  supposing  the  drug  to  be  toore  innoxious,  when  di- 
rectly  brought  in  contact  with  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
encephalon,  th^n  when  it  reaches  it  through  the  great  channel  of 
the  circulation.    An  additional  difficulty,  however,  would  pre- 
sent itself,  for  there  is  a  barrier  to  overcome  before  it  can  even 
reach  the  blood,  a  necessary  step  previous  to  its  acting  upon  the 
brain.     The  organic  sensibility  of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the 
part  must  be  so  blunted  or  changed  in  its  character,  as  to  enable 
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them  to  admit  it,  and  there  is  as  good  reason  to  suppose  (hat 
the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  vital  principle  which  soon  succeeds^ 
is  as  much,  and  in  my  opinion  more,  owing  to  the  radical  altera* 
tion  which  their  sensibility  must  unavoidably  sustain,  as  to  the 
apoplectic  impression  which,  according  to  some,  is  always  made 
upon  the  brain.     On  the  subject  of  this  apoplectic  condition  of 
the  encephalon,  more  has  been  received  as  true,  than  has  been 
proved;  for  if  we  candidly  and  fairly  investigate  the  evidence, 
we  shall  come  to  the  Unavoidable  conclusion  that  the  supposi- 
tian  is  gratuitous  and  un^ustained  by  a  single  /act.    Thus  it  is 
positively  asserted  by  Sauvages,  that  an  over-dose  of  opium  pro- 
duces earns  and  not  genuine  apoplexy.     iThe  former  complaint 
is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  absence  of  stertor,  and 
we  are  well  aware  that  something  similar  to  this  kind  of  breath- 
ing is  sometimes  observed  in  poisoning  from  opium,  but  not  so 
strongly  resembling  it  as  to  identify  them;  in  the  latter,  it  has  a 
more  sonorous  than  a  stertorous  character.     Reflection  upon 
this  point  induced  me  to  perform  the  subjoined  experiment.    I 
trephined  a  large  full  grown  dogj  bled  him  till  his  life  was  en- 
dangered, and  then  injected  into  his-  external  jugular  vein,  one 
drachm  of  laudanum.    In  thirty-five  miiiutes  he  expired;  but 
the  encephalon,  so  far  from  being  found  in  an  apoplectic  state, 
did  not  labour  under  more  sanguineous  plenitude,  I  will  not  say 
distention,  than  the  lungs,  liver  or  spleen;  and  did  n«t  contain  of 
course  kg  natural  quantity  of  blood.    Purthermorc,  I  noay  ob- 
serve that  it  is  asserted  by  Monro,  diat  the  cranium  is  a  plenum, 
and  that  the  brain  like  water  is  in  a  great  measure  incompressible, 
and  consequently  that  the  brain  can  never  be  overcharged  with 
blood,  except  at  the  expense,  or  rather  from^  the  expulsion  of  a 
quantity  of  serous  or  other  fluids,  from  the  cavity  of  the  crani- 
um equivalent  to  the  overplus  of  blood  received.     It  is  stated 
also  by  others,  and  I  know  the  fact  myself  from  actual  experi- 
ment, that  the  brain  cannot  be  depleted  like  another  organ,  un- 
less the  air  is  permitted  by  trepanning  the  skull,  to  press  upon  it* 
I  therefore,  performed  this  operation  upon  the  animal  alluded  to 
that  the  brain  might  be  placed  Upon  a  (boting  with  the  other 
•rgans,  and  that  it  might  undergo  the  same  alteration,  when 
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ance  with  any  one  of  them,  to  be  derived  from  exprofesso  publi* 
cations,  and  do  not,  therefore,  in  our  humble  opinion,  deserve 
exclusive  confidence.     The  impropriety  of  restricting  our  re- 
searches to  those  garbled  abstracts,  and  imperfect  accounts  of 
poisonous  articles,  frequently  found  appended  to  works  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  is  too  manifest  to  justify  the  briefest  com- 
ment.    We  shall,  therefore,  without  pausing  to  apologize,  treat 
somewhat  in  extenso  poisoning  by  opium:  for  being  an  article 
whose  eminently  deleterious  properties  have  strongly  recom- 
mended it  to  the  suicide,  sometimes  to  the  assassin ;  and  ac- 
cident or  ignorance  having  frequently  put  to  the  test  the  toxi- 
cological  address,  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  physician,  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  wt|ich  its  poisonous 
properties  are  disclosed,  and  the  most  prompt  and  efficient 
means  of  arresting  its  progress  and  of  rescuing  the  individual 
from  a  most  perilous  situation,  should  constitute  no  small  pdrtion 
of  the  medical,  as  well  as  the  forensic  attainments  of  a  practi- 
tioner of  physic. 

A  succinct  account  of  the  symptoms  arising  from  a  poisonous 
quantity  of  the  narcotic  under  consideration,  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  unessential  or  out  of  place,  notwithstanding  it  has  been 
affirmed  that  they  "can  hardly  be  mist^iken  by  the  youngest 
tyro." 

These  phenomena  are  of  two  different  and  diametrically  op- 
posite characters.  Always  when  a  moderate  dose  has  been 
exhibited,  an  evident  and  pretty  sudden  excitation  in  the  func- 
tion?  of  the  living  economy  is  developed;  and  if  it  has  not  been 
too  large,  this  state  continues  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
and  eventually  the  system  returns  to  its  natural  grade  of  action, 
without  having  sustained  any  diipinution  of  vital  enei^.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  when  a  dose  deleterious  in  its  charac- 
ter has  been  administered,  the  state  of  excitement  just  alluded 
to  is  not  so  manifest,,  so  fully  developed,  nor  is  the  period  of  its 
continuance  near  so  protracted ;  for  rapidly  merging  into  a  state 
,  of  exhaustion,  the  life  of  the  individual  is  placed  In  a  situa- 
tion of  peril  which  cannot  always  be  averted. 

The  primaiy  action  of  a  moderate  dose  of  this  celebrated 
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oriental  luxury,  is  that  of  a  potent  dUTusible  stimulant;  it  awa- 
kens to  unwonted  exertion  the  cerebral  organs, imparting  to  their 
functions  activity  and  energy,  and  producing  a  state  of  mind 
^which  makes  it  shrink  fifomthe  vastness  of  its  own  conceptions. 
Th^  increased  force  and  frecjuency  of  the  pulse,  denotes  the 
excited  state  of  the  vascular  system,  and  the  strength,  prompti* 
tude  and  temporary  vigour  felt  in  all  the  voluntary  exertions  of 
the  body,  reveal  that  of  the  nervous.    These  sj-mptoms,  howe* 
ver,  are  only  temporary  when  an  adequate  quantity  of  the  nar- 
cotic has  been  swallowed.     The  vascular  system  not  only  sinks 
to  its  natural  standard,  but  the  heart  becomes  slower,  fuller, 
and  softer  in  its  pulsations;  it  labours  and  appears  very  much 
encumbered  witltan  overcharge  of  blood.     The  mind  parts 
with  its  brilliancy  and  becomes  dull  and  languid,  and  sometimes 
unsettled,  incoherent  and  stupid,  or  delirious.    Respiration  is 
slow,  difficult,  embarrassed  and  finally  it  is  sonorous  rather  than 
apoplectic.    The  powers  of  life  generally  are  depressed ;  the 
voluntary  motions  areper&rmed  with  less  freedom;  all  the  se- 
cretions except  those  of  the  skin  are  diminished,  or  suspended ; 
sensibility  is  almost  extinguished ;  vision  is  indistinct,  and  the 
eyes  are  injected  and  have  the  appearance  of  inflammation. 
Profound,  heavy,  lethargic  sleep  now  follows  and  suspends  every 
conscious  power;  a  cold,  livid,  cadaverous  insensibility  extends 
its  empire  over  every  part;  the  pulse  is  no  longer  sensible,  and 
death  drops  the  Curtain  over  the  dark  prospects  of  the  afflicted 
suicide,  in  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  the 
fatal  potion  was  swallowed. 

A%UopsiL  appearances.  Those  who  have  fellen  victims  to  the 
destructive  agency  of  opium,  generally  swell  to  an  immense  size 
in  a  few  hours  after  dissolution ;  the  body  soon  exhales  a  repulsive 
putrefactive  odour,  and  the  superficies  becomes  the  seal  of  nu- 
merous dark,  livid,  gangrenous  spots.  On  dissection,  the  viscera 
are  usually  found  unaltered  in  character;  the  veins  are  engor- 
ged with  an  extremely  fluid  blood,  and  the  arteries  are  empty. 
Sometimes,  the  brain  and  its  meninges  are  distended  with  a 
very  black  blood ;  sometimes  the  liver  and  spleen  are  overload- 
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ther  fhe  limits  nor  the  character  of  this  memoir,  w^UI  peraur 
me  to  enter  into  detail*  In  another  paper  on  the  subject  of  thf 
^^Abs&rhent  System  and  its  fhndions^^^  which  in  all  probability  1 
shall  put  to  the  press  during  the  present  year,  the  premi^ei 
here  assumed  shall  be  proved  if  possible,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  impartial  reader. 

The  animal  body  is  a  vascular  tissue,  and  this  tissue  is  excio- 
sively  absorbent  in  its  character/    Independently  of  those  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  commonly  denominated  lymphatic,  the  tnit 
absorbent  system  comprehends  a  class  of  vessels,    which  arbr 
from  the  parietes  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  terminate  in  ti^ 
interior  of  the  viscera,  and  upon  all  the  internal  and  extemai 
surfaces;  and  a  second  portion  of  the> same  class,  which  origio- 
ate  from  all  the  points  in  which  the  first  terminate  and  terminate 
in  the  capillary  veins.     The  fortner,  are  denominated  for  rea« 
sons  satisfactory  to  myself,  arterial  absorbo-exhalents;   s^nd  the 
latter,  venous  absorbo-exhalents:  the  former  are  the  instruments 
of  nutrition,  of  all  the  secretions  and  of  alt  the  exhalations;  the 
latter  remove  from  the  body  all  those  parts  that  from  age  or 
other  causes,  become  unfit  for  the  us^  of  the  system.     These 
vessels  are  eminently  endowed  with  vital  properties,  .and  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  may  be  ranked  the  organic  sen- 
sibility of  Bichat,  or  the  elective  sensibility  of  other  authors, 
in  virtue  of  which,  they  appropriate  when  in  their  normal  state 
those  materials  only  that  are  well  calculated  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  the  body,  but  when  it  becomes  abnormal  they 
make  use  of  such  as  disturb  the  integrity  of  the  vital  functions 
and  necessarily  produce  disease. 

These  physiological  preliminaries  having  been  settled,  we 
shall  direct  our  attention  more  immediately  to  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  opium;  when  the  eotinexion  which  the  former  has  with 
the  latter,  will  be  readilv  discovered. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  opium  to  be  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  in,  order  for  its  deleterious  influence  to  be  parti- 
cipated by  the  body  at  large ;  for  Sau  vages  infoims  us,  that  cants 
a  narcoticis  is  occasioned  either  when  it  is  taken  by  the  moutli 
or  in  the  form  of  glyslcr;.  or  as  Dr.  Bouillet  asserts,  when  ap- 
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plied  in   the  form  of  liniment  to  the   cliest;  or  according  to 
Mr.  Brodic,  when  it  acts  through  the  respiratory  organs.  These 
are  the  only  parts  to  whicli  the  drug  can  readily  obtain  access^ 
and  when  applied  to  these  various  parts,  the  slight  difference 
in   effect  is  exclusively  owing  to  the  quantity  and  strength  of 
the  article.     Thus  we  are  naturally  led  by  this  singular  circum- 
stance to  inquire,  what  is  the  tissue  pervading  these  different 
parts  upon  which  it  immediately  acts.     Although  nervous  fila- 
ments are  found  in  considerable  abundance,  distributed  through 
tibe  parts  just  alluded  to^  we  cannot  reasonably  select  them  as 
the   medium  through  which  the  narcotic  produces  its  charac- 
teristic eflect;  since  what  has  already  been  advanced,  must 
render  that  idea  sufficiently  improbable.     The  absorbent  tissue 
then^  is  the  only  rational  alternative  left,  and  I  think  we  shall 
be  able  conclusively  to  evince,  that  they  are  the  only  organs 
fitted  for  the  purpose*  I  shall  not  pause  to  prove  that  it  abounds 
in  the  textures  upon  which  opium  makes  its  primary  impression, 
that  must  be  grsinted — being  a  postulatum  to  be  proved  at  ano- 
ther time. 

That  absorption  is  the  only  channel  through  which  medicines 
Teach  the  circulation,  every  well  informed  therapeutist  will 
without  hesitation  admit,  and  that  they  do  sometimes  find  their 
way  into  the  blood,  the  testimony  of  almost  every  individual 
who  ^has  at  ail' kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  our  science,^' 
most  conclusively  evinces.  This  is  true  of  medicines  in  gene- 
ral, and  according  to  M.  Barreuil  of  opium  in  particular.  He 
informs-  us  that  he  anahzed  the  b^Dod  of  a  young  gentleman 
under  the  care  of  Drs.  OUivier  and  Marye,  who  had  taken  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  laudanum,  and  proved  the  existence  of  mor- 
phine in  that  fluid.  It  is  very  certain  that  opium  injected  into 
the  veins,  produces  nearly  the  same  effects  as  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  absorption. 
If  it  acted  upon  the  sentient  nervous  extremities,  the  phenome- 
na produced  should  be  nervous  in  their  character,  and  not  so 
exclusively  vascular  as  they  are  known  to  be  in  the  commence- 
ment. In  those  experiments,  moreover,  in  which  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  were  destroyed,  and  the  opium  still  developed 
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•its  ch^iticteristic  effect^  the  drug  must  have  heen  unavoldablj 
absorbed.    This  idea  is  sustained  by  the  fact,  that  the  absor* 
bents,  as  we  ^re  assured  by  Mr.  Gutherie,  continue  to  carry  on 
'their  functions,  quite  regularly,  in  an  extremity  which  has  lost 
•sensatiob  ^d  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  a  nerre: 
lie,  therefbr^  supposes  that  the  abjsorb^nt  system  is  in  a  gnsat 
""measure  independent  of  the  nerves.     The  circumstance  alrea* 
^y  quoted  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  shews  manifestly,  thattiic 
involuntafy  functions  may  proceed  in  parts  cut  oflT  from  their 
conneixion  with  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.     We  are  assured 
'hioreover,  by  Nysteron  and  OrBia,  that  laudanum  ads  most 
^ehekgetically  when  injected  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  bo- 
'dy.    Now,  it  is  a  fact  familiar  to  every  microscopic  anatomist, 
'that  this  tissue  not  only  abounds  with,  Ijut  is  almost  exclusively 
Inade  up  of  absorbent  vessels,  while  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
^^  great  paucity  of  nerves.    From  amohg  the  multitude  of  feci- 
-that  pvess  upon  me,  I  cannot  select  one  from  higher  authoritr, 
6v  more  forcible  and  conclusive  in  its  character,  than  one  fnm 
Prof.  Chaupier.     He  confined  a  urinary  calculus  in  the  cellular 
^tissue  of  a  living  animal,  which  totally  disappetired  some  time 
•after  its  insertion.    Were  additional  evidence  of  the  absorbent 
character  of  this  tissue  necessary^  it  might  be  adduced  in  the 
^greatest  abundance  from  Ae  works  of  Cruikshank,  Hunter,  Mas- 
cagni  and  Desgenettes.     Thus,  I  think,  the  liberal  and  catholic 
•therapeutist  is  not  permitted  to  cherish  a  doubt  about  the  oi^an 
or  tissue,  upon  which  opium  makes  its  deleterious  impression. 

Having  more  fully  perhaps  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
cixhibited  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  absorption  of  opium,  i( 
hehooves  us  to  endeavour  to  explain,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
'absorbent  system,  how  its  poisonous  influence  is  extended  over 
'the  body. 

With  the  excellent  Barhier,  I  am  apt  to  conclude,  that  every 
active  medicinal  agent  should  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  that 
we  contemplate  a  cause  of  disease :  they  are  identically  the 
•same  in  essence;  they  are  inimical  to  the  real  interests  of  life, 
for  neither  can  enterthebody  without  disturbing  its  tranquility. 
The  effects  which  proceed  from  the  former,  may  be  compared 
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to  the  symptoms  which  arise  from  the  lattpr,  and  which  result 
from  the  reaction  of  the  natural  powers.    If  this  be  true,  and[ 
if  they  owe  their  virtues  to  this  circumstance,  U  is  but  rational 
to  suppose  that  they  pervade  the  same  channel  in  reaching  the 
general  system,  in  order  to  pn>duce  the  changes  necessary  to  s^ 
restoi^tion  of  health,  which  morbific  causes  do  to.  excite  disease* 
Thus  we  know,  that  the  variolous  virus  being  introduced  into  a 
part,  a  new  morbid  action  i^  instituted,  which  spreading  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  absorbents  to  every  part  of  the  body; 
that  which  was  before  beautiful  and  fair,  becomes  a  repulsive 
mass  of  corruption.    Opium  in  like  manner,  acting  upon  a  pai^ 
ticular  oi^an,  impairs,  blunts,  and  eventually  extinguishes  th^ 
elective  sensibility  of  its  absorbents:  and  in  consequence  of  the 
close  union  which  exists  between  the  absorbent  tissue  ii^  the 
BEKwt  remote  parts,  and  that  primarily  impressed,  the  same  al« 
teration  in  their  elective  sensibility  is  universally  realized* 
When  the. quantity  taken  has  been  sufficient  to.  endanger  lifei 
that  particular  alteration  which  ensues,  amoi^nts  almost  to  ai^ 
extinguishoi^t  of  it.    This  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  state  of 
the  secretions  and  the  activity  of  absorpticm,  the  healthy  stat^ 
of  both  of  which  functions  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
normal  condition  of  the  elective  sensibilit}^    Thus  the  arterial 
absorbo-exhalents  pour  out  a  thin  watery  perspiration  in  sach 
abundance,  that  on^  would  suppose  that  it  flowed  unobstructed 
through  mechanical  or  inorganic  pores,  rather  than  from  vesr 
sets  richly  endowed  with  vitality,  while  all  the  other  secretionf 
arc  totally  suspended.     Absoqition  is  morbidly  increased,  and 
qpiium  is  known  powerfiiUy  to  excite  it    This  is  evinced  by 
the  immense  amount  of  per^irable  o^atter  ^parated  from  th^ 
blood,  absorbed  from  the  capillary  arteries  and  poured  out  up- 
on the  surface.    These  phen<H7aena  e:|Jbibit  a^  extremely  relax- 
ed condition  of  the  vessek  of  the  skin,  and  that  this  is  owing  to 
a  change  in  their  elective  sensibility,  and  a  great  expenditure  of 
their  irritability,  the  following  experiment,  performed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  most  clearly  proves.    He  tells  us,  that  if  a  gla^s 
tube  be  attached  to  an  artery  of  a  horse,  the  blood  i^ill  rise  i^ 
4^  exact  ratio  of  the  vigoi^r  of  tjbe  circulation ;  if  bled  frqqt 
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another  vessel,  the  blood  will  descend  in  the  tube  when  the  cir- 
culation is  slow  and  feeble,  and  when  the  animal  is  exhansted 
and  dying,  the  surface  will  break  out  in  abundant  pcrspiratioc 
Thus  we  observe  from  the  agency  of  two  different  causes  iden- 
tically  the  same  change  wrought  in  the  vital  properties  jii?i 
alluded  to,  and  the  same  result  produced. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this  relaxed  or  patulous  condition  of 
the  absorbents  (1  use  the  word  generically,)  is  first  manifested  in 
the  lungs;  for  when  a  dangerous  dose  of  the  narcotic  has  been 
exhibited,  the  symptoms  that  disclose  it  arise  from  the  respira- 
tory organs.     Thus,  before  any  other  dangerous  signs  are  de- 
veloped we  observe  a  laborious  and  very  difficult  respiration: 
an   immense    quantity  of  fluids,   part  mucus,    part  phlegm 
and  part  saliva,  flowing  from  the  mouth.     These  phenomenal 
would  explain  thus:  the  absorbents  of  the  lungs  participarinj 
readily  in  the  action  of  the  remote  part,  upon  which  theopiiun 
primarily  acted,  they  in  common  with  the  skin  e%ka\e  a  nwr- 
bid  quantity  of  liquids:  this  at  once  supposes  the  existence  of 
the  patulous  state  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  whicfe 
would  necessarily  prevent  the  venous  absorbo-exhalents,  in  a 
great  measure  deprived  of  their  elective  sensibility,  fromeier 
cising  that  nice  tact  in  selecting  vital  air,  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  a  state  of  health.     Consequently,  they  would  per- 
mit air  unelaborated  by  any  vital  process  to  enter  with  compara- 
tive freedom  and  mingle  mechanically  with  the  blood.    The 
imperfect  vitallzation  of  the  blood  is  evinced  by  thelivor  of  Ae 
face,  hands  and  other  parts.     That  this  mechanical  mixture  is 
fact  and  not  fancy,  I  think  we  should  be  convinced  by  the  fro- 
thy  and  grumous  appearance  of  the  blood  detracted.    I  hare 
frequently  witnessed  this  attribute  of  this  fluid,  but  never  ex- 
cept when  there  was  some  pulmonary  disease. 

The  exhausted  state  of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents  to  whlA 
we  have  just  alluded,  I  have  usually  observed  next  to  make  its 
appearance  throughout  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is  eriflced 
by  the  increased  amount  of  thin  watery  phlegm  found  in  the 
stomach,  and  by  the  loose  character  of  the  stools.  Indeed  tW* 
latter  feature  is  so  remarkable  that  I  never  exhibited  to  a  doj 
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a  large  dose  of  .opium^  but  he  invariably  and  inaveiyshort 
time,  had  an  alvinc  evacuation  of  a  peculiarly  smooth  and  oily 
aspect* 

The  next  in  succession  are  the  cutaneous  phenomena  which 
I  have  already  amply  noticbd. 

The  same  inorganic  condition  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ^x* 
pression,)  of  the  arterial  absorbo-exhalents,  is  now  developed  in 
the  meninges  of  the  brain, as  is  manifestly  shown  by  the  case  of 
Mr*  Stanley  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Col- 
lege of  Physicians:  water  was  foraged  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  pia  mater,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  cerebrum,  but  in 
other  respects  the  brain  had  no  unusual  appearance*  The  case 
of  Mr.  Cornish  related  in  the  London  Med.  and  Phys*  Journal 
which  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  considerable  quantity 
more  of  fluid  in  the  lateral  ventricles  than  natural,  is  little  less 
conclusive.  This  unnatural  state  of  the  cranial  contents  is  cer- 
tainly sufficient  to  account  for  the  wandering  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  their  great  dulness  and  hebetude;  the  deep  lethargic 
sleep  and  coma* 

There  is  also  in  many  instances,  particularly  in  dogs  a  watery 
and  injected  condition  of  the  eyes,  a  pequliar  and  excessive  la- 
chrymation  which  readily  explains  those  sparkling  scintillations, 
dark  floating  specks,  vertigo  and  temporary  blindness^  of  which 
the  patient  frequently  cx>mplain8.  Thus,  the  absorbent  tissue, 
uniting  all  its  parts  in  the  closest  niannerby  continuity  and  con- 
tiguity of  situation,  by  identity  of  structure  and  by  a  perfect 
similarity  of  vital  properties,  when  one  part  has  been  impres- 
sed'«  the  whole  feels  the  change  which  has  taken  place,  and  there- 
fore acts  with  a  proportionatcliarmony  and  concord.  Besides, 
hoot)ier  tissue  is  capable  of  acting  thus,  no  one  is  capable  of 
bringing  under  such  immediate  influence  the  entire  system;  for, 
communicating  at  every  external  point  of  the  system  with  foreign 
bodies,  it  is  impossible  for  opium  to^ome  in  contact  with  it,  with- 
oat  impartiqg  to  it  its  deleterious  influence.  Pervading  also  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  most  delicate  textures,  it  is  the  only 
channel  through  which  the  original  baneful  effect  can  be  trans- 
initted« 
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The  ^sorbent  system-enterii^  £us  the  most  important  eleoie&t 
into  the  structure  of  every  tissue,  I  cannot  conceive  the  neces- 
sity there  is  for  supposing  that  opium  is  carried  into  the  circula- 
tion and  then  makes  a  specific  impression  upan  the  brain.    The 
brain,  it  is  true,  in  common  with  every  othjer  part,  is  impaired 
in  its  functions,  but  this  doubtless  proceeds  from  the  great  akc- 
ration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  minute  vessels  of  its  mem* 
branes;  and  the  latter  arises  from  their  participation  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  part  upon  which  the  narcotic  originally  made  ibim* 
pression.    This  distant  participation,  does  not,  froo¥whatha» 
been  already  urged,  depend  upon  the  agency  of  the  nerves,  asA 
I  am  satisfied  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  blood.     Thus,  Fontar 
na  and  Monro  cut  out  the  hearts  of  twenty-four  frogs,  and  in- 
jected a  solution  of  opium  into  the  stomach  of  some,  and  abdo- 
men of  others:  death  ensued  in  proportion  to  ffae  ^ttenglb  of 
the  poisoni»    The  difference  in  the  time  of  dissolution  corrcs^ 
ponding  exactly  with  the  strength  of  the  solution,  we  are  com- 
pcUed  to  admit  that  the  opium  produced  a  deleterious  impres- 
sion somewhere;  that  it  did  not  opon  the  blood,  is  dear  fromibe 
absence  of  tlie  heart;  that  it  did  not. upon  the  brain,  spinal  Ina^ 
row,  or  nerves,  experiments  already  quoted  evidently  prove*  Tbo 
absorbent  system  then,  is  the  dernier  alternative,  and  I  cannot  re- 
jQrain  froia  confidently  declaring  my  belief  in  the  opinion,  that 
opium  destroys  life-  by  impairing  organic  sensibility  uetil  it  is 
entirely  extinguished,  and  wi^aring  away  the  irritability  of  the 
same  system  tiU  it  is  entirely  exhausted* 

Treatment.  The  treatment  of  pcnsoning  has  been  almost 
exclusively  empirical.  No  settled  principles  have  been  hitherto 
established:  |>ractitioners  have  simply  recommended  remedies 
without  attempting  to  ascertain  the  principle  upon  which  6ie} 
act,  or  the  particular  state  of  the  system  which  requires  then, 
and  which  favours  their  salutary  operation.  Thus,  their  boasted 
antidotes  or  specifics  have  s  o  frequently  iailed  of  success,  that  little 
confidence  is  placed  in  them.  This  course  of  inconsistency  fli»V 
be  avoided  if  possible:  we  shall  endeavour  to  regulate  oar  prac- 
tice upwi  certain  ascertained  and  satisfactory  principles. 

Emetics.    Among  the  most  conspicuous  for  thci  r  efficacy,  e»e- 
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ties  vtatid  in  the  foremost  rank.    If  spdntancous  vomiting  t^es 
place,  it  should  not  be  interrupted;  and  while  no  means  are  em* 
ployed  toarrest  it,  mudlaginous  diluents  ihouM  not  begi^'en  to 
promote  It,  as  has  been  reconmiended  in  a  late  work  by  Dr.  Best ; 
for  they  certainly  are  contraindicated  and  should  be  positively 
interdicted,  asthey  ilissolve  the  opium  and  promote  absorption. 
If  vomiting  has  not  already  taken  plaee,  and  the  physician  should 
arrive  before  the  system  has  sufTered  much,  ipecacuana,  tartari* 
zed  antimony,  sulphate  of  sine  or  copper  may  be  administered. 
The  smaller  the  quantity  of  diloentused  as  a  vehicle  die  better. 
As* there  is  usually  great  gastric  insensiUlity,  where  spontaneous 
vomiting  has  not  taken  place,  perhaps  it^uld  be  more  judicious 
not  to  consume  time  with  the  two  former;  but  have  recourse  to 
the  two  latter  immediately.     Being  more  active^  they  will  be 
more  apt  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.     It  is  only  soon  after 
the  narcotic  has  been  administered  that  vomiting  can  prove  ser- 
viceable, and  should  not  therefore  be  resorted  to  after  any  pecu- 
liar or  dangerous  Symptoms  have  been  excited;  for  it  can  have 
no  agency  in  removing  the  poisonous  impression  that  has  been 
made,  and  might  also  produce  dangerous  determination  to  the 
head.    Emetics,  moreover,  are  powerful  promoters  of  absorp- 
tion, and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious  if  had  recourse  to 
after  the  period  has  elapsed^  when  the  poison  might  have  been 
removed  from  the  stomach,  before  any  efiect  has  been  produced 
upon  the  system. 

When  the  patient  is  incapable  of  swallowing,-ai^  emetic  solu- 
tion may  be  injected  into  the  oesophagus  firom  the  right  nostril; 
or  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  tartarized  antimony,  may  be 
dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  thrown  into  the  bowels  and  m 
that  way  excite  vomiting;  or  a^  a  last,  and  perhaps  desperate 
alternative,  half  a  grain  of  the  same  medicine  maybe  dissolved 
in  two  ounces  of  warm  water  and  very  slowly  injected  into  a 
vein.  Thi9  will  rarely  fail  to  invert  the  action  of  the  stomach. 
To  all  these  modes,  I  am  directly  opposed,  as  they  are  never  had 
recourse  to  until  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  be  of  any  benefit,  and 
then  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  objcctioDs  urged  against  vomit- 
ing when  not  pretty  soon  excited. 
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Blood'Letting.  To  promote  vomiting  and  to  shield  the  visceni 
from  what  is  called  congestion,  blood-letting  ad  deliqnium  onr/?., 
has  been  commended  by  Rush  and  Orfila*     It  is  a  remodv,  bo«- 
ever,  which  excites  the  absorbents  to  unwonted  vigour,  atatirjo 
when  the  total  suspension  of  their  functions  would  be  mo^: 
conducive  to  the  real  interests  of  the  patient.    For  this  rcasor;,  I 
have  uniformly  abstained  frota  the  remedy,  except  in  one  in- 
stanch,  when  I  am  sure  that  if  ab^^olute  injury  was  not  done.co 
sensible  benefit  was  derived.     To  ascertiiin  how  far  tlm  rcinedi 
would  contribute  to  prolong  life,  I  injected  into  the  cellular  Ux- 
ture  of  the  thigh  of  two  dogs,  an  ounce  of  liquid  laudanum.  Fm*:) 
one  I  detracted  at  twcjftlleedings  thirty-two  ounces  of  blood;  tl* 
other  was  left  to  the  deadly  action  of  the  poison,  and  suniud 
twenty-five  minutes  the  longest. 

Stomach  Tvhc*  The  stomach  tube,  originally  suggested  l» 
Boerhaave,  and  since  emploj^ed  by  Renault,  is  admirably  adap- 
ted to  remove  the  poison  from  the  stomach  in  those  case-  m 
which  there  is  great  gastric  insensibility.  Like  emetics,  ho'v- 
ever,  its  usefulness  is  confined  to  a  very  early  period,  as  /am 
inclined  to  believe,  not  much  benefit  will  be  derived  fronnts 
employment  after  the  system  is  seriously  aflTected. 

Coffee.     This  article  when  prepared  in  the  form  of  stroiv; 
decoction  or  infusion,  is  said  rapidly  to  moderate  the  symptoniN 
It  is  objectionable,  however,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  dis- 
solve the  opium  and  thus  favour  its  introduction  into  the  system. 
But  in  the  absence  of  this  objection,  1  am  inclined  to  thitik,^hat 
its  power  over  the  symptoms  arising  from  poisoning  by  opium 
quite  problematical;  for  although  lam  unprepared  to  spcal 
positively,  I  feci  persuaded  that  I  have  seen  enough  in  a  ^w*^^ 
instance  to  induce  me  to  pause  afid  doubt.     Very  early  in  w? 
professional  career,  I  was  in  attendance  upon  an  old  gCJilleniau 
who  laboured  under  a  most  violent  attack  pf  cholera  morl>UN 
in  company  with  two  other  individuals,  more  experienced  and 
more  deeply  skilled  in  the  art  than  myself,  and  who  assumoJ-"^ 
most  exclusively  the  management  of  the  case.     After  mercurials 
the  warm  bath,  and  sonic  other  remedies  had  been  cmjfiox^i 
without  making  much  impression  upon  the  disease,  recourse  v^^ 
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had  to  laodanuro  mixed  with  a  stroog  decoction  of  coSee.  Both 
of  these  articles,  to  a  very  considerable  amount  were  exhibited 
and  eventually  succeeded  in  arresting  the  evacuations.  The 
old  man  however  died,  and  I  was  induced  to  believe  from  the 
symptoms  developed,  that  he  owed  his  death  as  much,  if  not  morei 
to  the  agency  of  the  narcotic,  as  to  the  disease  hb  physcians  were 
auntmoned  to  cure.  Some  time  before  dissolution  his  breathing 
was  difficult  and  sonorous;  his  mind  was  dull;  he  was  lethargic, 
much  disposed  to  sleep,  and  at  length  sunk  into  deep  coma;  the 
fluriace  of  his  body  a  cttpitt  ad  calcem  was  bedewed  with  a  heavy, 
copious  and  exhausting  perspiration. 

If  coflee  has  any  tendency  to  check  the  evil  efiects  arising  from 
a  large  dose  of  opium,  it  should  have  been  displayed  in  this  in* 
stance,  as  it  was  administered  in  conjunction  with  it  and  had 
the  fairest  opportunity  of  supplanting  its  impression*  That  such 
was  not  the  fact  the  symptoms  that  preceded  death  strikingly  in- 
dicate. 

Jlcids.  Medicines  of  this  kind,  and  especially  vinegar,  are 
objectionable,  and  for  the  same  reason  assigned  when  speaking 
of  cofifee  and  other  dilaents.  They  accelerate  the  solution  of  the 
active  principle  of  opium  and  thus  augment  its  deleterious  en* 
crgy. 

Cold  Water.  This  is  the  last  remedy  of  reputation  that  me* 
Tits  particular  notice,  and  will  of  course  be  the  subject  of  our  ron« 
eluding  therapeutic  remarks.  Entertainineras  I  do,  thenx>8t  ex- 
alted opinion  of  its  efficacy,  I  shall  he  pardoned  when  I  assert 
that  of  all  the  remedies  enumerated,  it  is  the  only  one  that  de> 
serves  confidence;  the  only  one  that  can  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  certain,  I  had  almost  said  iniallible  antidote,  for  poisoning 
by  opium.  The  importance  of  the  remedy,  its  comparatively 
recent  introduction  into  intoxicological  practice,  and  the  conn 
mendatioo  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  it,  from  a  clinical  as 
well  as  experimental  knowledge  of  its  virtue,  will  form  an  am* 
pie  excuse  for  entering  into  pretty  minute  details  on  this  sub- 
ject. Likewise^  as  no  physician,  however  great  may  be  the 
range  of  his  practice  and  long  his  experience,  can' ever  acquire  a 
very  extensive  practical  knowledee  of  its  efficacy,  though  9uidd«< 
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liesQmes  sometinies  in  certain  countries  an  epidemic  prev^deocet 
I  shall  be  consulting  the  interests  of  the  reader  bj  giving  him  an 
abstract  of  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  employed-  This  b 
l^articttlarlj  necessary,  as  no  individual  has  attempted  to  embodj 
in  a  condensed  form  all  the  evidence  in  its  behalf. 

The  earliest  notice  we  can  find  of  its  therapeutic  applicatioo. 
as  an  auxiliary  antidote  for  poisonijig  by  opium,  is  by  Porta  of 
Rome.    In  the  journal  of  Leroux,  he  states  that  bj  the  empioj- 
«nent  of  cold  water  in  the  form  of  beverage,  glyster,  and  ofih 
mentation  to  the  abdomen,  he  succeeded  in  curing  a  lady  wb 
had  taken  by  mistake,  three  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  opium. 
fiy  Mr.  Dunlop,  cold  affusions  were  employed  as  early  as  the 
year  1816,  but  in  conjunction  with  so  many  other  remedies  M 
the  precise  amount  of  benefit  derived  from  them  camiot  be  estt- 
mated.    The  patient  recovered.     The  cases  which  have  attrad* 
edmost  attention  were  treated  by  Mr.  Wray,  and  are  recorded 
in  the  London  Medical  Repository.     The  subjoined  is  an  abstad 
Df  them. 

Case  UU  This  case  occurred  in  1821 :  the  subject  wasafc' 
male;  she  had  taken  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  and  when  visited 
by  Mr.  Wray,  wg^  in  profound  stupor.  After  many  inetkctud 
efforts  to  rouse  her  frbm  her  lethargy,  recourse  was  had  to  cold 
affusions.  A  quart  basinful  of  cold-water  was  throwQ  upooier 
liead  and  chest;  the  first  application  roused  her, and  in  tenmin' 
«ite8  she  spoke.  The  remedy  was  repeated  whenever  dromwa 
came  on,  together  with  some  others  of  a  trivial  character.  *n* 
DCKt  day  die  was  well. 

Case  2(/.  In  1821,  a  gentleman  took  two  ounces  and  a  iialf 
of  laudanum.  The  a*ual  remedies  failed  to  relieve  him.  ^Vhen 
cold  affusions  were  employed,  he  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  staptf 
from  which  he  could  not  be  roused.  A  few  applications  bad  tiie 
effect  of  removing  completely  the  profound  stupor  and  the  other 
alarming  symptoms.     Jle  recovered. 

Case  3rd.  In  1 822,  a  delicate  youngj  woman  took  two  ounctf 
©f  laudanum,  and  was  nearly  dead  before  the  remedy  was  ad- 
mmistered.  No  species  of  irritation  would  rouse  her;  thepupik 
vere' dilated  and  quite  insensible;  the  pulse  could xKcasioHsll^ 
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be  felt  hi  sKght  undulations^  and  the  body  possessed  a  eonsidei^ 
Mle  degree  of  warmth.  The  cold  water  immediately  produced 
an  evident  twitching  in  the  muscles  of  the  face;  in  a  few  seconds 
she  uttered  a  lamentable  scresun,  much  resembling  that  of  a  per* 
son  recovering  from  suspended  animation  from  immersion.  She 
frequently  relapsed  into  a  state  of  inanimation,  bat  was  as  often 
restored  by  the  reapplication  of  the  remedy.  In  about.three  hours 
from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  the  j^uke  acquired 
greater  force,  and  her  appearance  altogether  showed  an  evident 
return  of  the  powers  of  Kfe;  By  constant  attention  during  six 
hour?,  she  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  allowed  a  few  hours  re* 
pose.  t 

Case  4/A.  The  preceding  cases  induced  Dr.  Jackson  ia  1824 
to  make  trial  of  the  remedy.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  case  as  published  in  the  Pliil.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal. 

This  patient  was  a  female,  and  had  taken  two  ounces  of  laudai- 
num.  Before  remedies  of  any  kind  were  used  she  was  perfecthf 
insensible,  and  could  not  be  roused  from  th^  profound  coma  into 
which  she  had  sunk.  The  affusions  were  forcibly  applied  but 
ihe  first  were  not  felt.  The  fourth  occasioned  a  slight  sobbings 
which  increased  with  each  succeeding  clash,  until  it  augmented 
into  loud  cries.  In  less  than  five  minutes  she  was  ahle  to  sit  up, 
and  was  partly  conscious  of  what  was  addressed  to  her:  witk 
Tery  slight  resistance  her  mouth  was  opened,  though  ber  jawi 
previous  to  the  employment  of  the  remedy,  had  been  firmly  6xei 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  He  still  ccMitinued  the  occa- 
sional exhibition  of  the  affusions,  for  some  time  longer,  and  his 
l^atient  rapidly  improved  under  them ;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
a  few  unimportant  agents  she  entirely  recovered. 

Case  5ih.  This  case  occurred  in  1831^  and  was  not  published 
until  1824.  The  reasons  why  I*  postponed  its  publication  are 
given  in  the  Phil.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  from  which  the  pr^ 
sent  abstract  is.  taken.  The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  female  and 
a  prostitute.  ^  When  we  arrived,  she  was  insensible  to  all  stim- 
tiK;  the  pupil  did  not  contract  when  subjected  to  strong  light; 
ttie  6ifiictories  were  insensible  to  the  most  pungent  stemutato- 
0ia;.  and  the  dcin  seemed  entirely  devoid  of  sensibility*    Sik^ 
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foamed  copiously  at  the  mouth;  her  jaws  were  almost  iouiMtfa* 
blj  locked;  the  flexors  of  the  fore-arm  were  in  a  state  of  ccwtiD- 
ual  subsultus;  &e  skin  was  cooler  tlian  in  the  health j  state^  and 
covered  with  a  cold  clammy  sweat."  When  eveiy  remedy  had 
entirely  foiled,  recourse  wa»  had  to  cold  aflFusions.  Large  buck- 
ets of  cold  water  were  thrown  upon  her  head^  but  it  was  forty 
minutes  before  a  return  of  sensibility  became  manifest:  in  sa 
hour  more  she  could  articulate  distinctly,  and  continued  pr> 
gressively  to  recover  till  she  was  entirely  restored  to  health* 

Case  Stiu  Dr«  Crampton,  of  Ireland,  records  a  case  from  pe^ 
sonal  observation  in  which  two  ounces  of  laudanum  had  beeo 
taken,  ahd  an  hour  and  a  half  elapsed  before  cold  water  was  used. 
The  remedy,  however,  was  entirely  successful. 

Case  7th.  Professor  Alison  treated  a  case  of  poisoning  bj 
opium' in  1 835*  The  stomach  tube  was  first  employed  but  wiik 
little  advantage;  the  livid  flushing  of  the  iface,  sonorous  breath* 
ing  and  general  destitution  of  sensibility  still  continued.  The 
patient  was  then  stripped  naked,  and  cold  water  dashed  over  bis 
bead  ai»d  shoulders.  By  this  he  was  powerfully  excited,  sprang 
from  his  seat,  and  fell  forward,  gasping  strongly  and  repeatedlj, 
afid  when  raised,  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  wildly  arouDdbm 
The  patient  recovered,  and  though  the  advantage  derived  from 
the  cold  affusions  w«i8  prompt  and  m^iiest,  yet  he  was  near 
losing  his  life,  by  suspending  the  remedy  too  soon,  and  by  suf 
fering  him  to  sleep  too  much. 

Case  Bth.  The  case  of  Dr*  Staats,  of  Albany,  occurred  id 
1824,  aid  is  recorded  in  the  New- York  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  mulatto  fellow:  he  tookthrer 
drachms  of  sohd  opium,  and  when  found  was  lying  inastopified 
state,  perfectly  insensible.  "His  breathing  was  stertorous  and 
oppressed,  with  every  appearance  of  approaching  apoplesj* 
Several  remedies  were  eniployed  without  decided  advantage^ 
after  wf^ich  cold  afTusions  were  exhibited  and  continued  fcr  the 
space  of  fifteen  miiiutes,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  app^si^ 
ed  sensible ;  but  immediately  on  withholding  the  water^  he  fell 
asleep).  The  remedy  was  repeated,  with  the  same  effect;  and 
by  the  constant  application  of  it  at  intervals  of  a  lew  nttou^ 
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tor  the  space  of  six  hours,  the  patient  was  rescued  from  a  pre* 
mature  death. 

Ctise  9th»    This  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  John  B.  Beck,  in  the 
same  journal,  beautifullj  illustrates  the  efficacy  of  cold  water. 
The  subject  of  it  was  an  infant  two  months  old  to  whom  its  mo- 
ther gave  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  instead  of  paregoric*    The 
mistake  was  soon  discovered,  and. an  apothecary  attempted  in- 
efiectually  to  excite  vomiting  by  the  administration  ofantimoni- 
al  wine.    About  an  hour  after  the  poison  had  been  taken  Dr. 
Beck  saw  tlie  child,  and  found  it  in  a  state  of  stupor,  from  which 
it  could  not  be  roused  by  any  ordinary  means.     Emetics  were 
again  resorted  to,  without  effect.    Cold  affusions  were  then  ad- 
ministered, and   in  a  very  short  time  the  child  seemed  to 
feel  the  impression  of  the  water,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of  re- 
turniDg  seDsibility.     On  stopping  the  application  of  the  cold 
affusions,  it  speedily  relapsed  into  its  former  state  of  stupor.  The 
water  was  again  poured  on  the  head,  which  soon  roused  it  again, 
and  during  its  use,  it  vomited  very  freely.    The  remedy  was 
again-  suspended  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.    Finding  the  symp- 
toms returning,  recourse  was  had  to  the  water,  and  with  the 
same  efiect.    It  aroused  the  child,  and  again  brought  on  vomit- 
ing.    After  this  it  gradually  revived,  and  the  next  morning  was 
as  well  as  usual. 

Case  lOtk.  In  the  Western  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  we 
find  the  abstract  of  a  case  treated  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Wilcox.  The 
patient  was  an  infant,  seven  weeks  old.  It  had  been  in  a  deep 
sleep  for  eight  hours;  and  was  affected  with  violent  convulsions, 
laborioiis  respiration  and  suspended  deglutition.  After  continu* 
ing  the  afiusion  of  cold  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  all  the  symptoms 
were  greatly  relieved,  the  convulsions  ceased  to  recur,  and  the 
ability  to  swallow  was  restored.  An  emeticand  cathartic.con^ 
pleted  the  cure. 

Drs.  Jones  and  Gypeland  also,  have  treated  poisoning  by  opn 
umwith  cold  water;  but  as  the  works  in  which  their  cases  arc 
recorded,  cannot  be  consulted,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  reader  an 
abstract  of  them.    They  were,  however,  recoveries  of  the  most 
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satisfactorj  kind,  concurring  in  ihe  clearest  manner,  to  support 
the  character  of  the  remedy. 

Case  1  \ih.    In  the  spring  of  1  S2€,  I  was  called  to  Mrs.  T.  who 
laboured  tinder  colic.     When  I  arrived,  1  found  the  pain  so  n- 
cruciafting  that  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  neglecting  itut  fint 
indication  to  be  fulfilled,  and  directed  mj  attention  exclusireif 
to  procuring  hef  some  respite  from  her  exquisite  suflferings.  k 
drachm  of  laudamnn  was  immediately  exhibited,  which  procv- 
rt'd  her  in  the  Course  of  twenty  minutes  great  relief.     She  ww 
then  bled ;  an  ounce  of  oleum  ricini  was  exhibited ;  and  an  en^ 
ma  ordered.  I  then  left  her.  Three  hours  afterwards  I  wasapio 
iummoned  in  consequence  of  alarm  excited  by  a  lethargic  sleep 
Into  which  she  had  fallen  and  from  which  she  could  not  be  tow^ 
When  I  returned,  I  found  her  breathing  oppressed  and  sonoroa«*, 
the  pupils  .were  .dilated  and  insensible;  the  pulse  was  scarcdf 
perceptible  ,and  the  surface  generally  perspired  freely.    No  pre- 
fiminary  step  was  taken;  I  had  her  immediately  stripped  toiler 
chemise,  and  supported  erect  in  a  chair,  while  I  poured  cold  wa- 
ter in  great  profusion  upon  her  head.     For  fifteen  minutes noe/^ 
feet  was  produced;  there  was  no  manifestation  of  sensibifitr* 
Now,  however,  her  breathing  became  quicker  and  more  spaawh 
die  in  its  character.    The  remedy  was  continued ;  in  ten  miDOtei 
more  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  in  about  thirty-fiye/or  fofrij  mi- 
nutes from  the  commencement  of  the  afiiisions  she  spoke.  When- 
ever a  disposition  to  sleep  returned,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
remedy,  and  by  tliese  occasional  applications  during  a  periodof 
about  three  hours,  she  appeared  to  be  nearly  as  weU  as  ever* 
Castor  oil  was  now  adicninistcred  and  an  enema  ordered.    Uotii 
twelve  hours  had  elapsed  she  was  not  allowed  to  sleep  more  than 
ten  minutes,  and  when  there  was  any  difficulty  in  awakening 
her,  cold  water  was  sprinkled  in  her  fiice,  which  always  had  the 
desired  effect.    The  next  day  she  was  entirely  restored. 

The  system  of  this  female,  was  pecuKarly  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  opium;  for  I  have  been  invariably  in  the  habit  of  osin^ 
larg^  doses  of  it  in  cases  of  coKc,  where  the  pain  wasgrestf  W 
1  nev^r  witnessed  any  unhappy  effects  from  it  before^ 
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Cbje  t2A.    This  is  a  oontiBuatiM  of  ifche  6nt  case  of  puer* 
perai  conmlsioos  recorded  in  tbe  second  number  of  Ibis  joomaL 
This  indiyidaal  had  lakeD,  it  will  be  recoUectecl,  one  hundred 
and  five  grains  of  solid  opiuia,  and  after  the  remedy  faad  svbda* 
^d  the  disease  for  wiiich  it  had  been  prescribed*  the  deleiterious 
dbaracter  of  .the  drug  developed  itself  in  the  fullest  mannen 
When  the  convulsions  left  her  she  was  profusdy  perspiring;  her 
pulse  was  rapid,  but  smaU,  and  after  four  or  five  strokes,  there 
was  an  intermission  during  a  period  of  time  equal,  perhaps,  to 
Hhreo  pulsations;  she  complained  of  great  .cerebral  fulness  and 
vertigo;  her  mind  sometimes  wandered.    In  'the  course  .of  fi^ 
leen  minutes  her  breathing  became  very  much  embarrassed ;  she 
fell  into  a  state  of  stupor,  whidf  soon  merged  into  deep  sleep* 
Her  body  was  now  covered  with  excessive  perspinition  and  eveiy 
muficle  in  her  body  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  andper- 
manent  relaxation*    Anxious  to  observe  the  influence  of  cold 
water  taken  internally^  it  was  adnumstered  in  large  glysters, 
and  poured  into  her  BNMith  as  longas  she  could  swallow  during 
the  fifteen  minutes  just  alluded  to;  hut  the  symptoros  develo- 
ped during  that  period  clearly  evince  diait  the  remedy  was  not 
even  sufficient  to  keep  the  drug  at  bay.    Not  thinking  it  prudent 
to  rely  upon  the  internal  administration  of  cold  water  any  longer^ 
I  commenced  the  application  of  it  externally.    The  patient  was 
supported  in  a  chair  and  a  stream  of  cold  water  was  conatantigr 
pourii^  upon  her  head:  during  nearly  half  an  hour  Ae  total 
helplessness  of  the«ystem,  I  thought,if  possible,  was  increasing; 
but  then  a  shuddering  respiratory  efibrt  was  made.    Indeed,! 
began  to  be  dishe^rtebed,  but  ibis  evidence  of  leturning  sensi* 
bility  encouraged  me,  and  I  persevered,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  aoiiour,  she  dcew  up  her  feet  and  opened  her  eyes.    But  a 
lew  minutes  more  elapsed  when  she  spoke,  and  requested  me 
not  to  interrupt  ber  that  she  wanted  to  sleep.    For  the  next 
half  hour «tbe  remedy  was  diligently  applied;  during  nearlj 
iibe  whole  of  which  time  she  continued  to  expostulate  with  me 
about  the  impropriety  of  the  practice  in  her  situation.    The 
vertigo,  fulness  of  the  head,  and  wandering  of  the  mind  bad  to 
dU  appearaaee  4tthside^ ;  her  pake  was  now  wmo  regular  an| 
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less  frequent;  there  was  moderate  cutaneous  warmth  and  die 
perspiration  had  ceased.  She  was  now  stripped  to  her  skin, diy 
clothes  put  on,  and  she  wat  put  to  bed.  Considerable  disposi- 
tion to  sleep  occasionally  came  on^and  when  I  retired,  I  left  po- 
sitive directions,  that  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  more  thai 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  This  was  faithfttUy  oh«enred, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  (Unimportant  auxiliaries, 
she  was  soon  restored  to  entire  health. 

Out  1 3/^.  In  1 827, 1  was  called  to  a  young  woman,  to  wboa 
her  mother  had  given  by  mistake  half  an  ounce  of  laudanos 
instead  of  the  same  quantity  of  tinct.  cinchonas  comp.  The 
articles  were  in  vials  and  standing  close  together.  She  soon 
complained  of  the  unusual  talte  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it 
until  three  hours  afterwards,  when  the  period  arrived  for  her  to 
take  another  dose  of  the  cinchona.  To  their  great  surprise 
however  she  could  not-  be  waked ;  the  alarm  was  immediately 
given;  the  mother  at  once  apprehended  what  had  been  done; 
the  vessel  out  of  which  she  had  drank  the  laudanum  was  exami- 
ned and  gave  out  distinctly  its  characteristic  odour.  In  an  hoar 
more  I  saw  her,  hut  in  a  situation  so  deplorable,  that  little  codd 
be  hoped  for  from  any  remedy,  however  efficacious.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  dissolved  in  perspiration;  she  scarcely  breathed; 
her  pupils  were  dilated  and  totally  insensible;  her  puisne  couM 
be  felt,  but  that  was  all.  The  jaws  were  locked,  she  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  bad  subsultus  tend  in um,  a*  d  was  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found  coma  from  which  she  could  not  be  rouieed  by  the  most  pow- 
erful stimuli.  Cold  water  from  a  large  bucket  was  constantly 
dashed  with  considerable  force  upon  her  head,  shouiden  and 
spine.  Injections  of  the  same  were  repeated  everv  ten  minutes; 
and  a  large  male  catheter  being  introduced  into  the  stomach 
(for  deglutition  had  ceased),  a  con<)iderahle  quantitv  of  the  same 
fluid  was  injected  through  it  into  the  stomach.  With  inde^ti- 
gable  diligence  this  remedy,  in  the  various. forms  just  alluded 
to,  was  continued  for  an  hour  and  twenty  mi'^utefs,  before  the 
slightest  evidence  of  returning  animation  was  developed.  Theo 
a  general  shuddering  seized  the  respiratory  mu^les;  and  irre> 
gular  aud  spasmodic*  eflbrts  at  breathit^  took  place.    For  half 
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«in  hour  longer  there  was  no  other  manifestation  of  returning 
sensibility  except  an  occasional  deep  aigb,  and  continual  sob* 
bing.  Then  the  respiratory  efibrts  became  more. regular  and 
the  inspirations  fuller;  she  opened  her  eyes  but  closed  them  im- 
mediately. The  use  of  the  remedy  forty  minutes  longer  ena- 
bled her  to  speaks  the  musciesof  the  jaws  having  relaxed  them- 
selves;  the ' sabsiittus  ceased;  the  pupils  contracted,  and  the 
symptoms  generally.,  were.subading  with  considerable  rapidity. 
Fearing  that  the  uninterrupted  exhihition  of  the  remedy  for  so 
long  a  time  would  make  it  lose  its  effect  upon  the  system,  1  order- 
ed.its  suspension.  It  was  accordingly  discontinued  for  tweiity- 
five  minutes,  during  which  time,  however,  the  poison  evidently 
bcx&me  again  active;  for  instead  of  improving  the  patient  re- 
trograded. <  Of  course,  ,the  remedy  .was  again  administered 
and  with  the  same  happy  efiect;  the  symptoms  immediately 
moderated,  and  in  the  coume  of  an  hour  and  a  half  she  could 
converse  with  ^  good  deal  of  consistency  and  ease.  There  was 
still,  however,  a  v^ry  great  disposition  to  deep  when  the  reme* 
dy  was  suspended  even  (ota  few  minutes.  Its  occasional  ap*« 
plication  was  continued*  for  two  hours  longer,  when  I  thought 
she  was  sufficiently  out  of  danger  to  be  allowed  a  little  repose* 
Tbis  was  indulged  in  about  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time.  In  the 
mprmngsbe  was  nearly  weir  slight  beadach  which  she  believe 
ed  arose  from  constipation^  hs^rassed  her.  An  active  cathartic 
.  relaxed  her  bowels  and  restored'b^r  to  health. 

Perhaps,  evidence  moi^  condw^tve,  derived  from  a  multipli* 
sityof  sources,  all  iendins^  directly  to  establish  the  same  propo- 
sition, was  never  before  adduced  in  favour  qC  any  therapeutic 
i>r  toxicological  agent.  Emploved  in  ever?  sta^e  of  the  disease^ 
and  always  with  the  most  uniform,  satisfactory  ai>d  flattering 
riesults,  it  cannot  tfHil  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  be  elevated  to  a  level  witli  tho<^  remediate  agents 
that  possess  a  characteristic  property  and  always  pi^iice  a  spe* 
cific  efiect.  Conclusive,  however,  ^s  mav  appear  the  body  of 
testimony  brought  forward  in  its^ behalf,  I  am  unwilling  to  pause« 
when  it  is  so  completelv  in  mv  power  to  lend  great  additional 

support  to  it,  from  a  source  different  from  that  we  have  already 
VOL.  I.  no.  nr.  ^V 
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laid  under  severe  coDtribution*    This  subject  interesting  id  it* 
self,  becomes  doubly  so^  when  we  reflect,  that  should  cold  wft* 
ter  possess  the  virtue  supposed  to  belong  to  it,  it  might  be  leo- 
dered  eminently  useful  in  the  treatment  of  those  disease's,  soli- 
citiihg  the  use  of  c^ium  in  such  quantities  as  to^  endanger  life. 
The  treatment  of  such  diseases,  has  been  hitherto,  rather  no- 
settled  and  inefficient  in  its  character,  in  consequence  of  the 
small  doses  in  which  the  drug  has  been  usually  given.    The 
want  of  an  antidote,  efiectual  in  arresting  with  promptitude  iti 
deleterious  influence,  has  led  to  thi&  extremely  limited  andineP 
fectual  manner  of.  giving  it«    Indeed,  a  century  ago  the  hand 
trembled  when  dropping  from  a  vial  the  deadly  poison,  and  the 
heart  sunk  within  the  patient  who  had  to  swallow  it.  . 

That  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  eflScacy  of  csM 
water,  might  be  more  correct,-  varied  and  extensive  than  could 
be  derived  from  clinical  practice,  I  instituted  a  series  of  interest* 
ing  experiments.  An  abstract  of  these  experiments  cannot  be 
viewed  as  unimportant,  or  foreign  to  the  true  character  of  this 
memoir:  I  shall,  therefore,  hasten  to  lay  it  before  the  reader. 

Experimeni  \st.    To  a  large  spaniel  d6g  I  gave  two  ooocei 
and  a  half  of  liquid  laudanum.    His  cesophagus  was  iaatfidi' 
ately  secured  by  a  ligature  to  prevent  its  rejection.    This  pre- 
caution I  found  necessary,  as  in  several  preceding  experiment 
the  animals  had  almost  invariably  thrown  it  up,  and  thus  fnistrs* 
ted  the  experiment.     In  about  Bve  minutes  he  had  a  stool  sod 
urinated  freely;  his  eyes  became  dull,  languid  and  watery;  his 
breathing  oppressive  and  laborious;  bis  tongue  protruded  from 
his  mouth  and  he  panted*  rapidly  and  loud.     He.  foamed  at  the 
mouth;  his  pulse  was  feeble  and  slow;  his  posterior  extremitiei 
hecame  very  feeble,  which  progressively  augmented  until  an 
hour  and  a  half  had  elapsed,  when  they  were  quite  paralytic 
In  about  two  hours  he  was  insensible.    He  was  removed  to  a 
pomp,  and  exposed  during  the  space  of  an  hour  to  a  fullstresni 
of  verv  cold  water.    In  seven  minutes  he  began  to  manifest  sen- 
sibility; in  ten  he  opened  his  eyes*  in  fifteen  he  staggered fro« 
th^  pump,  but  fell  before  he  had  gone  ten  steps.    The  water  wat 
continiicd  occasionally,  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  aiiBvtei.« 
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for  an  hour  longer,  when  he  was  entirelj  restOied.  The  liga** 
tare  remained  on  t)ie  oesophagus  tweWe  hours  after  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  experiment;  consequently  the  poison  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  his  system*  No  remedies  were  used  to  avert  any  re> 
notote  evil  eiects. 

This  experiment  I  repeated  several  times  with  unimportant 
modifications,,  but  always,  pretty  uniformly  with  the  same  result. 

Eatperimtmt  3rf.  Into  the  abdomen  of  a  common  cur,  I  inject* 
ad  six  ounces  of  laudanum.  The  effects  manifested  were  wiA 
little  variation  the  same  as  those  recorded  V}  the  first  experiment ; 
but  the  remedy  was  deferred  at  least  two  hours  longer,  insensi- 
bility not  supervening  until  four  hours  after  the  introduction  of 
tiie  narcotic.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  before  cold  affusidns  pro* 
duced  any  impression,  and  two  hours  before  he  was  considered 
out  of  danger*  / 

This  dog  appeared  in  tolerable  health  till  the  fourth  day  after 
the  etperiment,  when  he  expired.  Upon  dissection,  extensive 
peritoneal  inflammation  was  observed,  which>arose  no  doubt  from 
^ttie  laudanum: 

EapperimentSrd.  Into  the  ceHular  tissue  of  the  thigh  of  a 
bull  bitch,  1  injected  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  laudanum. ,  The 
same  efiects  with  slight  diflerence  were  developed  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  with  a  violence  that  I  had  never  before  witnessed. 
She  was  insensible  in  fifteen  qpinutes,  and  death  I  thought  inevi- 
.  table.  Coldafiiisions  from  the  spout  of  a  pump  were  immedi^ 
ately  commenced^  and  although  they  were  continued  with  great 
diligence  it'was  nearly  an  hoar  before  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
two  before  she  could  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  water.  With  oc- 
casional ailusions  it  was  five'  hours  before  she  was  considered 
out  of  danger. 

Expenmeni4ifu  ^  The  crural  nerve  of  a  common  cur  dog  warn 
exposed,  punctured  and  two  drachms  of  laudanum  introduced. 
The  eflects  were  violent- and  instantaneous  ^  he  was  vehement- 
ly convulsed,  and  great  apprehension  was  entertained  that  he 
would  die  before  the  remedy  could  be  applied.  He  was  placed 
under  the  spout  of  a  pump,  but  no  perceptible  impression  was 
Hiada  for  two  hours,  and  it.waa  seven  before  danger  appeared  i^ 
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be  removed.  A  servant,  however,  was  left  with  him  with  diiwr- 
tions  not  to  suffer  him  to  sleep,  and  if  he  should  be  inclined  to 
do  so,  to  resort  to  the  cold  water.  During  the  space  of  two 
hours  this  application  had  to  be  made  but  once,  after  which  be 
appeared  to  be  sd  thoroughly  recovered,  that  tihe  bojrceased  to 
watch*him.  About  three  hours  after  the  servant  left  him,  the 
dog  dropped  down  and  expired  before  any  6ne  could  reach  him. 
This  animal  owed  his  death  to  neglect,  for  in  numerous  experi- 
ments exactly  of  the  same  kind*  performed  afterwards  I  ne?er 
lost  a  single  dog.  It  was  however  necespary  to  watch  them  from 
fie ven  to  twelve  hours  after  they  appeared  to  he  out  of  danger. 

To  avoid  tedious  and  ctmiparatively  unimportant  det^s,  I  will 
just  observe,  that  the  above  experiments  were  varied  in  eveiy 
possible  way,  and  generally  with  the  same  important  practical 
result.  The  most  essential  modification  consisted  in  administer- 
ing  by  the  mouth  and  anu^  large  quantities  of  cold  and  frequent- 
ly iced  water,  in  conjunction  with  its  external  application  f  and 
I  observed  that  sensibiKty  was  sooner  restored,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem generally*  was  sooner  drawn  from  under  the  influence  of 
the  narcotic,  than  when  this  item  in  the  treatment  was  neglect- 
ed. When  swaUowed,  the  effect  was  not  so  prontpt  as  when 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  glyster. 

There  is  a  pecufiarity  in  some  dogs  which  perhaps  I  sbonW 
record.     I  have  experimented  upgn  animals  of  the  canine  q)e- 
cies,  that  could  not  be  injured  in  the  least  by  quantities  of  opium 
or  laudaDum  that  would  bring  the  lives  of  others  into  the  great- 
est jeopardy  immediately.*'     1  have  given  to  the  extent  of  an 
ounce  of  laudanum  without  producing  any  other  effects  w^ 
slight  temporary  hebetude,  and  a  few  hours  of  sound  repose, 
from  which  they  could  be  roused  almost  as  easily  as  if  they  Itefl 
not  taken  any  thing.     1  have  injected  thirty,  forty,  sixty,  eighty, 
and  as  much  ^s  one  hundred  drops  of  laudanum  into  the  cra/al 
and  external  jugular'veins,  without  impairing  in  any  perceptible 
depjree the  sensibility;  but  I  never  injected  laudanam  ioto  ^ 
cellular  tissue  without  exciting  the  most  alarming  symptoms. 

Enough  I  hope  has  been  said  to  evince  the  decided  sn^^^^ 
ty  of  cold  water,  in  poisoning  by  opium,  over  eveiy  other  koowft 
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antidote.    It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated^  that  it  has  a  pecu- 
liar and  spedfic  effect  in  withdrawing  the  systena  from  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug,  and  that  too  with  a  promptitude  and 
certainty  truly  astonishing.    Its  efficacy  is  only  excelled  fay  its 
simplicity  and  cheapness,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  its  incontes- 
table powers,  will  induce  physicians  to  make  a  proper  applica-. 
tioD.of  opium  to  those  diseases  of  a  spasmodic  or  convulsive 
character  in  which  a  sufficient  dose  is  so  much  superior  to  any 
other  remedy.    In  a  great  variety  of  other  diseases  my  limited 
'experience-  has  convinced  ^e,  that  large  and  what  are  now  es- 
'  teemed  dangerous  quantities  are  the  only  effectual  means  of  ar- 
resting them;  and  this  I  would  ui^e' upon  .the  physician,  when- 
ever it  may  appear  necessary,  with  a  boldness  and  a  fearlessness 
of  consequences,  only  commensurate  with  the  unlimited  and 
well  grounded  confiden^ce  I  have  in  the  powers, of  cold  water* 
The  Turk  swallow^  opium  with  a  hardy  Indifference,  and  the 
physician  may  now  at  pleasure  disarm  it  of  its  terrors.     The 
suicide  must  seek  in  something  else,  an  asylum  from  his  sorjrows 
and  his  misfortunes;  for  certainly  the  physician  will  rouse  him 
from  his  deep  lethargic  slumbers  to  a-  lively  recollection  of  those 
harrowing  thoughts,-  that  qiade  him  court  with  maniacal  violence 
the  cold  conflation  of  the  grave. 

Modus  Opemndi  of  Cold  Waier*^  Th^  singularly  efficacious 
character  of  this  remediate  ^gent,  demands  a  further  considera- 
tion before  we  close  this  essay.  Its  properties  are  strange  and 
in  some  respepts  contradictory;  and  as^much  discrepancy  of-opi- 
ni(m  still  prevails  with  regard  to  its  action  op  the  system,  though 
many  ineffectual  eflbrts  have  been -made  to  settle  the  medical 
mind  on  this  point,  we  cannot  consider  our  memoir  complete,  till 
we  have  added  another  exertion  to  the  trials  that  have  been 
made,  to  roll  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  toihe  top  of  the  hill. 

To  every  impartial  and  candid  investigator  it  must  appear 
very  evident,  that  cold  should  not  be  viewed  as  an  exclusively 
stinvilant,  nor  sedative  agent;  but  that  u  ^der particular circum- 
«  stances,  it  participates  of  an  action  directly  stimulant,  and  of  one 
as  manifestly  sedative.  In  the  language  of  the  Medico-Chirur* 
gical  Reviewi  ^  it  acts  at  first  as  a  stimulant,  in  eicitiiig  senaa*^ 
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tion ;  then  as  a  tonic,  in  condensing  the  living  fibpe ;  and  last^ 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  as  a  sedative,  by  preventing  that  dis- 
tribution of  blood  into  the  minute  and  ultimate  vessels,  idiich 
is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  sensibility  and,  irritability,  and 
also  by  the  abstraction  of  the  stimulus  ofheat.'^  The  nxMleFata 
action  of  heat  and  cold  is  alike  conducive  to  the  support  of  lifisf 
their  immoderate  efifects  alike  injurious.  Since  they  annihilate 
moral  and  physical  power.  External  >heat  causes  apathy  and 
languor,  dissolution  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  gangrene  and 
death.  Excessive  cold  chills,  benumbs,  debilitates,  and  pro* 
duces  even  sphacelus  and  loss  of  life. 

From  what  has  been  s^^id  of  the  manner  in  which  opioni 
produces  death,  it  is  very  ^evident,  if  the  views  there  entertain- 
ed  be  true,  that  cold  water  in  checking  its  deleterious  efects, 
must  arrest  the  alteration  which  is  going  on  in  the  elective  soisibi* 
lity  of  the  absorbents,  and  curtail,  or  entirely  suspend  the  great 
and  morbid  expenditure  of  irritability  of  the  same  vessels.  Any 
remedy  capable  of  effecting  these  two  objects,  must  accordii^ 
to  the  doctrine  inculcated  in  this  memoir,  be  admirably  adapted 
to  the  removal  of  that  state  of  the  systeni,  produced  by  a  poison- 
ous dose  of  opium.  Thus,  the  phenomena  developed,  in  tha 
functions  of  those  two  fractions  of  the  same  system  of  vesseb 
by  cold,  demonstrates  that  cold  affusion  is  entirely  adequate  to 
the  task.  The  first  impression  cold  makes  is  upon  the  skin,  and 
there  it  suspends  cutaneous  exhalation  by  imparting  tone  to  the 
debilitated  arterial  and  venous  absorbo-exhalent  vessels,  which 
contracts  their  orifices  and  prevents  their  fluids  frouft  being  di»>' 
tributed  to  the  circumference.  Notwithstanding  all  the  com* 
forts  and  delicacies  of  domestic  life,  the  cutaneous  excretions 
are  less  abundant  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather.  People  living 
in  high  northern  latitudes  perspire  very  little,  while  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  with  those  in  intra-tropical  regions. 

Cold  also  diminishes  absorption  quite  as  much  as  it  does  exha« 
lation.  Thus  the  poisonous  agent  promotes  that  function  most 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  animal  economy,  while  cold 
water  has  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  The  efiect  of  opium 
just  suggested,  is  admitted  by  the  wjiole  corps  of  therapeutist^ 
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mni  the  folkming  (acts  demonstrate  that  cold  water  has  an  efiect 
exactly  the  reverse.  Thus,  the  function  of  absorption  is  known 
to  be  more  vigoroas  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter;  the  den- 
aitj  of  the  integuments,  their  dryness  and  the  slowness  of  the 
external  motions,  prove  this  to  be  true.  When  the  skin  is  pli- 
ant and  supple,  absorption  is  very  active,  and  when  an  opposite 
state  obtains,  we  endeavour  to  change  it,  by  the  warm  bath, 
oily  frictions,  and  such  otter  means  as  may  appear  necessary. 
Moricheau-Beaufre  is  of  opinion,  that  absorption  does  not  go  on 
in  an  intensely  cold' bath:  the  following  experimeat  was  per- 
£>rmed  to  ascertain  the  fact.  One  of  the  most  conclusive  ex« 
periiMnts  in  favour  of  cutaneous  absorption,  consists  in  suspend- 
ing a  new-born  puppy  during  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  in  a 
bath  of  tepid  ink;  the  urine  afterward  discharged  will  be  co- 
loured witti  it  Upon.Beaufre's  suggestion,  I  repeated  this  ex- 
periment with  this  modification;  instead  of  tepid,  I  had  very 
cold  ink;  but  the  urine  was  unchanged  in  character.  This 
cannot  be  otherwise  viewed,  than  as  a  striking  proof,  that  cold 
does  not  favour  absorption.  In  cold  weather,  we  know  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  impregnate  the  system  by  the  use 
of  mercurial  ointment;  the  patient  is  obliged  to  stand  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  fire  to  induce  the  dermoid  absorbents 

• 

to  take  it  up.  M.  Beaufre  informs  us,  *that  the  body  is  less  dis- 
posed in  winter  to  absorb  contagious  miasma  than  in  summer. 
He  subjoins,  ^J'ai  remarque  quMlse  presentoit  toujours,  pen- 
dant Phiver,  pnoins  de  galeux  a  traiter  dans  les  hopitaux  et  dans 
les  mgimens.'^  The  greater  difficulty  of  curing  dropsy  and 
particularly  the  cellulstr  variety  in  winter  than  in  the  more  tem- 
perate months,  is  well  known  to  every  physician  who  has  had 
any  hydropic  experience. 

A  knowledge  of  the  influence  which  cold  exercises  over  the 
functions  of  absorption,  and  of  exhalation,  but  particularly  of 
the  fi>rmer,  would  lead  the  reasoner  to  conclude  a  priori,  that 
it  must  be  admirably  disposed  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
system,  while  labouring  under  the  pernicious  influence  of  an 
over  dose  of  opium.  Experience  has  verified  the  reasoning,  by 
demonstrating  that  eold  water  is  capable  of  supplanting  its  ac> 
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tion,  of  destroying  its  impression,  and  of  instituting^in  its  place, 
one  more  conducive  k^  the  wel&re  of  the  animal  ecoii^mj.  The 
function  of  absorption  ceasing,  and  the  deleterious  impressioo 
which  the  venous  absorbo-exhalents  have  already  received  beicg 
removed,  they  havie  a  fair  opportunity  to  recover  the  normal  elec- 
tive sensibility  which  has  been  so  materially  blunted,  and  per- 
haps nearly  extinguished.     Peripheric  exhalation  is  checked  bj 
the  tone  imparted  to  the  arterial  absorboexhalents;  incoose- 
quence  of  which^  the  fluids  are  unable  to  reach  the  suHace  in 
such  abundance  as  before.     Thus,  by  the  suspension  of  absorp- 
tion, opium  is  precluded  from  making  any  further  deleterious 
impression,  and  by  the  suspension  of  exhalation,  the  system  at 
large  is  shielded  from  additional  exhaustion.      These  are  tbe 
two  functions  primarily  deranged  by  opium;  they  are  likewise 
those  upon  which  cold  water  most  powerfully  exercises  its  eoei^* 
By  the  former  their  functions  are  morbidly  increased — by  the 
latter  they  are  decreased.     We,  therefore,  confidently  beJiere 
that  if  the  physician  reaches  his  patient  before  the  elective  sen- 
sibility arMl  irritability  of  the  arterial  and  venoui  absorbo^xha- 
lents'  are  entirely  exhausted,  the  prompt  and  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  cold  water,  without  the  assistance  of  any  auxiliary  re- 
medy, will  be  quite  sufficient  to  suspend  tho«e  functions  apon 
which  danger  depends,  to  destroy  the  impression  the  narcotic 
has  made  upon  the  vessels  performing  them,  aud  thus  give  them 
time  to  regain  their  altered  elective  sensibility  and  expemied 
irritability. 

An  abstractof  my  views  is  here  presented,  but  the  lengdi  of 
this  essay  being  already  greater  than  was  originally  contemph- 
ted,  absolutely  prevents  my  .entering  at  this  time  into  detail, 
which  would  enable  me  to  be  better  understood  and  I  bnmblf 
hope  more  readily  and  generally  believed. 

July  14th,  1838. 


Akt.  11. — A  Disseriutwn  on  ttte  RenicHe  Causes  of.  Fever*     By 
Ransom  Maloke  Collins,  M.  D.  of  Feliciana,  Louisiana. 

'  The  priitiary,  indeed  the  sole  object  of  ereiy  individual  irho 
ptesumestaoflferhls  tfibughts  and  ojAniont  on  subjects  of  inter- 
est to  the  human  famify^  and  mone  especially/those  which  have 
reference  to  the  heaUh,  or  the  causes  operative  in  producing 
disease  and  consequently  Involving  .the  happiness  and  enjoy* 
nentof  man  while  sojourning  h^,  Miould  be  truth  and  such  a 
4evei6p6iDeHtof  fectdatshall  aid  us  ih  establishing  just  and  cor^ 
rect  principles,  not  only  In-  therapeutics,  but  in  etiology.  For  . 
without  a  correct  khdwiedge  of  thexanses  operating  to  produce 
disease,  our  system  of  hy^eine  must  be  imperfect;  and  with* 
eut  a  knowledge  of  the  seat  of  disease^'  and  its  character,  our 
practice  must  be*  a  Uhid  and  hap-hazard  course  of  empiricison. 
AikI  he  who  proceeds  to  administer  his  remedies  without  know*' 
Wg  why,is,  to  say.the  least,  no  better  ihaft  ooe  who  in  a  dark 
night  fires'hiffpfiusket  in  the  direction  of  a  company  of  persons, 
not  knowing,  whether  he  iriay  kill  ornot.  And  he,  if  he  change' 
to  strike  an  individual,  will  be  nole^f^  a  murderer,  than  he  trho 
Kiarches  up  in  open  day  and-shoots  down  his  antagonist. 

*  Iiinpressed  with  these  ideas,  I  have  been  induced  to  offer  sMne 
remeiricf:,  .which  have  long  urged  themselves  on  jny  attention,  in 
retatioh  to  the  causes  productive  of  our  autumnal  fevers.  Not 
that  there  is  any  scarcity  of  thtjory  op  this-subject,  but  that'howe- 
ver  copious  the  writings  and  opini<«is  may  Be,  there  is  still  no  evi- 
dence  incontestable  of  the  facts  which  they  sieem  to  set  forth. 
Since  the  promulgation  by  Lancfici  (a  celebrated  physician  of  It- 
aly,^ of  the  miasrtiatic  origin  of  fevers,  so  far  as  I  know,  few  if  any  • 
attenfipts  havcbccn  made  to  account  for  them  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple: and  at  this  tinle  it  would  seem  that  inquiry  is  paralyzed, 
and  physicians  have  contented  themselves'  by  always  referring 
4he  origin  of  the  cause  of  foyer,  to  some  stagnant  pool,  duck 

pond  or  heap  of  decomposing,  vegetable,  or  animal  matter, 
vol..  I.  jio.  IV.  62 
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The  theory  of  LaDciscl,  I  say,  seemiS  to  hare  been  universa/' 
ly  adoptedj  but  I  am.  totally  at  a  loss  ^o  know  what,  save  inj»* 
tery,  constituted-its  recommendation.  There  would  appear  to 
i>e  soipething  interwoven  with  our  very  nature,  whidi  had  a 

.  kind  of  predilection  for  that  which  is  mysterious,  and  makes  lu 
ready  to  assent  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  patiently  enqui- 
ling  into  the  reality  of  assumptions.     That  this  is  purely  an 
assumption  is  evident  from  the. fact,  that  there  is  npt*tt  solitary 
scintilla  of  evidence  going  to  prove  its  exbtence  la  the  maoner 
and  form  assumed,  notwithstanding  •  many  experiments  have 
been  instituted  with  a  view  to  detect  it*    Am  I  told  that  iiipbh 
losophising,  we  are  in  the  habit,  when  we  observe  certain  phe- 
nomena, of  referring  them  to  some  caqse.  capable  of  produciug 
them;  and  when  we  can  discover  no  Sensible,,  we  infer  an  insen- 
•ible,  and  that  it  is  highly  unphilosophical.to  withhold  oiir  be- 
lief!   Granted ;  for  except  by  the  effects  we  see  produced,  we 
should  know  nothing  of  gravitation,  attraction,  repulsion,  &c*; 
yet  the  existence  of  these  principles  is  reBdei:ed  as^certain  as 
any  law  of  nftture;  and  of  all  first  principles,  our  knowledge 
must  be  derived  from  effects.    Not  sdi  o(  Substances  which  aie 
only  the  result  of  chance,  and.  may -affect  us  to  day,  and  nefer 
'again:  if  we  predicate  any  thing  of  these,  it  behooves  us  to  show 
not  only  that  they  exist,  but  that  they  are  capable  of  producing 

.  the  effects  attributed  t^  them.     I  there(6re,  ask  those  who  maifl- 
tain  that  there  is  a  fever-^enerating  miasm,  the  product  of  de- 

*  composing  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  to  exhibit  it  in  a 
sensible  form^  atid  let  it  manifest  its  deleterious  effects.  That 
we  arc  subject  to  febrile,  attacks,  ai  d  that  fever  constitute*  ai 
once  the  great  scourge  and  tegror  of  our  country,  we  have  abuih 
dcmt  reason  to  admit;  ?ind  anv  i^formiatibi.  of  the  causeF,  wWcA 
might  enable  us  tlie  more  etJictuully  to  guard  against  theuif 
would  be  hailed  with  universal  joy. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  1  will  tjive  a. brief  outline  of  the  face 
of  the  country  in  that  part  of  Louisiara,  in  which  1  have  /j>d 
for  several  years,  Mjiny  persons  coiisider  this  to  be  a  very  low, 
flat  country,  every  where  abounding  with  pools  of  etac^aat. 
water.     The  y^vy  reverse  however  is  trufe,  as  regards  the 
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•oantry '  remote  from  the  large  water  courses;    This  portioa 
of  it  16  coiisidttrabl/  rolling,  and  in  maDy.  places  very  much 
so;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  growth  luxuMutiit;    the  crops 
coiisist  tf  cprn  and  cotton,  the  latter  of  which  is  lai^ely  cul- 
tivated, and  as  you   approach   the  coast  6ngar-cane  is  ex* 
tensiv^ly  cultivated.     The  common  growth  of  the  forest  is 
oak,  hickory,  beech,  ash,  poplar  and  gum,  with  some  pine. 
The  wat^  of  the  creeks  and  bayous  is  somewhat  turlyid,  but 
pleasant  to  the  Ins^te^     In  sinking  wells,  which  are  conmion,  you 
will  find  water,  at  the  depth  .of  from  ao  to  60  feet,  passing 
through  alternate  strata  of  clay  and  sand  until  you  arrive  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  water,  when-  you  come  to  extremely  fine 
a^nd,  .  which  they  call  quick-stod.    Id  the  sununer,  our  rains 
and  winds  come  generally  from  the  south  and  south-west*   Our 
nights  are  remarkably  oool,  whpn  compared  with  the  heat  of 
day ;  the  thermometer  ranging  from  85^  .to  97^  of  Fahrenheit 
Our  fall  and  winter  climate  is  exceedingly  variable,  ranging  from 
90^  to  75^,.  and  this  frequently  in  a  few  hours.     This  is  as  fair 
an  outline  of  the  district  of  i^ouislana  in  which  1  reside,  as  I  am 
capable  of  giving;  and  may  be  applied  to  all  that  portion  of 
the  state  north. and  north-^ast •  of  the  city  of' New-Orleans* 
Stagnant  water  is  exceedingly  rare  even  oa  our  considerable 
creeks;  but  i^'  found  more  or  less  considerably  on  the  larger 
water  courses*     I  have  been  particular  in  mentioning  this  iact^ 
knowing  th^t  these  have  been  pointed  to  as  the  laboratories, 
whence  this  febrific  ppison  is  abundantly  roanufectured*     But 
remote  from  any  water  course,  on  the  summit  of  the  highest 
.hills,  as  well  as  in  our  valleys,  we  not  uofrequently  aieet  with 
cases  of  remittent  fever  of  the  most  obstinate  kind*    Nor  does 
lay  experience  go  to  the  support  of  the  opinion  generally  held, 
that  on  water  courses  fever  preAils  most,  with  the  exception  of 
the  intermittentwhlchreadily  yields  to  the  appropriate  remedies* 
To  account  for  this  in  accordance  "with,  the  generally  receiv- 
ed  doetrineof  the*iniasmatic  origin'  of  fevers,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge i  am  unable.    W^y  should  intermittent  feyers-  be  more 
.  |»«valent  in  marshy  di.stricts  than  remittent?.   We  are  told  that 
/marshes  produce  the  remote  cause  of  fever:  iind  why  should. 
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they  be  more  prevrfent  in  new  settled  coantries  diui  remitfenfrt 
I  have  conversed  with  many  of  the  fiwt  settlefsof  thtscoantiyy 
who  told  me  tfa^  tliere  was  scarcely  a  disease  known,  aarc  ag«e 
and  fever^  before  the  country  was  improved.  Tbe.wme  sua 
that  wanned  it. then,  warms  it  now.  .  Bat  will  it  be  conteiidcd 
that  there  was  not- then  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat,  moistiim 
and  vegetable  matter,  to  produce  miasms  1  I  presume  not* 
•  1  woufd  not  be  understood  to  say  that  in  nftarshy  distflcts  there 
are  no  cases  of  remittent  fever  j  but  that  tto|r  frequency  in  pw^ 
portion  to  the  cases  of  intermittent,  is  greatly  reduced  whctt 
compared  with  the  country  remote  from' these  districls:  at  least 
such  has  been  my  experience  on  the  subject,  and  I  ask  if  swch 
is  not  the  experience  of  the  physieiaM  geneFaHy^  practisiog  io 
the  Mississippi  valley? 

Another  observation  which  I  have  made  in  relation  to  fever, 
is  that  ii>  our  dryest  and  least  fniitfiil  seasons,  fevers  hte  always 
marked  with  a  greater  degree  of  malignancy  than  wet  seasons; 
not  unfrequently  terminating  with  black  vomit  and  other  symp* 
tomF  of  yellow  fever*  During  the  last  s^mnner,  which  was  un- 
precedentedly  dry  and  hot,  this  fact  was  abundantly  exicmpl^ 
ed,  our  bills  of  mortality  having  never  been  greats  wheft 
compared  with  Ae  number  who.  were  attacked^ 

From  these  fects  it  would  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
according  to  the  received  opinions  relative  to  the  remote  cause 
of  fever,  that  in  proportion  tor  the  beat  and  aridity  .of  our  si»n- 
mers,  would  be  the  amount  of  decomposition  and  the  virulence 
of  the  cause  proceeding  from  it.  I  mean  to  say,  that  decora* 
position  -would  go  on  more  rapidly,  forming  a  greater  amount 
of  ^  fever  generating  miaan,'^  and  this  amount  would  possess 
more  deleterious  influence  on  our  systems  in  dry  and  hot  susk 
mers,  than  when  the  seasons  <nre  regid)ar*  Otherwise,  there 
must  be  a  greater  predisposition  produced  in  our  systems  for 
disease.  One  of  these  two  circumstances  follows  as  a  legftimala 
deduction  from  the  premises  laid  down.  But  that  •either  of 
these  happen  is  not  altogether  certain,  nor  indeed  probaUeb 
That  decompositi(m  goes  dn^more'rapidly  when  there  is  a  plen- 
tiful moisture  asisociated  witii  a  due  degree  of  heat,  the  expe^ 
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fience  of  every  nwn  muet  loog  Mace  have  taagbt  hiin*  And 
this  amount  of  moisture 40ttst  not  be  such  as  one  coaid  imagine 
to  ari^e  from  a  parched  and  thirsty  land — ^bqt  such  as  would 
arise  Ironi  frequent  and  plentiful  showers.  That  there  is  pn^ 
duced  in  th*e  system  a  greater  predUposition  to  ditease,  does 
Dot  accord  with*  experience ;  for  in -feet  there  is,  so  iar  as  I  know, 
ahrays  a  greater  amount  of  fever,  ia  wet  summers  than  tn  dry; 
the  formtr  being  much  more  productive  of  kiterkmttents,  .the 
latter  of  remittents.  Hence  it-  would  not  seem  to  depend  so 
much  upon  a  want  of  predisposition  to  disease,  as  upon  a  want 
of  proper  character  in  the  impressive  agent. 

Here  I  am  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  dilution  may  be  wieldr 
ed  against  me  with  seeming  advantage;  but  I  humbly  conceive 
that  before  we  proceed  to  dilute  a  substance  we  should  be  able 
to  exhibit  it  in  some  sensible  form  ;.qnless  indeed  a  substance  can' 
exist  withoat  a  form.  Nor  does  it  rest  with  me  to  prove  that  it 
cannot  be  diluted ;  but  reasoning  analogically  in  relation  to  It,  I 
riiouldsay,  tfot  the  evidence  was  against' this  supposed  dilution, 
by  moisture,  orany  other  media*  If  there  e^ast  a  poison  capable  of 
producing  fever,  itisaspecific  poison  producing  a  spi^ific  disease ; 
in  like  manner  that  a  certain  virus  produces  small  pox,  another 
measles  &c.  But  so  4at  afl4  knei^*  ^obe  have  ever  contended 
that  any  atmospheric  state  wm  capable  of  diluting  these  agents 
of  disease,  so  as  to  exclude  him  vrho  comes  within  the  pale  of 
their  influence,  from  an  attack.  Nor  Aiy  I  conceive  we  wouM 
have  much  to  dread  from  its  effects,  were  the  doctrines  of  dilu* 
tion,  gravity^  and  distance  at  width  it  seems  to  be  efficient,  as 
advanced  by  one  of  its  able  advocates,  established:  namely^ 
1st.  That  its  ^specific  gravity  is  equal  to  that  .of  the  atmosphe- 
ric stratum  thirty  feet  from  the  stfrface  of  the  earth;  ^d.  ^That 
its  efficiency  is  Kmited  to^a  citcum'ference  of  one  mile;  Sd. 
^And  that  there  is  b^^cien  it  and  water,  a  very  strong  affinity 
existing.*^ 

I  say  if  these  be  facts,  we- should  expect  that  in'  the  first  case, 
none  w<Mild  be  affected  except  those  who  might  be  in  its  ascend- 

*  Theae  doctrines  were  advancod  by  Profi>s$or  Caldwell  ia  hn  Lectaxei.  ui 
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ing  range.    For  so  soon  as  liberated,  it  would  seek  thatstm* 
turn  of  atmosphere  of  its  own  specific  gravity. 

In  the  second,  I  wo^ild  enquire  wher^.we  are  to  look  faf  thai 
miasm,  which  inundates  the  sand  bills  of  Mississippi^  Geor^a, 
and  CaroHua,  with  fever?  There  are  no  marshes,  rivers,  or 
stagnant  pools  which  can  be.pqinted  to,  as  giving  it  9rigiiu 

In  the  third,  we  should^alwajf  expegt  our  febrile  epidemki 
to  be  arrested  on  the  occurrence  of  a  plentiful  &11  of  rain.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  is  not  tbe  feet,  as  a  gen- 
e/al  rule.  And  again,  why  should  there  be.  any  fever  io  wet 
seasons?    Yet  th^se  are  as  a  general  rule  more  sickly  than  dry. 

It  is  evident  that  thosj&  who  contend  for  the  mia^matii:  origu 
of  fevers,,  have  endeavoured  to  accomodate  it  to  every  possiUe 
circumstance ;  and  have  assunied  a  thousand  things  of  it  whicbare 
insusceptible  of  the  least  proof.  For  insti|nce,  when  they  have  seat 
those  inhabiting,  the  third  stories  of  their  houses,  partialljf  ex- 
empt from  tlie  effects  of  an  epidemic  fever,, they  have  discovet- 
ed  an  important  fact;  namely,  that  miasm  never  ascends  so 
high:  and  when,  they  see  those  immediately  situated  on  a  mill- 
pond,  labouring  under  intermittent,  while  those  at  a  dutaace 
are  partially  exempted,  they  seem  to  discover,  th^t  miasm  ii 
not  effective  at  a  greater  distance  than  one  mile*     And  when  aP 
ter  a  copious  shower  an  epidemic  seems  to  abate,  they  assert  tliat 
water  has  an.affinity  for  miasms  and  that  a  ehemical  anion  ha»  ta- 
ken place  which  has  brought  about  this  effect*  But  it  seems  tome 
thdta  much  more  satisfactory  solution  of  these  pbenomeDaiiugl>^ 
be  found  in  the  less  stagnant  condition  of  the  atoiosphere  attlie 
distance  of  thirty  feet  from, the  streets  in  a  city,  and  its  oxemp- 
tion  from  a  great  many  of.  the  grosser  impurities,  tvliichitma^t 
necessarily  suspend  .amid  the  stir  and.  bustle  of  a  coimnerciai 
town.    Bijit  stUI  more  important  is  the  circumstance  pf  ^^^ 
being  removed  above  that  stratum  of  atmosphere,  wbi^ii  is 
rendered  exceedingly  impure  by  the  effects  of  respiration.   As 
regards  the  second  case,  I  would  remark  that  those  situated  oo 
the  margin  or  in  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of  large  water 
courses,  are  always  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with 
moisture,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  is  showered  dew» 
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^n  them  in  the  form  of  a  copious  dew.  That  this  must  be  pro* 
ductive  of  diseases  is  evident.  And  here  I  would  beg  leave  to 
mention,  the  wonderful  coincidence  of  effect  observable  in  the 
present  situations^  and  in  new  settled  countries  of  the  soifth,  a 
superabundance  of  moisture  inbolii  cases,  giving  rise  to  inter- 
*  mi^tent  fevers.  And  as  to  die  third  case,  it  does  not  appear  to 
.  me  at  aU  necessary  to  account  for  the  abatement  of  ah  epide* 
mic,' when*  such  is  the  fiict,  bj  supposing  that  the  cause  pro^ 
dactive  of  that  epidemic,  is  removed  by  its  affinity  for  water. 
It  appears  to.  me  to  be  simply  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
impressive  agent;  viz.  there 'is  always  accompanying  a  fall  of 
rain,  an  atmospheric  change  ^hich  would  seem  to  act  on  all  in 
whom  there  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  vifal  energy  remaining,  on 
ti)^  great  principle  of  connter^impression — ^that  principle  by 
which  all  diseases  are^  and  ever  must  be  cured.  Every  physi- 
cian is  prepared  to  expect  a  change  in  the  condition  of  his  pa* 
tients,  when  there  is  a  considerable  change  in  the  atmosphere: 
*  to  some  it  proves  salutary,  'while  others  grow  worse  in  exact 
proportion,  a9  before  said,  to  the  capability  of  the  system  to  ac<- 
eoomiodate  itself  to  it. 

I  have  now  come  to  that  part  of  this  paper,  in  which.  I  con* 
teippla te  giving  my  views  on  the  causes  of  ferver,  as  they  have  been 
urged  on  my  attention  during  my  residence  in  the  south.  Ad« 
mitting^  that  were  the  causes  known  they  still  might  be  beyond 
the  controul  of  man,  yet  tliis  knowledges  might  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  some  course  calculated  to  modify  their  influence^  thus 
vastly  lessening  the  amount  of  disease  and  human  calamity* 
That  this  is  a  subject  claiming  the  particular  attention  of  every 
enlightened  physician  and  philosopher,  need  not  be  suggested 
anew.  For  it  may  be'  truly  said,  that  he  who  can  divine  the 
causes  of  disease,  and.  suit  his  remedies  to  their  removal,  de- 
.  serves  more  lastirig  and  universal  fame  than  a  thousand  who 
devote  tiieir  time  and  talents  to  the  invention  of  missiles,  which 
like  Perkin's  steam  cannon,  arc  capable  of  destroying  sixty  hu* 
man  beings  in  a  minute. 
,  I  would  not  by  any  means,*  be  thouc^ht  to  use  this  language 
as  eblf  complimentary;  for  I  must  acknowledge  that  all  I  have 
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done  in  thiB  waj  anoants  to  littlev  and  I  have  no  other  ohtect  im 
view  at  this  tisle  than  an  end^vour  to  awaken  inqQiry  into  tho 
subject  of  fevers,  not  being  content  .wtththe  present  theory. 
'  Clunate  maj  be  defined  to  be  tbat  peculiar  con)stitution  of 
tbe  atraospbetic  jBuid,  modified  as  it  is  by  the  amount  of  heat, 
hamidit j,  aridttj,  electricliy  and  quality  of  soil,  which  iumiedi* 
ately  invests  the  earth,  and  in  vhieh  all  .ammab  move  and 
breathe.  Philosophers  hare  imagined,  and  justly,  a  certma 
'  change  in  these  peculiarities  of  the  atmosphere  as  we  recede 
from  or  approach  the  equator,  and  have  consequendy  draws 
imaginary  lines,  which  we  desigrmte  by  tlie  name  of  equatott* 
al  lines  pr  degrees*  Hie  only  sensible  difierence  in  these  di( 
f^rent  climates,  results  more  especially  from  the  presence  or 
absence  of  caloric,  or  of  humidity,  the  chemical  constitetfM 
of  the  atmosphere  being  die  same  in  all  places  and  under  aM 
conditions;  for  whatever  impurity  t^ere  may  be  in  the  air,ttis 
oidy  suspended  and  makes  no  chans;e  in  the  ebemica)  cbara^ 
terof  that  fluid,  otherwise^  it  would  loseits  identity  asur,and 
would  no  longer  subserve  the  .purposes  of  respiiatiosk  That 
this  fluid  by  which  man  is  surrounded,  should,  constitMtpdashe 
is,  exert  a  powerfulinfiuence  on  inm  is  not/ut  all  eitraordinary, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  constantly  undergoifig  chan^vcs  ia  relation  to 
the  amount  of  agents  capable  of  powerfully  isipressiof;  the 
system,  which  it  suspends.  (  would  here  remark  that  I  speak 
only  of  those  agents  which  are  cognizable  by  our  senses  or  che- 
mical tests.  But  there  is,  one  general  chararteristie  of  evety 
climate,  in  every  equatortal  degree,  which  stamps  its  influence 
on  its  inhabitants,  constituting  what  m^y  be  called  a  iotaliew^ 
peretmenU  This  peculiarity  wonid  seem  to  cottsist  almost  ei^ 
tirely,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  amoufit  of  caloric  and  the  len^ 
of  time  during  which  we  are  exnosed  to  it-  Thus  we  find  tbat 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  Ipn^h  and  heat  of  our  «ununerf^  is 
tlie  predisposition  to  abdominal  diseases,  and  in  proportion  to 
its  shOHness  aod  coolness  is  the  predisposition  to  thoracic  disea^ 
ses.  .  Tol>e  convinced  that  this  is  the  ca«e  as  a  generra)  rute^  we 
need  only  take  a  survey  of  the  diseases  commencipcir  near  the 
equator  and  irayd  nortbl    In  doing  so,  we  shall  find  (as 
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ipeite^  fiom  the  equator)  the Asmes  eitlief  spectficidtydil^ 
lenaitf  er  nore  er  leiis  aggrarated  in  their  efaartucter.    Thid  li 
the  case^  whether  we  bare  refereooe  to  marshy  distrkts  or  to    ' 
arid  plains)  and  this  dimatorial  tendency  is  alone  modified,  ia  *  ' 
its  production, oC  disease^  bjr  our  pecuHar. constitutional  pi^is*' 
peeifiooB.    For,  w^re  these  te  tene,  all  disease  would  be  die 
saine,  as  respects  its  cbacacter^  and  in  the  saene  tidghboarhood 
we  should  find  every  individual  labouriag  under  remittetit  or  la^ 
termitteitt  levers,  or  pu^umOnia^  &c.    But  our  ootfigeDital  pTe^' 
4ifpufition8  or  temperanents  being  diierent,  the  eMmatorlal  6t 
iofxi  can  tier^r  prodace  ain  entfav  change^  so  as  to  fender  th^ 
disettM  Identkai  or  tMf  cumfif^  indiortioos^  the  sam^    Thitf 
cotistitatlonay  predisposifion, .  directed  and  injOuenced  by  dima'> 
terial,  is  not  cody  obserred  in  the  diseases^  elasie'd  a«  fidf^eofr'' 
tftgioQs,  but  the  same  seems  ta  obtifln  in  those  which  are  cotitsi* 
g[iou«,so  far  asl  amiAowed  to  judge;*  thus  aindl  poi,  meade% 
cUncough,  &c«  all  app^r  to  be  ikiflameed  by  the  aame  taule^rf 
To  be  more  explicit^  I  witt^say  tiiat  our  eoAgenital  preditfp^sK 
lions  are  flie  result  of  physical  stmctufcf:  aod  these  ac1»d'OB  *bf 
tte  influence  of  diihate,  produce  in  each  a  predispoiition  to  a 
certni  dais  of  diseases  Wli|eh*  need  bet  au  exciting  caufie  W 
devekpe  them.    In  no  ofber  Way  do  i  thiak  that  a  pbenOfnenoef 
whidi  fM|uently  occuts,  <:an  be  accounted  fer,  vi&  the  prevA*' 
Imee  of  omisleB,  pleurisy,  Intermltteat  and  fendtteat  feveiisf  M 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  neigbbourhood^ — a  phenonienoaf 
fiimiliar  to  every  practitioner  of  a  few  years  standing,  anf 
which  was  moflre  egpedafty  d^  case  la  the  year  t994«    Now 
abaH.we  ptesume  tiiatdtere  were  diAfent  eitraneoas  niattert 
pradndi^  these  dtseases,  all  la  the  same  vicinity  f    Or  is  it  ikcH 
laore  ratioiad  te  suppose  that  the  same  caa^e,  aetlif g  on  a  &n'et^    • 
ntj  of  <5angeuital  fwedispoiition  or  susceptibility,  g»ve  rise  t6 
f|iia)ttterstfy  of  diseased  acttoa.    The  tatterseeiUs  to  nif6  liiuclif 
the  flMre  probable  of  the  two,  unless  indeed  those  who  ceiitend 
ibr  the  flaasmatic  ori^  of  JSsver»  should  eantend  that  this  stale* 
aalwlmie  is  the  remote  cause  of  all  diseases.    But  I  am  noC 
aiware  that  it  has  ever  been  sa^gesled  as  eten  probable,  thM 
jmnvh  eOsrria  ane  iaacfMaaothl  in  tfak  prodnotioa  cf  mOMtai) 
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pneumonia,  or  pleurisy;  yet  these  all  prevail  together  with  §^ 
Ten  If  then  the  same  cause,  acting  on  a  diverse  susceptibility 
were  productive  of  this  variety  of  disease,  I  see  no  tmpit^riety 
tR  ascribing  all  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  nor  indeed  of  die 
world,  (save  contagious  diseases)  to  the'sanfe  remote  cause* 

But  I  would  here  remark,  that  in  using  the  term  remoU  coMtse^ 
1  have  an  entirely  dilferent  allusion  from  what  is  commonlj  on- 
derstood  by  the  writers  and  physicians  ot  the  present  daj. 
They  have  allusion  to  some  insensible  poisonous  agent  afloat  in 
tile  air,  the  result  of  decomposition,  or  recomposition*  I  mean 
•imply  climate,  or  that  peculiar  constitution  of  tlie  atmosqpbere 
which  exists  in  difierent  latitudes.  The  operation*  of  this  on 
our  p&rticular  congenital  predispositions  to  disease,  together 
with  every  external  cause,  such  as  situoHmy  occupation  and  modk 
of  lixmgn  I  consider,  to  bo  the  only  remote  causes  of  disease; 
ttat  these  are  under  all  oiFcumstanoes,  operative,  and  need  no- 
thing but  an  exciting  cause  to  develope  disease  at  any  period  of 
our  existence;  that  we  are  bom  with  a  predisposition  to  dis> 
ease,  and  that  this  predisposition  remains  (only  subjected  io 
various  modifications  by  the  foregoing  causes)  during  life.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know,  why  we  should  need  any  other  remote 
cause  than  that  which  we  atmiidantly  find  in  our  constitution 
and  the  character^f  oar  dimate-;  and  if  we  can  account  fertile 
production  of  fever  from  the  operation  of  these  causes,  I  know 
90  reason  why  we  should  lay  aside  our  senses,  and  wander  into 
tiie  field  of  conjecture. 

We  have  volumes  written  on  the  effects  of  climate,  and  the 
tonsequencesto  be  eqiected  from  a  sudden  change  from  one  ta 
another,  whether  this  be  a  removal  from  north  to  south,  or  vice 
versa:  it  is  immaterial  in  what  direction  we  teavri,  provided 
"we  pass  beyond  tiie  Uoiits  of  that  particular  atmosphere  witii 
which  we  have  for  a  length  of  time  held  intercourse,  disesse, 
as  a  general  rule,  will  result  as  the  consequence*  Nor  does  it 
niatter  whether  we  move  from  a  healthy  to  a  sickly  situatioii, 
In  common  phrase,  or  tiie  reverse.  Viewing  man  coostitaied 
as  he  is,  endowed  with  a  very  extensive  and  highly  sensi* 
#re  susfacei  (in^uding  the  aUmeatary  canal  and  Inajp),  and 
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•OMlaiitly  mbjeoted  to  the  vidasitadei  of  ciioiate,  we  pboold^  a 
|Miori,  be  led  to  wooder,  not  that  he  »  tfie  subject  of  diaease^ 
but  rather  that  his  whole  Mfe  is  not  one  scene  of  affliction.  But 
we.  sball  cease  to  wonder  when  we  recollect,  tfmt  the  Great 
Author  of  our  being  has  endowed  this  living  machine  with  a  ca- 
pacity to  accoounqdate  itself  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  the 
circumstances  which  sunound  it;  and  that  impressions  which, 
have  not  the  power  to  destroy  file,  by  continued  ^plication 
partially  kse  their  efiSects:  or  in  other  words,  a  kind  of  relation- 
ahip  is  established  betwen  thepk  And  when  once  this  relationshij^ 
is  aet  up^  it  becomes  absoli^y  necessafy,  under  existing  circum- 
a^nees,  that  tins  impression  should  be-eontinaed  for  the'wdlp 
being  of  the  Individual;  fi>r  any  change  of  the  impressive  agent 
must  and  will  be  followed,  by  disease,  which  will  be  .more  or 
less  compatible'  with*  healthy  action.    As  an  evidence  of  this 
fret,  let  an  individual  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  stimulating 
1ms  stomach  by  the  use  of  ardent  ^rits  or  mustard,  before  and 
during  his  meals,  change  ti^ese  for  esM  water  and  daret,  and 
^e  consequence  will  be  a  fit  of  indigestion.    But  if  he  continues 
this  pmctiee  of  using  ciaretand  water,. very  soon  the  stomadi 
accommodates  itself  to  this  new  impression  and  proceeds  m 
the  healthy  discharge  of  its  fiinetibns«    And  thus  I  think  that 
.  all  diseases  which  are  not  sontagious,  may  be  rationally  account- 
ed for;  taking  into  account  our  peculiar  hereditary  and  clima* 
torial  predi8positi(sn8,.logediepwith  the  aaMmnt  of  vital  enefgj 
in  the  system^  for  these  are-they  which  give  <5hacacter  to  di^ 
ease,  and  a  sudden  breaking  up  of  established  relationships^ 
pfToves  a  powerful  and  an  ei^rely  efficient  exciting  cause.   Fos 
example,  let  us  siq^pose  an  individual  to  be  exposed  for  a  length 
of  time  to  the  scorching  rays  of  a  topical  sun;  what  shalLwe 
be  prepared  to  expect  as  a  neeessary  consequencet  *  A  powers 
fully  debilitated  condition  of  two,  if.no  nKNne,  of  the  organs,  than 
winch  none  are  of  more  importance  in  the  econon^  of  healthy 
,  vis.  the  skin  and  liver;  these  are  stimulated  into  a  powerfid 
and  preternatural  secretory  actibn,  which  exhausts  their  exci* 
trinMty  and  leaves  them  in  a  corvespondiag  stale  of  torpor  and 
inactivity.    Let  us  now  sU|qpose  the  sudden  foU  of  a  showea 
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intiiacbsmgeiattefttate'oftiiestninqpbepe;  irediaHfiftdasf&e 
COQseqvQnce  ef  this  new  inqpneasioii  on  the  tkin,  a  sudden  rece^ 

'  tioQ  of  the  blood  from  the  cireun^rence  to  the  centre^,  prodo- 
ciBg  n  congested  condition  of  the  abdominal  viscera^  which  wiJI 
be  pemanent  or  otherwise,  in  exact  ratio  witli  (he  fMnericwv  ex* 

,  penditiu^  of  vital  energy.  The  liver^  as  before  said,  ih  coose* 
quenoe  of  that  oonsentaneoiis  action  vitii  tlie  skin^  which  appears 
to  be  generally  admitted  to  be  fact,  is  found  in  a  cooditioo  whicii 
ia¥ites  congettion:  this  takes  place,  and  fever  is  foimd  to  be  the 
consequence*  And  it  soatters  not  what  ottier  orgakis  fceixMne 
diseased  a&  the  conseqtience  of  tliis;  observation  ahsiidaBtlv 
proves  that  here  lies  the  ^onu^  morbi,"  viz*  in  the  hepatic  bjs- 
tem ;  for,  restove  the  healthy  functions  of  the  liver,  and  joa  cnrt 
the  disease* 

This  appears  to  me  to  he  a  case  faidy  made  out,  and  in  the 
irhple  process  there'  is  not  wanted  other  aid  to  produce  Aaease 
than  what  is  found  in  the  variability  of  our  climate.  And  if  we 
Ikre  able  to  arrive  at  a  thorot:^h  coiiviotion  of  the  foct,  that  one 
caae  of  remittent  bilious  fever  is  capable  of  being  produced  by 
changes  of  atmosf^eric  impress,  why  should  we  call  in  the  aid 
ikS  aa  inseamUe,  ideal  agent  for  the  purpose)  1  humbly  conceive 
that  it  is  tine  to  lay  aside  this  method  of  causation,  whidi  seems  lo 
sae  only  calculated  to  present  a  barrier  to,  and  damp  tiie  ardor 
of  inqpiiry.  But  I  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  at  times  vastly 
^^venient  to  call  in  those  aids,  which  seem  to  be  very  likesy^oK 
pathy,  the  conservatrix  et  medicatrix  naturSe,  Suu  These  pbnip 
ses,  explain  entirely  too  much,  therefore  they  explain  nothing. 
But, to  proceed.  Let  us  again  suppose  an  individual  vralks  sev- 
eral miles  in  the  beat  of  the  day,  and  immediately  [rfunges  wl^ 
reeking  with  sweat,  into  a  river;  sball.w^  not  expect  a  casii  of 
ibver  to  be-  ushered  in  immediately?  Most  certainly,  and  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed  in.our  expectations;  as  I  have  seveial 
times  experienced  ^  in  propia  peFsotMu"  Is  it  presumable  that 
the  most  violent  of  the  miasmatists  would  think  it  necessaiy  ia . 
this  case  to  call  in  the  aid  of  their  destroying  angd.  And  if  noi 
ia  tins  case,  why  should  it  be  thouglit  necessary  under  ordiiiaTy 
circumstaoce»t    For  althou^  tbero  noay  not  at  oay  time  be  so* 
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graat  a  timiivilion  from  bestfo  odd  m  in  the  fatter  C98e;8tin 
eavie  cause  is  operatite,  nore  or  leM^very  tweuty4diar  iMmrs; 
Butl  would  tK»t  be  uodentood  to  confine  ati  mj  femole  causes  of 
diseasefs  to  a  pretomataral  amount  of  caloric,  or  its  absence ;  al^ 
Aoagh  tfiis  I  beliere  to  be  the  sole  cause  in  the  ca^es  supposed 
above.    Bat  whaterer  is  capable  of  {uodndng  a  state  of  preter*  . 
natural  debilty  in  tihe  secernent  system  taken  in  the  aggregate^  ^ 
or  In  any  one  individoal  otijan  of  that  s^fstem,  is  the  means  of 
congestion  being  invited,  and  a  suspension  of  the  seeretorv  func^ 
tion  f<rfloirs  as  a  necessary  couise*  That  there  is  someeBmatorlal 
attribute,  whkh  produces  a  predisposition  to  disease,  and  that  a 
chnnge  of  accustomed  impression,  by  breaking  up  established 
Mlationships,  developes  this  disease,  to  me  seems  to  be  incon- 
trovertible, and*  is  abundantly  proven  from  the  feet,  diat  ttiose 
inhnbiting  different  districts,  or  Kving  in  different  latitudes,  are 
subjected  to  different  diseases,  if  not  totolly  dMerent  in  cbarecv 
ter,  at  least  very  diflbrent  in  degree*    Thus  we  find  those  living 
in  a  northern  latitude  subject  to  thoracic  diseases,  whil^  those 
of  a  sonthem,  labor  under  abdominal',  and  those  intermediate 
areaflbcted  wi^  acombinatbnof  both,  or  Aoracico4ibdominal. 
In  one  district  we  find  an  endemic  aifection  of  the  thyroid  gland; 
in  another,  a  (Ksgusting  aflfection  of  the  scalf) ;  whife  tetonus  pre* 
vails  epidemical^  among  the  children  of  another.    This  at  once 
shows  the  influence  of  climate  in  producing  a  predisposition  to 
diseases,  in  accordance  witfi  its  peculiar  cpnstitution ;  and  when 
(mce  the  predisposition  is  created,  to  exciting  cause  is  oidy  want- 
ed to  aitaken  it  into  actual  disease.    Where  riiall  we  look  for 
tfaist    I  answer  in  the  variabiHty  of  atmosphere,  on  onr  side- 
Mafv&,  on  our  taiks,  In  our  nocturnal  tigih  and  mid^y  exposvresm 
Here  are  sufficient  exciting  causes  which  none  will  deny. 

But'shoffld  doubts  arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  ascribing  the 
remote  cause  of  fever,  to  the  influence  of  climate  on  our  congfr 
nital  precHspositfons,  I  answer  the  same  doubts  and  objections 
Would  arise  in  reference  to  the  production  of  every  disease  to 
which  man  is  subject  And  we  should  have  a  right  to  ask,  what 
are  (he  rtfnote  preiSsposhig  causes  of  pleumy,  pnetmumia^  rhettma- 
Hgmf  hjftkbtephalw^  tetanus^  and  a  ttiousand  others?    If  we  must 
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by  aside  our  senses,  and  ascribe  certain  pbeoooieDa  which  ialr# 
place,,  known  by  the  name  of  disease,  to  some  insensible  agent 
in  one  case,  I  see  no  reason  Why  we  should  not  he  compelled  to 
do  so  in  every  case*    JQut  when  an  infiueDza  rages  in  a  district 
of  country,  we  are  gravely  told  that  there  is  an  epidemic  cxMisti* 
tution  of  the  atmosphere*— language  triily  explanatory*     The 
fad  appears  toine  tobe  simply  this:  that,  these  occur  at  a 
■on,  when  we  are  strongly  predisposed  to  thoracic  diseases,  fw 
.  0ie  operation  of  Ihe  cold  weather  of  the  preceding  winter,  they 
most  commonly  appearing  in  the  spring  seas<Hi,  when  our  cliunate 
is  exceedingly  variable,  and  when  a  sudden  change  from  wan 
to  cold^  produces  the  disease  in  all,vwhen  there  is  not  sofficieoi 
energy  in  the  system  to  resist,  or  in  other  words,  to  accoauDO* 
date  itself  to  these  changes.witbout  manifest  injury.    True,  these 
may  occur  to  a  small  extent,  on  die  coming  .of  cold  weather,  or 
during  winter;  but  appear  to  be  confined  to  those  who  labour 
under  a  strong  hereditary  predisposition  to  thoracicdiseases.    If 
a  miasm  is  necessary  in  one  case,  it  is  equally  sp  in  toottier,  bat 
I  dA)ot  recoUeet  to  have  seen  any  attempt  to  prove  the  existence 
of.  a  pleurisy-generating  miasm.    Nor  indeed  would  it  seen  to 
me  at  all  necessary,  provided  the  existence  of  one  c^iable  of 
producing  bilious  fever  be  universally  acknowledged.  For  should 
this  be  considered  capable  of  producing  in  him  who  is  preiBs» 
posed  to  hepatic  disease,  a  congested  condition  of  the  liver,  why 
not  produce  the  same  eShct  on  the  pleura  of  hifu  who  is  predis- 
posed to  pleuritic  affections  t    If  it  can  produce  bilious  fever,  it 
can  produce  lung  fever;  for  between  fevers  I  know  of  no  dife* 
rence,  except  what  results  from  their  locality ;  or  the  importance 
of  the  organ  or  organs  labouring  more  especially  under  the  bur- 
then of  disease.    Nor  indeed  do  I  perceive  any  diffeience  be* 
tween  inflammation  and  fever;  other  than  that  the  one  is  a  grade 
of  the^ame  action  more  exalted  than  the  other;  the  prioiaiy 
link  in  the  diseased  chain  being  the  same  (so  fer  as  I  can  discover) 
in  aU  inflanmiations,  and  in  all  fevers,  and  depends  oo  a  state  of 
debility  in  the  affected  organ,  produced  by  any  cause. 

It  would  consequently  seem  only  necessary  that  the  remote 
predisposing  cause  be  one  capable  of  producing  debility  ia 
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4me  parCicidar  organ,  (say  the  liver,)  in  order  fliat  an  indiHdaal 
by  the  apjdication  of  an  exciting  ctfase,.  should  have  an  attack 
of  fever.    That  the-cutaneo-hepatic  sympathj  of  Johnson'  hai 
been  called  in  question   I  am  aware,  but  observation  must 
tesich  every  medical  man  that  in  propoction  to  the  exciteincnt 
prodoced  by  beat  6n  the  sUn,  so  will  be  the  predisposition  to  j 
hepatic  disorders.    This  is*  a  strong  argument  in  fevor  of  a  « 
eofisentaneous  action,  (call  it  sympathy  or  what  you  please)  and 
when  we  find  the -skin  in  a  schrcfly  excitable  condition,  we  • 
ahall  always  find  a  corresponding  degree  of  torpor  in  the 
Mver;  and  I  wiD  venture  to  say  that  in  proportion  as  the  heat 
aagnents,  in  our  approach  to  tbe  south,  so  will  we  find  in* 
creased  tiie  various  affections  of  the  liver,  1)oth  organic,  and 
Ihnctional.    Can  tins  be  accounted*  lor  satisfactorily,  by  sup* 
porit^  or  assuming  that  ther^  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
heat,  a  jgreaier  evolution  of  miasmata t    I  presume  not;  for 
there  must  be  «ome  degree  <^  temperature  at  which  this  sub- 
stance (ifit  exist  at  all)  is  disengaged  with  most  frcility*    And 
i^  as  Cleghom  remarks,  diseases  are  less  frequent  in  dry  and 
fNirm  summers,  we  should  expect  as  we  approach  the  equator, 
to  find  the  country  more  healthy,  but  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
aary  to  remark  that  such  is  not  the  fact     Nor  does  it  ap« 
pear  more  satis&ctoiy  to  resort  to  the  supposition,  orassump* 
tion,  fliat  hepatic  diseases  are  the  result  of  a  weakened  action 
of  the  heart,  occarioned  by  tte  action  of  miasmata  on  the  blood 
whereby  it  is  rendered  less  stimulating.    And'  I  must  beg  leave 
to  dissent  fram  every  theory,  which  locates  fever  elsewhere 
than  in  flie  abdominad  system  -of  organs.     That  miasmata,  or  • 
any  foreign  substance  acts  on  tfie  blood,  except  through  die  me- 
diura  of  the  solids,  is  what  remains  to  be  proven.    Nor  is  at  all 
probable,  if  inhaled,  that  any  eflect  could  or  would  be  produ- 
ced on  the  blood,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  integrity  of  the 
lungs;  Ibraolong  asfliese  maintained  their  healttiy  conditio^ 
fliey  would  perform  their  finictimi  perfecdy  on  die  blood,  whe- 
ther it  be  to  secrete  bom  or  transmit  to  it,  certain  noatters  injuri-^ 
eus,  or  salutary. 
Now  ebimratioii  abnadaatly  shows  that  tiie  first  iirficatiM 
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^faaiq^l^roaching  paroxjsm  o/ fever  is  nattobe  found  in  Cbe 
pulmonary  system*  .  But  weshalifind  fol' several  days  previcMM 
lo  an  attack,  a  certain  sallowoess  of  the  |kih,  and  disinclioa' 
tioa  to  active  ejKertionS)  such  as  we  always  discover  in  tbe  imri- 
pient  stage  of  jaandice^  and  Uie  same*  by  which  tbe  pliysieiaii  is 
^  ted  to  pronounce  withoat  hesitation^  that  the  lieoet  la  denui^ed 
in  its  fiwction*      That  there  Is.a  feebleness  in  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action  previously  to  tbe  fuU  developement  o(  fever  is  net 
denied*    But  that  this  is  the  oi^n  bearing  the  ^onus   morbi^" 
and  this  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  exciting  capacity  in  the 
blood,  oecasioued  by  the  action  of  Diiasmata.upon  it^   diiet 
not  appear  qjute  so.  clear*      But  should  I  be  mistaken  on  Ibis 
subject,  I  would  ask^  by  #ay  of  obtaining  more  light,   bow 
(supposing  thebeart  to  be  the  organ  first  afiected,  and  this  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  miasm  on  the  blood)  should  we   ever 
expect  to  cure  a  case  of  fever  while  the  patient  lies  constantly 
exposed  to  this  same  miasm,  which  if  once  capable,  is  always 
capably  of  producing  this  .e0ect  on  the  heart,  and  a.  conseqaeai 
engorgement  of  the  vena  cava  and  its  brandies?    Are  we  toU  to 
remove  the  cause,  then  must  we  remove  Ibat  which  is  entirely  bo- 
yond  our  control,  miasmata  being  the  cause,  a  debilitated 
dition  of  the  heart  tbe  effect 

But  adnutting  that  previously  toand  during  the 
fever  the  blood  is  darker,  and  that  black  blood  does  not  stimur 
late  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  this  does  not  go  to  prove  tbe  exis* 
t^nce  of  miasm,  nor  are  we  authorixed  to  predicate  such  eflect 
from  it^  so  long  as  this  phenomenon  could  be  accounted  for  by 
reference  to  causes  which  are  appreciable  to  our  senses* 

If  it  be  admitted  that  continued  and  ctxcessive  beat  has  tbe 
indirect  effect  of  debilitating  the  hepatic  systena,  then  we  could, 
I  think,  account  for  this  eOect  on  tbe  blood  on  perhaps  as  laiie* 
nal  principles,  if  not  more  so^  than  the  supposition  of  a  mtasBi 
If  we  resort  to  chemistry,  whose  aid  I  would  never  wish  to  ask 
in  accounting  for  any  vital  phenomenon,  we  shall  be  told  that  tbe 
darkcoburof  the  blood  dependsonthe  pr^s^nce  of  a  certain  sul^ 
stance  called  carbon;  that  this  substance  i's  secreted  from  the 
blood,  not  only  by  the  lui^  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
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especially  by  the  liver,  constitating  a  very  considerable  tii^ 
gredient  id  the  bile.  Now  if  the  liver  be  deranged  in  its  secretorj. 
functAon,  whatVill  J^  the  conseqoenee?  The  retention  of  a 
■upei^abundance  of  this  substance,  together  with  otheie  whose 
presc^lce  is  incompatible  with  the  economy  of  the  systeoib  These 
would  reach  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  thence  sent  to  the  lungSi  -^ 
where  a  portion  of  this  carbon  would  go  to  combine  withth^ 
oxygen  inhaled ;  tiie  balance  would  pass  into  the  lei't  side  of  the 
he^rt,  producing  all  the  effects  predicated  of  dark  blood* 

That  such  is  the^fact  appears  $o  me  very  probable,  fiom  the 
aallowness  of  the  skin  several  days  previous  to  an  attack  of  fe* 
¥ci%  and  before  any  change  can  be  perceived  in  the  fovce  of  the 
pulse,  evincing  that  the  liver  is  diseased  prior  to  any  efiect  being 
produced  on  the  heart.  And  I  oan  readily  conceive  that  the 
hepatic  derangement  must  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  effect 
which  it  produces  on  the  heart.  • 

I  am  fully  aware  that  I  have  ventured  on  a  subject,  where 
there  is  a  vast  and  overwhelming  weight  of  authority  against 
me.  And  on  that  account,  I  shall  perhaps  be  unable  to  excite 
much'  interest  or  inquiry.  But  i  ask  physicians  to  tiiink  for 
themselves ;  it  is  time  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  mystic  theories, 
aad  seek  for  the  causes  of  disease  asaong  appreciable  agents. 


Art.  ni. — On  the  use  of  the  Bandage  in  Gun-shot  Wounds^  Frae^ 
tures^  S/'C  By  Benjamin  Winslow  Dudley,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Transylvania  University. 

Notwithstanding  the  bandage  has  been  spoken  of  by  writers 
in  every  period  of  the  history  of  medicine,  the  views  of  prac- 
titioners are  extremely  limited  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  ap- 
location  in  the  daily  exercise  of  the  profession.  All  those  authors 
who  have  expressed  confidence  in  Hs  efficacy,  and  have  veetu- 
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red  to  recomniend  it  to  the  public^  have  confined  their 
,on  its  utility  to  a  few  insulated  cases  of  disease*  No  one  has 
published  any  thing  on  the  general  principles  of  its  action;  nor 
is  there  any  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  setting  forth  its 
advantage  in  the  various  diseases  to  which  it  is  the  desigii  of  thi* 
paper  to  show  its  application. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  circumstance  .this  extraordinary  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  #ie  most  important  of  all  the 
agents  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  can  be  attribated.     The 
principle  which  governs  the  action  of  the  bandage  on  each  oi 
ihe  sub-systems  is  so  plain,  while  the  effects  of  it  upon  the  whole 
are  so  manifest,  and  at  the  same  time  so  controlling,  that  it  if 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  medical  world  lias  laboured  so 
ingeniously,  and  so  long,  in  the  perpetuation  of  error,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  plain,  practical,  and   mo^t  extensively  applicable 
truths.    Morbid  Physiology,  or-that  science  which  makes  us  ao 
quainted  with  the  relationships  instituted  between  the  diflerent 
organs  of  the  system  by  disease,  is  a  branch  of  oar  professioa 
hitherto  but  little  cultivated.    It  offers  an  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful field  for  observation;  and  to  its  devoted  cultivators,  the  rich- 
est rewards  in  professional  distinction. 

The  bandage  is  a  remedy  so  accessible  to  all,  so  simple  and 
plain  in  its  mode  of  action,  so  extensive  in  its  application,  so 
satisfactory  and  controlling  in  its  influence,  that  the  strange  maih 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  been 
most  reputably  engaged  in  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  pro* 
fession,  is  calculated  to  excite  astonishment.  The  catalogue  of 
means  by  which  the  benefits  of  the  science  of  surgery  are  secu- 
red to  society,  can  furnish  no  parallel  to  it. 

When  properly  understood  the  bandage  is  calculated  to  supe^ 
cede  in  a  very  great  measure  the  use  of  the  knife  and  the  saw  on 
the  field  of  battle;  nor  will  it  be  found  less  valuable  in  naval, 
hospital  and  private  practice. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  those  cases  which,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  surgery  of  the  day,  arc  condemned  to  amputation,  are  su^ 
ceptjble  of  preservation  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  bandage; 
while  the  life  of  the  patient  is  in  much  less  jeopardy  than  either 
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ttA^rampatetidiHor  under  the  influence  of  common  remedies 
directed  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  limb.  The  con* 
finement  and  safiferiligs  of  the  patients^  aa  well  as  the  attention 
necessarily  given  by  the  surgeon,  are  all  much  cartaiicd  when 
firactures  are'  pnt  under  ^the  skilfti)  application  of  the  bandage. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  by  writers  of  stand* 
ard  authority  against  its  use,  have  grown  out  of  a  misconccpi 
tion  of  its  mode  of  action,  together  with  a  misapplication  of  the 
remedy.    Like  ail  other  powerful  agents,  it  is  capable  of  doing 
sauch  mischief  when  resorted  taunder  improper  circumstances, 
or  applied  by  those  who  have  neither  principle  nor  experience  as 
their  guide  in  practice.    The  difficulty  attending  the  correct 
epplicatipni>f  the  bandage  to  a. limb,  has  been  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  remedy.    Any  one  of  the  Diore  valuable  articles  of 
the  materia  medica  would  require  more  time  and  a  higher  in* 
teUectual  effort  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  me* 
dical  history,  than  would  be  necessary  to  become  timiliar  with 
the  action  and  the  mechanical  application  of  the  bandage. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  profes^onal  men  to  this  subject,  and 
hi  appearing  as  the  warm  advocate  for  the  efficacy  of  mechani- 
cal pressure  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents  aiid  diseases  where- 
in authors  of  distinguished  standing  have  condemned  its  use,  I 
am  aware  of  the  ground  I  occupy.  Som&from  pure  and  devBr 
ted  considerations,  and  others  from  low  and  ignoble  feelings,  win 
.  denounce  the  temerity  of  the  undertaking.  Among  profession- 
al men  diere  is  generally  but  iitde  fondness  for  innovations. 
The  educated  are  generally  wedded  to  principles  and  specula- 
tions embraced  in  early  life.  The  ignorant  and  presumptuous 
denounce  all  effi>rt8  at  improvement  and  discovery  as  profession- 
al heresy.  £nq>ifki8m  is  alarmed  at  every  rational  efibrt  made 
with  a  view  to  th^dovelopnient  of  sound  principles.  .  During 
tte  last  fourteen  years  I  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  observ- 
ing the  effects  of  the  bandage  on  gun-shot  wounds  and  fractures, 
on  fistulous,  indolent,  indurated,  irritable^  fungous,  varicose,  in- 
flammatory, and-dou^hing  nkers;  on  contusions,  sprains,  and  eA 
fusions ;  (HI  inflammations  of  the  cutis,  capillaries,  veins,  arteries, 
serves,  ligaments  and  capsules^  on  arterial  and  venous  hssmor* 
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ffaage,  on  aneurisms,  on  the  secretions,  on  ulceration,  phlegmasia 
Rolens,  parapbjmosis  and  chordee;  on  lacerated  and  clean  cot 
wounds,  on  the  stump  after  anftputation,  <m  periostosis,  fmigus 
cerebri,  and  fungus  testis;  on  the  n(iuscular,  absorbent^  sanguife- 
rous, and  nervous  systems,  and  hare  had  daily  and  ificreasing  evi- 
«  dence  of  its  superiority  over  any  other  local  application  in  the 
practice  of  the  profession* 

It  is  probable  that  correct'  opfcions  on  the  influence  of  me- 
chanical pressure  may  be  acquired  with  more  facility  by  loolnng 
to  its  effects  upon  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  in  health  as 
well  as  in  disease. 

The  ofiects  of  pressure  upon  a  tumid  skin,  upon  erysipelatouf 
and  other  inflammatory  affections,  and  upon  suppurations  of  the 
cutis,  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  application  which  has 
yet  been  suggested. 

The  influence  of  the  bandage  on  the  arterial  system  is  not 
less  decisive  than  upon  the  skin.  The  public  is  fully  apprized 
that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  forbids  the  use  of  me^ns  calculated  to 
approximate  the  fragments  of  a  broken  bone,  until  by  the  appli- 
cation of' local,  and  the' administration  of  general  remedies,  ail 
irritation,  inflammation  and  swelling  in  the  parts  adjoining  have 
subsided ;  and  then  we  are  cautioned  against,  the  mischieroui 
effects  of  too  early  an  application  of  the  bandage,  which  he 
has  frequently  found  productive  of  a  recurrence  of  these 
symptoms.  Probably  but  few  individuals  of  this  or  any  otlier 
age  have  higher  claims  of  gratitude  on  society  than  Sir  Astley 
Cooper;  but  notwithstanding  his  great  attainments,  and  distin- 
guished usefulness,  like  all  other  men  he  is  liable  to  err.  The 
unvarying  efiects  of  pressure  are  a  contraction  of  the  circula- 
ting vessels  of  the  part,  and  a  diminution  of  magnitude  by  ab- 
sorption. Ulceration,  and  in  some  instances  sloughing  may  arise 
from  its  improper  application;  but  this  constitutes  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  proper  appUcation.  The  abuse  of  the  greatest  good 
becomes  an  evil.  In  some  particular  cases  of  hdemorrfaage  ineflk 
cient  pressurebecomes  a  cause  productive  of  continued  bleeding; 
and  yet  who  can  doubt  for  an  instant  the  propriety  of  resorting  to 
pressure  with  a  view  to  control  hemorrhage  in  those  cases  wbe» 
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presrarecan  be  thoroaghlj  made.    It  becomes  then  a  matter  of 
•ome  interest  to  eiK|uire.  into  the  causes  which  have  encouraged 
that  error  relating  to  the  influence  of  the  bandage,  which  ascribes 
to  it  the  qnali ty  of  eiciting  and  promoting  inflammation ; since  bjr 
expoaing  a  Aike  position  in  practice,  one  material  step  is  made 
towards  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowled^.    In  the  freatntent  of  fracture  of  the  patella  Sir 
Aatley  Cooper  enjoins  it  upon  the  surgeon  to  rely  on  the  infln* 
ence  of  repose,  position,  and  of  those  washes  and  poultices 
cenunonlT  recommended  in  similar  cases,  until  through  dieir 
agency,  aided  hy  constitutional  remedies,  pain,  swelling  and  in- 
flammation of  the  part  have  subsided.     Then  die  bandage  it 
directed  to  be  applied,  one  above  the  superior,  the  other  below 
the  inferior  fragment  of  borte,  for  the  double  purpose'bf  over- 
coming muscular  contraction,  and  of  retaining* the  bones  some- 
what approximated,  if  not  in  direct  apposition;  while  ^  sur> 
geon  is  particularly  guarded  against  the  ^norbid  influence  of 
these  ligatiires,  since  they  are  calculated  to  produce  and  do  veiy 
often  re^xcite  inflammation  and  swelling  in  the  limb,  thereby 
occasioning  a  necessity  for  their  removal.    The  imposfaig  influ- 
ence of  popular  names  and  high  authority  is  but  too  well  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate  error,  an<^check  rational  improvement.    To 
me  it  is  mther  a  subject  of  astonishment,  that  the  two  bands 
directed  to  be  applied,  do  not  in  every  insftioc'e  re^xcite  swel- 
ling and  inflammation  iik  and  about  the  knee;  ance  the  same 
circumstances  might  be    anticipated   were  ligatures  passed 
around  a  healthy  limb.     Were  the  bleeder  to  apply  a  common 
roller  with  equal  firmness  from  the  fingers  to  the  arm  and  above 
the  elbow,  he  could  not,  and  I  presume  no  one  understanding 
the  circulatory  system  could  expect  under  these  circumstance 
a  condition  of  the  venous  system  favourable  to  the  loss  of  Mood 
by  the  lancet.     If  then  a  congestion  in  the  blood-vessels  is  pre- 
vented by  the  regular  application  of  the  bandage  to  a  part;  if 
*in  place  of  too  much  there  is  actually  a  diminished  amount  of 
blood  circulating  in  the  part  under  the  in^uence  of  compret> 
«oo,  then  in  place  of  operating  as  an  excitant,  the  bandagi» 
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will  be  proven  to  be  the  most  successfii],  and  the  niest  powcribJ 
sgeot  in  checking  and  subduing*  inflanunatioii. 

The  muscular  sjatcm  is  very  much  under  the  controlling 
influence  of 'the  bandage*    In  cases  of  general  debility  and  re- 
laxation, gentle  compression  by  contributing  to  healthy  cirrula- 
tion  has  a  prominent  influence  in  Imparting  vigour  to  tlie  arasca- 
lar  system.     Of  this  the  labourer  in  the  harvest  fields  and  mea* 
dows  is  well  apprized,  who  hinds  his  loins  with  ropes  of  straw 
in  order  to  sustain  the  muscles  of  those  parts  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  exertion.    But  while  this  fact  is  familiar  to  the  husband* 
man^  every  youth  who  delights  in  athletic  exercises  is  ^warned  by 
experience  against  the  prostrating  influence  of  li^tures  drawn 
firmly  around  the  limbs  or  body.     The  violent  contractions  of 
the  muscles  in  the  latter  case  make  it  necessary  to  remove  all 
pressure  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  fr^e  circulatioD  ns^ 
der  the  influencS  of  great  and  transitory  exertion*    The  safiferer 
in  angina  pectoris,  %.  disease  consisting  in  a^  ossification  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  by  which  the  heart  is  reduced  to  a  conditioB 
tipiilar  to  what  is  produced  by  pressure  upon  a  limb,  is  warned 
against  the  direfiil  consequences  of  all  unusual  excitement  at 
the*  source  of  circulation.     Moderate  action  of  the  heart,  or  of 
the  limb  bound  with  bandages,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  re> 
quisite  circulation  to  the  parts;  while  powerful  muscular  con* 
traction  in  either  case,  must  be '  succeeded  by  momentary  inac* 
tion  because  of  the  obstructed  circulation* 

Hence  it  appears  manifest  that  the  disposition  to  muscular 
contraction  is  easily  and  speedily  subdued  by  a  force  that  is  re- 
gular and  moderate  in  character;  nor  is  the  power  of  the  ban- 
dage, which  is  necessary  to  control  the  muscles  of  a  limb^  hostile 
in  any  shape  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  other  ftub-systemi 
which  for  the  time  may  be  placed  under  its  influencci  £veB  in 
cases  of  fracture  where  great  muscular  contraction  has  already 
taken  place,  the  influence  of  the  bandtge  is  not  less  benefr 
dal*  Relaxation  is  the  invariable  result  of  continued  resis* 
tance  to  muscular  contraction.  Fn  this  .  fact  is  to  be  firand  ao 
'apology  for  the  use  orthe^l>an(}nge  in  all  stages  of  fracture^ 
whether  inflammation  be  present  or  not. 
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The  infldettce  of  the  bandage  upon  the^HuIar  system  is  pos- 
sibly more  decisive  than  opon  anjr  other  part  of  the  body;  and 
it  is  probably  in  this  particoiai^  that  the  bandage  will  nkioiately 
be  the  noore  esteemed  as  an  eiifcient  agent  in  the  hands  of  Ihe 
•ergeon.  (Edematous  swelhngs,  deep  seated  inflammaftons,  fis» 
tiiloua  abscesses,  together  with  all  those  deep  seated  abscesses 
which  are  consequent  to  amputations  and  other  species  of  local 
violence^as  well  as  others  proceeding  from  constitutional  causes, 
sure  seated  in  the  cellalar  system.  The  influence  of  the  ban* 
dage  in  discussing  eyerv  species  of  intumescence  of  the  cellular 
system,  Aether  proceeding  from  constitutional  causes  or  local 
▼iolence,  is  only  equalled  by  its  extraU>rdinary  power  in  prei%n« 
ting  every  species  of  swelling  in  this  sub-system,  and  in  curing 
every  case  of  fistulous  ulce>  on  *  which  it  cai^  be  made  to  act. 
Upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  t))c  influence  of  the  bandage  on 
the  cellular  syston,  will  be  founded  some  very  important  Im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  sprains  an^dislocations,  as  it  is 
by  effiision  and  subsequent  inflammation .  in  this  system  tiiat  the 
principal  danger  is)>roduced. 

Atthott^  the  medullary  system,  including  the  brain  and 
nerves,  is  less  subject  to  the  influence  ^  mechanical  pressure,  un* 
der  ordinary  circumstances,  than  most  other  portions  of  thehu 
man  body,  still  even  this  a^rds  cases  of  a  most  remarfci^bie 
character,  calculated  to  establish  the  paramount  claims  of  the 
bandage  to  ttie  attention  of  the  surgeon. 

Morbid  sensibility  is  checked ;  spasmodic  affections  of  the  mus* 
cles  proceedingfrom  a  morbid  condition  of  the  medullary  system 
are  controlled;  epileptic  convulsions  the  consequence  Of  a  mor- 
bid sensation  in  som^  nerve  of  One  of  the  extremities,  are  sus- 
pended by  the  bandage.  Fungus  cerebri,  as  well  as  fungus  testis 
and  fungus  upon  all  other  suppurating  sur&ces,  is  cured  with 
more  fecility  and  more  certainty  by  means  of  pressure  timn  by 
any  other  remedy.  Tly  influence  of  morbid  pressure  upon  the 
brain  Is  most  varied  and  extensive;  not  an  organ  in  the  system 
remains  free  fbom  its  consequences,  while  every  symptom  be 
lenging  to  the  catalogue  of  human  maladies  might  occur  in  the. 
history  of  the  case. 
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The  capUlaries^lUb  veins,  the  absorbents,  tbe  secretories,  Ae 
glands  are  all  liable  to  be  contcolied  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
mechanical  pretsure:  but  as  what  has  been  said  on  the  inflttenoe 
of  the  bandafje  upon  the  skin,  the  arteries,  the  muscles  and  the 
medullary  system,  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  a  tolerable  conception  of  its  agency  upon  other  parts  of 
tbe  body,  \t  is  proposed  to  pass  on  to  another  topic. 

No  surc^cal  author,  with  whose  writings  J  amacquatnted^faas 
suG^irested  the  bandage  as  an  appropriate  applicatioo  in  pii>-6faot 
wounds.     These  constitute  9  species  of  injury,  which  is  ac> 
cording  to  general  and  to  the  ^highest  authority,  peculiar  in 
character;  and  consequently  demand  a  treatment  appropriated 
to  them  exclugiively.      The  admission  that  all  gun-shot  wounds 
muat  necessarily  inflame  and  slough,  throwing  off  thereby  that 
which  is  insusceptible  of  preservation,  involve^  an  error  in  tbe 
practice  of  surgery,  to  which  may  justly  be  attributed  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  liv^  which  under  the  inAaencSe  of  other  prin- 
ciples and  practice  might  have  been  saved.    So  far  as  I  am  ca> 
pable  of  judging  from  my  own  experience  In  gunshot  wounds, 
there  is  no  substantial  difference  between  them  and  wounds 
inflicted  in  any  other  way,  except  in  the  degree  of  violence  done 
tbe  wounded  surface:  consequently  the  treatment  should  not 
consist  in  the  difference  of  remedies,  but  in  the  greater  prompti- 
tude with  which  the  ordinary  means  are  resorted  to. 

The  parts  through  which  a  ball  has  passed,  having  greater 
violence  done  them  than  would  be  inflicted  by  a  small  sword  or 
bayonet  in  a  wound  of  similar  extent,  are  naturally  more  incli* 
ned  to  run  into  violent  inflammation  followed  by  sloughing:  hence 
tbe  surgical  axiom  that  ^gun-shot  wound^must  slough,  suppu- 
rate  and  heal  by  granulation.'^  In  observance  of  these  views 
the  propriety  of  preserving  the  orifices  of  the  wound  free  and 
open  is  inculcated ;  while  great  solicitude  is  experienced  that 
the  whole  tract  of  the  ball  may  be  kej^  open.  When  the  ori* 
fices  are  permitted  to  close,  it  occasionally  happens  that  deep 
seated  abscesses  form  in  different  parts  of  thfe  limb,  which  are 
quite  as  difficult  to  minai^e  u  >H«^r  the  compion  treatment  as  the 
original  wound.     Tlie  propagation  of  tliis  erroneous  princpl<(, 
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Ibonded  upon  &he  views,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  wounded 
surface  as  to  the  applications  most  advisable  in  wounds  of  this 
description,  has  done  great  miscbief  as  will  appear  manifest  to 
all  after  a  fuUand  fair  trial  by  the  bandage. 

la  the  fall  of  1817  in  an  afikir  of  honor,  Mr.  H.  P.  received 
the   ball   of  his  antagonist  in  his  right .  thigh,  which  passed 
through  both  limbs  about  midway  between  the  knee  and  hip« 
The  direction  of  the  ball  through  the  right  limb  was  a  little  an- 
terior to  the  bone,  while  in  the  left  it  passed  through  the  flexor 
muscles  and  wounded  the  f^monU  nerve*    The  femoral  artery 
of  the  right  limb  was  opened.  From  both  orifices  of  the  wound 
arterial  blood  projected  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  in  a 
stream  as  lai*g6  as  an  opening  made  by  an  ounce  ball  would  per- 
mit.    Although  I  was  within  a  few  feet  at  the  moment  and  gave 
him  immediate  assistance,  yet  he  was  in  the  act  of  fainting; 
and  except  from  the  instant  suppression  of  the  haemorrhage,  it 
appeared  that  he  must  have  expired  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
My  thumb  pressed  firmly  upon  the  femoral  artery  where  it  passes 
the  pubis,  checked  the  bleeding  immediately.     So  soon  as  assist* 
ance  was  anorded,  a  common  roller  was  applied  with  great  firm* 
ness  from  the  toes  until  it  passed  the  knee.    A  compress  of  some 
thickness  was  then  placed  on  a  line  corresponding  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  femoral  artery,  and  over  this  the  bandage  was 
continued,  taking  care  by  a  few  oblique  turns,  to  leave  the  two 
orifices  of  the  wound  but  superficially  covered,  while  the  ban- 
dage was  securely  fixed  by  making  a  few  turns  successively 
around  the  hips  and  the  superior  portion  of  the  thigh.     Upon 
removing  pressure  from  the  artery  in  the  groin,  not  a  drop  of 
blood  escaped*    A  severe  shower  of  rain  coming  on  at  this  mo- 
ment made  it  necessary  to  place  the  patiert  in  a  carriage,  and 
remove  him  a  few  miles  to  his  lodgings  witliout  delay.     As  there 
was  no  haemorrhage,  on  reaching  his  room  it  was  determined 
not  to  disturb  the  dressing  on  that  limb;  and  the  other  limb, 
which  had  been  neglected,  was  now  dressed  with  a  common 
roller  froni  the  toes  to  the  groin.  On  visiting  the  patient  the  fol- 
bwing  morning,  great  complaint  w:as  made  of  the  left  foot  and 

leg,  the  muscles  of  which  were  spasmodically  affected;  while 
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the  right  remained  free  from,  all  uneasiness,  and  showed  no  dis> 
posi^tion  to  bleed. 

In  the  evening  the  right  limb  continued  to  be  favouraUjsito* 
ated,  while  tte  left  tormented  him  to  such  a  degree  that  I  wai 
induced  to  leave  instructions  for  a  large  dose  of  laudanom  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time.  For  ten  days  in  succession  it  appeared  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  keep  him  under  the  dally  use  of  larg^  do- 
ses of  laudanum,  notwithstanding  which  it  continued  excesuTe* 
ly  painful/  The  bandage  had  been  daily  removed  as  Ugb  u 
the  knee,  with  a  view  to  friction,  warm  bathing  and  the  applies 
tion  of  various  remedies  to  the  foot  and  leg. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  superior  porfion  of  the  bandage  was  re* 
moved,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  wound  tbroughoQ^lud 
united  by  the  first  intention.    The  right  limb  continued  through 
all  this  time  free  from  pain  and  uneasiness ;  and  considerable 
soUcitude  being  felt  about  the  circulation  of  the  limb  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  artery  having  been  divided,  the  bandage 
was  ci^  immediately  opposite  the  anterior  tibial  artery  on  the 
instep  and  the  posterior  behind  the  ancle.     No  puloatioiicoQld 
be  discovered  in  either  of  these  arteries.     An  additional  ban- 
dage was  immediately  put  on  the  foot  and  ancle  in  order  to  pre- 
vent pain  and  tumefaction,  which  would  otherwise  have  ^esui^ 
ed  as  a  consequence  of  interrupting  the  first. 

On  the  next  day,  being  the  eleventh  from  the  day  of  the  froomi 
the  superficial  bandage  of  the  foot  and  ankle  was  removed  and 
there  was  still  no  perceptible  pulsation  in  either  arteiy.  The 
appearance  of  the  foot,however,sati8fied  me  that  a  healihy  cir- 
culation was  going  on  in  the  limb. 

On  the  twelfth  day  the  bandage  was  again  removed  firomthe 
foot,  at  which  time  there  was  evident  pulsation  in  both  resseis.         ^ 

On  the  fourteenth  day  the  entire  bandage  was  removed  fiom 
the  limb,  whei^it  appeared  that  the  wound  had  united  bytbe 
first  intention,  except  at  the  eptrance  of  the  ball,  where  there  j 
was  a  slight  suppuration  by  reason  of  a  small  defect  of  sldn. 
This  healed  in  a  few  days,  so  that  by  the  eighteenth  from  *h«  .' 
injury  he  was  enabled  to  take  exercise.  The  left  limb  contiDfr 
ed  to  distress  hiio  to  yery  great  excess  for  many  months  in  c^ 
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■equence  of  the  injury  done  the  nenre;  nor  had  be  entirely  ret 
covered  the  third  year  after  when  he  left  this  country.* 

TiPifO  other  cases  of  a  similar  character  with  the  above  have 
been  reported  to  me;  the  one  proved  fata)  in  a  Ofw  minutes  by 
haemorrhage,  the  other  in  four  or  five  days. 

In  August  1821,  a  servant  while  improperly  engaged  in  hit 
neighbour's  premises,  received  a  wound  with  a  rifle  ball,  which 
passed  through  the  bones  of  the  wrist  and  lodged  in  the  exten- 
sor muscles  of  the  right  thigh.     Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a 
large  quantity  of  blood,  he  walked  four  miles  to  town  and  wait- 
ed six  hours  before  he  was  dressed.    When  the  hand  was  clean- 
sed a  small  portion  of  the  os  magnum  was  extracted.    One  of 
the  tendons  of  the  fore-finger  was  divided  by  the  ball.     Sepa- 
rate bandages  were  applied  to  each  finger,  and  over  them  a  rol- 
ler, which  was  continued  upon  the  hand  and  wrist,  and  secured 
two  compresses  of  some  thickness,  placed  one  immediately  over 
each  orifice  of  the  wound.    The  wound  in  the  thigh  from  which 
he  had  l^d  copiously^  was  cleansed  and  dressed  witk  a  com- 
mon roller  applied  firmly  from  the  toes  to  the  hip.     On  the  tenth 
day  the  dressings  were  removed.      The  wound  in  the  hand  had 
completely  filled,  each  orifice  being  designated  by  a  small  defi- 
ciency of  integument,  but  perfectly  healthy  in  character.    The 
wound  in  the  thigh  had  also  closed  without  any  suppuration. 
At  the  third  dressing,  which  was  about  eighteen  days  from  the 
•reception  of  the  injury,  the  boy  was  perfectly  well,  each  wound 
having  healed  by  the  first  intention. 

Mr.  B.  a  merchant  of  a  ndghbouring  state,  in  the  year  1 892, 
was  accidentally  wounded  with  a  pistol,  the  ball  passing  through 
the  carpus.  The  surgeon  in  attendance  adopted  the  treatment 
inculcated  in  the  books.  Violent  swelling  and  inflammaticm 
came  on,  which  did  not  subside  for  four  months.    After  that  time 


*Baroii  Lairey  mentions  a  case  of  run-shot  wound  in  whieb  the  carotiii  arte- 
iT  was  opened,  which  was  successfully  treate<l  by  plucgin^  up  the  wound  with 
cloths ;  and  Mr.  Abernethy  used  to  relate  a  case  of  wound  of  the  axillary 
artery  in  a  sea-captain,  from  a  splinter  during  an  engagefnenti  in  which  the 
hscmorrha^e  was  checked  by  pressurt  until  the  eisfhteenth  day,  when  froon  a 
Tiolent  motion  of  the  ship  the  patient  was  thrown  from  his  birth  on  the  affected^ 
'•kouMer,  the  artery  was  reopened  and  the  patient  died. 


•    - 
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It  was  occasionally  swelled  and  painful.    Nine  months  after  the 
injary  was  received  he  applied  to  me  for  assistance.      Upon  ex- 
amination two  of  the  carpal  bones  were  carious:  these  were 
principally  removed,  and  then  by  exciting  healthy  suppuration 
the  hand  soon  got  well.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the 
bandage  had  been  judiciously  used  immediately  after  the  wound 
was  inflicted,  the  patient  would  have  escaped  most  of  his  suf- 
fering, and  been  well  in  twenty  days.     Swelling  and  inflamma^ 
tion  are  the  great  source  of  mischief  in  these  cases,  and  while  the 
bandage  effectually  secures  the  patient  against  both,  he  is  al-^ 
in  a  very  great  measi^e  preserved  free  from  all  pain.     In  «on>e 
rare  cases  when  the  principal  nerves  are  wounded,  although  the 
bandage  failsto  afford  ease;  yet  it  secure  the  part  against  swel- 
ling and  inflammation,  and  thereby  prevents  any  aggravation  of 
the  suffering. 

A  young  man  had  his  arm  broken  with  an  ounce  ball  shot  from 
a  pistol,  which  fractured  the  bone  about  two  inches  from  the  el- 
bow an6  separated  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  from  each  other. 
He  was  dressed  immediately  with  a  roller  extending  (mm  the 
hand  to  the  shoulder.  The  unevenness  of  the  elbow  joint 
makes  it  impossible  to  apply  the  bandage  with  uniformity:  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  patient  suffered  much  from  pain  in 
that  joint.  Such  a  case  is  thought  by  many  to  require  amputa- 
tion ;  by  almost  all,  some  defect  in  the  joint  would  be  anticipa- 
ted '  and  yet  by  means  of  the  bandage  the  limb  was  perfectly 
restored  in  a  few  weeks,  the  condyles  being  united  by  bone. 

A  servant  man,  while  in  the  act  of  retreating,  received  a  mus- 
ket ball  in  the  inferior  part  of  ihe  thigh,  which  came  out  near 
to  and  on  one  side  of  the  knee.  A  bandage  was  immediately 
applied  reaching  from  the  toes  to  the  hip,  in  order  to  prevent 
swelling  and  preserve!  the  muscles  quiescent.  On  the  eighth 
day  when  the  first  dressings  were  removed,  the  wound  had  uni- 
ted throughout;  and  by  the  twelfth,  ihe  patient  was  perfectly 
well. 

A  remarkable  difference  in  the  result  of  the  practice  here 
stated,  from  that  which  usually  attends  gun-shot  wounds  treat- 
ed after  the  manner  incidcated  by  the  best  authorities,  must  be 
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conceded  by  every  one  at  all  conTeraunt  with  the  practice  in* 
this  department  of  surgery* 

A  gentleman  was  accidentally  woanded  with  a  musknt  wad 
in  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  about  three  inches  below  the 
elbow,  and  notwithstanding  the  treatment  adopted  was,  as  I 
have  reasons  to  believe,  in  accordance  with  the  best  authori* 
ties  of  the  age,  yet  great  swelling  and  active  iniannnation  en- 
sued, which  terminated  in  sloaghing,  deep  seated  abscesses,  and 
lastly  anchjiosis  of  tiie  elbow  joint*  I  saw  the  patient  twenty 
days  after  the  injury  was  sustained,  and  when  the  fore-arm  ap- 
peared distended  thix>ughout  with  purulent  matter. 

No  doubt  tan  be  entertained,  but  that  this  gentleman  might 
have  been  cured  in  a  week  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  bandage; 
whereas  he  was  confined  several  months  and  lost  the  use  of  the 
elbow  joints 

A  gentleman  in  this  country  was  shot  in  his  hip  wifli  an  ounce 
ball,  that  passed  througti  the  glutei  muscles,  and  penetrated  the 
ilium  just dbove  the  sacro-sciatic  notch* 

Having  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  there  are  reasons 
to  believe' that  it  wounded  the  rectum  and  sacral  nerves,  as  he 
discharged  blood  and  complained  of  gfeat  pain  and  irritation  in 
the  part.  The  physicians  in  attendance  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  ball  couldt  be  felt  buried  m  the  substance  of 
the  bone;  and  some  months  after,  when  the  patient  was  thought 
to  be  deranged  because  of  the  irritation  kept  up  by  the  foreign 
body,  an  operation  was  commenced  with  a  view  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  ball,  which  however  was  not  completed  for  fear  of 
haemorrhage.  Several  months  now  elapsned  without  any  thing 
being  done,  the  patient  being  under  the  tufluence  of  lunacy^ 
with  great  intellectual  excitement*  Finally  he  was  brought  to 
Lexington  with  a  view  to  the  extraction  of  the  ball.  A  fistu- 
lous opening,  above  and  a  little  behind  the  trochanter  major, 
led  to  a  protracted  deep-seated  disease.  Through  the  urgent 
solicitations  of  others,  and  not  from  a  conviction  of  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  operation  myself,  I  consented  to  make  an  eflbrt  at  the 
extraction  of  the  ball.  After  tile  necessary  preparation,  an  in- 
cision was  mad«  corresponding  with  tiie  gluteus  extemus,  of 
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four  inches  in  length*    The  gluteus  medias  was  divided  ibr 
abottt  two  inches,  running  in  a  direction  upwards  from  the  sci- 
atic notch,  by  which  was  exposed  several  branches  of  the  lu- 
teal artery.    About  one  inch  above  the  sciatic  notch,  the  probe 
passed  a  hole  made  by  the  bkll,  and  when  it  had  reached  well 
into  the  cavity  of  th^  pelvis,  it  occasioned  suffering  apparently 
of  the  niost  agonizing  character.    Being  now  satisfied  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  the  wound  was  cleansed  and 
by  stitches  and  adhenve  plaister,  the  lips  #ere  retained'tn  con- 
tact; so  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  it  had  onited 
completely.    The  most  interesting  portion  of  this  patient's  hi^ 
torj,  is  the  recovery  of.  his  reason  with  the  healing  of  ha 
wound.    What  agency  the  operation  had  in  the  restoratioD  of 
his  reason  is  quite  unknown. 

In  1823,  Mr.  T.  was  wounded  with  a  musket,  the  bail  of 
which  entered  a  little  above  and  anterior  to  the  trochaDter  ma- 
jor, and  rested  on  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  ilium.  So  soon  as  the  wound  passed  throu^  the  (wdinrj 
process  of  inflammation  and  .sloughing,  the  ball  dropped  Aom 
its  situation,  and  came  away  at  the  external  wound.  Instead 
of  closing,  the  wound  continued  open  for  several  years,  dis> 
charging  from  time  to  time,3mall  portions  of  bone.  Finally  it 
healed  with  some  shortening  of  the  limb*  With  perfect  quiet, 
aided  by  the  prompt  use  of  all  the  means,  constitutional  as 
well  as  local,  that  are  calculated  to  check  the  progress  of  in- 
flammation, this  patient  should  have  been  restored  to  good 
health  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  E.  of  Arkansas  was  wmmded  severely,  two  balls  having 
entered  anteriorly  and  ranged  deeply  through  the  gluteal  mu»* 
cles  posteriorly.  One  ball  was  extracted,  the  other  continues 
in  the  part  After  the  most  tedious  and  severe  sufiering  far 
two  years,  he  came  to  t<exington  with  a  view  to  submit  to  an 
operation.  The  fistulous  opening  had  occasionally  healed,  but 
always  with  a  great  increase  of  sufiering  and  an  extensive  sup- 
puration among  the  muscles.  This  taught  him  the  piopriefy 
of  keeping  up  a  constant  drain  from  the  surface  by  means  of 
particular  dressings.    In  this  way  bis  sufferings  were  mitigateds 
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hni  to  no  considerable  extent  No  evidences  had  been- given  at 
any  time  of  an  affection  of  the  bones  in  that  vicinity.  faia»- 
much  as  the  tofierings  of  the  patient  did  not  involve  any  of  ^mt 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  as  strong  apprehensions  were  enters 
tained  that  the  condition  of  the  general  system,  which  was  exr 
tremely  disordered,  constituted  the  source  of  all  his  sufiferings 
in  the  region  of  the  wound,  he  was  encouraged  to  let  the  ulcers 
heal,  while  general  remedies  were  directed  to  his  constitution* 

After  treating  the  case  for  two  or  three  weeks  it  was  satis* 
lactorily  ascertained  that  the  constitutional  affection,  which  con- 
sisted in  a  highly  deranged  condition  of  the  Uver,  spleen,  and 
digestive  organs  generally,  constituted  the  great  source  of  his 
suffering*    With  this  discovery  before  us,  the  patient  was  in- 
duced to  spend  some  time  in  this  country,  aqd  to  use  irom  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  called  for  them,  those  medicines  which  ex- 
ert a  corrective  tendency  on  the  chylopoietic  organs*    The  con- 
sequence of  this  treatment,  with  a  temporary  change  of  cli- 
mate, was  entire  relief  to  his  hip,  and  a  perfect  restoration  of 
his  general- health* 

These  cases  are  given  by  way  of  contrasting  the  effects  of 
the  ordinary  treatment  with  those  of  the  bandage*    There  can 
be  very  little  question,  from  the  result  in  the  preceding  cases, 
but  that  those  cases  were  susceptiUe  of  cure  in  a  few  days  by 
the  bandaffe;  whereas  in  each,  morbid  excitement  and  suppu- 
ration were  protracted  in  the  site  of  the  wound- for  s^ivral 
years*    One  of  them  remained  evidently  local  throughout  its 
entire  history;  the  others  were  constitutional  in  the  origin  of 
most  of  their  symptoms,  after  the  lirst  efiects  of  the  wound  sub- 
sided*   The  progressive  history  of  each  was  marked  with  a  pe- 
culiar class  of  symptoms,  notwithstanding  two  of  the  cases  were 
prolonged  by  constitutional  derangement*    That  all-pervading 
law  which  causes  particular  parts  and  organs  to  suffer  for  the 
general  system,  is  not  more  manifest  in  any  species  of  local 
violence,  than  in  those  under  consideration;  and  if  the  bandage 
fkossesses  the  power  of  preventing  the  acute  and  violent  symp- 
toms consequent  to  gun-shot,  as  well  as  other  wounds  (as  it  cer- 
lainly  does  in  our  bandsy)  it  will  be  proven  to  possess  most  comb 
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manding  iofluencein  curtailiDg  the  force  and  reducing  die 
number  of  human  maladies. 

The  rery  cororocm  practice  of  amputating  limbe,  because  of 
compound  fracture  by  gun-shot  wounds,  will  be  suspended  wbea 
the  bandage  is  properly  appreciated.  In  several  cases  widUo 
my  own  practice,  I  have  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  a 
simple  fracture, and  have  thus  managed  them  with  the  same  fa- 
cility as  in  other  instances  where  similar  violence  has  been  dooe 
in  a  different  way. 

Independent  of  the  influence  of  the  bandage  in  reducine:  a 
gun-shot  wound  to  a  state  of  simplicity  equal  to  that  of  otl/er 
woundis,  so  for  as  regards  the  suppression  of  inflammation  and 
sloughing,  it  possesses  the  admirable  quality  of  preserving  the 
parts  free  from  liability  to  those  deep  seated  abscesses  which 
are  so  frequently  the  consequences  of  inflammatioa  ibliowuig 
this  description  of  injury* 

Nor  is  the  safety  of  the  patient  against  secondary  hemor- 
rhage, by  reason  of  the  influence  of  the  bajidage,  a  considera- 
tion unworthy  the  attention  of  the  profession.     Every  one  is 
apprized  of  the  solicitude  experienced  by  the  sui^geon,  patient 
and  attendants,  in  those  cases  wherein  a  ball  has  passed  through 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  of  the  large  blood  vessels,  until 
the  process  (^sloughing  is  completed,  the  granulations  healthy, 
the  wound  contracting,  and  thereby  the  blood  vessels  rendered 
safe«     On  the  contrary,  however  near  a  ball  may  have  passed 
to  a  large  blood  vessel;  however  free  it  may  have  cut  its  ceUu- 
lar  connection  with  adjoining  parts;  notwithstanding  it  may 
have  destroyed  the  superficial  coats  of  the  vessel;  yet  under 
the  controlling  influence  of  a  well  adjusted  bandage,  no  fears 
need  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  patient.    In 
confirmation  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  recur  to  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  vascular  system  made  by  Jones  and  his  suc- 
cessors, by  which  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  removal  of  the 
exterior  coats  of  a  vessel  does  not  destroy  its  circulatory  power. 

The  superior  efficacy  of  the  bandage  over  all  other  topical 
applications  in  the  cases  before  us,  rests  on  some  established 
principles  invdved  in  inflammation,  principles  that  iue  oniveisal- 
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ly  received  as  true  by  tiie  intelligent  part  of  the  profession.  It 
is  admitted  that  in  every  gun-shot  wound,  there  are  fibres  in  the 
tract  of  the  ball,  which  are  Idlled  at  the  instant  the  injury  is 
received ;  but  in  this  admission,  it  is  by  no  means  yielded  diat  the 
processes  of  inflammation,  slouching,  suppuration  and  granula- 
tion are  necessarily  involved  in  the  cure*  No  wound,  what- 
ever the  instniment,  can  be  inflicted  on  the  system,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  destruction  of  fibres*,  and  every  professional  man 
lias  cases  of  wounds  and  even  those  of  magnitude,  in  which  a 
union  by  the  first  intention  has  been  effected.  The  real  difle- 
rence  then  between  a  clean  cut,  a  contused  or  lacerated,  and  a 
gun-«hot  wound,  consists  in  the  number  of  fibres  destroyed  ;'and 
consequently  there  should  be  no  difierence  in  the  practice  except 
in  the  energy  and  the  promptitude  with  which  the  application 
is  made. 

A  bandage  passed  firmly  around  the  entire  limb,  so  as  to  place 
all  points  of  the  wounded  surface  under  a  degree  of  pressure 
Boflicient  to  prevent  tumefaction,  or  an  accumulation  of  blood, 
canmot  fail  in  every  possible  variety  of  case,  to  preserve  the 
patient  free  from  inflammation.  Under  these  circumstances, 
those  fibres  that  are  killed  are  immediately  removed;  while 
another  action,  which  consists  in  the  direct  restoration  of  the 
parts,  is  simultaneously  set  up.  The  animal  ligature  of  Pro- 
fessor Physick  is  esteemed  valuable  because  of  its  susceptibility 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  absorbents.  The  tedious  process  of 
throwing  off  the  ligature  by  suppuration,  when  it  becomes  ne-  • 
cessary  to  tie  a  vessel,  is  thereby  superseded.  With  what  addi- 
tional facility  the  lacerated  surfstce  of  a  wound  is  susceptible 
of  removal  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  when  placed  under  fiivour- 
able  circumstances,  can  be  readily  imagined  by  those  conver- 
sant with  the  varied  and  extensive  influence  of  this  sub-system* 

The  capacity  of  the  absorbents  to  remove  those  fibres  within 
Ae  tract  of  a  ball  which  are  insusceptible  of  resuscitation, 
wiO  scarcely  be  questioned  by  the  physiologist  who  turns  his 
attention  to  the  powers  of  this  system  in  other  cases.  A  dead 
bone,  collec^ons  of  pus,  dropsical  secretions,  and  all  the  fluids  as 
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well  as  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  are  ever  liable  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  absorbents. 

Bat  if  these  facts  be  insufficient  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  practitioner,  then  let  him  select  a  favourable  case  of  gun- 
shot wound  in  one  of  the  extremities  and  rely  upon  the  efficacy 
of  a  well  adjusted  bandage,  whereby  the  entire  limb  is  placed 
under  the  influence  of  regular  and  equable  pressure.  The  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  faithfully  performed  will  be  decisive,  and 
he  will  then  learn  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  remedy 
in  armyr  naval  and  hospital,  as  well  as  private  practice. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  a 
g;un-shot  wound,  would  constitute  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
bandage.  Such  an  event  however  constitutes  an  additional  and 
very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  mechanical  pressure.  It  is  at 
all  times  desirable  to  remove  extraneous  substances  from  a  pene- 
trating wound,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  aggravate  veiy  higb- 
ly  the  disposition  to  extensive  swelling,  inflammation,  and  deep- 
seated  abscesses:  but  where  this  cannot  be  efiected,  the  ban- 
dage  will,  when  properly  applied,  preserve  the  parts  free  firnn 
tumefaction,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  from  pain  and  suppura- 
tion also* 

.  The. partial  suppuration  which  supervenes  in  these  cases, 
tends  to  approximate  the  foreign  body  to  the  surfece,  while  in 
every  possible  respect  the -condition  of  the  patient  under  the 
influence  of  the  bandage  is  DK>re  compatible  with  ease  and 
safety. 

The  integuments  and  superficial  parts  are  not  so  directly  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  absorbents  as  the  deep  seated  parts  o! 
the  body,  and  cannot  be  treated  with  the  bandage  as  success- 
fully after  injury  by  gun-shot  In  injuries  of  this  descriptioo 
the  constitutional  as  well  as  the  local  symptoms  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  run  high.  By  preventing  all  tumefaction  the  in- 
teguments which  are  destroyed  come  away  in  the  dressing, 
leaving  a  healthy  suppurating  surface  beneath.  Neverthelesi 
extraordinary  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
bandage  eyen  in  these  cases. 

Master  S.  had  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring  fijsger  shot  off  at  the 
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ae€ond  joint  and  remained  two  hours  widioutanj  dressing.  At 
ter  being  properly  cleansed  and  some  ragged- portions  of  the 
stumps  removed,  the  integuments  were  placed  as  much  as  prac- 
ticable over  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  retained  by  means  of 
small  bandages  adjusted  to  each.  The  pain,  which  had  been 
severe  for  an  hour,  subsided  so  soon  as  the  dressing  was  ap- 
plied, and  he  never  had  a  nwments  uneasiness  after.  On  the 
tenth  day  after  the  injury  the  dressirgs  were  removed,  when 
union  by  tho  first  intention  was  complete  where  the  integuments 
had  been  drawn  in  contact;  while  the  other  parts  were  devoid 
of  all  inflammation,  and  were  healing  by  granulation.  After 
the  application  of  the  first  dressing  this  youth  did- not  experi- 
ence a  moment's  uneasiness  in  his  hand  during'his  rectyvery. 

The  following  case  differs  from  most  others  because  of  the 
peculiar  liability  of  the  parts  involved,  to  high  degrees  of  in- 
flammation and  sloughing.  A  large  bullet  passed  between  the 
urethra  and  corpoi^  cavernosa,  opening  each  of  these  three 
bodies;  passed  through  the  scrotum  of  one  side,  laying  bare  the 
testis  slnd  spermatic  cord ;  cutaway  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  skin  from  the  front  of  the  thigh,  entered  the  wrist  just 
below  the  radius,  and  made  its  exit  a  little  below  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna  without  injuring  either  the  extensors  of  the 
band  or  the  bones  of  the  wrist  A  bougie  parted  into  the  ure- 
thra came  out  at  the  wound.  Dressings  were  inunediately  ap- 
plied, taking  care  to  use  pressure  wherever  it  could  be  ma^e 
to  the  different  wounds:  this  aided  by  warm  and  steam  bath* 
ing  prevented  much  inflammation  or  swelKne^. 

The  patient  however  suffered  intensely  during  the  first  day 
and  night,  but  never  after.  The  wounds  of  the  wrist,  cavern- 
ous bodies,  urethra  and  scrotum  healed  by  the  first  intention, 
except  a  slight  suppuration  from  the  latter.  No  urine  passed 
the  wound  after  the  first  dressing. 

When  the  patient  had  recovered,  a  slight  contraction  of  tiie 
urethra  at  the  seat  of  the  late  wound  want  manifest  and  caused 
some  inconvenience.  This  was  reHeved  by  the  bougie,  as  the 
patient  has  long  since  ceased  to  make  any  complaint. 

In  all  those  cases  of  violence  in  which  destruction  and  sepa* 
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ration  of  {be  dead  from  the  living  parts  must  ensoe,  fiie  Ion* 
dage  exerts  a  happj  influence  by  preventing  all  iDtamesceiice^ 
and  by  promoting  immediately,  through  the  agency  of  ulcera- 
tion,  a  disjunction  of  the  dead  and  living  parts*  Under  this  pai^ 
ticular  head,  evidence  conclusive  in  character  will  be  presented 
when  on  the  subject  of  compound  fractures* 

From  the  preceding  observations  on  gun-shot  woands  it  most 
be  evident,  that  the  principles  inculcated  are  designed  to  be  ap- 
plied especially  to  the  limbs,  and  such  other  parts  as  can  be  cmt- 
trolled  by  mechanical  pressure:  yet  they  are  not  without  their 
yalue  io  regard  to  the  chest  and  abdomen.    A  wound  penetra- 
ting either  of  these  great  cavities  is  more  successfully  treated 
with  the  banddge,  which,  in  preserving  the  wounded  mosr/esv 
fasciae  and  integuments  quiescent,  cannot  &il  to  exert  a  happj 
influence  on  the  organs  within.    The  resources  of  nature  in  se^ 
curing  the  healthy  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  lonp 
are  various*     Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  muscles  ct  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  including  the  entire  trunk,  are  tributary  ta 
the  process  of  respiration;  yet  nature  is  capable  of  svtttskimng 
herself  when  onelialf  of  this  influence  is  cut  ofil    In  acute  m^ 
flammatory  affections  of  the  pleura,  the  process  of  respiration 
is  performed  independently  of  the  intercostal  and  other  muscles 
that  act  especially  on  the  thorax ;  as  in  a  similar  condition  of  the 
peritoneum,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  held  tranqoil,  while 
those  of  the  chest  are  perceived  to  act  with  preternatural  C>ice» 
With  these  physiological  facts  before  us,  even  without  the  bene^ 
fit  of  experience,  it  would  seem  most  rational  that  in  all  wounds 
of  the  abdomen  or  chest,  bandages  should  be  applied  with  a 
view,  to  aid  nature  in  preserving  the  wounded  parts  perfecdy 
quiescent*    Besides  the  advantages  arising  out  of  a  more  cei^ 
tain  and  speedy  restoration  of  the  wounded  parietes,  a  pnqior* 
tionate  beneficial  influence,  by  no  means  equivocal,  is  extended 
to  the  wounded  organs  within.     Haemorrhage  is  sometimes 
checked,  while  the  contents  of  the  cavity  are  rendered  less  lia- 
ble to  tumefaction  and  consequently  to  mortification* 

In  recommending  the  bandage,  it  is  not  designed  to  arrest  the 
exit  of  blood  through  the  external  wound,  which  would  occ»^ 
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iion  an  accomolatidp  within;  on  the  contrarjr.it  is  advisable  to 
encourage  the  discharge  from  the  cavity,  of  the  whole  of  the 
blood  which  may  have  escaped  from  the  wounded  vessels*  Aa 
accumalation  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  will,  by  its  me> 
chanical  influence,  tend  to  arrtet  the.proi^reSs  of  haemorrhage^ 
and  thereby  place  the  patient  in  a  state  of  apparent  security* 
It  is  however  a  fatal  deception,  since  the  patient  is  generally 
destroyed  by  low  fever  some  days  after. 

Englirii,  French  and  American  authorities  differ  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fracture.    One  party  prefers  that  position  of  a  broken 
limb  which  secures  the  greatest  relaxation  of  all  the  muscles 
involved  in  its  various  movements;  another  esteems  the  great- 
est improvement  in  this  department  of  surgery,  to  consist  in 
the  apparatus  calculated  to  secure^ permanent  extension;  while 
the  third,  ever  ready  to  abandon  old  opinions  for  others  promis- 
ing more  practical  utility,  has  suggested  a  variety  of  plans,  with- 
out yet  having  settled  down  in  any  system  of  practice,  which 
secures  the  approbation  and  support  of  professioual  men*    The 
great  plactical  surgeon  and  pathologiiit  of  England,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethey,  inculcates  as  a  principle  of  practice  in  his  lectures,  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  extend  the  broken  limb  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  in  order  to  secure  it  against  any  morbid  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  and  correspondent  diorteoin^  of  tiie  Ixme;  while 
other  practitioners  find  it  difficult  to  preserve  the  natural  lengtfi 
of  the  limb  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  apparatus  combining 
the  powers  both  4»f  extenaon  and  counter>extension,  in  uninter- 
rupted operation.    In  England  it  is  especially  recommended 
HkBt  no  attempts  at  extension  and  no  application  of  the  ban- 
dage be  made,  until  by  cooling  embrocations  and  mild  poultices, 
together  with  such  constitutional  treatment  as  the  case  may  re* 
quire,  the  local  symptoms  of  pain,  inflammation,  &;c.  have  in  a 
great  measure  subsided.    Experience  most  ample  and  conclu- 
rive,  in  regard  to  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  bandage  over  all 
the  plans  of  treatment  that  have  been  suggested  for  every  spe- 
cies of  fracture,  does  not  permit  me  to  hesitate  on  the  propri- 
ety of  recommending  it,  without  regard  to  time  or  circumstan- 
ees;  inasmuch  as  it  secures  advantages  which  belong  to  no  other 
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plan  of  treatment  that  has  been  suggesletf.  Bj  a  recent  oo- 
iice  in  the  American  journals  of  medicine,  it  appears  that  the 
great  military  surgeon  of  France,  baron  Larrey,  has  introdor 
ced  the  use  o(  the  bandage  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  dre^ 
»ings  in  cases  of  ffacture*  '\ 

It  is  believed  that  the  addition  of  an  adhesive  unguent  to  the 
bandage,  as  recommended  by  the  b2fh>n,  will  be  found  not  only 
unnecessary  in  any  case,  but  positively  objectionable  in  some, 
and  always  tending  to  exclude  the  surface  from  thoae  daily  ob-  \ 
servations  that  the  surgeon  is  pleased  to  make,  where  either 
much  interest  or  great  doubt  is  entertained  about  the  tennioa* 
tion» 

If  the  roller  be  thoroughly  wet  in  a  vessel  of  spirits  before  ii 
is  applied  to  the  limb,  its  various  turns  will,  when  dry,  adhere 
closely  to  each  other,  and  thus  the  limb  will  be  included  in  an 
unyielding  sack,  securing  equable  and  regular  pressure  upon  all 
points  of  the  surface.     The  superior  advantages  of  wetting  the 
bandage  with  spirits,  in  place  of  spreading  adhesive  unguents 
upon  it,  consists  in  the  greater  cleanliness,  a  quality  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  patient  who  is  confined  for  several  weeks  to 
bed«    In  compound  fractures  it  has  a  decided  preference,  be^ 
cause  of  the  facility  given  to  the  escape  of  diose  fluids  which 
must  pass,  through  the  dressings  in  greater  or  less  quantity; 
otherwise  they  will  excite  ulcerative  action  in  the  integuments, 
and  adjacent  parts.      When  bandages  of  veVy  close  teitture  are 
applied  in   too  many  layers  over  a  compound  fracture,  it  fre* 
quently  happens  that  they  will,  by  confining  the  morbid  secre^ 
tions  upon  the  limb,  produce  similar  pain  to  that  which  occun 
in  the  early  stage  of  an  abscess.    If  then  such  occurrences  are 
observed  occasionally  under  the  use  of  a  clean  bandage,  how 
much  more  liable  will  the  patient  be  to  similar  results  where  the 
bandage  is  rendered  impervious  by  adhesive  unguents?  But  in 
place  of  discussing  the  propriety  of  adding  an  unguent  to  the 
bandage  as  practiced  by  baron  Larrey,  it  is  proper  in  the  first 
instance  to  show  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  bandage 
itself.    Truth  must  ultimately  prevail.     Every  student  who  has 
been  in  this  institution  within  the  last  ten  years  has  been  fumisth 
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ed  with  facts  and  evidence  in  faTor  of  the  efficacy  of  the  ban* 
dage*  Every  student  who  has  written  me  on  the  result  of  its 
application  in  practice,  has  furnished  testimony  to  its  superior 
efficacy,  even  when  applied  in  those  cases  wherein  the  most  dis- 
tin^ished  men  of  the  age  have  condemned  it  as  mischievous* 

The  partial  and  incomplete  mode  of  using  this,  like  many 
other  agents  in  the  profession,  is  calculated  to  do  mischief.  It 
does  not  follow  however  that  the  abuse  of  any  agent  can  be 
urged  as  an  argument  against  the  skilful  application  of  it.  Mr. 
Abemethey  was  accustomed  in  his  lectures  on  sui^ery  to  recite 
a  very  interesting  ease  of  fractured  patellar  which  came  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  ^herein  the  bandage  might  have 
rendered  the  most  essential  service*     • 

The  patient,  a  lady,  had  faUen  down  a  flight  of  stairs  and 
fractured  transversely  both  patellae.    Having  been  confined 
several  years  to  bed  as  a  consequence  of  the  injury,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter was  finally  consulted.  '  Upon  examination,  that  gentleman 
ascertained  that  the  superior  fragment  of  each  bone  was  drawn 
ap  as  hi||has  the  middle  of  the  limb,  while  the  lady  was  inca- 
pable of  exerting  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  limb  with  the  least 
perceptible  efifect.     Under  these  circumstances  she  was  seated 
upon  a  table,  while  her  lower  limbs  were  made  to  vibrate  like 
a  pendulum.    In  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  no  volition 
cpuld  be  exercised  by  the  patient  in  preserving  the movement 
of  her  limbs.    After  some  days  however,  the  experiment  being 
kept  up  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  and  repeated  three  times  * 
daily,  she  regained  so  much  command  over  the  extensor  muscles, 
as  to  enable  her  when  the  movement  of  the  limbs  was  commen- 
ced, to  keep  it  up  by  ane£R>rt  of  the  will.    She  then  speedily 
gained  sufficient  control  over  the  muscles  to  conunence  the  mo- 
tion herself,  and  before  the  expiration  of  a  month  she  was 
enabled  to  walk  through  the  house. 

In  a  case  of  fractured  patella,  we  are  instructed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  to  place  the  patient  in  bed  with  the  libih  extend-* 
ed,  and  to  make  uscf  of  evaporating  washes  and  mild  poulti- 
ces, as  local  means,  until  all  i  rritation^  swelling  and  inilamma- 
tioubave  subsided*    Then  we  aire  directed  to  pafs  a  band 
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above  the  superior,  and  one  below  the  ioferior  fragment  of  bone, 
with  a  view  to  their  approximatioD.  Particular  cautiors  are 
given  in  regard  to  the  mischief  likely  to  ensue  when  the  bandi 
are  applied  too  early,  since  they  are  calculated  to  re^xcite 
swelling  and  inflammation*  Sir  Astley  Cooper  further  observes 
that  in  these,  as  in  all  ot^er  cases  of  fracture  communica- 
ting  with  the  joints,  union  is  not  effected  by  bone ;  and  that  in 
place  of  it  ligament  becomes  the  medium  of  connexioiu  Hany 
experiments  performed  on  animals,  and  many  obserratioof 
made  on  the  human  subject,  have  satisfied  Sir  Astley,  that  ossi* 
fie  union  cannot  be  effected  within  die  capsules  of  any  of  the 
joints.  Although  this  authority  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  not* 
withstanding  the  science  of  surgery  is  so  much  indebted  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  yet  it  is  confidently  believed,  it  is  even  pcMitivdy 
asserted,  that  the  principle  is  untenable,  while  the  piactice 
growing  out  of  it  is  defective  and  unsafe. 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  R.  of  Charleston  S.  Carolina,  in  descendiog^ 
some  steps  fell  and  fractured  his  left  patella.     I  saw  him  in  half 
an  hour  after  when  there  was  no  tamefactioh,  while  the  space 
between  the  two  fragments  of  bone  was  equal  to  the  widtiiof 
my  hand.    The  limb  being  in  an  extended  position,  a  bandage 
was  firmly  applied  from  the  toes  to  the  knee  and  fixed  there  by 
a  pin.    Another  and  a  wider  bandage  was  fastened  around  the 
hips,  and  when  by  means  of  assistants  the  superior  fragment  of 
bone  was  drawn  down  and  placed  in  contact  with  the  inferior, 
the  upper  bandage  was  firmly  applied  to  the  thigh  from  the  groin 
to  the  knee.    Then  by  successive  turns  of  the  two  rollers,  a  per- 
'  feet  coaptation  of  the  two  fragments  was  effected  and  they  were 
thus  immoveably  fixed.    On  the  tenth  day  from  the  accident,  the 
bandages  having  become  loose  from  the  absorption  of  the  celli^ 
lar  substance,  and  failing  to  give  sufficient  protection  against  mus- 
cular contraction,  were  taken  off  and  immediately  re-applied.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  day,  after  three  dressings,  the  patient  was  perfect- 
ly well,  without  a  line  of  difference  between  the  patella  of  the 
right  and  left  side. 

Just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  week  he  left  town  wifli 
a  view  tolfo  to  the  state  of  Illinob*    In  crossing  the  first  bro(^ 
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distant  aboQt  four  miles  from  town,  he  dropped  his  glove.  Leav« 
ing  his  gig,  he  made  a  severe  leap  to  recover  bis  glove  an^ 
thereby  r^fractured  his  patella.    Several  hours  after  this  acci> 
dent  he  returned  to  town  with  a  remarkably  swollen  knee.    The 
bandage  was  applied  as  at  first.    It  was  necessary  however  to 
re-apply  it  dAily  for  about  five  days  before  the  tumefaction  was 
vedaced.    At  the  end  of  a  month  he  was  restored  a  second 
time  ;  but  there  was  now  a  difierence  between  the  two  knees,  by 
reason  of  the  amount  of  bony  deposit  which  rendered  that  re» 
cently  fractured  larger  than  the  other.    I  have  had  two  other 
cases  of  this  character  treated  with  like  success.    From  Dr. 
Preston  of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Davenport  of  this  state,  boA 
eleves  of  this  institution,  I  have  advices  of  the  successful  use  of 
the  bandage  in  procuring  ossific  union  in  fractures  of  the  patel- 
la. .   In  another  part  .of  this  paper  I  have  stated  a  case  of  frac- 
ture of  the  08  humeri,  about  two  inches  above  the  elbow,  at- 
tended by  a  longitudin^  fracture  which  separated  the  two  con* 
dyles^  in  which  an  ossific  union  of  the  condyles  was  effects  by 
means  of  the  bandage. 

Id  a  case  of  downward  luxation  of  the  elbow  joint,  attended 
by  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process,  similar  success  attended 
the  use  of  the  bandage;  and  I  have  strong  reasons  to  believe  in 
the  success  of  the  s^me  treatment  in  two  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  os  femeris,  but  of  this  I  have  no  positive  testi* 
mor)y.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ascertained  by  expenments  upon  ani- 
mals, that  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  patella  will  unite  by 
bone,  and  it  is  a  little  remarkable  it  should  not  have  occuc* 
red  to  that  gentleman,  that  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  same 
bone  would  as  certainly  unite  in  the  same  way,  provided  it  were 
placed  under  circumstances  equally  favorable  to  union.  When 
the  contractile  disposition  of  the  extensor  muscles  connected 
with  that  bone  is  suspended,  and  when  the  two  fragments  are 
retained  in  immediate  apposition  by  means  of  the  bandage^ 
there  can  be  no  reason,  why  a  transverse  will  not  unite  by  bone 
as  readily  as  a  longitudinal  fracture. 

The  reason  why  the  union  is  ligamentous  under  the  ordinary 

treatment  is  obvious.    The  swelling  and  inflanunation  that  sH- 
roB.  K  NO.  IV.  67  ' 
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,  pervene  in  those  caseSf  is  attended  by  copious  secretum  which 
is  interposed  between  the  fragments  of  bone,  thus  presenting  a 
mechanical  obstacle  .to  their  coaptation)  at  the  moment  wliefl 
mechanical  power  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  their-appfoxi* 
mation.    It  would  seem  to  he  matter  of  astonishment  that  the 
intervening  ligament  is  so  short,  when  it  is  understood  how  bx 
the  divided'  portions  of  bone  are  drawn  asunder,  and   how  a>> 
pious  die  secretion  filling  up  the  interspace*    It  is  evident  iherr 
can  be  no  displacement  of  bone,  neither  tumefaction  nor  inflam* 
mation,  except  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  reu- 
nion, where  the  bandage  is  properly  applied.     Under  its  use  the 
patient  may  rationally  anticipate  a  confinement  void  of  pain, 
and  a  recovery  more  rapid  than  when  managed  in  the  ordinaiy 
way.     All  the  pain,  swellings  inflammation  and  retraction  of 
muscles,  which  follow  fractures  under  the  usual  maoagementy 
are  prevented  by  the  judicious  application  of  the  bandage.     The 
idea  entertained  by  some  who  know  nothing  of  it  by  experi- 
ence, that  it  is  calculated  to  produce  niortification,  is  feunded 
upon  a  superficial  and  false  view  of  the  subject.     Dnily  obser- 
vation going  on  proves  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  excite,  but 
exerts  a  very  powerful  one  to  prevent  mortification.    Those 
who  recollect  Mr.  John  Bell's  remarks  on  the  strength  of  arteri- 
al circulation,  would  never  imagine  that  a  bandage  drawn  equa- 
bly zmd  including  the  entire  limb  could  predispose  to  mortifica- 
tion.    I  have  frequently  applied  the  bandage  with  so  fDach 
force  to  a  limb  as  to  cause  it  to  move  perceptibly  with  each 
pulsation,  arid  give  the  sensation  of  the  arterytwhen  the  band 
was  placed  on  the  bandages  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  tiugli, 
as  distinctly  as  the  pulse  can  be  felt  upon  the  wrist. 

In  compound  fractures  there  is  nothing  equivocal  in.theiniih 
cnce  of  the  bandage ;  since  it  possesses  more  power  in  lestrais* 
ing  morbid  action,  than  all  other  means,  constitutional  as  weliai 
local,  combined.  When  the  violence  is  so  great  as  tobeiBcof»> 
patible  with  the  preservation  of  the  parts,  a  separation  of  the 
dead  from  the  livi^^  takes  place  without  tume&ction,  and  ia  a 
much  shorUir  -price  oi*  time  timn  under  ordinary  treatment 

Mr.  B.  wai»  thrown  from  his  horse  and  fractured  his  leg  a  Jit* 
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tie  belo(«r  its  middle.  The*  superior  fragments  lacerated  the 
soft  parts,  and  the  end  of  the  tibia  buried  itself  in  the  ground. 
A  temporary  dressing  was  applied  at  the  time,  which  was  re- 
moved on  the  following  day  and  the  bandage  carefully  put  on«^ 
In  consequence  of  the  swelling,  it  became  necessary  to  re-apply 
the  bandage  daily  for  four  days  in  succession. 

When  by  means  of  the  bandage  the  tumefaction  was  subdu- 
ed; an  aneurismal  tumor  based  on  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  of 
the  siae  of  Hhe  end  of  a  man's  thuqib,  presented  itself  in  the 
wound.  Immediately  over  this  tumor  compresses  sufficient  to 
secure  effectual  pressure*  were  applied,  and  then  the  roller  was 
securely  put  on  from  the  toes  to  tlic  knee*  In  eight  days  from 
this  tinae  the  tumor  was  cured,  and  by  the  twenty-fifth  fVom  the 
day  of  the  injury,  the  patient  was  on  his  crutches,  the  bones 
and. soft  parts  all  having  perfectly  healed. 

In  my  remarks  on  guji-!<hot  wounds  I  have  given  several  c^ses 
of  compound  fracture^  wherein  the  cure  was  effected  with  equal 
lacihty  by  m^ans  of  the  bandage.     Were  it  necessary  to  swell 
fhii  paper  1  could  report  more  than  a  dozen  cases  of  compound 
fracture  cured  by  the  bandage  with  the  same  facility  as  though 
they  had  been  of  the  simple  species.    It  is  rather  a  singular 
fact  that  I  have  never  been  unsuccessful  in  restoring  my  patient's 
limb,  who  had  been  the  subject  of  compound  fracture,  whether 
from  gun-shot  or  otherwise;  while  in  four  instances  in  eighteen 
years  practice,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  amputate  in  simple 
fracture  by  reason  of  the  injury  done  the  nerves  and  blood-ves- 
sels. 

In  simple  fracture  the  bandage  is  Invariably  siiccessful  provi- 
ded the  parts  on  which  depends  the  vitality  of  the  limb  are  not 
destroyed.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen  a  man  while  run- 
sing  his  horse  in-  one  of  the,  lanes  adjoining  this  town,  was 
thrown  apon  a  stump  and  fractured  one  thigh  in  two  places;  the 
one  a  little  below*  the  trochanter  major,  the  other  about  three 
inches  above  the  condyles.  When  I  reached  him  the  limb  was 
resting  in  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  fragments  of  the  bone  point- 
ing to  the  superficies.  By  extension  and  counter-extension  for 
some  nninates  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  yielded  and  the  limb  be- 
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came  straight     A  bandage  was  then  applied  with  Snamiesi  and 
uniformity  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  and  when  upon  examina- 
tion the  fragments  of  bone  appeared  to  be  perfectly  in  place,  ei- 
tension  and  counter-extension  being  continued,  the  bandage  was 
carried  over  the  fractures  and  by  several  turns  fixed   aecoreiy 
around  the  hips.     After  this,  two  splinters  Hrawn  oflf  from  the 
rails  of  an  adjoining  fence,  were  bound  upon  the  Iknb.     The 
patient  was  now  put  into  a  dirt-cart  and  taken  ten  miles  into  the 
country,  where  he  was  ordered  to  remain  quiet  until  tbe  banda- 
ges should  become  loose* 

On  the  ninth  day  I  was  sent  for,  and  from  the  extent  of  cel- 
lular absorption,  it  beCafne  necessary  to  remove  the  loose  drn* 
iings  and  re-apply  them*  On  tbe  eighteenth  day  I  re-appKed 
them  a  second  time*  The  patient  doing  well,  I  left  faim  m  the 
hands  of  a  member  of  the  fatuily,  who  pat  him  on  his  crutches 
in  a  week  after* 

A  blatk  woman  fractured  the  central  portion  of  the  os  fenodi 
by  a  fall  in  our  streets*  She  was  immediately  dressed  with  a  nrf- 
ler  extendmg  from  the  tods  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  ^and 
secured  by  seveml  turns  around  the  hips*  On  the  tenth  ikiy 
after  it  was  dressed  a  second  time,  and  again  on  the  twentietti 
tbe  bandage  was  put  on  for  the  last  timie*  Before  the  thirtieth 
day  she  w&s  on  crutches  in  the  streets* 

A  boy  while  running  a  horse  through  the  woods  was  flMown 
against  a  tree  and  fractured  his  leg  near  the  middle*  Being 
eight  miles  in  the  country,  some  tumefaction  of  the  limb  occur* 
red  before  I  reached  him*  After  the  limb  was  bathed  for  some 
time  in  warm  spirits,  it  was  extended  and  dressed  in  my  usiial 
mode  with  the  bandage* 

On  the  third  day  the  bandage  being  loose  from  the  aubddeoce 
of  the  swelling,  one  of  my  pupils  visited  the  patient  and  re*«4>* 
plied  it  more  firmly ;  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  home  before 
a  messenger  came  in  haste,,  to  inform  me  thatdie  patient  was  in 
agony  and  craved  relief  immediately ;  otherwise  mortificatioD 
was  apprehended*  Without  loss  of  time  I  went  out  and  found 
him  sufiering*  from  some  irregular  tilms  of  the  bandage  about 
(he  instep,  wluch  subsided  instantly  upon  taking  it  ofi^  and  re* 
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applying  it  with  erenneu  and  unifonnity*  After  two  more  dres- 
•logs  tbe  hoy  was  dismissed  well.  When  the  bmdsLge.  presses 
irref^ularlv  upon  the  ibot^ it  excites  similar  torment  with  the  ill- 
•h«ped  small  shoe*  . 

A  black  man  was  throifn  from  an  ox-cart  and'liad  his  thigh' 
broken  a  little  above  the  middle.  Bj  the  twen^-fifth  day,  with 
three  renewals  of  the  bandage,  be  was  well.  For  four,  yean 
after  be  remained  strong.and  healthy*  At  last  his  general  health 
began  to  sufler,  his  skin  assuming  an  asbyxomplexion,  with  pain 
in  the  seat  of  the  fracture.  He  had  been  out  of  health  with 
constant  pain  in  the  ttu^  for  three  or  four  months,  when  in 
walking  on  an  evensor&ce  the  os  femoos  parted  exactly  where 
it  was  first  brdfien.  It  was  dress^  with  bandages  as  before,  and 
withaut  any  com|daint  on  the.p^rt'  of  the  patient,  the  foot  and 
all  the  muscles  on  the.  back  of  the  leg  mortified,  the  integuments 
and  muscles  in  front  remaining  healthy.  After  about  three 
nionttis  his  general  health  was  perfectly  restored  with  the  Joss 
of  the  limb.  Had  this  mortification  proceeded  from  tiie  im- 
prc^r  application  of  tbe  bandage^  it  would,  have  affected  tbe 
whole  limb  below  the  place  in  which  tbQ  stricture.was  made. 

It  IB  generally  recielvedas  a  principle  in  practice,  that  where 
swelling  and  inflammation  have  supenreoed  in  a  case  of  frac- 
ture before  the  surgeon  is  called  in,  the  limb  must  be  put  under 
tbe  use  of  cocding  washes  and  .poultices,  and  tbe  setting  of  tbe 
bone  must  -be  defen^d  until  the  inflammation  is  subdued. 
Hence  in  cases  of  oblique  and  comminuted  fracture  tibc  fi^g* 
meots  are  liable  to  great  displacements;  nor  is  .this  all,  every 
degree  of  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  by  aggravating 
the  Asplacement  of  bone  the  irritating  ends  of  which  become 
increasing  causes  of  muscular  contraction  pain  and  inflammia-' 
tion,  increases  the  danger  as  well  as  suffering  of  the  patient 
The  question  presenting  itself  to'the  mind  of  the  surgeon  in 
such  a  case,  coneems  the  violence  done  the  patient  by  forcibly 
extending  the  limb  and  setting  tbe  bone  on  the  one  hand,  and 
penmtting  the  Irregular  contractions  of  the  muscles  to  increase 
the  displacement  and  consequent  ^sufiering  on  the  pther. 
A  youth  received  a  severe  contusion  and  fracture  of  his  leg 
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by  the  machinery  of  a  hor6e^miU,'aBd  the  phy^ian  of  the 
neighbourhood  thought  it  a  case  in  which  too  mach  violence  w^ft 
done  to  set  the  bones  until  it  had.  passed  through  the  inflaB' 
matory  state.  The  limb  was  placed  on  pvllows^  and  the  asaal 
applications  were  ma4e  with  assiduity  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting inflamniation*  Qn  the  fourth  4.ay  from  the  injury,  there 
being  much  swelling,  inflammation  and  pain,  the  family  became 
alarmed  and  I  was  called  in..  The  leg  was  very,€lx>eked  as  it 
lay  on  the  pillows. 

By  a  gentle  and  continued  e.fifort  for  some  time,  the  leg  wai 
drawn  straight  and  then  a  bandage  was  immediately  *put  on,  as 
firmly  as  the  morbid  sepsibility  of  theparts  would  admit*  The 
youth  was  then  placed  in  a  carriage  and  brought  to  town  by  his 
pai'cntf:.*.  In  the  course  of  the  eyeningof  the  same  day,  from 
the  reduction  of  the  swelling  it  became  necesd&ry  tp  remove  the 
bandage  and  re-apply  it;  andit  was  dressed  daily  for  four  days 
in  succession.  By  this  time  the  tumefaction,  was  dispersed,  and 
in  two  weeks  more,  with  three  additional  dressings,  the  limb 
w^as  entirely  well.  '        .    , 

In  seTeral  other  case?  of  fracture  attended  by  great  iweUiot^ 
imd  inflammation,  I  have  been  equally  successful  ia  subduing  all 
the  acute  symptoms,  by  means  of  compression,  ^nd  have  thoa 
placed  the  patient  in  more  immediate  safety. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  correct  principle  in  practical  sorgeij, 
that  every  case  of  fracture  liowever  extenuve  the  violence  done, 
is  susceptible  of  successful  management  by  the  bandage,  pravi* 
ded  the  circulation  and  sensibility  of  the  limb  are  not'  destmy- 
ed.  .  The  following  ia  a  remarkable  case  wherein  the  VB^ry 
sustained  was  too  great  to  admit  of  restoration.  *     ' 

A  boy  while  attending  to  an  apple-mill,  was  iodaced  to  try 
bow  far  he  could  pass  his  hand  between  the  ndlers.  of  the  na* 
chine  without  injury.  By  pusbmg  the.  experiment  too  br,  the 
hand  was  drawn  in,  and  the  integuments,  tendons,  maacleai 
ligaments,  fascia,  nerves  and  blood*vessels  of  the  pahn  of  the 
hand  were  all  divided,  and  the, metacarpal  bones  of  the  fbte, 
middle  and  ring  fingers  were  broken  up  at  their  junction  with  the 
carpus.  .  • 
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The  bones  of  each  of  the  .fingers'  were  broken^  except  the 
kost,  tHiich  was  entirely  cut  aSL  In  this  tase,'  nothing  connect* 
ed  the  fingers  and  metacarpal  boned  to  the  hand  and  wrist^  but 
th^  integaments^  extensor  tendons^  and  the  few  btobd-Tessels^ 
and  nernss  distributed  on  the  back  of  tlie  hand*  •  The  great  con- 
fidence experience  hiad  tacrght  me  to  repose  in  the  efficacy  df 
the  bandage,  induced  me  to  make  ati  rfibrt  to  Bavethe  fingers* 
With  this  view  A*  bandage  was  put  upon  each  finger*  A  com-, 
monr  roHer  was  then  applied  over  the  fingers^  hand  and  wrist^ 
eare  hnviog  been  previously.taken  to  adjust  the  parts*  hivolved 
in*  the  wound*  Tfa^  dnHsings  were  removed  on  the  fourth  day, 
when  the  fiogers  and  the  metsicarpid  bones,  except  die  least, 
dropt  offy  leaving  the,  sur&ce  of  ail  die  carpal  bones  bare,  with 
tiie  exception  of  that  connected  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger;  while  the  soft  parts  were^flree  from. all  swelling, 
kfealthy  and  suppurating.  The  integuments  werefiow  drawn 
over  the  carpal  bones  and  retained- by  adhesive  plaister  and 
bcundage*  '  Not  more  than  three  dresmngs  #ete  necessary,  and 
at  4ihe  6nd  of  two  wedcs  the  ciciriTtx  was  completely  formed* 
Bt  laeans  of  the  thumb  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger^)  ttiat  hand  answers  well  In  using  the  axe^  the  hoe  and  the 
trai^n  whip«  With  ordinary- aurgicaf  treatment  this  patient 
'  must  have  lost  his  limb,  or  have  undergone  a  tedious  and  haz* 
ardous  coofeiemeift/  * 

That  fistulous  abscesses  are  W)kno1^n  in  those  cases  of  frac- 
tair©  wherein  the  bandage  is  properly-  used,  is  a  recommenda- 
tkm  of  no  inconsiderable  character*  \t  is  ^n  occurrence  known 
to  erery  ofteof  some  experience  In  the  profession,  that*  patients 
occfisrionaliy  die  from  screat  swelling,  inflammation  and  mortifi- 
catioii  consequent  to  a  broken.  bone«  The  fact  of  the.  occasion-^ 
al  occurrence  of  oxte^sire^  deep-seated  aijd  often  unmanoge: 
able  fistulous  abscesses,  ts  equally  familiar  to  practitioners,  nnd 
these  constitute  the  most  conclusive  argument  in  fovor  of  thr^ 
bandage^  since*  they  never  occur  under  its  inftuencc,  however. 
extensive*  the  injury  done  the  soft  parts,  and  notwithstanding  the 
aggravated  character  of  the  fracture. 
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A  gentleman  of  the  neighbouring  country  received  a  werere 
fracture  of  the  leg  a  few  inches  above  the  ankle*  After  fire  or 
six  months  unFuccessful  treatment,  the  patienfs  general  heakh 
having  sufiered  to  an  alatmiiig  clegree,  it  was  made  known  that 
amputation  or  death  was 'the  only  alternati^^  left;  while  doabti 
were  expressed  of  fhe  result  of  the  operation,  in  consequence 
of  very  extensive  fistulous  abscesses  in  the  leg  and  ti)igb«  LV 
.  der  these  embarrassing  circumstances  the  patieiit  was  transfer- 
red to  me.  * 

I  found  the  bones  of  the  leg  reunited  in  a  way  calculated 
to  render  but  little  service  in  ihe  event  of  recdvery;  while  the 
'  leg  and  thigh  were  extensively  -dissected  up  by  means  of  fistu- 
lous abscessies.  A  large  ulcer  was  seated  just  over  the  or^oal 
fracture.  The  application  of  the  bandage  fliree  timcss  cured 
this  patient';  ^.that  at  the  'end  of  tiie  sedrnd  week  he  left  me, 
taking  with* him  his  distorted  •  limb  a5  a.  living moDomeDt  of 
bad  surgery*  ^        .  *     - 

'  It  is  rather  a  lingular  &ct,  that  on  a  subsequent  occasoon  ai^ 
other  individual,  who  had  been  und^my  chaj^  for  an  iojurj 
done  thehead'of  the  fibula,  some  time  after  leaving  me  became 
the  patient  of  the  professimial  character  who  had  fiuled  m  the 
treatment  of  the  case  just  recited ;  and  when  this- very  simple 
case  eventuated  in  the  loss  of  the  limb,  the  patient  was  tau^il 
to  ascribe  that*  loss  to  his  treatment  w^ile  under  my  charge. 
The  history  of  the  case   is  as   follows.     In  attenqpting  to 
mount  his  horse  the  patient  was  thrown  with  the  inferior  an^ 
outer  part  t>f  one  knee  oh  a  piece  of  timber.     In  a   few  nvL- 
nutes  I 'Was  called,  and  upon  exatnination  the  head  of  the  fibula 
gave  to  my  hand  the 'sensation  of  an  egg-shell  crashing  between 
the  fingers.     No  other  part  of  the  Uinb  received  the  sUghtest 
injury.     The  patient  was  in  great  pain,  which  was  attributed  in 
part  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  peroneal  nerve.     The  ban- 
dage was  applied,  extending  from  the  toes  until  it  passed  the 
)cnee.    Notwithstanding  a  variety  of  imprudences  committed 
by  the  patient,  in  rolling  aboQt  the  bed,  in  -eating  and  drinking 
ficcretly  articles  of  the  most  injurious  kind,  whereby  two  severe 
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attacks  of  ferer  were  produced,  and  in  interrupting  tbedreflsingBf 
jet  about  the  Hrentj  second  daj  from  the  injury,  he  was  wcU-  -> 
enough  to  leate  me  and  go  to  the  country. 

He  was  not  long  in  the  country  before  I  was  informed  that  he 
was  again  HI,  and  that  his  leg  was  swelled  and  painful  near  the 
ankle.  The  indiridual  who  could  lend  the  weight  of  his  woitl 
to  propagate  error  and  do  injustice,  in  a  case  the  history  of 
which  afifords  suffident  evidence  in  fiivor  of  the  treatnj^nt  ii> 
■titu ted,  only  exposes  his  own  weakness  and  folly  to  thederisioa 
of  the  intelligent  in  the  profession* 

Had  the  bandage  been  judiciously  continued  after  leaving 
me,  the  patient  might  have  been  the  subject  of  fever  for  months 
in  succession  from  improper  indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking^ 
without  necessarily  losing  his  limb.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
folly  and  the  stupidity  of  the  charge  against  the  use  of  the  ban- 
dage in  that  case;  the  nnore  especiaffy  as  the  patient  was  well 
enough  after  two  attacks  of  fever,  induced  by  imprudence  and 
the  injury  done  tiis  knee  and  the  head  of  the  fibula,  to  leave 
town  in  twenty  two  days.  It  must  be  manifest  even  with  die 
tyro,  that  the  evil  effects  of  the  bandage  when  they  do  occur 
are  speedily  made  known.  Swelling,  inflammation,  deep  seated 
abs<:es8es,  suppuration,  and  sloughing  are  incompatible  with  its 
direct  action  upon  any  part,  its  tendency  is  immediately  .op- 
posed to  each  of  these  states  of  the  system.  The  law  wherebj 
constitutional  diseases  are  inclined  to  spend  their  force  oa 
parts  rendered  pretematurally  weak  and  excitable  by  violence 
or  otherwise,  seems  to  liave'Sescaped  attention,  it  is  from  that  « 
law  a  solution  of  the  case  in  question  is  to  be  drawn;  while  from 
ignorance  or  a  neglect  of  it,  the  patient  ultimately  lost  his  limb* 
By  means  of  the  bandage  I  have  been  enabled  to  save  more 
limbs,  the  removal  of  which,  had  been  determined  on  by  othe% 
physicians,  than  all  the  cases  of  amputation  tc^ther  would 
amount  to,  in  which  I  have  had  the  least  agency,  either  immedh 
ate  or  othen^ise,  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 
,  A  young  man  in  the  country  employed  in  machinery,  had  die 
metacarpal  joint  of  die  forefinger  opened,  the  soft  p^rts  exten- 
ttvcdy  lacerated,  the  first  bone  of  diat  finger  brokeoj  and  the 
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flegcor  teadons  drawn  fft>in  their  siittatioDand  standiim  ^ 
neat  ia  the  wound*  Hia*phj^cian  advised  imflKdiate  ampate* 
tion.  Being  unwilliog  to  lose  hisfiogefiihe  rod^  to  tovrn  to  tee 
we^  w^b  a  Fiew  if  possible  to  preserve  it  Wheo  the  we«aded 
parts  were  pix>perly  adjusted,  a  bandage  was  p«l  csi  the  fiager 
tod  thence  aroand  the  hand.  A  second  baadage  induded  the 
wh^le  hand,  wrist  and  lore  ^nsQ,  with  a  view  to  prevmt  attasa^ 
colar  moveiaent.  At  the  ead  of  tlyree  days  tile  ditesangs  vers 
lenewed.  About  the  fifteenth  day,^  and  the  fifth  A^essiaf  » tht 
wound  cicatrized  and  the  patieat  Peturned  home.  A  move  fie> 
quent  removal  of  the  dressings  was  necessary  ia  thia  case^  as 
mppuration  took  place  partially,  beoaase  the  bandage  ooaU 
BOt  be  made  to  act  oo  the  entire  sariace  of  the  wound. 

Splints,  fracture-boKet,  inclined  planes,  aod  powers  diMigafcd 
to  keep  up  extension  a^  coanter^^tension,  are  all  retoited  to 
iritiha  view  to  remedy  theievik  proceeding  from  nuaeulareoQ* 
tractioa.  Ba&s,  evap<Htitit)g  washes,  aad  mild  poakkes  ara 
api^ied  with  assidaity  it)  order  to  dieck  swelling  and  toflamoM^ 
tion*  In  t^  use  of  the  bandage  the  praetttioner  avails  hisaaelf 
9i  a  remedy,  which  is  cakalaljed  to  ^ireserve  the  muscles  m  a 
itate  of  tranquility,  while  it  is  iflB4K>8siUe  br  swelling  aod  is^ 
flammation  to  run  to  any  excess;  and  thuatfie  entire  catsdogue 
of  means  hitherto  in  use  in  cases  of  fracture,  is  rendered  aopciw 
fiaous.  The  whole  period  eif  tieakaent  fer  Aactare,  by  the 
common  means,  is  one  of  eiabarrassment  and  paitw  Under  Ai% 
use  of  the  bandage  the  patient  «Mdces  no  complaiat,  except  what 
ariaea  out  of  confinement.  * 

FVactares  of  the  ibre-arm  constitute  a  partial  exoeplioD  ta 
the  rule  laid  down  for  the  treatment  by  bandage,  since  here  it 
is  necessary  in  addition  to  the  bandage  to  use  meam  to  preveat 
^the  approximation  of  the  twK)  bones.  A  rolled  aewspi^r,  ar 
piece  of  <loth,  or  seau^yKndrical  splint  bid  on  the  frent  of  the 
foresirm,  and  pressed  between  the  bones  by  means  of  the  \ 
dage,  is  all  that  is  demanded ;  care  being  taken  to  apply  the  d 
sings,  while  the  hand  is  supine,  and  to  roll  the  bandage  fi 
within  outwards* 

In  the  leg  however,  nothing  but  the  «iin)le  roller  is 
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1a  ca$e  of  fractore;  since  no  sepurate  motiM  Is  enjoyed  by  ek 

Iher  booe,  aiid  4tie  fiinetloDS  of  tKe  soft  parts  cannot  be  injured    * 

bj  their  approximation.    Akiiough  f  can&ot  concur  with  baroik 

Liarrej  in  the  ose  of  adhenre  matter  on  the  bandage,  witii  a 

Tie w  to  cfire  hj  oae  individiiat  diessiiig,  yet  I  liar^  in  several  iiH 

ataneea  seen  the  fractured  Ihnb  get  Wf^l  under  one  dressin^^ 

while  in  erery  instance  the  period  of  confinement  is  ctirtailed^ 

the  auflerings  of  the  patient  lessened^  and  tl)e  attention  demand- 

^  of  the  surgeon  gi^^tly  diminished.      As  a  general  remarVi 

fofir  or  fire  dressin^ii  i^lU  suffice  for  almost  all  cases  of  fracture, 

while  it  often  happens  that  half  that  number  will  be  found  to  an^ 

•wen     When  much  swelRng  has  occtrtred  before  the  dressing! 

nre  applied,  or  when  the  patient  is  corpulent  and  of  soft  fibre^ 

the  speedy  reduction  in  -the  magnitude  of  the  limb,  from  the  io- 

'floenee  of  pressure  upon  the  absoif»ents,  makes  it  necessary  to 

dress  moie  fi^uently.    But  while  fractures  are  managed  Wlttt 

so  much  fecilf  ty  by  the  bandage,  it  is  necessary  to  be  particular 

in  its  application. 

Put  on  by  inekperionced  hands,  it  is  often  made  to  press  une- 
qually on  the  ankle,  wrist,  and  upon  the  prominent  points  of  smaH 
joints.    Varying  degrees  of  force  ih  its  application,  and  wrif^ 
.  Ues  from  irregular  turns,  sometimes  cause  so  much  pain  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  to  re-apply  it. 

There  is  DO  oflier  mode  of  managing  fractures  of  the  olecrlh 
MD  ttith  tderable  Success  than  by  the  bandage.  By  prevoiit«' 
ing  all  tumefectlon  and  inffammatibn,  the  first  as  well  as  the 
only  eflbft  of  nature  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  re-union  of  the 
hi^ken  bone;  but  When  by  neglect  or  otherwise,  the  parts  be» 
come  swelled  and  inflamed,  the  bandage  must  not  be  delayed* 
Its^  efficacious  influence  \»  now  still  more  io be  desired:  posses- ' 
sed  of  more  extraordinary  power  than  any  other  agent,  of  sub-  ^ 
duing  inflammation,  and  thereby  preserving  the  patient  from  its 
destructive  consequences,  it  should  be  resorted  to  by  the  sur- 
geon with  the  more  alacrity,  as  the  case  is  the  more  critical. 

I  cannot  speak  from  experience  of  the  influence  of  the  ban- 
dage in  securing  a  bony  re-union  where  the  condyles  of  the  os 
femoris  have  been  separated.    Cases  of  this  description  are  on 
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record  where  the  connexion  became  ligamentous,  and  thej  mrt 
^  adduced  in  confirmation  of  Sir  Astlej  Cooper^s  assertioD^  that 
all  fractures  occurring  within  the  capsules  must  be  restored  by 
ligamentous  union.    One  fact  furnished  by  Sir  Astley  of  bonj 
re-union  where  the  patella  was  fractured  longitudinallj^  in  an 
experiment  upon  an  animal  in  which  the  union  by  bone  was  conh 
pletCy  would  independently  of  other  information  teaching  this 
subject,  satisfy  me  of  the  practicability  of  effecting  a  bony  re- 
union between  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris.    The  pres^ice 
of  the  synovial  fluid  may  have  some  tendency  to  embarrass  na- 
ture in  effecting  ossific  union,  and  yet  a  very  clear  case  of  ossific 
union  of  the  neck  of  the  os  femoris  has  lately  been  published  in 
London*    The  opinion  that  the  articulating  extremities  of  bones 
have  not  a  sufficiency  of  circulation  to  eflfect  ossific  onion,  is 
unsound,  since  there  is  evidently  most  circulation  in  the  enlar* 
ged  extremities  of  all  the  articulating  bones»    The  statement 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  circulation  in  the  neck  of  the  os  fe> 
moris  is  not  less  objecticmabie.    Although,  as  contended  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  there  is  no  periosteum,  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  there  is  another  avenue  by  which  an  equal  supply 
of  blood  is  secured  to  this  part*.    The  whole  inner  sur&ce  of 
the  capsule  of  this  joint  is  connected  to  the  neck  of  the  bone  by 
extensive  processes  of  capsule,  which  go  to  be  attached  to  its  su* 
perficies^and  to  dip  deep  into  its  interior  texture.    These  must 
supply  the  superficies  of  the  bone  with  a  circulation  equal  to 
that  of  the  periosteunu  If  then  it  be  true  that  an  ossific  vnion  of 
.    Ae  neck  of  ttie  os  femoris  can  be  effected,  the  importance  of  the 
bandage  in  preserving  all  the  muscles  of  the  part  in  a  state  of 
jparfect  quiet  is  BM>st  manifest. 

«  (to  BX  G«9TUrUXD.). 


Art.  IV*-— i.^n  Esstnf  cm  WhUer  fyidemia.     Bj  Jonr  EsTUi 
Cooks,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Me 

dicine  in  Transylrania  University. 

• 

In  a  fonner  essay  I  haTe-endeaToured  to  point  oat  the  origin 
of  the  cause  which  produces  autumnal  dise^^fes,  its  efiects  on 
Ae  system,  and  the  best  mode  of  obviatinj;  them.  In  the  pre- 
sent it  ispix^KMed  to  investigate  tlie  causes  which  produce  wio^ 
ter  epidemics,  and  to  make  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
treatment. 

Id  a  neighbourhood  in  which  miasmata  abound,  the  whole 
popalation.is  more  or  less  eitposed  to  their  influence,  and  the 
efiects  appear  in  various  degrees.  Perhaps  none  escape  witb> 
out  having  their  blood  rendered  darker  in  colour,  or  without  be- 
coming more  or  less  sallow;  some  lose  their  appetite;  others  in 
addition  to  this  have  a  loathing  of  food,  and  a  disposition  to 
Tomit;  many  have  furred  tongue;  many,  green  or  dark  passa^ 
ges;  some  have  occasional  chilly  feelings  and  pains  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  All  these  occur  in  many  persons  who  are 
able  to  attend  to  their  busiD^ss  regularly,  and  escape  severe  ill- 


These  morbid  symptoms,  in  various  degrees,  continue  to  aP 
feet  the  whole  population  throughout  the  autumnal  season. 
Numbers  are  becoming  ill  every  day,  and  at  the  moment  of  the 
access  of  c(4d  weather,  many  are  still  on  the  verge  of  an  attack. 
When  winter  appears  the  productioa  of  miasmata  ceases,  and 
tiie  violent  winds  of  that  season  disperse  all  that  xemain  in  lew 
spots.  The  cause  ceasing  to  operate,  the  efiects  gradually  dis- 
appear, but  not  instantly;  for  we  meet  in  every  period  of  cold 
weather,  with  cases  in  which  green  or  black  discharges  from 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  other  efiects  of  miasmata,  appear.* 

^Since  tho  pnbKcation  of  the  essa j  on  aatnmnal  diieaiet,  f  haide  had  feveral 
confWtatioM  oo  the  nbject  with  gentleoien  who  find  a  difficohj  in  htUj  ad- 
^liftinf  the  dapcadsBos  of  thota  4i*wo»  on  aiaaaftta.    Their  doabts  araa 
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When  winter  sets  In  there  is  another  remote  cause  of  kwer  in 
operation,  and  in  neighbourhoods  in  which  miasmata  abound,  the 
population  is  at  the  same  time  under  the  influence  of  both  these 

from  obflenring  that  cases  of  autumnal  fever  appear  at  a  considerable  distanct 
from  sQurocB  of .  nuasmata. 

We  conceive  that  one  point  at  least  on  tbissnbject  is  stttied ;  tkat  every  msa^ 
experience  has  brooght  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  autumnal  ferer  is  certain  to 
*  prevail  in  the  heat  of  snmmer  along  the  borders  of  marshy  g^uncis,  not  oovei^ 
ed  with  water  so  as  to  prevent  the  full  action  O!^  the  titn.  Wbemnenuc^  a 
npotis  formed  bjr  the  regulation  of  streets  in  a«town,  by  the  building  of  a  wB- 
dttm,  or  ID  any  other  vnaj^  pvo^erf  (be  water  does  not  cover  (heanr&eelKiM 
the  full  action  of  the  sun,  there,  in  hot  weather^^autumaal  (ever  pieTaiW.  T 
ever  this  marshy  state  is  done  away  by  draining,  by  filling  with  eartb,  l>y 
-kkg  with  water,  or  by  exoesnva  drought  ia  the  heat  of  somaierf  the  Jlfi"cr « 
The  presence  of  both  heat  and  moisture  is  shown  to  be  necessary  by  the  faihiie 
of  the  fever  to  appear  in  cool  countries  until  hot  weather,  and  by  its  disappear- 
ance in  cold  weather;  as  Well  as  by  its  fiulure  to  appear  in  hot  cooatcisf  mlil 
the  rains  set  in,  and  its  disappearance  as  soon  as  the  country  becoftiea  dry  afier 
tile  rains  or  inaadatioM  cease. 

It  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  el^^ttoQ  to  tbisluM^vatrtithftbatcaaee  of  krsv 
occur  at  a  distance  from  marshes' or  the  borders  of  streams.    Whatever  these 
nuL^be  attribnted  to,  it  remains  absolutely  certain  that  wheoeFvev  heataatf 
'  '    moisture  eo-operate  on  Tegetable  matter,  there  feveis  ^rke. 

The  circumstances  accompanying  the  appearance  of  these  di9ea«es,  chow 
faither  in  the  most  itriking  nuuuier,lhat  th^  are  the  effect  of  a  en—  nndBoA. 
by  the  cGK>peration  of  heat  And  moisture  on  vegetable  matter,  and  oriveQ  lyj 
tke  wind  on  those  who  suffer.  The  single  instance  of  the  occurrence  Bt  €HJm^ 
pQ^*  shows  this  in  the  elearett  BMMiner :  bat  there  aie  thowaandeof  inslaacaa 
to  prove  it.  This  position  is  ju9t  as.  certain  as  that  first  stated.  The  occur- 
teace  of  eases  of  iever  in  Mich  sUaatioas  that  \i  is  asserted  thie  cause  eamet  W 
preientfifi  no  proof  that  the  latter  does  not  produce  those  cases  whkh  oeciR 
where  it  is  present. 

With  Trpri  In  thr  rimir  nf  thiinr  nmnrn  irhiirh  unrir  in  rhrrnfuif  ■tuatfoM,  it 
Is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  who  dwell  in  snch  places,  are  not  satneot  to  fe> 
▼ers  unless  there  are  sources  of  nuasmata  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tne  hifii  of 
tbe island  of  Madeira  are  not  su^feot  to  snch  fevers.  Th^jr^ie sonfecifriltNis 
that  no  maishf  surface  can  exist  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Canaries,  of 
Meatserat,  df Tieris,  and  nupb  tho  same  of  Bermuda  and  8t..Cllri8topbef% 
On  the  conitnuey,  thoavhiUT  lituatioiisin  wbieh  the  disease  appean,ai»  ■y'fnv 
ly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sources  of  miieismata.  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  an  essay  ia 
whi^  be  ewiearourt  te  eslablisli  this  Tcry  pekit,  that  suasosata  iwt  set  d» 
oause  qf  autumnal  fevers,  has  brought  forward  a  number  of  instances  in  whiok 
they  appear  on  elevated  situations :  but  there  is  not  one  statnd  in  which  a  ioarce 
ol  naasioata  does.npt  exist  In  the  aeighboafteod,  aid  ib  siteh  a  diieoUaathat 
the  pre\-alent  winds  (the  trftde-winds^  tarry  them  towards  the  hill.  In  one  in- 
stance of  two  biBs,  the  one  neatest  the  atarih  was  tfie  seat  of  ^8e«8e,aiMf  aM^ 
tker  (^vehuodbredyavds  fiirth»r  ol^ and  shattered  bf  Iheferiwr,  wnsetiwif 
ezempt.t 
«*  It  is  evi^at  therc*>retbaft  mianaatapfodoeetfte  fhrefsiitemafiheeattd  A# 

bacders  of  streams :  and  when  vesee  fevers  pcecisely  of  the  same  iiature,.oocaf^ 
Ting  at  the  same  time  at  some  distance  from  these  sources  of  miasmata,  it  iV 
■MM  f^>«iw#M»«nj  wrw»^  envy  mm  aw  <pfoiifiQcv  oy  cnwtf  psraemfmy  v^aew^BV 

^^^ispf  such  a  nature  thai  it  natst  be  carried  fi^rwara  by  Ute  TO4>ati4  eb- 
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MBM>te  ciiiises*  Even  ia  the  courte  et  the  autHmiial  seiMmi 
fever  la  o/toi  fcidqced  in  pereoot  ander  the  iDfluence  of  mta*- 
nuita,  by  ei|K>«ip6  to  eoU^  soinetiiiiefl  during  sleq^  m  cod  iMf  hlB^ 
or  by  negkcting  to  chang^^  wet  cloths*  It  is  evident  Ibereibrcv 
ihsut  «rhen  a  population  is  onder  the  lalaeBce  of  mtamnate,  the 
•oepcnrtioa  of  coid  will  produce  a  continaaiice  of  the  epideBtne 
IhitMigh  the  If  inter  laeolhB, 

.  Ckdd,  in  addition  to  its  iaflueoQe  on  the  action  of  the  hearty 
wherehy  it  ^produces  fever,*  haa  a  local  operation  apon  the  pait 
to  which  it  is  immediately  applied.  It  is  known  that  wjiea  eoM 
to  ai^lied  for  soane  time  to  any  external  part  of  the  body^  it 
prodhices  redness  and  swellings  which  often  a«to«»at  to  ae^re 
joflaimnntion*  In  like  manner  when  applied  to  the  fences  and 
to  Mm  lungBi  it  often  prodaces  inftwnanatwo  in  tteee  paitsb 
Peven  accbaipanied  by  theae  local  atfections^  are  diidnguished 
hy  appropriate  naoftea.  Fever  wilh  such  a  local  afiectiott  of 
the  lungs  or  jJeara  is  called  pneaaMnia  or  pleurisy. 

When  tber^bre  cold  produces  feyer  with  sudi  local  afiec* 
tioDS^  or  pleurisies,  in  petsons  who  are  under  the  influence  of  mi* 


Mfvatioii  aloDe  can  detenmns  ths distance  to  which  it  It  c^iahle  of  bsla^  cai^ 

ried  in  fprce  tufficient  to  produce  effect.   At  Iea§t  if  lies  on  the  objectors  to  shoir 

Ibat  this  coaee^  wfaioh  |»odiieei  the  fever  nearer  ili  toaroe,  doet  not  prodaoe  it 

when  it  appears  farther  off  in  the  directioa  in  which  wie  know  it  is  paaiinr. 

"'   It  is  frequently  objected  that  the  chemists  have  not  yet  been  able  to  diseorisr 

90^  diflereaoe  between  the  atnetpbere  of  marshy  grooad  and  that  of  mofeeie* 

yated  and  healthy  situations.    But  weknow  there  is  a  difference ;  we  experi- 

ffnce  ita  fatal  effects ;  it  has  even  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  for  mm* 

iJUedsof  |iear«*that  those  who  are  exposed  to  a  carrent  of  air  frommarshf 

ground  are  sure  to  suffer,  and  ineaiis  have  beeo  resorted  to  to  avoid  it  with  great 

advantsi^e.    ShaD  we  thea  deny  the  eWdeoMof  our  senses  because  ohemstry 

iinot  yet  perfect  1  shall  we  say  a  gaseous  fluid  does  not  exist  when  we  havs 

evidence  of  its  effects  before  our  eyes,  because  chenusts  have  not  yet  been  able 

todiacwcr  the  nature  of  thatflaia?  becaaie  they  haw  not  yet  beenahteto 

point  out  a  chemical  test  of  its'presenoe?  Were  not  those  who  saw  dogs  expire 

m  the  celebrated  Italian  gro^^  certain  of  the  presence  of  a  deleterious  agent 

in  iha  air  of  that  place  before  the  chamisto  had  aiseovered  a  test  of  the  presenca 

of  carbonic  acid  gas  1     Would  thjev  have  credited  any  one  who  should  nave  do* 

aiod  its«xisteiioe  because  they  bad  not  yet  been  able  to  point  Out  such  a  le^f 

How  were  they  ceKain  of  its  presence  f    They  knew  it  only  by  its  deleteriooa 

bffects.    So  we,  though  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  the  relations  of 

ll»  eaaaous  iknii  oallM  miasflMLta  to  other  cfaseous  fli^ai  an  which  alona  restv 

th|  knonled^e  of  a  chemical  test  of  its  presenooi  are  nevertheless  certain  of  its 

existence  bv  its  effects ;  vis.  by  observing  that  in  whatever  dfa^tion  It  is  carried 

hof  the  wind,  it  fifoduces  certain  eflecte  which  disappear  whoa  koeaMstaho. 

earned  there. 

•Tnm.  Jount.  Val.  1.  p.  79,  *eC 
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asmata,  bilious  symptoms^  the  effects  of  miasmata^  likewise  ap 
pesCr,  and  the  disease  is  called  bilious  pleurisy.  Bilious  pleoiisj 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  cases  of  fever  which  occar  in  winter^ 
is  the  effect  of  the  combined  operation  of  miasmata  and  cold. 

The  eflect  of  the  cold  of  winter  therefore,  upon  a  popalatioo 
under  the  influence  of  miasmata,  is  to  produce  a  continnatioB 
of  cases  of  the  autumnal  epidemic  through  the  winter  months, 
together  with  cases  of  bilious  pleurisy  in  those  who  are  so  ei- 
posed  to  cold  as  to  have  a  local  inflammation  produced  in  the 
lungs*    . 

It  would  follow  from  this  exposition  of  the  manner  in  wbidb 
winter  epidemics  are  produced,  that  they  should  appear  in  placet 
in  which  miasmata  abound,  that  they  should  prevail  vaost  ia 
winters  following  autumnal  seasons  in  which  miasmata  aboand, 
and  that  the  bilious  symptoms  in  the  winter  epidemic  siioold 
correspond  in  violence  with  those  of  the  preceding  antumnai 
epidemic*  The  truth  of  these  inferences  and  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  dependance  of  these  winter  epidemics,  as  weD 
as  those  of  the  summf^r,  oil  miasmata,  is  fully  supported  by  the 
following  statements* 

♦'Bilious  intermitting  fevers  are  very  prevalent  during  the 
autumn  in  the  level  countries  near  the  sea  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina. They  also  prevail  near  the  rivers  for  some  distance 
above  the  low  lands."  ^  Those  intermitting  fevers  disappear  at 
the  cold  weather  sets  in,  but  they  are  frequently  succeeded  by 
fevers  of  a  different  type,  that  are  more  fatal.  Those  fevers  of 
the  colder' season  are  commonly  attended  by  symptoms  of  par- 
tial inflammation,  whence  they  are  denominated  pleurisies  of 
the  eye  or  of  the  head\  at  other  times  they  afiect  the  side*  In 
'  those  several  forms  they  are  equally  dangerous."  "  It  commonly 
attacks  people  who  have  been  afllicted  by  intermitting  feyen 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  appears  chiefly^  pcrhapt 
on/y,  in  those  places  where  people  are  subject  to  intermitting  fevers^ 
in  low  sunken  grounds,  and  along  the  bank^  of  rivers.  In  the 
beginning  6f  winter,  in  the  year  1792,  that  fever  was  very  fatal 
in  Martin  county,  near  the  river  Roanoke;  the  river  had  lately 
been  very  low,  and  much  of  the  muddy  bottom  and  other 
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grounds  asually  covered  by  water,  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  pain' was  then  in  the  head.     la  the  year  1 794,  ten  or  twelve 
men,  the  heads  of  fanuUes,  adjoining  one  another,  died  of  that 
complaint  in  December,  on  the  river  Neus.    They  had  lived 
near  the  beginning  of  the  high  grounds  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  river.     There  had  been  a  dry  season,  and  the  winds 
were   generally  from  the  south-west.     The  other  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  country,  except  on  that  narrow  strip  by  the  river, 
enjoyed  good  health.     In  the  year  1792,  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection, in  the  beginning  of  winter,  this  pleurisy  in  the  head, 
as  it  was  called,  was  endemic  near  Matautusket,  in  a  settlement 
where  the  land  fe  rich  bat  very  low,  and  much  of  it  covered 
with  water."* 

Greenville  is  a  small  town  on  the  south  side  of  Tar  river, 
built  on  a  pleasant  spot  of  considerable  elevation,  and  nearly 
insulated  by  the  river  and  two  branches  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  town.     The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is 
low,  broken  by  ponds,  and  subject  to  be  overflowed  during  a 
fresh,  which  occurs  five  or  six  times  a  year,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cover  the  low  land  half  a  mile  from  the  banks.    The  miry 
state  of  the  branches,  in  many  places,  renders  them  dangerous 
to  cattle.     South  of  the  town,  and  nearly  a  mile  distant,  is  a 
mill-pond,  the  dam  of  which  wks  broken  duriixg  the  suinmer,  by 
which  means  a  considerable  extent  of  its  bottom,  &c.  was  ex- 
.posed  to  a  hot  sun  for  nearly  two  months.     The  land  between 
the  town  and  this  pond,  is  mostly  under  cultivation.    July,  Au- 
gust, September  and  October  were  distinguished,  as  usual,  by 
the  prevalence  of  bilious   fevers:  however,  the  fevers  of  this 
year  were  more  particularly  marked. 

In  February,  March  and  April  a  fever  proved  very  mortal  in 
town  and  country.  Some  physicians  caUed  it  bilious  peripneu- 
mony.  The  attack  was  made  by  chill  or  ague :  before  this  was 
entirely  worn  off,  a  pain  of  the  head,  breast,  side,  or  back,  seized 
the  patient,  and  frequently  several  of  these  symptoms  at  once, 
increasing  in  violence  as  the  fever  came  on,  and  during  its  pro- 

^Medical  Repository,  Vol.  2,  p.  156,  by  H.  Williamson,  M.  D. 
VOL.  I*  NO,  IV.  69 
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gress.    The  p<iin  in  the  side  was  accompanied*  by  a  cough  and 
expectoration  of  bloody  matter.* 

lu  the  7th  volume  of  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  we  bare  an  ac- 
count by  Dr.  Davis«  of  Columbia,  in  South  CaroKna,  of  a  win- 
ter epidemic  yrhich  commenced  in  that  town  in  November,  1 815. 
immediately  after  the  common  bilious  fever.  It  prevailed  is 
other  parts  of  the  state  also,  and  ^the  most  swampy  situatioiK, 
margins  of  rivers,  and  places  most  subject  to  the  endenual  au- 
tumnal bilious  fevers,  suffered  most  seyerfely  from  the  epidemic." 

1.1  the  same  paper.  Dr.  Trent,  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr*  Davis,  gives  an  account  of  an  epidemic  in  tbc  win- 
ter of  1815in  thatcit}'.  "A  highly  bilious  character sometinies 
attended  it.  The  patient  not  only  throwing  off  a  great  deal  of 
vitiated  bile,  but  becoming  very  yellow.  The  liver  was  some- 
times the  part  on  which  the  disease  spent  its  force.  A  veij 
frequent  form  o/  the  disease  was  that  of  bilious  pleurisy.'' 

The  winter  of  1814  was  very  severe  in  Fauquier  and  tfae 
neighbouring  counties  of  Virginia.     The  snow  was  unusoally 
deep.     An  epidemic  prevailed  in  the  winter.     In  reply^  to  a  re- 
quest made  to  a  friend.  Dr.  Withers  of  Warrentoo,  forinfonna* 
tion  on  the  subject,  he  wrote,  ^  In  Fauquier  the   epidemic  was 
most  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the  marshy  about  Woodside^s;  the 
face  of  the  country  is  low  and  very  wet.    There  were  some 
cases  on  Tinpot  (nm).     They   generally  complained   of  pain 
about  the  thorax;  the  blood  when  drawn  was  sizy;  stools  dark 
green ;  expectoration  saffron  coloured.     There  were  cases  wiA- 
out  pain  in  the  thorax;  there  was  pain  occasionally  in  the  head 
and  limbs;  some  complained  of  the  toes  only.     There  were  not 
more  than  two  or  three  cases  in  my  practice,  above  the  road 
leading  to  Fayettesville."     The  country  above  that  road  is  high 
and  hilly.   The  very  same  parts  of  the  country  were  most  affect- 
ed in  the  autumnal  epidemic  of  1 831.      The  same  disease  was 
excessively  severe  along  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannoc  river^ 
a  country  peculiarly  liable  to  autumnal  diseases. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  the  winter  following  the  great  epidemic 

•Medical  Repository,  Vol.  5,  p.  137,  by  Dr.  G.  PiUaoiu 
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oT  179S,  it  was  observed  that  the  symptoms  of  yellow  fever 
appeared  in  combination  with  those  of  pneumonia. 

Dr  Rush,  speaking  of  the  cQseases  of  that  winter*  says,  ^  But 
the  diseases  of  the  winter  had  a  peculiarity  still  more  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  that  was,  many  of  them  had  several  of  the.symp* 
toms  of  the  yellow  fever,  particularly  a  puking  of  bile^-daiic 
coloured  stools,  and  a  yellow  eye*''  He  further  mentions  sev- 
eral cases  of  pneumonia,  in  which  appeared  symptoms  of  yellow 
fever;  as  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  red- 
ness of  the  eyes  in  the  degree  comnK>n  in  yellow  fever.. 

Dr.  GriSitts  attended  a  patient  in  pneumonia  who  had  univer' 
s^l  yellowness  of  the  skin. 

In  the  year  1794  there  were  many  cases  of  yellow  fever. 
**  The  cold  weather  in  October  checked  the  fever,  but  did  not 
banish  it  from  the  city.  It  appeared  in  November,  and  in  all 
the  succeeding  winter  and  spring  months.''  The  winter  was 
moderate.  There  was  an  uncoormu>n  mortalUy  io  the  montlis 
of  January,  February  and  Marxh,  1795. 

In  1795  there  were  some  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  the 
diflerent  forms  of  autumnal  fever  were  of  a  pretty  high  grade. 
^  The  winter  was  uncommor.ly  moderate.  There  fell  a  good 
deal  of  rain,  but  little  snow."  **  Catarrhs  were  frequent."  Se- 
veral cases  of  bilious  malignant  fever  appeared  in  March  and 
April. 

In  1796,  August.  September  and  October  were  uncommonlj^ 
healthy.  The  winter  was  in  general  healthy.  During  the 
spring,  though  cold  and  wet,  no  diseases  of  any  consequence  oc- 
curred.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1797  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  ^  was  succeeded  by  scarlatina^  catarrhs,  and  bilious 
pleurisies  in  the  months  of  November  and  December  of  the 

• 

*Vol.  3,  p.  244.  Vol.  4.  p.  3.  It  k  pro^^r  to  obM^rre,  that  in  the  edition  of 
181 8  of  Rush's  Works,  there  is  an  error  in  initertinjr  1 7P6  for  1 795,  in  the  passage, 
«  The  winter  of  1796  was  uncommonly  moderate,'^  V'ol.  3.  p.  343,  as  will  ajK 
pear  en  comparing  this  passage  with  one  in  the  next  pa8:e,  vii.  ^^  The  weather 
m  December  was  entremcly  cold,"  &c.  There  is  an<»ther  in  inserting  1797  for 
1796,  at  the  commencement  of  the  account  of  the  fever  of  1797,  Vol.4,  p.  S,. 
as  will  appear  on  comparing  that  pajs^age  with  the  coremonrement  of  the  ar^ 
^xmi  of  the  ferer  pf  1 798.     , 
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same  year."    The  diseases  of  February  and  March  were  ca- 
tarrhs and  bilious  pleurisies. 

In  1798  a  most  violent  yellow  fever  raged  in  Philadelphia. 
The  diseases  of  November  and  December  were  highly  inflam- 
matory.* A  catarrh  was  nearly  universal.  The  weather  in  De- 
cember was  extremely  cold.  About  the  middle  of  January  the 
weather  moderated,  but  **the  weather  was  very  cold«  and  bil- 
ious pleurisies  were  common  during  the  latter  part  of  Febnia- 
ry."  It  was  still  cold  in  the  first  half  of  April,  and  diseases, 
though  fewer  than  in  winter,  were  still  bilious  and  inflanunar 
tory. 

The  yellow  fever  again  prevailed  in  1799.  There  is  no  roea- 
tion  of  the  health  of  the  city  in  November  and  December;  but 
in  January  the  cold  was  not  so  great  as  common.  Catarrhs,  cy- 
nanche  trachealis,  and  bilious  pleurisies  were  prevalent  in  eve- 
ry part  of  the  city.  A  few  cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred  like- 
wise during  this  month.  March  was  unusually  healthy,  and 
the  weather  warm  in  April,  and  the  city  as  healthy  as  in  March. 

In  the  autumn  of  1800  in  Philadelphia  there  were  in  Sep- 
tember twenty-one  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  Spruce-street,  be- 
tween Front  and  Second  streets,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
putrid  exhalations ;  but  the  city  in  general  was  so  healthy,  while 
other  cities  suffered,  that  Rush  endeavours  to  account  for  it. 

The  months  of  November  and  December  were  uncommoolj 
healthy.  **  The  month  of  January  was  intensely  cold.  Ih  Feb- 
ruary it  became  more  moderate.  The  diseases  during  these 
two  months,  were  catarrhs  and  a  few  pleurisies.  In  March  and 
April  there  fell  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain."  A  few  mild  cases 
of  scarlatina  anginosa  appeared  in  these  months. 

In  autumn  1801  the  city  was  healthy.  No  winter  epidemic 
but  the  measles. 

I«j  1 802  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  yellow 
fever.  No  mention  of  the  diseases  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, but  the  weather  in  January  was  uniformly  cold,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary there  was  a  thaw;  and  the  diseases  of  both  these  months 
were  catarrhs  and  bilious  pleurisies.  The  latter  appeared  in  % 
tertian  type. 
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In  the  antumn  of  1803  the  city  was  sicklj.  In  January  fol- 
lowing the  weather  was^  clear  and  cold,  with  deep  snows  and 
rain,  and  was  healthy.  In  February  there  was  a  deep  snow, 
followed  by  several  very  cold  days;  there  was  also  a  fall  of  snow 
in  March,  followed  by  an  uncommon  degree  of  cold.  Catarrhs 
and  bilious  pleurisies  were  very  common  duritig  both  these 
months*  In  the  beginning  of  April  the  weather  was  cold  and 
rainy.  Bilious  pleurisies  were  still  thq  principal  diseases  which 
prevailed  in  the  city.  ^  *   • 

In  1 804  there  was  less  sickness  than  usual  in  the  forepart  of 
the  autumn,  but  in  October  intermittents  were  very  common  be- 
tween Eighth-street  and  the  Schuylkill.  THe  winter  was  un- 
comnnonly  cold  and  tempestuous;  and  daring  January,  Februa- 
ry an  d  March)  there  was  a  number  of  bilious  catarrhs  and  pleu- 
risies* 

Dr  Rush  has  given  no  account  of  the  winter  diseases  after 
this  year,  and  very  few  notices  of  the  autumnal.  He  says,  how- 
ever, that  "Dr.  Huxham  and  several  other  physicians  describe 
bilious  fevers  in  open  winters,  and  particularly  after  a  sudden 
thaw  has  succeeded  a  great  frost.'**  This  is  precisely  what  I 
have  uniformly  observed.  Bilious  pleurisies  are  most  frequent 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  there  are  cold  rains  and  the 
ground  is  wet  and  cold,  and  towards  the  end  of  winter,  when 
there  is  a  general  thaw,  very  often  brought  on  by  rains ;  while 
during  the  uniform  cold  weather  of  mid-winter,  when  the  earth 
is  dry,  and  it  snows  instead  of  raining,  it  is  much  more  healthy. 
They  occur  also  in  very  cold  weather. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  statements,  that  winter  epi- 
demics prevail  in  situations  in  which  miasmata  abound  in  the  au- 
tumnal season ;  tliat  they  occur  in  winters  following  those  sea- 
sons  particularly  favourable  to  the  production  of  miasmata,  and 
that  they  do  not  occur  in  winters  followii>g  healthy  autumns; 
ftalf  the  symptoms  manifestly  indicate,  that  they  are  the  joint  ef^ 
feet  of  niiasmata  and  of  cold ;  and  that  those  symptoms  of  the  win- 
ter epidemics  which  originate  in  miasmata,  correspond  in  grade 

^Rash'g  Works,  vol.  4,  p.  103,  from  Haxham  on  air  and  epidemic  di9.T.  1,  p.  19. 
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with  those  of  the  previous  autumnal  epid£iic.  It  appears  aiso 
that  many  of  the  cases  have  no  other  symptoms  than  those  com* 
mon  in  autumnal  epidemics,  the  operation  of  the  cold  being  soP 
ficient  to  produce  a  fever,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  aatamnal 
season,  but  not  to  produce  its  peculiar  local  efiecta  cm  the  lacgs. 

There  are,  therefore,  in  winter  epidemics  some  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  catarrh  or  pneumonia  are  the  mostprominent; 
and  some  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  seen,  the  case  being  with- 
out hesitation  called  a  bilious  fever  or  yellow  fever.  Wherefeit 
it  is  evident  that  winter  epidemics  are  the  effect  of  the  joint  ope- 
ration of  miasmata  and  cold* 

These  winter  epidemics  have  been  mentioned  by  several  au- 
thors, and  yet  have  been  very  little  adverted  to  by  physicians; 
They  are  nevertheless  rejjular  in  their  appearance,  insomuch 
thkt  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  with  as  much  certainty  a  winter 
as  a  summer  epidemic*  If,  for  instance,  we  have  much  rain  in 
summer,  and  the  weather  be  warm,  autumnal  fevers  are  sure  to 
appear  in  considerable  number.  So,  if  after  an  autumn  abomid- 
ing  in  miasmata  the  winter  be  very  cold,  as  in  1814,  or  wet,  a 
winter  epidemic  may  confidently  be  expected. 

Sydenham  ^ives  an  account  of  one  of  these  in  the  winter  of 
1675.     In  the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year,  numbers  were  de- 
stroyed by  an  epidemic,  fever  and  dysentery*  and  the  winter 
epidemic  commenced  with  the  first  cold  moist  weather.      "In 
1675  the  season  having  continued  occasionally^  warm«  like  sum- 
mer, till  towards  the  end  of  October^  and  being  suddenly  succeed- 
ed by  cold  and  moist  weather,  a  cough  became  more  frequent 
than  I  remember  to  have  fciown  it  at  anv  other  time :  for  it  scarce 
buffered  any  one  to  escapp,  of  whatever  age  or  Constitution  he 
were,  and  seized  whole  families  at  once.     Nor  was  v  remarka- 
ble only  for  the  numbers  it  attacked,  (for  every  winter  abundance 
of  persons  are  afflicted  with  a  cough,)  but  also  on  account  of 
the  danger  which  attended  it.     For  as  the  constitution,  both  now 
and  during  the  preceding  autumn,  eminently  tended  to  produce 
the  epidemic  fever  above  described,  and  as  there  was  now  no 

*SydefihamB's  Works,  Sec.  5.,  ch.  1^ 
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ether  epidemic  existing,  which  bj  its  opposition  might,  in  some 
measure,  lessen  its  violence,  the  coogh  made  way  for,  and  readi- 
ly changed  into  the  fever.  In  the  mean  wbile^  as  the  cough 
assisted  the  constitution  in  producing  the  fever,  so  the  fever  on 
this  account  attacked  the  lungs  and  pleura,  just  as  it  had  affect- 
ed the  head,  even  the  week  preceding  this  cough;  which  sud- 
den alteration  of  the  symptoms  occasioned  some,  for  want  of 
sufficient  attention,  to  esteem  this  fever  an  essential  pleurisy  or 
peripneumony,  though  it  remained  the  same  as  it  had  been  Av& 
ring  this  constitution. 

^  For  it  began  now,  as  it  always  did,  with  a  pain  in  the  head, 
back,  and  some  of  the  limbs;  which  were  the  symptoms  of  eve- 
ry fever  of  this  con8tituti<Mi,  except  only  that  the  febrile  matter, 
when  it  was  copiously  deposited  in  the  lungs  and  pleura,  through 
the  V  iolence  of  the  cough,  occasioned  such  symptoms  as  belong 
to  those  parts.  But  nevertheless,  as  bx  as  I  could  observe,  the 
fever  was  the  very  same  with  that  which  prevailed  to  the  day 
'when  this  coogh  first  appear^;  and  this  likewise  the  remedies 
to  which  it  readily  yielded  plainly  riiowed.''* 

Cleghom,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  diseases  of  Jtfinorca, 
which  island  is  the  seat  of  violent  autumnal  epidemics,  gives  a 
particular  account  of  very  fatal  winter  fevers  appearing  about 
November,  and  almost  depopulating  smne  comers  of  the  island. 
They  begin  ^  commonly  like  an  ague  fit,  with  shivering  and 
shaking,  flying  pains  all  over  the  body,  bilious  vomitings  and 
purgings,''  &c.  ^  the  most  part  of  the  sick  being  seized  with 
stitches  in  their  sides,  striking  upwards  to  the  clavicle^  and  shoul- 
der blade,^  &c.  Beside  some  abatement  of  the  fever  common 
every  morning,  on  the  third  day  or  beginning  of  the  fourth, 
there  was  frequently  a  great  remissi^Hi,  sometimes  a  total  cessa- 
tion of  every  violent  symptom,  so  that  the  sick  were  thought  to 
be  out  of  dapger ;  but  on  the  fourth  or  fifth,  a  delirium,  &c.  car- 
ried off  the  patient  in  a  day  or  two*! 
Though  Cleghorp  states  that  the  most  part  of  the  sick  had 


^Sydenhams^s  Works,  Sec.  5,  ch.  5. 
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etitchesin  thesides^  &c.  it  is  plain  from  what  he  says  in  the  he- 
ginniogof  the  chapter,  that  many  of  the  sick  had  no  symptoms 
of  the  kind.     He  says, "  The  anniversary  epidemical  fevers  of 
Minorca  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  which  at  present,  fijr 
distinction  sake,  we  shall  call  the  summer  and  winter  fever& 
The  fonner  break  out  in  June  or  July,  and  cease  about  J€inmry^ 
or  somewhat  sooner*     The  latter  seldom  appear  before  Novem^ 
ber,"*  &c.    It  is  plain  from  this  statement,  that  of  the  cases  ac- 
tually occurring  in  the  winter,  some  resemble  so  nearly  the  soni- 
mer  fevers  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them,  aod  he  calk 
them  summer  fevers;  while  others  have  the  additional  syn^h 
toms  of  pain  about   the  chest,  &c.  with  expectoration,  an4 
even  of  these,  some,  on  dissection  are  found  without  any  afiec- 
tion  of  the  lungs  or  pleural     It  is  this  latter  class  that  he  de- 
scribes as  the  winter  fever. 

These  extracts  show  that  in  Europe,  as  well  as  In  America, 
winter  epidemics  occur  in  such  6ituatioQ3,  and  at  such  seasons, 
as  to  make  it  evident  that  they  are.  the  joint  effect  of  miasmata 
and  cold,  and  the  continuance  of  the  autumnal  epidemics;  or, 
as  Sydenham  says,  the  very  same  feotr  which  prevailed  to  the  dm/ 
when  the  cough  Jirst  appeared. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  statement  that  in  winter  epi- 
demics,, thfere  is  no  essential  difference  between  those  cases 
which  are  and  those  which  are  not  accompanied  by  inl^amma- 
ticm  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  all  the  cases  bilious  symptoms 
appear,  and  in  those  in  which  pneumonic  inflammation  occurs, 
it  is  only  an  additional  symptom,  and  the  bilious  symptoms  cor- 
respond in  grade  with  those  of  the  preceding  epidemic;  witness 
the  observation  of  Rush,  stated  above,  that  yellowness  of  the 
eyes  and  skin,  and  redness  of  the  eyes  in  the  degree  common  in 
yellow  fever, occurred  in  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  winter  fol- 
lowing an  autumnal   season  in  which  yellow  fever  prevailed. 

The  bilious  symptoms  are  of  every  «;rade  which  miasmata  pro- 
duce in  autumnal  seasons.  Nausea,  vomitinjr,  diarrhoea,  coisti- 
pation,  furred  tongue,  green  and  black  ilischanres  from  the  sto- 

*Cle^hom'8  Diseases  of  Minorca,  p.  238,  tlbid.  p.  250. 
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tecih  nA  bowelsy-yellownesa  of  tte  sido  and  eye^  lAolaA  headr- 
«ch  aad  backache^  the  teriiao  form,  the  depresied  state  6kBe^ei 
in  autumiial  epidemics,  ^ubsaitiis  teodtmiim  k/c.  are  all  to  bf 
eeen  in  winter  epidemics,  with  and  without  pneiunoDie  ioflato* 
Biatioo* 

In  addition  to  these,  some  of  tiie  sick  hiM«  severe  pain  tiwooi^ 
the  thoffio,  difficttl^.of  breathjii^  sometivies  extreme,  and  ooa^ 
sometinaes  attended  by  eatpectoration  and  sometimes  not  These 
symptoms  hare  caused  this  disease  to  be  calkd  a  pleurisy;  and 
when  there  is  no  pun  in  any  part  of  the  thorax,  but  a  ae^ieit 
one  in  the  head,  as  in  eveiyotherrespeci^  latter  cases  mesen^ 
ble  the  fonaer,  die  people  of  some  parts  of  the  country  have 
called  the  latter  pleurisy  in  the  bead.     ■" 

Tlie  pain  in  tlie  side  and  cough  are  not  howi^ver  always  the 
eSect  of  inflammation  in  the  thorax*  BoA  these  syuftoms 
freqaendy  accompany  «  state  of  congestioh  in  the  liver  and 
parts  connected  with  it,*  when  there  is  no  inflammation  in>  the 
tb<Mrax»  Cleghom  jaentions  a  case  in  which  he  believed  the 
patient  to  have  died  of  pleurisy.  He  expectorated  freely  from 
the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  day  of  his  illness.  On  examination  how- 
ever after  death  his  lungs  and  pleura  were  fiwnd  to  be  sound.t 
Cough  and  pain  in  the  side  are  fnequently  observed  to  acoQii>> 
pany  a  state  o(  cong^tion  in  the  liver  and  parts  connected  widi 
it,  in  chronic  cases  when  there  is  no  suspicion  of  inflanunatioii 
in  the  thorax*  In  these  acute  cases  ttie  symptoms  are  precisely 
the  same,  except  that  they  are  awMpe  severe  and  sometimes  ac- 
<ympanied  by  strcmg  pulse. 

The  remedies  required  in  those  cases  of  the  winter  epidemic 
in  which  the  symptoms  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  autumr 
oal  fever,  are  the  same  precisely  Hitt  those  proper  4n  the  treat* 
meot  of  the  latter.  There  is  not  a  single  particular  in  whicha 
difference  can  be  stated:  it  is  needless^dier^re  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  essay  on  this  subject  in  a  former  number  of  this 
JouraaL 

With  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  there  are  catanfaal  or 
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pneumonic  symptoms,  it  is  necessary  in  addition  to  the  treat- 
ment called  for  l>y  the  bilious  symptoms,^  to  make  use  of  reme- 
dies suited  to  remove  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  These  are 
chiefly  bleeding,  and  blistering. 

The  excessive  pain  in  the  side  or  breast,  sometimes  occurring 
in  this  disease,  together  with  the  cough  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, seem  to  call  for  bleeding  freely.  Notwithstanding  however 
the  pressing  necessity  on  account  of  these  symptoms,  the  puke 
is  in  many  cases  so  low  as  absolutely  to  forbid  the  loss  of  blood: 
und  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  physician,  indu- 
ced by  the  extremity  of  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  has  been 
tempted  to  open  a  vein  with  consequences  so  manifestly  injuri- 
ous as  to  cause  the  remedy  to  be  reprobated  by  many  people. 
The  propriety  of  bleeding  however  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
pulse  in  every  ease ;  and  tliere  are  cases  in  which  all  other  re* 
medies  will  fail  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient  without  this;  of 
^hkh  the  following  statement  will  evince  the  truth. 

A  man,  who  lived  in  a  house  noted  for  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants who  had  been  affected  by.autumnal  fevers,  was  attacked 
in  very  cold  weather  in  the  month  of  February  succeeding  tlie 
very  sickly  autumnal  season  of  1823,  with  bilious  pleurisy.  He 
had  a  most  violent  pain  in  the  side,  excessive  and  almost  inces- 
sant cough, and  his  pulse  was  strong:,  hard  and  tense.  He  was  di- 
rected to  be  bled  eveiy  day  until  the  pulse  should  become  soft 
and  moderate,  and  to  take  a  mercurial  cathartic  eveiy  day. 
This  he  did  for  four  days,  when  fearing  to  proceed  farther  os 
such  general  directions,  he  desired  me  to  visit  him.  • 

On  the  fifth  day  he  still  had  a  hard  pulse,  with  pain  in  the  side 
and  severe  cough.  His  passages  were  nearly  black.  He  was 
bled  immediately,  and  the  same  cathartics  continued.  This  was 
don*^'  daily  for  three  days  more,  when  he  was  dh^cted  as  before, 
to  lose  blood  every  day  until  his  pulse  should  be  reduced,  and  ta 
continue  the  cathartics. 

On  the  twelfth  day  I  was  again  called.  He  had  been  bled 
exery  day  except  one.  In  the  forepart  of  tliis  (the  twelftli)  day, 
he  had  lost  half  a  phi  of  blood.  His  pulse  was  still  hard  and 
tense,  his  cough  excessive  and  almost  incessant.     I  took  twenty- 
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ft>ur  miiiees  of  blood,  and  gave  him  the  same  general 

with  regard  to  bleeding,  and  likewise  cathartics,  his  dischar- 

ges  being  still  very  dark-coloured. 

He  Aras  bled  three  times  more  in  the  next  three  days,  and  con- 
tinued the  eathartics  until  the  thirtieth  day*  On  the  eighteenth 
day  from  the  last  bleeding,  bein^  in  the  neighbourhood  I  called 
to  see  him,  and  found  him  perfectly  well,  having  been  walking 
about  for  several  days.  The  only  remedies  used  in  thiscase^ 
besides  those  mentioned,  were  a  blistering  plaister  to  the  side  on 
the  twelfth  day,,  an  anodyne  sudorlBc  on  one  occasion,  an  eme- 
tic of  ipecacuana  on  another,  and  two  ounces  of  syrup  of  sqoiUs. 
The  effect  of  these  remedies  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  no  one 
of  them  was  repeated;  and  the  whole  treatment  consisted  in 
bleeding  and  purging  daily.  This  man  enjoyed  a  stEite  of  health 
decidedly  better  after  tliis  attack,  than  he  had  experienced  fop 
tome  time  before. 

Blistering  also  afibrds  decided  advantage  when  the  puke  i* 
weak  and  will  not  admit  of  bleeding.    In  such  a  state  of  things 
a  blistering  plaister  and  a  cathartic  which  discharged  from  the^ 
bowek  a  quantity  of  greenmatter,lhave  seen  produce  the  most 
surprising  relief. 

Blistering.however  will  not  affi>rd  more  than  temporary  re^ 
lief,  and  often  not  that  if  the  pulse  be  strong,  as  was  evident  in 
the  case  stated  above.  If  therefore  the  pulse  require  it,  the  pa* 
tient  should  be  bled,  and  the  blistering  deferred  untilj  by  re? 
peated  bleeding  if  necessary,  the  action  of  tlie  heart  is  redu- 
ced ;  and  then  if  the  pain  continue,  blistering  will  produce  mark- 
ed effect. 

In  those  cases  however,  above- referred,  to,  in  which  the  pain 
and  cough  are  not  the  efiect  of  inflammation  in  the  thorax,  bli^ 
tering  will  be  of  little  service.  Produced  by  congestion  of  the 
Uver  and  parts  connected  with  it,  they  are  to  be  removed  by 
lessening  or  removing  that  congestion ;  viz.  by  evacuation  from 
the  liver.  In  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  congestion  is  most  efiec- 
toally  reUeved  by  evacuaticms  from  die  vessels  immediately  coo*« 
cerned.  In  this  case  blistering  cannot  reach  the  part,  botevac* 
uations  from  the  biliary  ducts  produce  tbemoet  decided  benefits 
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• 

tnd  as  ib  all  oases  of  ibis  winter  epidemiG  there  is  eonge^Iion  of 
tbeUver&Ciaewell  in  those  cftaes  m  which  diere  isinflamma^ 
thmiathe  tfaofax^  as  m  those  id  whieh  there  is  nonet  c^atfaarfics 
which  oTacoate  from  the  Hver  are  of  service.  In  the^bmer 
ease  tiie^  are  Hifispensible  aids^  in  the  latter  the  chief  depend* 
ance*  A  fiieodof  nuBe,  Di'*  John  C.  Green  o[  Londooa  cotm* 
fy  yirgima,  was  remarfcabl j  successibl  in  treating  the  fatal  win- 
ter epMeMk  of  1 81 4-1 5.  His  practice  was  to  gire  the  |Mdent 
jalap  with  asmaHqu^fitity  of  tartarixed  antimony,  so  as  t^Yonit 
once  ^T  twice  and  afterwards  purge.  The  discharges  were 
green^  or  dark^cdonred,  and  bj  continued  ervacuations  of  this 
kind  he  i^rmed  me  he  saved  all  bat  two  of  tbirty'-oiie  patients* 
The  practice  in  the  winter  epidemics  may  thereibre  be  snimned 
«p  ina  few  words.  The  fever  is  to  be  treated  asan  anfumnalfe* 
irer  when  ttiere  is  nolpcal  albction  or  inflanunatioB  ef  the  hngs: 
and  when  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  remedies  reqaired  in  the 
Ibrmer  case,  the  patient  most  be  treated  as  for  pleorisy.  He 
aHiMt  be  bled  tf  the  pake  wiU  adnnt  of  it,  and  have  a  la^  bha^ 
4eringp]aiBter  applied  as  near  as  possible  to  die  seatof  poiaia 
ftefhorax^assoon  as  the  pulse  is  reduced  if  the  pain  centiiRie; 
or  if  the  pulse  do  not  admit  of  bleeding,  he  riimld  he  Misled' 
ed  inmefiately  • 


>■      ...■       f   ....  A^  .    ■<•  ■    a.^ ^•.    ■       ■»  •  -.  »  i  •       •  ■     • 


Art.  V.-^Ciw«  <f  Fracture  and  Depresnon  of  fhe  Sfei^,  tM  a 
Lacerated  Wmmd  (f  the  Dura  Maitr^andhgi  of  a  port^ 
hrcdn^  (ermmaiifig  mcoasfidty.    Communicated  by  STEPatas 
R.  Beattt,  JI.  D.  of  Clear  Spring,  Washfaigton  County,  lb* 
lyland. 

On  the  Utti  of  Almost  1897 1  was  requesledby  my  friend Dr^ 
/ames  J.  Beatty  of  this  place,  to  visit  witibhkna  caseof  injury 
of  the  head.  On  reachingthe  patient,  a  negro  dave  beloogHig 
to  ttr.  Hanry  Fieiy  living  a  few  ssilas  fron^  towO|  we  were  iiw^ 
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Imiied  bj  liis  ttiMter  tittt  Ib  a  qimfrel  idi  hti^  or  two  befell  w^ 
•  hii«ling  OD  the  farm,  Harry  had  received^ Mow of^fhe head 
1»ith  the  bat-end  of  a  stotfe-auger  two  ineheff  long^  tbrovrn  witti 
great  fbit^ ;  that  he  ftfl  teimediately  «(km  feeetving  the  Mow^ 
and  hid  in  atenieless  state  for  m&m  time* 

Upon  taming  to  the  patient  we  discoveted  a  la«eratM  wound 
#f  the  integuments  on  one  side  of  the  head  oter  the  coital  sik 
fnre,  and  a  coosidereMe  depression  of  the  bone  coifld  be  feM".  * 
He  was  just  recovering  firom  tbe  eflects  of  coneassion,  had  vo*  ^ 
irrited  seTeral  times,  and  had  come  perfectly  to  Ins  senses,  bnt  his 
pulse  was  still  Very  feeMe. 

We  at  once  determinect  on  refnoring  tbe  depressed  bone,  and 
(proceeded  iiMlediately  to  the  qierMon.  The  integuments  h&- 
fng  raised  from  the  pericranium  in  three  flaps,  tbe  depression 
Was  Iband  to  be  direetly  onflie  eoronal  sntare,  iieing  composed 
of  part  of  Hie  ffomtal  and  part  of  one  of  the  paricAtd  bones. 
The  largest  piece  of  bone  laid  in  the  Centre,  smtoonded  by  a 
Immber  of  spicobu  By  depfesrfng  one  side  of  flie  central  (rfece 
gently  widi  a  finger,  file  other  side  wail  elevated  enongb  tb 
Seiae  it  witfi  five  common>dissectiRg  Ibiteps,  (whfcb  was  the  o» 
tj  instmment  esc epCing  the  scaled  tfsed  in  the  op^tion,)  and 
was  removed  witbont  diftcnlty.  A  lacerated  Womid  was  noir 
discovered  in  the  dure  mater  large  enough  to  admit  the  intro. 
duction  €ft  two  fingers,  and  through  it  escaped  several  detached 
pieces  of  brain^  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  The  spicala  of 
bone  were  tlien  removed  in  snccession^  Several  pelces  had  been 
fbr<5ed  throagh  the  dara  tnater  into  file  sntMftance  of  the  braln,^ 
where  fiiey  could  beMt  at  AedepAof  «i  inch  or  more  wlfli 
the  finger,  these  were  removed  by  file  same  instrument,  the  fin^ 
ger  bdng  used  as  agoide  to  it.  Considerable  force  was  eterted 
in  reaoovinga  scale  of  the  inner  table,  which  it  was  feared  woidd 
Irritate  the  dara  mater  if  left.  The  number  of  peicer  removed 
amounted  to  sitteen,  and  the  si2e  of  (he  orifice  in  file  skull  wa^ 
about  that  of  a  half  ddlar.  The  inner  tal^  of  the  central  fiece 
1mA  on  it  file  impression  of  a  branch  of  the  middle  artery  of  the 
Aura  mater;  fills  hodbeen  woonded  and  bted  very  finely  daring 
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*  the  operation,  but  ceased  spoDtaneously  after  the  parts  wejrb 
fiponged  and  left  undisturbed.   - 

The  integumeuts  were  brought-  loosely  together  by  a  atitch 
passed  through  the  comers  of  the  flaps,  and  those  portioDs  of 
the  wound  most  distant  from  the  centre  brought  together  by  ad- 
hesive plaister,  while  tiie  centre  was  left  somewhat  open.     AA 
ter  this  dressing,  and  before  a  compress  was  applied  the  patient 
vomited:  the  fulness  thus  produced  in  the  head  forced  up  the  in- 
teguments to  the  size  of  half  a  hen's  egg,  and  more  of  the  brain 
passed  through  the  wound;  pressure  being  immediately  made 
by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  parts  were  secured  until  the  to- 
outing  ceased,  when  a  compress  and  bandage  were  applied* 
Th^quantity  of  brain  lost  amounted  to  one  or  two  ounces.    After 
the  operation  no  pain  or  uneasiness  was  felU  The  Doctor  Tisited 
him  again  in  the  evening,  when  reaction  having  come  on,  be 
bled  him  from  the  arm. 

l^th.  We  visited  him  ic^ether  this  morning,  and 'having  a 
strong  and  full  pulse,  with  considerable  pain  in  the  head,  and 
general  increase  of  temperature,  but  particuleu'ly  in  the  bead, 
be  was  bled  from  the  temporal  artery  ad  deliquiumanimi,  which 
relieved  his  head  completely.  After  this  bleeding  he  never  cofto- 
plained  of  fmy  considerable  pain  in  the  head.  The  whde  head 
was  shaved,  and  pounded  ice  and  water  ordered  to  be  applied 
to  it  in  a  bladder,  whenever  its  temperature  became  too  greaL 
The  head  o(  the  bed  was  raised,  that  his  bead  might  have  all 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  an  elevated  position.  Ordered 
an  infusion  of  senna  and  salts  which  operated  freely.  He  was 
visited  in  the  eveningand  again  bled  from  the  arm. 

16th.  Venesection. — ^Took  in  succession  castor  oil  3ij — CrcK 
ton  oil  gtt  iij — and  infusion  of  senna  before  they  had  any  eflect, 
but  they  at  last  operated  powerfully. 

17th.  The  wound  was  to-day  dressed.  .The  outer  parts  have 
healed  by  the  first  intention,  the  central  part  is  suppurating. 
The^titch  was  removed.  Some  brain  still  continues  to  be  dis- 
charged. From  this  time  he  took  no  medicine,  and  on  the  30tb, 
sixteen  days  after  the  injury,  be  left  his  bed  eared  and-weot  to 
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Ijnaking  cider»  The  whole  amottnt  of  blood  lost  was  eight  pounds. 
September,  182S.  I  have  seen  and  examined  tikis  man  fre* 
quentlj  since  the  reception  of  the  injury;  his  corporeal  strength 
and  in tellectuai /acuities  have  been,  ever  since  and  are  now  as 
strong  as  they  ever  were,  and  he  has  ever  since  his  cure  perform* 
ed  the  most  laborious  woiic  on  the  farm  as  well  as  formerly, 
suffering  no  inconvenience  in  the  head.  The  orifice  has  filled 
op  considerably  with  osslfic  matter,  the  memlH'ane  which  covers 
the  remainder  being  very  firm,  but  the  pulsations  of  the  brain 
can  still  be  perceived  under  it. 

Although  in  proceeding  to  this  operation,  while  thepoHent  zoos 
perfedltf  in  his  senses^  and  b^bre  any  symplofMof  compression  had 
evinced  ihemsthes^  we  acted  contrary  to  the  piinciples  laid  down 
by  Desault,  Abemethy,  Cooper,  and  other  standard  authors  on 
this  subject,  I  am  confident  that  the  practice  is  correct.     While 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  use  of  instruments  in  injuries  of 
the  head,  is  too  generally  condemned  by  these  gentlemen  even  for 
hospital  practice,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  principles  which' 
are  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  patients  in  the  crowded  and 
ill  ventilated  hospitab  of.  large  cities,  are  inapplicable  here,  par- 
ticularly in  country  situations,  where  the  inhabitants  are  more 
robust  and  blessed  with  strong  constitutions  in  comparison  with 
those  of  large  cities;  and  I  am  daily  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  practitioners  both  of  medicine  and  surge- 
ry in  the  United  States  constantly  bearing  this  fact  in  mind. 
We  must  not  therefore  be  strictly  governed  by  the  principles 
adapted  to  hospital  practice.     Patients  in  them  with  severe  lo-  • 
cal  injuries,  such  as  compound  fractures  and  dislocations,  are  not 
depleted,  but  on  the  contrary  in  a  short  time  after  the  injury,  are 
treated  by  tonics  and  stimulants  to  support  their  strength;  while 
here  we  have  to  push  blood-letting,  tartar  emetic,  calomel  and 
low  diet  to  a  great  length  to  .keep  down  inflammation  in  such 
cases.     Erysipelas  in  them  is  treated  by  tonics,  stimulants,  and 
nourishing  diet,  while  the  very  c^posite  practice  is  necessary 
here. 

I  am  gratified  to  find  th^operatk>n  in  the  above  case  sanction- 
ed by  the  following  principle,  contained  in  an  invaluable  paper 
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ooinjuriei  of  tliie  head,  bj  Pirofesflar  Dadlej«  whidiliasgo 
Temed  bU  practice  in  «uch  cajses^  ^  A  fract^i^e  ajoid  depr^oi 
^f  the  skuU  aucconofwoied  by  laceration  of  tbe  int^nmeDte  to 
such  an  extentf  that  suppuration  must  supervene  as  neeessarj  to 
the  process  of  restoration^  calb  for  the  operatioa  of  the  tr& 
phine  as  a  zaeasure  of  prudence  and  cautiooy  altfaoi^aoen- 
dences  are  exhibited  of  an  injury  or  lo^a  of  any  of  die  fiu:Qluei 
either  of  body  or  mind.  The  liability,  under  sttcb  circiuwtaiice^ 
to  symptoms  of  compression,  fn>m  the  presence  of  pus  conM 
beneath  and  about  the  depressed  bone,  whi|e  the  depressed  boa 
becomes  a  caitse  of  contioued  morbid  excitecnent,  readen  the 
operation  advisable  in  the  earliest  stages  of  such  an  iiyiuy*" 


Art.  VL  Caseof  Mmfmrha^c^stuxeit/iiifyirtaiedu^ 
By  Da.  ALEXAmosa  8.  Baowv,  of  Stepheosburg,  fnderid 
county,  Vii^ia* 

The  subject  of  the  following  case  is  a  native  of  fti«  ^^^ 
She  is  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age.  In  the  tarlier 
part  of  her  life  she  had  enjoyed  good  health;  but  since  the sprii^ 
of  the  year  1833  it  had  been  declining.  Some  monthfip^^if 
ous  to  that  time  she  had  left  the  residence  of  her  father  aoa 
took  upon  herself  the  management  of  a  family*  I^  April  of  th« 
same  year  a  material  change  was  discoverable  in  herbcaiw. 
Instead  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  she  exhibited  a  sickl;  p&l^d* 
ness;  her  bowels  became  costive  with  indigestion  and  p^^ 
the  stomacbf  sides,  and  back;  sometimes  a  wee)^  elapsed vilv 
out  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels. 

In  this  situation  in  the  month  of  June,  she  gave  birth  to  9 
child.  The  delivery  was  attended  with  great  paia  9od  dm9r 
ty,  and  for  several  months  after  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  wilB 
raging  fevers  and  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  systeoh  f^^^ 
larly  in  the  uterus,  right  side  and  head. 

t  Tttm^lraaiA  Jovr.  Ko.  1.  p.  il. 
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'Prcnn  Aat  time,  and  xml6i  the  last  of  Mardi  1828,  aO  those 
•jmptoms  iDcreased  in  violence;  the  catamenial  dischari^e  be- 
ifa>g  to  tmaUesone  that  it  was  with  dUBculty  she  oovld  aove 


Ott  the  firat  of  March  1838  she  had  an  attack  of  biliaos  fe^ 

^rer.     When  the  physician  saw  her  (the  same  gentleman  who 

kad  attended  tfaroagh  her  prevtous  sickness),  sipposing  the  seat 

of  the  disease  4o  be  the  liver,  his  remedies  were  directed  to  tfaait 

|wrt.     Thej  conststed,  as  well  as  I  could  undentand,  of  broken 

flaaefl  of  calomel  night  and  morning,  with  an-occasionBldoseof 

Epaom  sails.    While  pwrsaing  this  covrse  of  practice,  howerenp 

che  became  worse  every  day,  no  beneficial  eSbct  being  prodooed 

fey  the  prescription. 

On  the  tendi  day  of  the  month  (Malrh,)  I  ^as  called  in;  at 
wiucfa  time  her  situation  was  alarming  indeed.  She  was  pros- 
trate on  the  bed;  not  able  to  move  from  one  part  of  it  to  another 
^rithoot  assistance:  her  frame,  the  most  emaciated  I  ever  b^ 
lieM,  was  tottuied  by  excmdatinc  pains  in  the  otenis,  stomachy 
right  side,  head  and  back,  with  an  alarming  menorrhagia.  Tho 
discharge  from  the  oterus  and  vagina  was  so  excessive  as  to 

t 

oblige  the  attendants  to  make  use  of  cloths  frequently  replaced 
in  order  to  keep  the  bed  clean.  When  I  approached  the  bed* 
side  her  case  appeared  almost  hopeless.  Her  extremities  wert 
cool;  her  skin  clammy;  pulse  small,  soft  and  rather  intermitting^ 
But  being  uigently  solicited  by  the  femiiy  to  make  some  efibrt  to 
save  the  patient,  and  being  myself  greatly  desirous  of  doing  so, 
i  ordered  French  brandy  and  water  to  be  given  to  her  until  it ' 
completely  roused  the  circulation.  In  a  short  time  it  had  its 
effect,  the  pulse  became  full  and  soft,  the  skin  warm,  and  a  please 
ant  moisture  pervaded  the  wtiole  surface ;  with  a  manifest  diofr 
nuiion  of  the  menorrhagia. 

This  however  was  not  of  long  duration:  as  soon  as  tiie  effect 
of  the  brandy  disappeared,  all  the  symptoms  returned  with 
«qual  if  not  greater  violence.  I  then  determined  upon  the 
foUowing  prescription  as  the  best  I  could  use.  it  is  taken  fr 
a  note  bodk  kept  during  the  patient's  indisposition. 
VOL.  1.  wo.  IV.  71 
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B.  Pulv.  Rhei  ^ij.  Aloes  Socot.  ^ij, 
Sulph.  Ferri  grs.  15.  M*  F*  pill*  15. 

,  Three  of  these  pills  were  to  he  taken  at  bed  time,  and  three 
in  the  morning.  My  object  was  to  Emulate  moderated  ao4 
produce  three  or  four  consistent  discharges  from  the  bowdi 
through  the  day. 

1 1  th  March.  I  visited  her  in  the  morning  shortly  after  she  had 
taken  the  second  dose  of  pills.  The  nurse  informed  me  that 
the  previous  dose  had  operated  three  times  through  the  niglit; 
and  that  shortly  after  the  operatron  cotnnnenced,  she  thoug:l)t.*iie 
could  discern  an  alteration  in  the  discharge  of  blood:  the  da- 
charges  from  the  bowels  were  thick  and  black;  pukefuUeraod 
softer;  I  could  see  no  other  material  alteration.  Directed  a 
continuance  of  the  pills. 

13th.  Fourd  the  pills  operating  moderately;  discharges c(» 
listent  and  black ;  pulse  about  sixty  in  a  minute,  fall  and  soft; 
skin  improved  in  colour;  the  appetite,  which  was  quite  gone  be- 
fore^ began  to  return  a  little.  Her  diet  consisted  of  soups  wilh 
a  small  quantity  of  light  bread.  Directed  a  jcontioaaoce  of 
the  pills  at  bed  time  only,  as  the  bowels  were  more  easilj  act* 
ed  on  than  at  first. 

18th.  I  had  unavoidably  been  absent  five  dajrs:  on  my  return 
found  the  nurse  (who  was  an  active,  smart  woman)  going  on  ai 
I  had  directed.  She  informed  me  that  the  operations  had  been 
kept  up  regularly;  at  this  time  the  colour  of  the  eyacuadou 
had  changed  from  black  to  a  light  green,  and  were  quite  coo- 
•istent:  menorrhagia  had  entirely  ceased,  and  her  compkiioo 
had  assumed  a  healthy  appearance.  She  was  able  to  rise  from 
the  bed  and  walk  across  the  room  without  assistance;  her  appe* 
tite  was  good ;  so  much  so  as  to  enable  her  to  eat  the  ordinarj 
food  of  the  table  without  inconvenience. 

On  the  20th  of  march  such  a  material  alteration  bad  taken 
place  in  her  health,  1  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  my  y'^^^^ 
She  was  raised  as  it  were  from  the  margin  of  the  grave  ^^  * 
comfortable  state  of  health  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  days. 

She  continued  to  take  the  pill-^  for  some  timeafter thij'. '"^ 
it  would  be  extending  this  paper  to  an  uuuecessarj  leiigtl^  to 
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I  • 
follow  my  note  book  through  the  whole  course :  it  is  sufficient 

for  me  to  say  that  she  has  enjoyed  perfect  health  for  the  last  too 

or  three  months  with  the  exception  of  occasional  attacks  of  thoL 

head-ache. 


Art.  VII. — Case  of  Mania  cured  by  Counter^rritaiioru      Conh* 
iKkunicated  by  Dr.  John  Davis,  of  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

John  Hall  aged   about  30  years,  of  firm  constitution,  and 
phlegmatic  temperament,  by  trade  a  mechanic,  was  admitted  into 
the  New  Orleans  chcA'ity  hospital  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1 825.     He  was  confined  to  his  cell  at  night  and  permitted 
to  walkabout  the  yard  of  the  institution  during  the  day.     No 
particular  treatment  was  followed  in  his  case  further  than  ref||- 
men,  &c.     He  was  a  complete  maniac,  quite  melancholic,  dis- 
tant and  gloomy  in  his  habits.     About  the  first  of  March  1836, 
one  of  his  legs  was  discovered  to  be  severely  inflamed  and 
swelled  from  the  toes  to  above  the  knee.     The  colour  of  it  was 
a  deep  purple,  and  it  looked  truly  threatening.     John  said  it 
was  extremely  painful,  and  it  engrossed  his  entire  attention.    At 
this  time  he  began  to  manifest  a  rapid  improvement  of  his  men- 
tal powers;  which  were  noticed  to  improve  every  day,  and  in  a 
week  more  he  was  thought  pretty  weU  restored  to  his  right 
mind,  and  was  ordered  by  the  attending  physician  to  be  removed 
from  his  cell  to  the  surgical  ward.    The  patients  of  that  ward 
were  disposed  to  interrogate  him  on  various  subjects;  he  answer- 
ed theirquestions  as  a  man  enjoying  a  sound  mind.     It  was  the 
opinion  of  all  the  officers  of  the  hospital  that  he  was  restored  by 
the  aggravated  and  painful  swelling  of  his  leg.     Ileftthehos^ 
pital  shortly  after  his  restoration  to  reason,  when  he  still  con* 
tinned  a  surgical  patient. 


Art.  Vin. — Florula  Lexingtoniensis^  secundum  Jhrendi  aiatemdi- 
gesta;  or  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of 'the  Phtgnogamous  plants  »- 
digenous  ttf  this  portion  of  Kentucky;  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  periods  offUnoering.  Br  Charles  WiLKiira  Short,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Botany  in  Transjri- 
Yania  University. 
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44.    Genus  CORN  US.  L. 

{Derw.  Lalin;  Coms^ahom;  in  dhisiog  to tke homy  toughneatrf 
il»wood.    SmUk^ 

QassAA.  TETRAJWiRMr-Otder,  AfOJWGYJna. 

Gen.  Ck.  Calyx  saperior  4-toothed.  Petals  4,  small,  9apene^^ 
lm>ader  at  the  base.  Drupe  infeFior,  containing  a  3<eBed 
nut. 

Species  1st.    Cornus  ixorida.  Dog^aood. 

SpmCh.    Arborescent;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate;  flowers  ^ggtt- 
gated  in  a  large  4-leaired  involucrum. 

Obsm .  In  common  with  the  red-bud,  white  oak  and  poplar,  (tu- 
lip tree,)  the  dog-wood  is  confined  in  this  county,  to  the  thinner 
and  more  broken  soils  bordering  on  the  Kentucky  river  ancl  other 
water-courses,  never  being  (bund  on  the  first  rate  laada.  ki  tboM 
situatioQs  favourable  to  its  growth  it  attains  cdnsiderabfe  size,  in- 
dividuals being  occasion  ally  met  with  whose  trunks  measures 
foot  or  more  in  diametep.  The  large  white  invohicres,  which 
are  generally  mistaken  for  its  flowers,  make  a  handsome  show 
towards  the  20th  of  April  when  folly  evolved.  The  hark,  dri- 
ed nnd  pulverized,  has  been  long  known  as  a  useAd  tome,  by 
some  even  thought  equal  in  efficacy  to  that  of  tide  PeraviaiiicMii- 
chona;  and  the  durability,  firmness  and  strength  of  ils  waod  fit 
it  especially  for  certain  mechanical  purposes. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  Cornel  which  I  have  met  with  lo 
thi«  locality,  although  in  other  portions  of  the  state,  the  coran^ 
sericea  and  cornus  paniculata  frequently  occur. 
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4^    Gbnvs.  MALUS.    "     U  Jffk. 

.     (Derfv.    JIfahty  Ike  L«tki  —aie  far  i»  aypistite.) 
Ofcw*  13M.  CALyCA^DRMf'-^Order,  PtJfTAOYmA. 

Genm  Ch*     Calyx  superior  5<left^    Pekih  &     Styks  CDiinate  at 

bitse.    Apple  spheroid^  umbificate  at  each  end,  '^yt  ^*cel: 
led,  ilianj*9erae<l.  « 

^^peciet  Ut     Malus  CcyftONARiA.  Crah  apple. 

Sjl^*  ClL    Leaves  broad  aval,  roonded  at  ibe  base^  somewhat  aor 
gled,  serrate^  Mnootb ;  ^>edimdeft  corymbote. 

OA*,'  The  crab-apple  tree,  which  was  at  onethne  more  abuiH 
dant  than  at  present,  is  yet  (bond  occasionally  in  the  more  se- 
cluded woods  of  this  county;  and,  where  in  clearing  the  land  it 
has  been  allowed  to  remain,  it  forms  a  tree  nearly  equalling  in 
magnitude  the  cultivated  variety.  The  flower»  of  the  wiU  crab 
are,  indeed,  more  showy  than  those  of  the  doroestic  apple>tfee: 
they  are  white  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red,  and  are  collected  into 
corymbs;  when  in  full  bloom  they  produce  a  beautiful  efiect 
and  diffuse  a  deUeious  odour  to  a  greet  disCanea:  The  fruk  iii 
sometimes  preserved  with- sugar* 

5ym  Pyrm  Coronaria,  EU*  Pursh^  Sfc. 

46.    Genvs.  CRATifiGUS.  L.        Hamlkom^ 

{Derw,  Greek.  Kratos,  strength:  ftom  tlie  ttrength  and  fiminess 
•f  the  wood.    De  neie,} 

Class  13/A.  CALYCAJmSIAj—Ofder,  DlPtffTAGTmA. 

Qau  Clu    Gi^6<left.  Petak  5;  %fet  1  to  5.  IVnila  fimaa- 
ceous  berrf ,  or  smaU  apple  prodaciag  iWim  f  to  5  bony  aeeds. 

Specits  \sU    CaAtAGUS  cocciNSA.  Red-haw. 

Sp.  Ch.    Thorny:  /eaves  on  long  pelioks,  obovate^subcordatQ 

acutel]i;^lobed  and  serrated  \  peUoks  and  pubcKeat  cdfy*  glai^ 

dular:  Jhfwen  pentagynotHU 

Ohs.  AsroaB,  well  known  and  very  common  tree,  flowering 
about  the  30th  of  April,  and  producing  an  abundance  of  scariet 
haws  which  are  large  and  pleasantly  tasted.  They  ripen  in 
September, 

*I  kere  ado|}t  the  nane  proposed  for  tkis  elas  by  Dr.  DarVagtoa  in  his  Fl*- 
rala  Cestrica,  as  being  more  descriptive  of  its  character,  (the  uisertionof  thf 
ibiareBs  on  the  caiyt^)  than  the  fiiitniwan  aamei  Icotaadna* 
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Species  2c2.    CuTiBGUS  flava«  Ydhm^, 

Sp.  Ch»    Spiny:  leaves  obovate,  caneate,  angled^  glahT0fi9',peti- 
aks^ si^fndes  and  cafyx   glandular;  ^/few^^  generally  solitarj; 
.    kfTiey  .turbinated^  4-seeded. 

Obsm  A  small  tree,  about  tlie  size  of  the  .red-haw  and  flow- 
ering at  the  s^me  time,  but  less  common,  .and  difieringfromft 
in  producing  yellow  fruit  which  are  larger,  and  not  so  numemos: 
they  are  acid  and  also  pleasantly  tasted,  and  ripen  in  Orfoher. 

Other  species  of  the  hawthorn  no  douht  exist  in  this  localitr; 
but  the  genus  is  an  obscure  one  and  I  have  not  been  able  dis- 
tinctly to  define  them.  Great  diversity  obtains  in  th^  size  of  tbc 
leaves  of  different  individuals;  and  I  have  naet  with  olc  im 
whose  flowers  wqre  all  pentandrous! 

47-    Genus.  ANNONA.  L.  Pawpai. 

iJDerw.  Latin  annona^  provision ;  from  the  eatable  nature  of  the  fiiiit.) 
Chm  \2th.  POLYAJVDRM.—Order^  POLYGYMi. 

Gen.  Ou     Calf^  3-leaved.    Petah  6.     Stigmas  sessile,  ohtaae. 

Bemes  (one  or  more,)  large,  cylindrical  or  evate,  many-seedet 

Slpecies  IsU    Annona  triloba.  Pawpaw,  Custarthpfk. 

Sp.  Chm     Leaves  glabrous,  long,  cuneatcK)bovate ;  exterior p^ 
four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  nearly  round.  ^ 

Obs.    This  portion  of  Kentucky  was  once  the  paradise  of 
pawpaws,  where  immense  orchards  of  large  trees  were  everj 
where  met  with;  but  cultivation  and  the  ravagesof  cattleha?c 
greatly  lessened  the  number;     Trees  of  this  species  are  occa* 
sionaliy  met  with  25  or  30  feet  high,  but  for  the  most  parttbej 
do  not  attain  half  that  stature;  and  are  often  loaded  ^itb  fruit 
when  not  more  than  6  or  8  feet  high.     The  flowers,  which  are 
4arge  and  singular,  of  a  deep  black  purple^  appear  abouf  tfw 
20th  of  April  before  the  leaves  are  put  forth,  and  are  succeeded 
by  fruit  of  an  oblong  shape,  at  first  green-coloured,  then  assu- 
ming a  yellow  and  purple  hue ;  Vhen  grown  they  often  measure  . 
6  or  8  inches  in  length,  and  weigh  nearly  a  pound:  they  consist 
of  several  large  seed  ^surrounded  by  a  soft,  yellow,  pu'pj  ^^' 
lev  and  covered  by  a  thin  skin.      This  fruit,  when  fully  rip^ 
and  slightly  touched  by  the  frost,  is  highly  esteemed  hr  the 
most  of  persons;  and  although  Dr.  Smith,  the  learned  president 
of  the  Linna;an  Society  of  London,  affirms  that  it  is  **reljsbrf^ 
few  except  the  negroes,"  yet  I  have  knowmnany  persons  •f*^ 
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tivated  teakt  declare  it  equal  to  any  of  the  tropical  loxuries. 
The  bark  of  the  pawpaw  tree  is  sostrongand  fibrous  that  ropes 
are  occasiooally  made  of  it;  thetlood  is  soft  and  worthless. 

Few  genera  have  been  more  confused  by  conflicting  synonyms 
th&ri  this.  Thus  the  eldel*  Michaux  calls  the  present  individual^ 
OrchidoenrpumArieHnum;  Pursh  and  Nuttall,  Pcrcelia  triloba, 
Elliott,  Asimina  triloba^  ^  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  these  inuovatioos  upon  established  names,  1  will 
barely  express  my  preference  for  that  which  is  adopted  b  this  car 
ialogue,  in  which  1  am  sanctioned  by  T Jnnaeus,  Smith  and  tt^  . 
younger  Michaux,  whose  opportunities  of  examining  all  the  spe* 
cies  were  as  good  as  those  df  any  other  botanist. 

48.  Genus.  QUERCUS.  L.  Oak. 

(Derm,    An^  ancient  Latin  name  of  obapure  etymology.) 
CfawSlsl.    MOJrOECIA.— Order,  POLYAJfDRIA. 

Gen*  CJu    Masc.    AmerU  naked,  linear.     Calyx  slightly  5-clefl. 

Corolla  none.     Stamens  5  to  10. 
Fev.     Calyc  1 -leaved,  entire,  scabrous.     Corolla  none.     <S/y/er 

2  (p  5.     JVui  coriaceous,  surrounded  at  base  by  the  persistent 

calyx. 

Speciet  lai,    Quercus  alba.  White  oak* 

^.  CA.  Zieoveff  oblong  pinnatifid-sinuate,  pale  or  pubescent  be* 
'Death;  fe6^  oblong, obtuse,  mostly  entire;  cup  deep, tubercu- 
late ;  acorn  orate. 

Obs.  The  white  oak  is  not  often  met  with  in  the  rich  tract  of 
land  iomiediately  surrounding  Lexington;  but  is  found  abund* 
antly  in  that  part  of  Fajette  county  bordering  the  Kentucky 
river;  where  the  soil  beccnnes  thinner  and  the  face  of  the  couu* 
try  more  rolling.  In  these  situations  it  attains  its  lai^st  size^ 
and  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  trees  of  the  same 
family  by  its  whiter  bark,  which  is  often,  in  the  younger  trees, 
disposed  in  alternate  bands  of  a  finer  and  coarser  texture,  giving 
to  the  tree  a  characteristic  appearance.  The  strength,  solidity 
jtnd  durability  of  its  wood  fit  it  for  a  vast  variety  of  useful  pur- 
poses. 

Michaux,  in  his  elaborate  and  elegant  work  on  the  forest  trees 
of  America,  hazards  the  opinion  that  in  process  of  time,  by  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  soil,  the  white  oak  will  be  sponta- 
neously produced  in  those  sections  of  the  Union  which  are  now 
too  rich  to  grow  it.  *This  tree,  to  common  with  the  other  oaks 
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wUdi  MV»ir,  UooMialioitt  tbe^BA  of  April, but  their  floimiv 
mre  too  inoonspieiMttB  t»  attract  attention,  aad  their  aconH  lipen 
and  iallupoo  thecona^  of  Hie  first  frtnU 

^)ecies  2dL  Qusbcus  M^cBocAarA*  Cher<up  White  ^ak^  Bur^wL 
Sf»  Ch*    Jmp9s  weoly  beoeatby  deeply  l3rrati>-ciiiuatelj  lobed; 

iahes  obtase,  re{iand|  apper  ones  dilated;  cnp  deep^  witk  tlic 

apper  scales  bri^ly;  a(»ra  lai^,  oval. 

06*#  This  noble  species  is  every  where  met  with  in  the  rki 
fi^restsof  this  neighbourhood,  towering  above  the. moat  of  other 
trees  and  throwii}g  out  its  large  unihrageous  brai'ches  to  a  co» 
siderable  distance  around.  It  is  distinguished  frr^m  all  other 
American  oaks  by  itslars^er  leav<es,  which  are  sometimes  12  or 
15  inches  long  by  8  broad:  the  acorn,  which  is  also  of  unusoal 
magnitude,  is  flingularly  iovested  by  the  shaggy  scales  of  the  cnp, 
in  the  form  of  a  fringe*  The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  Itxabs  it 
much  rougher  and  more  furrowed  than  the  preceding  species, 
and  its  wood  more  porous,  and  less  durable;  nevertheless  it  it 
valuable  for  fencing  and  fuel. 

Species  ScL    Quercus  palustris.      Pin  oak,  Sxocanp  SpamA  oaJL 

Sp^  Ctu     Leaves  PD  long  petioles,  deeply  sinuate  smooth ;  /o6e^ 

divaricate,  dentate,  acute;  cup  fiat,  smooth ; acorn  subovate. 

Obs.    Next  to  that  just  mentioned,  the  present  species  it  moit 
frequently  met  with  in  the  woods  aroa^d  Lennfctoa;  aUfaoogl^ 
&iom  its  specific  naaie,  it  might  not  be  looked  Cor  in  thediy  op- 
land  of  this  portion  of  the  ^te;  for  Michaux  affirms  that  it 
*^  grows  constantly  in  moist  places,  and  of  preference  aboat 
swamps  enclosed  in  the  forests;'*  in  confirmation  of  wbidi  re 
marie  it  may  be  observed  that  where  such  situations  orcar  in  this 
county,  the  tree  will  always  be  found.     Like  the  Cj.  Macrocarpoi 
it  attains  to  a  great  size,  and  in  consequence  cif  its  wood  split- 
ting well  it  is  often  used  for  rails,  shingles,  laths  &c.  althoogh  it 
is  not  durable.    The  fine,  glossy  texture,  and  beautifidlj  seoif^ 
erf  form  of  the  leaves,  which  are  more  delicate  than  those  of  any 
other  oak,  give  to  this  tree  a  peculiar  and  softer  aspect  tfian  m 
common  with  the  family,  whose  foliage  for  the  most  part  is  harsh 
and  coarse. — The  acorns  are  Aiiddle-sized,  seated  in  fihaHoir 
cups. 

Atim    QnsRcuB  PRIMUS  AcuMiar  ATA«    Chestnut  white  oat. 

Yellow  oak* 

Sp»  €%•    LsavesfMn  long  petioles,'  obtiMe  at  the  base,  aenniinati^ 

^coarsel J  toothed ;  teetfa  fiubequal ;  091  he Aispherlcal,  mU  otali. 
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.  Ol»*  This  species  is  not  so  abundant,  nor  is  It  so  large  a  tree 
aa  the  last,  though  in  common  with  it,  it  is  found  growing  on 
tbe  richest  soils.  The  general  appearance  is  that  of  the  white 
oak;  hut  thej  differ  essentially  in  tbe  form  of  their  leaves,  the 
size  of  their  acorns,  and  still  more  in  the  qualities  of  their  wood, 
1i»e  present  species  being  every  waj  inferior  to  that  Theacohi 
,iB  oval,  black,  and  of  a  smaller  size,  and  il  said  by  Michauz  to 
be  also  sweeter  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  American  oaks. 
Different  individuals  of  this  species  differ  essentially  in  the  size 
of  their  leaves,  these  being  generally  larger  in  proportion  as  the 
tree  is  young:  a  reference,  however,  to  the  acorn  will  always 
it. 


J^fttm,   Quercus  Castanea«    Punk  and  other  American  bota* 
nists.       ,  . 

Sjiiedea  5th.  '  Qubrcus  uibricakia.  iMurd  oak. 

Sjp.  CK    Lboq^  oblong,  acute  at  each  end,  mucronate,  entire^ 

shining  above,  pubescent  underneath ;*ctip  flat}  aawn  nearly 

spherical. 

•  •  • 

Obsm  The  laurel  oak,  though  a  very  conrunon  tree  in  som6 
portions  of  Kentucky^  especially  in  that  section  called  ^  the  bai^ 
v^ns,^'  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  locality;  nevertheless  it  does 
occur  occasionally  in  com[)any  with  the  last  on  the  richest  lands^ 
and  is  always,  whep  in  foliage,  a  pleasing  object,  in  consequence 
of  the  deep  glossy  green  of  its  leaves,  which,  unlike  any  other 
oak  of  this  country,  are  oval  and  entire,  without  serratures  or 
scollops.  This  resemblance  of  the  leaf  to  that  of  the  mountain 
laurel,  (Kalmia  lati  folia,)  has  given  an  appropriate  Encclish  name 
to  the  species*  It  does  not  attain  any  considerable  size,  nor  is 
its  timber  valuable. 

Species  Sth^    Quercus  TiKCToaiA.  Blad:  oak. 

Sp.  Ch.    Leaves  deeply  sinu/ited,the  lobes  terminating  in  sharp 

points,  pulverulent  beneath,  shining  above:  cup  saucer^haped ; 

ocom  ovate. 

Obs.  The  black  oaV  d^iriv^s its  common  name  from  the  dark 
colour  of  its  outer  bark,  by  which  it  mav  at  all  seasons  be  dis- 
tinguished from  its  conijeners.  It  \^  one  of  the  largest  trees  of 
the  American  forest,  and  hio^hlv  valuable  from  the  qualities  of 
its  wood  in  thfj  mechanic  arts,  and  of  its  bark  in  the  processes 
of  dyeinfif  and  tanning. — It  is  comnaratiyr»|y  rare  in  this  locality, 
though  abundant  in  the  surrounding  country. 

Sj/n*'   Quercus disiplor.     WHM. 
voii.  1.  NO  IV.  .72 
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49»    Gevus.  JUGLANS.  I»  WakuO. 

{Derw.    Contracted  from  Jovis  glana;  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  fruit.) 

Clas^  2l5f.   .MOJiOECI4.— Order,  POLYAXDRIA. 

Geni  Ch.    Mabc.    «^meti/ imbricate.     Co/yKascale.     CotroUmS 
or  6-parted.   .  Stamens.  1 8  to  36* 

Pem.     Ca/yx  superior  4-cIeft*     G)ro//a  4-parted.     S^teelOT% 
Drupe  coriaceous  or  spongy.    JVW  rugose,  funowed. 

Species  IsU    Juglans  nigra.  Blade  walsmL 

S^Chm    Leafiets  nunierous,  OTaManceolate,  serrate,  nannowed 
above:  frudt  globose,  scabrous,  punctate. 

Obsn  No  tree  of  the  «ame  magnitude  is  more  common 
throughout  the  better  lands  of  Kentucky,  than  the  black  wA 
nut:  ^u^  i^  appears  to  be  particularly  obnoxious  toligbtning  and 
other  accidents;  hence  the  older  stocks,  have  very  geneiallja 
mutilated  appearance.  Next  to  the  elm  this  tree  is  the  oiost 
usual  domicil  of  the  parasitic  mistletoe.  Thejirood  of  the  black 
walnut  is  a  good  deal  used  in  housejoineiy,  and  in  the  coarser 
sort  of  cabinetwork.  'The  kernels  of  the  nut^aboundinamiid 
oil,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  are  palatable  to  the  most  of 

Sersons)  and  the  spongy  envelop^  of  the  nut  is  much  used  as  a 
bmestic  brown  dye  for  woolen  cloths.    Flowers  towards  the 
S5th  of  April.    Fruit  ripens  in  September. 

Species^    Joglaks  cathartic  a.         White  walnui.     BttUerrmL 

Sp,  CJu    Leaflets  lanceolate,  serrulate,  pubescent:  petioks  vlK 
lou8;ym/ oblong-ovate }  nwi  deeply  furrowed. 

Ok.  This  is  a  smaller  tree,  and  even  more  abundant  than  the 
preceding.  It  is  called  white  walnut'  in  consequence  of  the  ashy 
colour  of  its  smooth  bark;  from  which  circumstance  also  one  of 
its  botanical  synonyms,  ^J.  Cinerea)  originates.  The  wood  is 
soft  and  light*coloured,  little  used  in  mechanicks  except  for  the 
purpose  ojf  making  firkins  for  holding  butter,  lard  and  other  <'ily 
substances,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  fitted.  Ai  ex* 
tract  made  from  the  inner  bark  by  boiling  in  water  and  evapo- 
ration, has  long  been  a  deservedly  popular  cathartic  in  the  we»> 
tern  country.  The  nut  is  more  oily  and  less  esteemed  Uian  that 
of  the  preceding  walnut. 
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Mw     Osmm;       CARYA.  MmdL  Miehrg. 

{Deriv.    Kwrya,  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Walnut  tiee.) 
Clan  2UI.    JHOJfOECM—Orde^^  POLYANDRU:. 

CiWi  Ch.  MASCf  AmsfU  imbricated.  Ca^x  3-parted  icalefli 
CJoroUa  WHOA.    Stainma4to6. 

Fbm.  Ckiljfx  4-cleft,  superior.  Corolla  none*  8^k$  none. 
Sf^gma  part^  discoid^  4-lobed.  Pericarp  4-valved.  JfiU  sub- 
quadrangular,  eTen. 

BfuAn  \9U    Carta  8ui.cata#  :  ElU    Tkkk  SheU-harh  Hickory. 

Spw  Ctu  2>a^  about  9,  oblanceolate:yrui^4-angledjnu/long| 
nracmonate* 

•  06^.  This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  genus  in  this 
neighbourhood,  rising  to  a  vcrj  considerable  height,  (80  or  90 
feet,)  with  a  slender  bod j  in  proportion  to  its  elevation,  and  des* 
titute  of  limbs  for  more  than  half  its  length,  l^he  greatest  pe^ 
culiarity,  however^  of  this  and  the  succeeding  species  is  the 
dWision  of  the  e^rior  baric  into  lone  narrow  plates  attached 
to  the  tree  by  inconsiderable  holds,  and  "separated  from  it  at  each 
end,  giving  to  the  tree  a  characteristic  appearance.  The  nut 
is  large, invested  by  a  thick  covering;  its  shell  is  thick,  and  the 
kernel  well  tasted.  The  wood  like  that  of  the  most  of  hickor 
ries,  is  highly  prized  for  fuel,  and  is  much  used  by  mechanics  on 
account  of  its  toughness  and  elasticity.  Flowers  towards  the 
last  of  April;  fruit  ripens  and  falls  in  September. 

Syru    Juglans  laciniosa.    Mkhaux* 

Sjpedes  2d    ,.  Carya  squAifO^A..      Shell  bark  hickory^  thagbark^ 

scaly  barkj  ^c  ^c 

Sp.  Qu    2>a/to  about  5,  long-fietiolate^^laDceH^blong;  yrTi«rde- 
ygjoood  globose;  n«il^ small,  compressed. 

06^.     A  large  tree  veiy  similar  in  its  growth  and  general  ap- 

!>earaDce  to  the  last,  and  like  it,  remarkable  for  the  singular  ex*, 
bliation  of  its  epidermis,  which  has  |iven  it  its  common  names. 
The  present  individual,  however,  is  distinguished  from  the  last 
by  the  number  of  leaflets  which  are  ahnoet  unifcrmly  five,  and 
by  the  size  of  the  nut,  which,  although  enreloped  in  a  thick 
rind.  Is  much  smaller  than  the  preceding.  These  niits  have 
thin  shells,  are  easily  cracked  befpveen  the  teeth  and  are  more 
JHgMy  esteemed  than  any  other  of  ttie  hickofy  nnts^  ezoept  ther. 


pecan*    The  wood  is  very  similar  to  that  of  flic  preoedEof^ 

and  indeed  the  trees  are  often  confounded* 

SffTu    Juglans  squamosa'*    Jl£r- 
Carja  alba.    EIL 

Species  3A  Carta  toxentosa.  White  heart  kkhofy.  Mockermdjf^ 
^  Sp.  Ch.    Leq/feto  about  a,  oblanceolate;  amtnU  tomentose;  lutf 
thick-shelled,  hard. 

* 

0&9.  Less  coimnon  than  either  of  the  preceding  in  fliii 
Beigbbourbood,  and  a  smaller  tree  with  a  less  shaegj  bariu 
This  is  the  species  so  abundant  in  the  barrens  of  Kentockj 
-where  the  growth  being  obstructed  by  annual  fires,  whilst  the 
root  continues  to  extend  Itself,  an  immense  and  solid  mass  is 
found  beneath  the  soil  attached  to  a  bare  shrub  above  iL  This 
species,  moreover,  is  characterized  by  the  large  amount  of  haid, 
close-grained,  white  saj>-wood  which  it  bears,  and  which  is  es- 
pecially fitted  .for  axe  helves  and  axle-trees.  It  is  thought  a  sor 
perior  fuel  to  ail  the  other  hickories* 

Syn.'    Juglans  tomentosa*    Mt. 

Juglans  alba.     Willd*    Muhl^fyc^     . 

Species  4/A*     Carta  porcina.    Pig-Ma  Hidcory    broom  hkkorjfm 

Sp.  Cfu    Leaflets  about  7,  lahceplate  glabrous:  fitsit  pyrifenn, 
orglobose* 

Obs*  The  Pignut  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  hick- 
ories by  its  smoother  bark,  its  narrower  leaves,  and  smaller  fruit; 
for  although  the  nut  itself  is  about  the  size  of  that  of  the  C.  Squa- 
mosa, or  small  scaly  bark  Hickory,  yet  in  the  pig-nut  the  ball 
is  so  much  thinner  as  to  make  the  fruit  altogether  much  less.  It 
is  in  every  respect  the  least  valuable  of  the  ianrdly,  the  wood  be- 
ing not  fitted  for  useful  application  to  the  arts,  less  valuable  as 
fiiel ;  and  the  nut  unfit  to  eat  in  consequence  of  its  bitteneai 
and  astringency.  Young  trees  of  this  kind  are,  l:^oweyer»  more 
common  around  Lexington  than  any  other  Hickory* 

Syru    Juglans ^porciiia* .  Jl£r. 

51.     Genus.  MORUS.        JL  Mulberry. 

(Derw^    From  MtHrea^  tbe  Gre^  name  of  the  tree,  which  is  of  ob- 

acute  derivation.) 

Class  f\st.    MOJ^OECIA.-^Oriery  TETRAJWRIA. 
Gen.  Ck.    MifiC.  CSci(y»  4-parted.    CbrotiaocKBe.    Fub  CUKp 


4Jeaved.    Conlla  none«    Slj^  2.    Caigx  becemmg  a  berrjr. 

Seeds  ^litary*    .  •  • 

8p&des  Ut.    MoRus  rvbba*  Camtnon  Mulberry. .  4 

Sp.  Ch.    Leaves  cordate,  ovate,  acuminate,  frequently  three- 

lobedv  equally  serrate,  scabrous,  pubescent  andemeath;yer- 

tile  ameni»  cyUndricaK  .  v 

Obs.  Owing  to  the  depredations  of  stock  upon  this  yaluabld 
tree^  whose  bark  is  a  favduHte  fooif  with  horses  and  sheep,  it  is 
becon&ing .  rare  in  thi»  quarter  where  it  once  abounded:  youug 
trees  are  never  met  with  in  expos^  situations,  and  th^  old  ones 
have  ^nerally  a  decaying  aspect.  Th«^  sexes  are  sometime 
together  60  die  same  plant  and  again  separate,  so  that  trees  are 
occasionally  fomid  wnicii  never  bear  fruit*  Th^  wood  of  die 
mulberry  is  more  durable  when  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather  than  any  other  timber  of  this  region,  except  the  red- 
cedar  and  black-locust;  hence,  in  those  parts  of  the  countiy 
where  those,  trees  are  not  found,  this  is  mvch  used  as  posts  fix* 
iencing.  It  blooms  about  the  last  of  April,  and  ripens  its  fruit  . 
in  June. 

The  White  Mulberry,  lately  introduced  by  seeds  from*  France, 
seems  to  thrive  well  in  this  climate,  so  far  at  least  as  ibar  or  five 
yearns  experience  can  show. 

RANUNCULUS.    [Sn&Gmm  23.]    OnmJwA. 

Species  4<&.    Ranunculus  rbcurvatus. 

Sp*  Ch.  Stem  erect,  and  with  the  petioles  clothed  with  expand'^ 
ing  hBiniLeabes  3-parted,  villous,  segments  broad-oval, subin- 
cised,  the  lateral  ones  3-lobed:  Cb/^op  reflected:  Pete&laoceo* 
late;  Seeds  with  a  booked  point, 

Obs.  This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  eiftier  of  the 
finrmer,  by  its  more  vQlous  appearance  and  its  larger  leaves;  a  ; 
aingte  stem,  or  but  few,  are  protruded  from  each  root,  which 
are  erect  and  succulent,  and  arise  to  the  height  ci  a  foot  or  moi:ef 
branching  towards  the  summit.  The  radical  leaves  are  borne 
on  foot-stalks  8  6r  9  inches  long,  those  of  the  stem  decreeing  as 
they  ascend.  The  flowerst  which  are  small  and  of  a  jgreenish-  .» 
yeltow  ^colour,  {Appear  towards  the  Utter  end  of  April,  and  are 
succeeded  by  globular  heads  of  sc^d,  each  one  haidng  a  hoofcedl 
point.  Rarer  than  the  two  first  mentioned  species.  In  shaded 
woods  and  meadows. 
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52.  Gkntts.        CHEUDONrUM.        L. 

(Dem.    Greek  Kdidon,  a  8TOllow;'fiom  the  ciicumstance  of  its 
flowering  about  the  time  those  birds  fiist  appear  m  the  spring.) 

Class  iiA.    POLrAJWRIA.^Ofder,  MOJfOGYmjt. 

Gen.  Ch»    Calyx  2-leaved  caducous.     Corolla  4-pe tailed.    -Si^ 

lique  linear  2^-valved,  iMrelled.     Seeds  Dumeroos* 
SpecUs  UU    Chkhbonium  vajtjs*  LaiKge  CelaMiM, 

Sfu  CA.    Iiowcj  pinnate,  lobed;    SegmeiOs^  founded  |    OnUxb 
asdllaiy,  pedunculate ;  Petals  ^lipticai,  entire. 

Obs*  This  handsome  plant,  so  abundant  on  the  borders  of 
the  Ohio  river,  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  neighbourhood  j  iti 
large  showy  jrellow  flowers,  which  would  probably  double  under 
cultivation,  are  highly  ornamental:  in  their  ns^tural  state  they 
are  exceedingly  fugacious.  The  whole  plant  is  imbued  wift  a 
yellow  juke  of  an  acridj  bitter,  opiate  taste.  Flowers  last  of 
April  in  rich  shaded  8it^ationg• 

53.  Genus.        PODOPHYLLUM.        L. 

(Derte.  Greek,  podo*;  afoot  andpAjfOof^  a  leaf,  its  leaf  resem 
Uing  the  web-foot  of  some  animals.) 

Class  \9th.    POLYAKDRIA^Order,  MOJfOGYMA. 
Geiu  CK    Cahps  S-leaved.    Pekds  9.    Siigma  plaited,  creoatcw 
Pericarp  a  berry,  1-celled,  many  seeded. 

Species   Isi.    Podophyllum  pbltatum*    May-Aj^j  ManArake^ 
^  Wild  Lemonj  4^c. 

Sp.  Ch.   Leopw  peltate-palmate,  single,  or  two  on  a  forked  stem, 

JUmers  solitary,  axillary. 

Ohs.  No  portion  of  the  Union  affords  the  May-apple  in  grnt* 
cr  abundance  than  this,  where  it  is  found  in  prdfosloD  in  all  rich 
shaded  woodlands.  About  the  1st  of  Match  its  leaves  appear 
iibove  ground,  it  blooms  generally  towards  the  endof  Anril  and 
ripens  its  fruit  in  June.  The  latter  is  highly  grateftd  to  the  taste 
of  most  persons;  its  leaves  are  deleterious  and  not  eaten  by  any 
cattle;  whilst  its  root,  wJien  properly  dried  and  puhrericed,  ^ 
lords  an  excellent  cathartic,  but  little  inferior  to  jalap. 

64.    Genus.  COLLINSIA.  J^uUaU.    . 

(Dene.    Named  in  honorof  Zaochmu  CoUme  Esq.  of  Pbilndeiphi^ 


I 

f 


geneni  4ofottoii  (o  thc^natiud  scienoeB.) 


Claw  14A.    DIDYJV'AMtA— Order,  AMflOSPERMA.     . 

CTeit.  Cft.  Cb/yvll^left.  CbmUibilaUate,  orifice  cloMd:  ttp» 
per  Hp  bifid ;  the  lower  trifid,  intermediate  segment  carinatel^ 
saccate  and  closed  over  the  declinate  style  and  stamina^  C^ 
sule  globose,  partly  l-celled^  and  imperfectly  4-valved.  Seeth 
S  or  3,  umbilicate. 

«^»ecte9  \tU    CoLLiNSiA  VSRITA*  Early  jk/aering  CoUintiau 

Spm  Clu    Leases  oTate-oblong,  sessile,  obtusci  the  inferior  onet. 
attenuated  into  long  petioles. 

.  O&f •  This  beautiful  little  plant,  which  is  seen  in  profuse 
abundanqe  on  many  parts  of  the  Dry-ridge  road  to  Cincinnati^ 
is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  found  in  tl^  inmiediate  vicinity* 
It  iaxharacteri^d  by  its  particoloured  flowers,  the  upper-lip  be- 
ing white,  the  lower  a  bright  sky  blue:  they  first  appear  aboui 
the  la^tdfiy  of  April,  and  continue  to  bloom  during  the  month 
of  May.  • 

Id  May  1815, 1  met  with  this  plant  in  .the  neigfabouifaoodof 
Pittsburgh ;  but  being  unable,  di^nng  a  rapid  journey  to  exanune 
it  critically,  I  sent  several  specimens  to  my  firiend,  the  kte  la< 
mented  Dr.  Edward  Barton  of  Philadelphia;  he  submitted  tkcm 
to  the  Abbe  Conrea,  who  pronounced  it  a.viol^  Subsequent 
noore  attentive  investigations  by  the  accurate  Nuttall,  Who  had 
seen  it  so  early  as  ^be  year  1810,  have  proven  it  to  belong  to  a 

widely  different  class.* 

> 

55.    Genus.  MALVA.  L.  Mdhm* 

S erttf.    Probably  tnm  the  Giedc,  MeHauOy  to  soAen;  in  allusioo 
mucilaginous  and  demulcent  pn^ierties  <^  the  tribe.) 

C3m»  16<&.    MOJMDELPHM^CMer^  POLYAM)RM; 

Gen.  CA.     Calyx  double;  the  exterior  mostly  S-leaved.    Petak 
5..    Qqnule^  many,  1  -seeded,  disposed  prbiculariy. 

Species  Uf.    Malva  rotundifolia.  RowMeaved  Mallow, 

^.  C%.    Sieat  prostrate;  leaves  cordate^  orbicular,  obscurely  5« 
lobed;  peduncles  declining  when  io  fruit  « 


^^Jpnrnal  of  the  Acftdoay  of  N«tf  $oi«Qc«t  9i  IkikMskim.  Vo»l.  P.  189. 


9l%  Fhfula  Lmingliomenais* 

0(f.    An  exotic  originally^  now  80  thoroughly  natvnlmedaf 

to  be  met  with  every  where  in  cultivated  groundi  and  Deglected 
wastes.  Its  first  flowers,  of  a  palp  violaceous  hue,  are  some- 
times seen  in  ordinary  seasons  as.  early  as  the  last  of  Apiil; 
from  which  timethe  plant  continues  to  extend  itself  by  trailio^ 
on  the  ground,  putting  forth  flowers  .ajid  ripening  seeds  oiitil 
November;  bei.ng  so  hardy  as  to  withstar.»d  considerable  cold. 
Children  sometimes  eat  the  green  fruit  which  they  call  gitNind 
cheese. 

66.    Genus.  FRAG  ARIA.  L.  Straasbtn^ 

{Derw^   Latin,  yhigraf»i  smelling  sweetly;  in. lefeieoce  to ilyfii 
grant  fruit.) 

aass  1 3/A.     CAL  YCAJV'DRU. ---Order,  POL  YG  YMA. 

Oau  Ch.     Calyx  \0<\eR^ petals  5.     Receptacles  of  theseof  o?ati 
and  deciduous,  becoming  a  berry. 

Species  \sU     Fkaoaria  viroiniana.  WVd  itraaimy, 

1^.  Ch»     Calyx  of  the  fruit  spreading;  hdirs  on  the  petioki 
erect,  on  the  peduncles  appressed. . 

Ofc.  The  wild  strawberry,  which  difiers  by  minute  distinc- 
tions only  from  the  garden  species,  is  not  a  common  plaotiz?  this 
vicinity:  it  does,  however,  occasionally  occur  in  old  fields  and 
road  sides,  flowering  towards  the  last  of  April.  In  the  western 
part  of  this  stat^t  constitutes  a  principal  feature  in  the  vegete* 
tion  of  the  barrens;  where,  in  situations  fully  exposed  to  the io- 
fluenceof  the  sun,  its  fruit  hecomes  matured  to  perfectkm^it 
darker-coloured  ahd  sweeter  than  the  strawberry  of  the  p^ 
dens.  ^ 

57.    Genxts.  arum.  L. 

\  {Derw.    Probably  from  the  greek  araj  injury^  in  refersnoe  to  tfcs  i-* 
orimonious  qualities  of  the  root.) 

Class  ^UU    MOKOECIA.— Order,  POLYAKDRIA. 

Gen  .CL     Spaiha  cucullate.     Spadix  naked  above;  below ferf        / 

Jiine ;  in  the  middle  staminiferous.     Calyx  and  corolla  none. 

Berry  I  or  many-seeded. 

^peciss  \$L    Arum  TRiPHTi.LDif.  Inditm  hffn?*  '^ 

fy.  Ch.   "Stemless:  leaves  tematc:  leaflets  ovate,  acaminatc, re-  j 

ry  entire;  spadix  club-shaped ;  spritha  ovate,  acuminate, convex  . 

•Jute  below;  flat  and  bent  above.  I 

•         I 
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• 
The  singularly  formed  4ower,  (spatha)  of  this  plant, 
tts  cbloor,  green  striped  ^ith  purple,  and  the  beautiful  cluster  . 
of  scarlet  berries,  maturing  in  mid-summer,  readily  distinguish 
this  from  any  other  plant,  except  the  next  (blloiring,  of  this 
Flora.  In  rich  moist  woods  tt  attains  the  height  of  2  feet  or  up- 
wards. The  root  weighing  an  ounce  or  more,  is  well  known. 
to  every  body,  under  the'  name  of  Indian  turnip,  for  its  acrid 
properties.     Flowers  1  st  of  May* 

Tbia  plant  is  said  to  be  sometimes  dioecious;  more  frequently 
however  it  is  monoecious,  the  males  and  femiales  being  placed 
on  the  same  spadix. 

Species  2d.    ^rum  DRAcoNTinx.  Green  dragon^  ^. 

Spm  Ch.  Stemless;  leaves  pedate  (^rather  dichotomous'^) ;  leaA 
lets  lanceolate,  oblong,  entire;  spadix  fusiform,*  longer  than 
oblong,  convolute  spatha. 

Oks,  This  species  is  not  so  common  as  the  preceding,  and 
16  easily  recognized  by  its  differently  formed  leaf  which  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  leaflets  circularly  arranged  on  a  forked  pf^ 
tiole;  and  its  spadix  which  is  6  or  8  inches  long,  taper-pointed 
and  yellow.  The  whole  plant  Is  generally  more  luxuriant  tlian 
the  former;  bearing  a  larger  cluster  of  berries  which  are  also. 
fMrarlet}  and  having  alarger  root  which  is  possessed  of  the  like 
•acrimony.  Flowers  at  the  same  time  and  is  found  in  similar 
situations. 

58.    Genus.  GERANIUM.  L. 

(Deriv,  Greek  geranaSf  a  crane ;  the  peraifltent  style  refiembliiig  the 
beak  of  that  bird.) 

aasslSlh.    MOJfjlDELPHIA.^Orderj  DECAffDRIA. 

Geru  Ch.  Caltfx  deleaved.  Corolla  of  5  petals.  Stigmas  5^ 
ArilH  ^-seeded,  awned. 

Species  Ist    Geranium  maculatuk.        Spotted  cran^s^fill.  Wild 

Geranium.    ' 

J^.  Ch.  Erect:  retrorsely,. pubescent:  stem  dicbotomous:  leaves 
opposite,  3-5*parted  incised,  upper  ones  sessile:  pedundes  elon- 
gated 3-flowered?  petals  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

*I  hare  chosen  to  substitatc  this  term  for  Subulate,  which  is  nsed  in  the  d»- 
■eription  of  the  spadix,  by  aU  the  writert.  As  it  obtains  with  us,  ihisorgaa 
^as  oMich  more  reaemUlaacvto  a  fiwrge  ipindlo  tbaa  an  awL 
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• 
<0i9,  .  The  pale '  paq>le  flowers  of  tUs  preMy  pfant 
-feindfioiie  sbow  duriog  May,  about  the  first  week  of  vhick 
gaonik  they  be^'n  to  appear.  The  radical  leaves  are  supported 
«n  long  fisot^talkSftbe  canline  are  sessile,  aU  pabescentyiud  be- 
come spotted  wiih  yellow,  brown  and  red^as  the  plant  dec6oc& 
The  root  is  knotty  and  tuberous,  possessed  of  considerable  «»• 
iringency,  and  hence  called  ^ild  Tqm^enliim  it  is  a  good  deal 
used  medicinally  in  some  portions  of  the  Union,  and  is  yetliBps 
fiowise  inferior  to  die  OKotic  ju^t  mentioned.  Found  in  moist, 
sioh  situations,  about  ieoce-r^s&c*  rare* 

59.    Genus.  ROBINIA.  L.  LoauL 

ft 

{J)erh.    Named  xfx  honor  of  M.  JUL  Robb^  Frei^cK  UHanista  wte 
first  inCrodaced  itto  tree  into  Eufope.) 

Class  nth.    D[AbELPHIA.r^Otder,DECAJWRIA. 

Cen»  Ck*  Calyx  4-clcft,  the  n^pev  sequent  3-parled.  Vert^ 
/ui»  nearly  round,  e¥p4nded,refl^^*  Pod  compressed,  long 
many-seeded. 

ISpecksXst.    'BoBimA  P3Et7D-ACACiA«  Blade  hastiL 

JSp.  Ch.    Le'caes  unequally  pinnate:  stipules  splnescent:  wacemm 
peoduloust  pods  smooth.  ^ 

Ohs.  My  own  observations  do  not  agree  widi  these  of  M.* 
Michaux  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  this  tree;  for  alttioa^  it 
does  occur  in  profuse  abundance  in  tfiis  and  other  richest  lands 
of  Kentucky ;  yet  I  have  found  the  largest  and  most  thrifty  slocks 
on  the  Ohio  river  in  Boon  county,  f^eventy  titles  north  of  Lex* 
ington,  where  the  soil  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  this  vicinity. 
Its  handsome  fi^age  and  delicioudy '  scented  iowers  hare  long 
i'ecommended  it  here,  as  elsewhere,  as  an  ornamental  tree  for 
plantations,  street-walks  fee.  and  the  errellcnre  of  its  wood,  in 
point  of  durability,  hardness  and  strength,  particolariy  reoom- 
snends  it  to  the  attention  of  landed  prQ|)rietor9«  The  foroiits  of 
tlie  adjoining  counties  .  fufnid)  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
timber  which  is  used  tn  the  construction  of  Steam  Boats:  a:.d 
there  is  an  immense  annual  con$:umptio'n  of  it  in  making  the 
postoof  fences.  Within  the  last  few  vears^  however,  this  ex- 
cellent tree  has  si^stained  serious  injury  from  the  depredatiors 
of  an  insf^ct^  which  penetrates  to  the  very  centre  of  tiie  woo4 
permeating  its  whole  substn^'ce  with  large  hollows;  incon«€5- 
4aence  of  which,  many  of  the  finest  trees  haye  become  destroy- 
ed*   Where  planted  in  Iowa  the  locust  tree  flowen  about  tW 
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tetof  May,  tiiMe  ia  die  coantiy  are  observed  to  be  a  week  or 

ten  daya  later. 

» 

eo.     OaNOT.  PRUNUS.  L. 

(Derh.    The  latin  aame  for  plum:  etymology  olwcuie.)- 

ClotelSA.    CALYai/WRLa.^Ofd^^  MOJ^OGYMa. 

Oen.  Ch.  Gii^  inferior,  GampanolateA-eleftfdecidfioiiB;  Pm 
ial9  5.    Drupe  even*    Ati/  with  a  prominent  suture. 

Species  1st.    Pavuvft  vimoiNiANA.  Wild  cheny^ 

Sp.  CA.  Aicenie»  erect^  elongated;  /rutes  decidaoi]% oval-ob- 
long,  acuminikte^sbiiiiiig  above^  senate,  soMJotb  on  hoik  sides  $ 
jKtioles  with  9*4  glands, 

Ohs.  Qoe  of  the  laqiiest  trees  of  our  forests,  occvniiig 
Auudantij  on  the  richest  soib,  aiui  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  lumber  yeilding  kind,  in  consequence  of  the  beaulVt 
liardness,  and  durability  of  its  wood,  which  is  more  extensivelj 
teed  than  any  North  American  tree,  in  cabinet  work.  When 
portioasof  the  tree  are  selected  for. this  purpose,  atfhebtforca^i' 
lion  of , the  stocks, the  plauk,  when  polished,  exhifaits  a  rich  and 
varied  appearance,  nowise  inferior  to  the  best  mahogany* 
Flowers  about  the  8th  of  May,  ard  cherries  ripen  in  July:  these 
ate  daric-coloured,  of  a  sweetish  bitter  taste.  The  bark  has  been 
kmifiMedaa  a  domestic  medicine  in  jaundice  and  debilitr.  ft 
appears  I*  be  a  vegetable  hitler  of  some  activity,  modiDed  is 
its  efibcts^ bya  aotaMe  porticmof  prusnc acid» . 

Sjpu    Cersttos  Virginiaoa.    Mkh^  DoHa  ^ 


Id*      PrUNVS    CHICA9A* 

ft 

iSp.  CJu    Flowers  fasciculate,  lateral  fascicles  sessile ;  leaves  nai^ 
.  row  lanceolate, serrulate;  branches  spiny,  glabrous. 

Ob%  A  small  tree  tea  or  fifteen  fi^et  high,  thiddy  stodifed  witK 
Srabs  which  are  garnished  with  small  shining  leaves,  persistent 
to  a  late  season  in  the  fall,  and  giving  to  the  tree  an  evergreen 
appearance.  Flowers  from  1st  to'  15th  of  May:  fruit,  of  a  yel- 
lowish red  colour,  rij(>ens  in  August:  It  is  pleasantly  tasted  when 
tboreughly  ripe  and  is  frequently  preserved  With  sugar*  Fre-. 
fuent  in  shrubberies  occasionally  occvrriog  wikL 

Syru    Pniaus  angusttfolia.    JUtnkaS. 

fro  ss  €oim]fVB»>) 


Art.  IX. — An  Address  delivered  at  the  Ihauguraiion  of  the  Preti* 
daa  of  Tran^hania  Vnrversiiy^  October  I3thj  ISSS.  By  Rer. 
Alva  Woods,  D,  D.  Pre^dent  of  the  Univenitj. 

« 

My  respected  audience,  the  subject  which  I  have  selected 
for  the  present  occasion,  is,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Culture. 

The  infant  enters  on  life  in  profound  ignorance  of  his  powen 
and  destinies,  and  of  the  whole  material  tiniverse.  He  endea- 
vours  alike  to  grasp  the  near  flame  which  would  consume  hiiOy 
and  ibe  distant  orb  which  circles  its  way  in  yonder  heayens. — 
He  is  not  more  dependant  on  others  for  the  aliment  which  is  to 
nourish  his  body,  than  for  the  instruction  which  is  to  give  growth 
and  maturity  to  bis  mind*  It  is  an  ordinance  of  heaveoy  ood> 
firmed  by  eyery  injunction  to  an  ancient  patriarch  to  teach  his 
children  and  his  children's  children,  and  by  the  command  of 
Him  who  said,  ^Go,  teach  all  nations,"  that  man  is  to  be  the 
instructor  of  his  fellow  man.  Where  this  liigh  ordinance  is 
contravened,  where  no  lights  of  knowledge  are.  furnished^  man 
can  never  rise  above  a  mere  animal  ^existence.  He  may  have 
the  elements  of  mind;  but  they  must  renoain  without  fonn  and 
void,  and  shrouded  in  darkness  deep  and  iD^>6netrahle  as  that 
which  brooded  over  chaos  before  the  first  creation  of  light*  In 
him  may  exist  the  germ  of  an  intellect,  which  under  genial  in- 
fluences would  spread  its  opening  beauties  to  the  gaze  of  an  ad- 
miring world.  In  him  may  sleep  the  strength  and  acumen  of 
a  Newton,  or  the  wisdom  and  valour  and  patriotism  of  a  Wash- 
ington; but  who  shall  walce  his  dormant  energies,  and  point  the 
way  to  glory  and  immortality?. 

The  important  bearings,  on  the  higher  destinies  of  man,  of 
knowledge  ar^d  of  christian  virtue,  have  been  gieatlj  ovef 
looked.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  well  understood,  that 
without  k  towledge  there  can  be  no  useful  exercise  of  virtue: 
and  that  without  virtue  knowledge  cannot  reach  its  highest 
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elevations  or  accomplish  its  highest  purposes.  A  consideration 
of  some  of  ibe  effects  of  knowledge  and  of  christian  virtue  on 
our  indiTidual,  social,  political,  and  moral  interests,  may,  at  this 
time,  well  deserve  attention.  '       ' 

Liet  me  put  it  to  the  sober  judgment  of  any  man,  for  what 
inducements  he  would  consent  never  to  baVe  any  addition.made 
directly  or  indirectly  to  his  stock  of  intellectual  treasures?    Yea, 
were  it  possible,  let  him  take  a  retrograde  course,  let  him  anni- 
hilate one  by  one  those  treasures,  and  extinguish  all  the  lamps 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  ejqperience,  which  have  l^eor 
successively  lighted  up  in  his  mind,  and  what  would  he  give  for 
his  existence? 

"Would  the  hero  of  Corsica  have  sent  through  Europe  an  ele^ 
trie  shock,  which  waked  the  popu]3r  energies,  and  shook  the 
broad  foundations  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  despotisoi,  had 
his  intellect  never  been  invigorated .  by  the  discipline  of  the 
exact  sciences,  and  animated  by  the  models  of  patriotic  valour 
which  he  found  in  Grecian  and  Roman  story?  It  were  easy  to 
enlarge  upon  the  good  which  this  gifted  man  might  have  accoat 
plished,  had  his  mighty  powers  been  under  the  guidance  of  moral 
principle. 

Where,  in  a  word,  do  we  look  for  lofty  purposes,  for  ingenu- 
ous dispositions,  for  illustrious  deeds,  unless  to  men  of  cultiva- 
ted  intellect  and  extended  knowledge? 

•  If  from  worldly  distinction  we  look  to  worldly  enjoyment,  we 
shall  find  it  in  the  highest  zest  with  the  disciple  of  learnirig.—- 
Is  he  a  man  of 'busineHS? '  The  hours  not  given  to  his  daily  occu- 
pations, nor  demanded  by  relative  duties,  are  cheered  by  the 
delights  of  letters.  The  fktigues  of  his  body  are  forgotteo 
amidst  the  embellishments  of  his  mind.  Visions  of  excellence 
and  of  beauty  create  a  disrelish  for  whatever  is  grovelling  or 
deformed,  and  impart  elevation  to  his  conceptions,  and  dignity 
to  his  character.  Is  he  a  man  of  leisure?  He  is  not  doomed, 
like  the  unlettered  rich,  to  drag  out  a  vacant  and  restless  exis* 
tence,  with  mere  physical  pleasures  as  his  only  resource.  He 
pever  thinks  himself  less  alone,  than  when,  turning  his  bark 
^poD  the  strifes  of  the  cooteotious,  the  gripings  of  the 
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ftil,  the  orer-readdagB  of  file  aadbitiMa^  ImhM^coawtmmUk 
ibe  iUs0trioiis  dead,  with  the  gFeatest  and  befel  anev  of  e^etj 
age.  JiA  waUcs  wilh  Plato  hi  the  gra?e»  of  U»  A(»deBiy.  Ho 
listeas  to  the  lectures  of  Aristotle  in  Us  LyceiUBfr  Id  the  RoBmo 
•apitolyhe  is  a&unated  hj  the  eioquenceaiiA  potriotiaBa^of  TaHj; 
and  in  Soiosaon's  pecob  he  is  Biade  fmebytbe  teacUnfa  of 
Hinir  who  spsdie  as  ae^r  Bmii .  qpake«  He  neeA  cet  ifler  * 
bounty  far  «  new  pleasiUPe.  His'  pieesarea  are  vasioas  aa  the 
phenomeaa  of  nature;  andy  aidike  those  of  the  sensbalist,  tfaejr 
sever  pall  upoi>  the  taste*  Every  gratificatioa  briegs  with  It  a 
Behdi  for  tngfber  and  more  extended  gratificatteitsu  Hie  iDleHee* 
tttal  Acuities  grow  with  his  growth;  and  every  new  aecimskiflil 
urges  him  to  bolder  daring  in  exploriDg  flie  deptha  aiad  aacelid- 
ing  the  heights  of  knowledge*. 

Ibn's  eoonexion  with  fliose  aroundr  bixt  lays  the  fenadatieB 
for  a  large  portion  of  his  present  dutieSk^ 

Isr  he  a  parentt  The  edocatieB  of  his  childfeoy  faepwerw 
young,  is  already  eommeoeed.  *  G^eu  heSore  they  ae^oife  their 
\emacalar  toi^ue,  they  are  fenniag  the  diqioMlkNDa  aad  haMTif^ 
ifriiich  will  give  coof  leaou  to  their  manheod  and  their  oM  sige^ 
They  are  takitog  lessons  of  every  body  and  of  every  thing  atfeunA 
them.  To  their  parents  ecj»eciaUy  they  bok  up  fiar  guMtecei 
and  teaching*  Can  an  ignonuat  parent  ope%  by  the  wiaaikaud 
gentlest  means^  these  baddiofg  fiicfilllesy  aad  Asluenr  witk  ]^aa« 
tic  hand  these  forming  mtanefst  Can  be^  whose  ewir'  powers 
have  never  been  develapody  be  %Bali(ieA  te  derebptf  and  BiBtus4 
flie  powers  of  others?  Can  he,  who  has  never  goMmed his  ow« 
spirit,  nor  chastened  his  own  fiMicyi  nor  bfidled  his  osfB  dettres^ 
give  lessMis  of  moderation,  of  pradence^  and  of  jadgteealt 

Is  he  an  avowed  teacher  of  yoetbl .  He  hustafaea  upoo Idaa 
duties  of  high  abd  solemn  faupert.  He  Kaa  ttadeftalcea  to 
mould  the  character  of  the  next  geaerfttioB^  He  aiisa  at  ao"* 
thing  lesto  than  to  fi>n»  the  parents,  tte  eitiEens»the  teachct%. 
Jhe  philosophers,,  the  patriots,  and  the  christians  <tf  the  eenbg 
ape^  To  this  ibrmatioa  of  ehaffeeler,.  eitery  teacher,,  (mv  tbo' 
nai^ry  to  the  ha^l  of  science,  contributeea  portieo'  of  iafltieaee^ 

From  the  sahUary  chwBgea  iotvedaeed  mtbia  a  iMrjumris 
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of  iMcUiigiaiidthfici|ierineiitiiiowniekkigwilli  t ' 
Tiew  to  other  changes,  it  is  evident  die  whole  scseoce  of  edii6» 
tioo  ie  jet  in  its  infancy.  bliiefatueyasiofeligioiHveiienilioa 
fiu*  4he  nene  loSoe  of  teacher  is  gene,  and  in  its  {daee  is  eoiat 
■p  a  ^eanand  Sor  talents,  and  &nd,  and  au^Inesg.  Neitbev 
groatls  nor  aen  are  any  iongm*  to  be  goyemed  by  the  maee  diat 
of  aathoritj.  Publir  opinion  is  the  lever  which  mom$  the 
^orld;  Bad  gDverMnents,  whether  of  schools,  or  cottegesf  or 
litatea,  asast  yield  i^e  its  irresistible  power. 

The  feneral  ia^airy  oonr  m,  hew  can  edacatSoa  be  made  to 

miV»senre  most  eflectually  our  great  suvaal,  pohtieal,  and  wnorA 

inteaertsf    Wliat  are  the  best  means  liir  traaaing  the  aiind  and 

fermiag  Vtm  nannersf    What  are>  the  best  acheeii,  not  iMnefy 

fcr  acqainng  knowledge,  bqt  fi>r  mereasing  anental  power,  wd 

obftaiaing  aMotal  discipline  t  for  teacfanig  yenA  to  tUnk^  and 

Ao  reason,  and  to  actt    What,  in  short,  is  the  edwcatioa,  which 

ought  t^  iie  >giren' to  AoBerioan  ciSxeos  and  Aneiican  christians 

in  the  ealighletied  IMh  eenftaryf    On  tfak  paint  the  sentiiaeBt 

ia  beoeming  genera]  that  seaad  learning  has  not  reeeifed  tlist 

individnd  aad  ithat  legidatiae  patronage  wMcih  its  connexiea 

irith  the  vitid  iotemsts  of  <Msr  eemilry  demaadsh^Himl  especialljr 

Ant  adequate  aseaiii  aae  not  pmaUed  for  training  anea  to  Hb^ 

iflspdrtaat  ait  of  tnadyng*    In  thttse  arts  adiich  contribate  t# 

tiie1)od^4)amfoitand  foshumahie  appMwawoe  4>f  ear  ohiU^^ 

ve  seek  tatsmpby  dheetEiifiii;  and  sfaaUwi^  ^iviB  their  minda  ia 

'  diarge  to  ignorance  and  to  pedantry t   Shailtte  detttni^^onr 

pestertty  and  ef  enr  eoaatpy  be  confided  to  saperfieiai  tiiinkf  rs, 

to  half  eduaated  schciars,  io  unenlightened  and  onpiincifded 

.    fr^tendarsf    Genius  of  'Befniblicani^a,  foihid  itt     SpiTit  ef 

ChriBttaaltjir,  aiaert  it! 

Is  he  derated  to  the  faeaHng  wr(4  It  is'one  iti  which  eonpirii^ 
ran  nod  tiaadoefly  cadhet  aeiHIoaffisb*  Though  the  medical 
aoeaee  of  onr  eaimtry  was  at  finit  of  slow  growth,  its  recent 
^iwgnsss  has  been  rapid  b^xNid  eaamplf)*  if  a  centufy  and  a  ^. 
b^h  passed  away  without  one  laedical  sched,  we  now  have, 
ftase  which  will  be^  compariflaa  arith  the  oldest  and  bert 
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•cbools  in  Ekirope;  and  which  are  sendiug  AWM  practitiooeri 

.  to  every  corner  of  our  happy  land* 
.    J'he  Medical  school  of  this  UiuTersity,  hy  the  talents  aad  ex* 
perience  and  enthusiastic  devotion  of  its  Professors,  aiid  by  its 
most  admirable  lecthre-roDms,  has  already  gained  for  itself  a 
well  earned  reputation,  which  is  the  pledge  of  its  futtire  and 

^   tncroasing  glory. 

.  With  a  vast  territory  which  remains  to  be  explored  hy  tiie 
boti^nistand  the  chemist,  and  which  abounds  rn  medicinal  plants 
and  minerals,  the  medical  science  of  America  is  destined  to  a 
still  wider  and  nobler  range* 

Is  he  devoted  to  the  lawf  Something  more  than  listless  read* 
ing  for  a  given  time,  or  even  attendance*  on  lectures,  b  now 
required  as  a  preparation  for  this  profession*  He  is  expected 
to  engage  in  exercises,  akin  to  those  which  are  to  constitute  his 
future  occupation.  Though  all  our  law-schools  are  the  growth 
of  the  last  nfly  years,  mtlch  has  been  done  to  render  easy  oTac* 
cess  the  treasures  of  this  intricate  science.  But  much  remains 
.to  be  do^e,  especially  in  the  common  law.  While  in  tilus  ommtrj 
more  than  in  any  tothern  the  advantages  of  the  law  are  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  citizen,  much  remains  to  be  accora^ 
pllshed  to  render  its  language  intelligible  to.  the  people,  and  its 
processes  direct;  to  >ab<dtsh  distinctions  where  there  is  no  diflfer- 
ence;  to  make  its  execution  expeditious*,  and  to  adapt  it,  in  a 
word,  to  the  changed  and  improved  relations  of  society.  Can 
this  be^the  work  of  ignorance? 

Is  he  devoted  to  theology?  The  day  is  gjtme  by,  in  which  the 
priesthood  can  be  valued  for  its  ignorance*.  I  would  be  the  last 
to  substitute  learning  for  piety.  Educating  men  for  die  minis* 
try,  irrespective  of  their  religious  qualifications,  will  inevitably 
destroy  thedoul  and  vitality  of  every  church  which  admits  the 
practice.  '  But  it  is  a  supposition  too  absurd  to  need  refutation, 
that  tile  ignorant  are  the  best  qualified  to  interpret  the  most  an- 

^  liient  writings  in  existence; — ^writings  composed  by  various  aa* 
thors  during  the  long  interval  of  nearly  two  thousaod  years, 
Delating  to  a  structure  of  society,  to  usuges,  and  to  natural 
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•cenerf  ^  unknown  wkh  us,  and  filled  wftb  the  loftiest  breathings  • 
^f  poetry,  and  with  the  holiest  fervours  of  prophecy. 

For  the  success  with  which  learning  has  been  employed  in 
lavoor  of  religion^Imight  refer  to  the  early  apologists  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  exposed  the  gross  deformities  of  polytheism;  to  the 
reformation  of  the  16th  century,  which  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession the  revival  of  letters;  and  to  the  impvgtiers  of  modem 
infidelity,  who  have  triumphantly  opposed  argument  to  argur 
uent  and  leam^ig  to  learning.    Had  not  the  sacred  oracles,  by 
means  of  the  pltess,  been  sent  through  the  various  dialects  of 
Europe,  the  reformation  had  not  been  effected.    Had  not  learn- 
ed defenders  of  the  christian  faith  been  raised  up  in  later  times^ 
the  enemies  of  the  cross  would  have  succeeded  in  their  attempt 
to  associate,  in  the  public  mind,  learning  with  infidelity,  and 
weakness  with  piety* 

It  may  be  sidd  that  the  primitive  teachers  of  Christianity  were 
generally  unlettered  men.  But  the  miraculous  propagation  of 
the  gospel,  at  first,  by  means  apparently  inadequate,  was  de- 
signed for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  and  not  for  the  regula- 
tion of  our  practice  in  circumstances  widely  different.  The 
instruments  selected  for  the  first  promulgation  of  our  religicm 
were  successful^  because  they  were  wielded  immediately  by  an 
^^Imighty  arm.  How  was  it  that  a  handfulof  men,  in  the  midst 
of  persecutions,  imprisonments,  and  death,  with  no  arms  but 
those  of  persuasion,  with  no  rewards  but  those  which  were  un- 
seen, spread  th^  religion  of  their  crucified  Leader  through  the 
lloman  empire?  It  was  because  disease  retired  at  their  bidding* 
It  was  because,  though  they  had  never  been  to  a  school  or  col- 
lege, they  addressed  the  Parthian,  the  Mede,  and  the  Elamite, 
each  in  his  own  language. 

Still  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  our  Lord  saw  fit  to  em- 
ploy the  cultivated  talents  of  a  Paul,  to  prove  to  the  Jews  out 
of  their  own  scriptures,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  to  persuade 
the  learned  polytheist  on  Mars^  Hill  to  turn  from  dumb  idols  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to  indite  epistles  of  instruction, 
admonition,  and  consolation  to  the  churches.    If  leaVning  was 

af  use  in  the  day  of.miracles,  and  in  an  unenlightened  age,  cao 
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any  one  deny  its  utility  when  the  gift  of  tongues  and  tbe  gi/} 
of  healing  have  been  withdrawn,  and  ¥^en  the  great  utam  of 
'society  are  informed  and  educated? 

In  a  country  in  which  the  people  are  invested  with  all  Ae 
jpolitical  power,  and  are  called  upon,  at  certain  periods,  to  elect 
the  functionaries  of  government,  the  importance   of  hxwing 
every  man  qualified  to  exercise  the  ri^t  of  suffrage,   is  moat 
obvious.    History  teaches  us  that  in  popular  govemmeiita,  tlieie 
is  a  tendency  to  unsteadiness  and  fluctuation,  •The  hero  ofl^ 
day,  is  too  often  the  exile  of  to-morrow.    Under  the  gnidaoee 
of  passion  and  unprincipled  deipagogues,  deeds  of  vicdence  am 
committed,  for  which  no  subsequent  regrets  can  make  atone- 
ment.    But  teach  the  people  knowledge,  and  you  tpach  dies 
to  detect  the  sophistries  of  the  artful  demagogue.     Train  and 
cultivate  their  intellect,  and  you  train  them  to  think  befere  Aey 
act,  to  moderate  the  violence  of  their  passions,  and  to  resist  sod- 
den and  misguided  impulses  of  feeling.     Instruct  them  in  their 
various  and  combined  interests,  and  you  prepare  them  to  afwd 
the  evils  of  excessive  legislation;  and  to  show  their  wtsdexn  io 
other  ways  than  by  perpetual  changes  in  their  statute-book— 
Vou  prepare  them  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  every  branch  of 
honest  industry;   and  to  look  with  other  feelings  than  those  o( 
envy  on  the  growing  wealth  of  neighbouring  nations.    Give« 
them  enlarged  and  libera]  views  of  national  policy,  and  Oiey 
will  be  too  wise  to  make  laws  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  spe* 
cie,  or  to  preserve  the  balanpe  of  trade  with  other  countries. — 
Inspire  them  with  the  true  principles  of  rational  freedom,  and 
their  love  of  liberty  will  not  degenerate  into  licentiousness,  nor 
contract  into  an  exclusive  and  selfish  patriotism.     Make  them 
intellectual  and  thoughtful,  and  neither  the  gladiatorial  contests 
of  ancient  Rome,  nor  the  modem  bull  fights  of  Madrid,  nor  die 

^  boxing-matches  of  England,  will  be  tbe  sports  of  their  delight. 

t  Give  them  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  and  you  secure  to 

them  a  surer  source  of  enjoyment,  of  independence,  and  of 

wealth,  than  would  be  furnished  by  all  the  golden  mines  of 

Spanish  America. 

Why  was  not  okl  Spain  able  to  i>M>itit?m  her  constitutioa 
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against  the  inroads  of  priestlj  and  Idnglj  power  t    In  answer  I 
vefer  to  a  &ct  lately  stated  in  a  London  Review,  that  in  Spain« 
^with  a  population  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States,  tiiere 
are  only  sixteen  periodical  journals,  while  in  the  United  States 
there  are  eight  hundred.    Had  the  population  of  Spain  beeo 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  appreciate  the  bleaangs  and  to  exei^ 
^iae  the  functions  of  a  firee  government,  they  would  have  made 
every  pass  in  the  Pyrreaees  a  Thermopylie,  and  every  plain  a 
Marathon,  sooner  than  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  sol- 
diery. • 

Why  are  those  combiaed  efibrts  among  the  hereditary  govem- 
memta  and  mighty  hierarchies  of  continental  Europe,  to  sup- 
presa  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  to  stop  the  preaching  of  the 
christian  missionary,  to  establish  a  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
to  shut  vp  eveiy  avenue  through  which  light  may  be  poi^red  in' 
upon  the  popular  mindt  They  dread  the  eflbcts  of  knowledge* 
They  fear  theif  subjects  will  become  too  wise  to  submit  to  ec- 
clesiastical domination  and  to  political  misrule. 

What  would  become  of  the  wealth  and  proud  ascendency  of 
England,  were  it  not  for  her  commerce  and  her  navyf  And 
what  would  become,  of  her  conunerce  and  her  navy,  were  it 
not  ibr  her  mecfaamc  arts,  and  her  astronomical  observationst 
Yea,  where  would  have  been  the  wealth  of  our  cities,  and  the 
fiir-iamed  enterprise  of  the  American  mariner,  had  we  not  been 
able  to  call  in  the  aid  of  English  astronomy  t  How  long  we 
sbaH  be  subjected  to  this  state  of  dependance,  is  for  the  intelli- 
gent and  \oStj  spirit  of  the  American  patriot  to  determine. 

In  proportion  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  wiU  ultimately 
be  their  freedom;  and  in  proportion  to  their  freedom  must  be 
flieir  intelligence  in  order  to  maintain  that  freedom*  What  ob- 
ligations then  rest  on  every  Aoierican,  to  cultivate  his  own  in- 
tefiectual  powers,  and  to  diffuse  the  light  of  knowledge  around 
him!  Does  he  love  his  tender  babe  and  the  companion  of  his 
bosom,  and  thank  his  God  ttiat  no  hand  of  violence  wiU  snatch 
them  from  his  embrace  t  Does  he  love  his  Bible,  and  offer  up 
dally  thanksgivings  thatno  ecclesiastical  power  will  deprive  him 
of  its  precepts  and  consolation?  ?    Does  he  rejoice  in  the  increa»> 
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teS  gl^D^  ^^  prosperitj  of  his  country?  As  he  Tallies  fteie 
blessings  and  wishes  their  continuaDce,  let  him  give  the  fiiD 
measure  of  his  influence  and  patronage  to  every  nunen  of 
mind  from  the  infant  school  to  the  University.  Let  him  notnfe 
the  youth  of  the  State  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  or  leave  tiien 
to  resort  to  some  distant  focus  of  learning,  or  to  collect  here  airf 
there  a  few  divergent  rays.  Lct^im  hnng  the  rays  di  Vsm- 
ledge  near  and  thick  around  every  family  and  every  member  of 
the  Republic*  Let  our  land  be  made  a  Goshen,  having  Bgbt 
in  all  its  habitations.* 

While  it  is  necessary  for  the  genera]  interests  of  fitcrature^ 
that  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  should  occupy  a  phce 
in  bur  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  stilt,  for  the  pnipoees  of 
political  safety  and  of  practical  morality,  a  thorough  edacatioQ 
in  the' exact  sciences  and  in  English  literature  is  ail  that  is  neces- 
sary. Such  an  education  it  will  be  our  aim  to  give  in  con&ei- 
ion  with  Transylvania  Univenity. 

It  is  said  by  the  opposers  of  uiuversal  education,  that  teaching 
persons  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  will   elevate  them  aboft 
their  business,  and  disqualify  them  for  the  exact  and  fadtUol 
performance  of  their  duties*    But  has  the  inspiratioD  oftbe 
Almighty  given  man  understanding,  and  will  that  undentand* 
ing  more  surely  mislead  him  the  more  it  is  enlightened?  WiDa 
rational  creature  be  more  disposed  to  transgress  the  laws  of  God        \ 
and  man,  the  more  he  understands  those  laws  and  iht  oM^ 
tions  by  which  they  are  enforced?    Are  the  citizens  of  those 
States  of  the  Union,  in  which  a  connmon  education  is  mkadi 
less  industrious  and  fingal,  less  attentive  to  the  duties  e{  the         ^ 
social  compact  and  to  all  the  tenderer  charities  of  li(^  iess  \» 
ral  and  religious,  than  others  who  have  had  no  education!  / 

By  an  estimate  made  a  few  years  since  in  Great  BritaiiH  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  capital 'ofo- 
ces  in  Scotland  was  very  small  compared  with  the  number  in 
England ; — and  that  nine-tenths  of  those  convicted  in  Edj[1id4 
6ould  not  read. 

A  similar  investigation  in  this  country  would  llfidoQ^^ 


\ 
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lead  t&  a  similar  result    Oar  convicts  are  commo&l y  as  destitatQ 
of  learning  as  tfiey  are  of  moral  principle. 

An  ignorant  man  is  always  a  dangerous  member  of  the  com* 
mnnity.  Incapable  of  understanding  the  blessings  of  civil  or 
religious  freedom,  he  is  at  all  times  the  prepared  dupe  of  every 
political  or  ecclesiastical  demagogue. 

Education  enters  deeply  into  any  true  system  of  political 

economy.    In  a  late  Jecture  before  one  of  the  Institutes  of  Paris, 

the  Baron  Dupin  makes  this  statement;  ^  that  in  some  parts  of 

France  those  who  are  educated  are  one  tenth,  in  others  one 

twentieth,  and  in  others  only  one  two  hundred  and  twenty*ninth 

part  of  the  whole  population;  and  that^the  national  revenue  of 

these  districts  is  nearly,  in  corresponding  ratios:  nay,  more, fliat 

these  proportions  are  not  materially  varied  by  the  most  striking 

inferiority  or  superiority  of  soil  or  climate.^' 

»        The  value  of  religion,  both  as  a  principle  of  action  and  as  an 

example,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  knowledge  with  which  it 

is  combined.    However  much  of  christian  benevolence  a  man 

may  possess,  it  will  be  of  litfle  service  to  the  community,  unless 

he  knows  how  to  exercise  it;  unless  he  understands  the  best 

plans  of  doing  good,  and  has  influence  to  carry  those  plans  into 

execution.    But  a  man  without  knowledge,  must  be  without  in^ 

fluence. 

'Look  at  the  moral  condition  of  die  diflferent  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  fee  the  legitimate  efiects  of  knowledge.  Compare 
South  America  with  this  United  states,  Italy  with  England,  Spain 
with  Scotland,  and  ybu  will  observe  as  marked  a  difierence  in 
their  moral  as  in  their  intellectual  character. 

Look  at  the  state  of  science  among  pagan  natimis.  Where  it 
the  pagan  country  which  possesses  any  Imowledge  of  medidn^ 
of  astronomy,  of  mechanics?  The  superiour  science  of  chris- 
tian ndtions  may  be  made  powerfully  instrumental  in  evangeUr 
ring  the  world.  It  may  be  made  to  demolish-in  the  mind  of  flie 
idolater  the  fabric  of  his  ialse  philosophy  and  ^is  religious  su- 
perstitions. Convince  him  of  bis  mistake  in  supposing  that  an 
eclipse  of  die  sun  or  moon  is  occasioned  by  a  dragon  whom  a 
loud  noise  niay  frighten  to  let  go  his  hold  on  the  lummaij*   Coft^ 
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Tince  hkn  of  bis  error  in  imagimng  that  Tdcanoeft  are  Ibe 
cred  dweiliDgs  of  the  god%  whose  awful  abodes  cannot  be  ap> 
proached  with  iiDpunitjr.  Prove  to  him  by  the  teatiinoDy  o(  cre- 
dible travellers^  thai  the  earth  is  not  divided  into  seven  isbadi 
and  seven  oceans.  Convince  him  of  such  errors,  and  jou  weak- 
en hiQ  faith  in  the  whole  system  in  which  he  has  been  edocaieiL 
Show  him  the  superiority  of  your  mechanical  philooephy,  asj 
its  application  to  the  arts  and  the  comforts  of  life^  and  he  vil 
bow  with  deference  toyoiur  opinions*  He  will  think  it  very  pM> 
Bible  that  in  reli^on  as  well  as  in  science  you  may  be  his  sapeii* 
our.  This,  you  are  aware,  has  actually  been  theefiect  af  dis 
Hindoo  college  In  the  East-Indies^  in  which  threie  hundred  i» 
live  youth  are  now  receiving  a  liberal  education. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  that  I  woaU 
prefer  talents  to  virtue,  or  greatness  to  goodness.  Great  taieoCi 
are  valuable^  only  as  they  are  rendered  subservient  to  poryoMt 
of  benevolence.  Under  an  obliquity  of  moral  principle,  bn|^l- 
er  reason  prompts  to  bolder  climes,  and  an  increase  of  iatellec- 
tual  capacity,  is  an  increase  of  the  power  of  mischieil  Invest  a 
malevdent  being  with  infinite  wisdom  and  unlimited  power,  and 
yott  make  him  the  tenor  and  scourge  of  the  univerae.  AUki- 
tellectttol  culture  is  to  be  regaided  simply  as  means  to  an  aid;— 
as  power  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil.  It  is  the  province  of  a  refi- 
ned moral  sensibility  to  put  an  accurate  value  on  the  ififleMiit 
kinds  of  knowledge,  and  to  pursue  each  in  proportion  to  its  woidw 
It  is  ody  ia  a  healthful  state  of  the  moral  fecutty  that  we  make 
the  distinction  between  justice  and  successy  between  tbeloteof 
excellence  and  the  love  of  excelling. 

While  we  are  disposed  to  allow,  i^  their  fiiU  esteat,  tkepka- 
suresof  literary  pursuit  and  the  important  advantages  of  intel- 
lectual illumination,  it  must  be  confessed  that  man  has  wants 
which  nothing  can  si;qpply,and  woes  which  nothing  can  leiieve, 
but  the  sanative  influence  of  reli^n.  What  can  moderate  an* 
ger,  resentment,  malice,  or  revenge,  like  the  though  that  we 
may  ask  God  to  £>rgive  our  trespasses^qaly  as  we  fin^ve  tlie  tre^ 
passes  of  others!  What  can  quiet  mormurings  at  our  lot,  like 
that  deep  sense  of  moral  dement  ulucb  the  go^  presses  ep 
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Hie  ctMMeteMet    What cancod  die  ImniingB  of  envj, or aOajr 
the  passion  for  renown^  Hke  a  remembtaiice  of  the  transitory 
nature  of  aH-haman  glorjt    What  can  prodaee  resignation  to 
\heI<M8  of  friends^like  a  confident  hope  of  meeting  them  boob 
in  n  brighter  world?     What  can  prompt  to  deeds  of  benero- 
lence^  like  flie  example  of  Him,  who,  thoagh  he  was  rich,  for  our 
aakea*  became  poor?    Is  fliere  any  thing  which  can  give  steadi- 
nesa  to  purposey  or  stal^flity  to  character^  Bke  an  anwavering  re- 
gard to  the  will  of  GodT    Considerations  of  mere  worldly  poli- 
cy,  or  interest  fimiirii  no  steady  magnetic  influence  to  gire  one 
nniibmi  directioa  to  dl  tfie  plans  and  actions  of  life.    Patriof> 
itm  may  fire  flie  spirit  widi  valour  to  sustain  the  onset  of  an  inrar 
ding  foe,  and  bare  the  breast  to  the  rushing  tide  of  war>— but 
who  can  meet  wilii  unniAed  temper  the  ttiousand  petty  ills  diat 
Hfe  is.heirto,  lika  hkn  whose  aim  is  hearent    What  sublinnty 
like  moral  subHoHty,  whether  we  regard  the  grandeur  or  perma- 
nency of  its  eflfectsf    What  more  sublime  than  the  triumphs  of 
a  dying  christian,  when  in  the  midst  of  its  decaying  and  crum- 
bling habitation  flie  spirit  plumes  itself  fi>r  its  lofty  flight,  and 
departs  in  the  buoyancy  of  hope,  for  the  regions  of  eternal  day  t 
^  But  diese  are  not  fimits  of  earthfy  growth.    These  are  the  gifts 

t  of  dirisliamty. 

7  Butit  is  on  man  in  his  social  capacities  and  poKtical  relations 

I  that  moral  principle  is  df^stined  to  exert  its  most  important  influ- 
ence. Itisinsocietythsit  man  has  power.  It  is  in  society  tiiat 
rirtae  developes  its  ben6v<^nt  tendencies,  and  that  viae  scatters 
fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death.  Has  the  example  of  rice  wrought 
poweHuOy,  so  has  that  <^  rirtue.    Have  many  been  begaaed  to 

t  tlleir  destruction  by  ^  entidngs  of  tiie  sinfiil,  multitudes  have 

pi  been  aBured  by  the  persuasions  of  die  good,  to  foirer  worlds  oa 

i  high. 

II  None  wid  deny  diat  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  uprightness 

^  iiof  ike  last  importance  to  a  public  man.    Bat  how  can  he  get 

(I  ttat  reputation  so  surety  as  by  being  upright  and  hone^tt    Po- 

1^  Htidaas  wifl  sooner  or  later  team,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 

1^  pofitical  integrity  in  contradistinction  \o  moml  integrity: — that 

^  lotbing  which  is  mmrally  wrong  cu  be  poKticaDy  ri^t.    fa* 
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irigue  and  crooked  policy  may  sometimes  secure  preseoi 
cess  and  temporary  eieiratioiu  But  this  sacceas  is  trandent 
the  flight  of  the  meteor,  which  calls  our  atteoticm  onlj  to 
its  falL  Character  will  find  its  leveL  Virtue  will  be  hi»> 
oured  with  reputation  and  esteem;  and  a  dereliction  of  priod- 
pie  will  be  visited  with  shame  and  contempt.  Jlie  crafij  and 
oveivreaching  statesman  will  inevitably  lose  that  very  £uaefdr 
which  he  treads  many  a  devious  path;  add  instead  of  secoriog 
permanent  applause,  will  consign  his  natie  to  ignominy  and  eie- 
cratibn.  It  matters  not  to  what  lofty  and  undisputed  a^eodea> 
cy  he  may  rise,  or  within  what  ramparts  of  power  be  niay  in- 
trench himself,  the  days  of  his  reputation  are  numbered*  The 
prophecy  of  his'ovevttirow  is  delivered. 

Nor  is  moral  principle  less,  indispensable  to  national  than  t» 
individual  prosperity.  National  virtues  secure  with  unerring 
certainty  true  national  glory;  and  national  vices  are  ibllowedby 
a  train  of  national  calamities*  The'true  glory  of  a  natioa  con- 
sists in  the  goodness  of  its  laws  and  in  the  wisdom  of  their  ad- 
ministration; infiumess  in  making  treaties  and  fidelity  in  main- 
tiuning  them;  in  habits  of  probity  and  of  punctuality  in  all  the 
relations  of  social  intercourse;  in  the  temperance,  and  comfort, 
and  intelligence  of  the  citizen; — ^in  valour  in  repelling  foreign 
invadoo,and  watchful  vigilance  in  the  guardianship  of  its  liber- 
ties. 

But  in  the  absence  of  moral  principle,  what  safeguard  is  there 
for  the  rectitude  of  SaAr  and  just  dealing  between  manandmaoi 
and  between  nation  and  nationt    What  is  there  to  prevent  tiie 
eternal  principles  of  right  and  the  plain  virtues  of  honesty  and 
integrity  firom  being  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  a  time-serving  ex> 
pediency?    What  is  there  to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  pas6ion,or 
the  cravings  of  cupidity?  If  Philip  of  Macedon  deemed  no  city 
impregnable  ioto  which  he.  could  introduce  an  ass  laden  with 
gold,  must  not  a  political  community  look  for  safety  to  the  con- 
aervative  influence  of  a  lofty  and  uncompromising  morality? 
General  knowledge  among  our  citizens  is  essential  to  the  perpe* 
iuity  of  our  free  and  happy  republic.     But  something  more  is 
necessary*    M  individual  may  know  his  own  interests  and  yet 
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misembi J  sacrifice  them  at  the*  biddiog  of  some  licentious  pns* 
won.  A  man  in  pablic  life  may  koow  the  best  interests  of  iiis 
country^  and  jet  treacherou^lj  betray  them.  To  knowlcdt^e 
then  »U8t  be  added  virtue. 

^o  poetical  or  literary  Institution,  which  discards  the  influence 
of  moral  and  ffeligioos  ptinciple^  can  etp^t  the  blessirtg  of  AI- 
Bftighty  God«    Gentlemen,  I  would  not  hope  for  the  prosperity 
of  this  University,  for  vhpfle  welfare  I  come  to  toiU  unless  it  be 
reared  on  the  bioad  lind  deep  basis  of  christian  principle* 
While,  theveibre,  the  tei^hefs  of  this  literary  Institution  inflexi- 
bly reJiise^o  descend  into  the  arena  of  political  strife,  or  of  theo» 
legical  cootroveny,  let  them  malce  it  their  first  and  Jast  aim  to 
verve  their  country  and  their  Qod*    Let  them  lead  their  pupils 
not  ofily  to  the  waters  of  Castalia,  ttie  resort  of  the  Musei^  but 
also  to^Siloa's  brook,  thatflowed  /h»t  by  the  oracle  of  God/' 

And  if  tlie  noble  and  dear  bought  heritage  of  our  freedom  is 
to  descend  an  undiminished  patrimony  to  our  children  and  our 
ohUdren's -chfiMren,  it  must  be  by  the  agency  of  principles 
wiiicb  bring  the  retributions  of  a  future  world  to  hear  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  -present*  Fop. myself,  I  look  to  religion  as  the 
ark  in  which  oar  liberties  are  to  be  presented :  not  hy  an  unholy 
alliance  of  Church  and  State,  but  by  the  bland  and  reformii  g 
influence  of  thifl  religion  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
community,  on  the  heartland  the  lives  of  oti«*  citizens. 

This  reliction,  which  we  reijard  as  the  Palladium  of  our  free- 
dfim^isin  its  genius  repuhlioan.  Ft  teachc<»  the  doctrine  of 
equal  rights  and  privile&^s.  It  i^  not  limited  like  t^e  ancient 
fiagan  religions,  to  a  few  of  the  noble  and  learned  who  may  be 
initiated  into  its  mvsteries.  -I^  addresses  it5i  ma'; dates  nJiVe  to 
rvler»and  to  people,  4;o  roasters  and  to  servants;  and  carries  its 
consolations  and  hopes  alike  to  the  cottage  a*^d  the  oalace*  It 
commands- its  teachers  to  announce  its  elad  tidins^s  in  the  heap- 
ing of  every  rational  creature.  It  acVnowlodires  no  pnv'h'o-ocl 
aristocfacy*  The  philosopher  and  the  peasant,  tho  mqn  of  hit- 
ters and  the  man  of  business,  are  equally*  called  to  how  to  the 
fupremacyi^f  its  ^authority.* 

Let  this  religiop^  whjcb  is  thus  fitted  to  pur  republican  inbti- 
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tutions,  send  its  healing  influences  through  all  tbe  rstmiHrsiiSons 
of  society,  and  we  will  never  despair  of  the  repu Wic.      Th**rc 
will  ever  be  found  among  us  a  redeeming  spint,  which  w^illsare 
tis  from  the  misrule  of  tyranny,  and  the  pitfalls  of  anarrffj. 
lASt  puilic  opinion  be  enligkiened  and  public  morah  he  uniamird, 
and  we  may  bid  defiance  to  the  underminings  of  internal  cor- 
ruption, and  to  the  incursions  of  the  proudest  foreign  foe«    \jeX 
me  then  adjure  you,  who  love  your  country,  to  see  that  there  he 
no  ignorance,  to  misguide  public  opiii^l^n,  which  yoQ  can  ii- 
atruct-  and  no  vice,  to  pollute  the  fountains  of  morality,  which 
you  can  reform.    Put  forth  your  utmost  energies  to  render  the 
irradiations  o(  knowledge  and  the  renovating  power  of  religioi 
universal; — and,  whatever  may  become  of  our  beloved  coon  try* 
you  will  merit  a  triumph  at  her  hands,  and  will  ultimately  re*> 
ceive  the  rewards  of  well  doing.     Proclaim  a  War  of  extermi- 
nation against  ignorance  and  yice^ — and  withered  be  that  ana 
which  is  raised  for  their  defence. 

invited  by  the  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  trustees  of 
this  University  to  watch  over  its  interests  and  to  labour /or  itE 
welfare,  I  come.  Gentlemen,  to  cast  my  lot  amon^  yoa,  and  to 
unite  n^  fortunes  and  my  destinies  with  yours.  To  the  diligent 
dischai^e  of  the  duties  of  that  high  office,  with  which  your 
Chairman,  in  your  behalf,  has  now  invested  me,  I  solemnly 
pledge  myself^  relying  on  your  candour,  youf  counsels,  and  your 
support. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  should  not  have  co^ne  thus  faraway  from 
dearest  kindred  and  friends,  unless  possessed  of  confidence  la 
your  virtues,  and  tint'rringr  co-operation  to  promote  the  interests 
of  good  letters.  Your  kind  and  hospitable  attentions  tostran* 
gers,  the  warmtfi  of  your  friendships,  the  liberality  of  your  doMh 
nations  to  praise-worthy  ol>jects, your  promptitude  in  action, yoar 
fearlessness  in  dangler,  and  your  tun.ing  the  wilderness  into  a  fruit- 
lul  field,  cannot  be  forjvotten.  Tuose,  who  have  been  thus  foremost 
to  fell  our  forests  and  our  foes,  will  not  be  the  last  in  the  race 
of  literary  enterprise  and  in  the  march  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. What  the  citizens  of  this  town  aa  d  court)  are  doixtgto 
sustain  this  institution  is  a  most  cheering  ihdication  of  public^ 
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MntimenL    A  will  embalm  your  names  in  the  memory  of  m 
▼irtuous;  and  transmit  to  ages  yet  unborn  tbe  manifold  ble*» 
aiiiga  of  education^    Let  every  man  do  his  duty,  and  1  say  with  ^ 
confidence  tbat,  under  God,  Transylyauia  shall  be  tbe  delight  and*  * 
glory  of  the  West*. 


BBBUCXSRAPHICAL  NOTICE. 

Art.  X*-^jf  Discourse  on  the  Genitis  and  Character  of  the  Rkv. 
Horace  Hollcy,  LL..D.  laie  President  of  Transylvania  Uni" 
versity^  6y  Charles  Caldwkll,  M*  D.  Professor  of  the  InstiMe$ 
of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Practice  in  said  University;  with  an 
(qjpendix  containing  copious  notes  biographical  and  iUustratvoe*-^ 
pp.  302.  8vo.  Boston,  1828. 

Although  this  is  not  a  work  of  the  kind  which  we  purpose 
liven  to  notice,  much  less  review  in  this  Journal,  yet  there  are 
connected  with  it  various  considerations  which  render  it  not 
enly  admissible^  but,  as  we  believe,  a  matter  of  doty  in  us  brief 
ly  to  introduce  to  the  attention  of  our  readers* 

To  say  nothing  of  his  splendid  talents  and  peculiar  distinc- 
tion, and  of  the  ibordinate  I6ss  which  science  and  letters  have 
sustained  in  his  d^atb.  Dr.  Holley,  being  the  President  of  a 
•University,  was  essentially  connected  with  each  of  the  three  learn 
ed  professions.  He  had  been  President  of  Transylvania,  whose 
name  this  Journal  bears:  he  was  highly  instrumental  in  the  e^ 
tablishment  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Institution,  of 
whose  faculty*  we  ourselves  form  a  part.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,^  we  say,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  notice  the  work.--^ 
And  we  are  the  more  hl^ly  rejoieed  to  b^  able  warmly  to  con- 
cur with  others  in  doing  it  ^vourably,  in  as  much  as  we  under* 
stand  that  tbe  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  it  are  intended  for  the  sole 
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"benefit  of  the  very  amiable  and  accomplished  widow  and  flie 
•orphan  son  of  the  deceased* 

This  discourse.,  as  is  well  known  to  the  majority  of  our  read* 
ers,  was  prepared  at  tlie  request  of  the  medical  students  oT 
Trdiisylvania  University,  and  delivered  before  thetn  and  die 
pu^»lic,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last .  session,  (November, 
1827).  Immediately  upon  its  delivery  a  unanimous  call 
made  upon  the  Professor  for  a  copy  for  publication: — this 
assented  to;  ai  d  ari-angements . forthwith  were  made  for  print- 
ing it.  About  this  time  Mrs.  HoUey  arrived  in  Lexington,  od 
her  return  from  that  disastrous  voyage  which  she  has  so  ferf- 
ingly  described  in  the  appendix  to  this  discourse,  and  whick 
had  been'the  unhappy  cause  of  the  discourse  itsel£  The  manu- 
script was  submitted  to  her;  ar.d  on  reading  it  she  expreeeed 
her  desire  that  it  might  be  printed  in  a  manner  which  its  excel- 
lerce  merited,  aiid  ;that  it  should  be  rendered  still  more  worthy 
of  public  patronage,  by  the  addition  of  biographical  and  iUiis- 
trative  matter.  Her  wishes  were  expressed  to  the  medical 
class  through  Dr.  Caldwell,  to  which  she  received  the  most 
respectful  and  cordial  assent*  This  ^was  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged in  the  following  letter,  which,  in  coh8e<)uence  of  the 
deep-toned  feeling  that  it  breathes,  and  the  suavity  of  manner 
so  characteristic  of  the  fair  wTitec,  we  feel  authorized  to  extract 
from  the  advertisement  to  the  volume. 

^^Lexingtouy  February  18,  1828. 

Dear  Sir, 

..  •» 
I  have  read  with  lively  interest  the  communication  of  the  Medical 

Class  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  Such  an  expression  of 
respect,  so  spontaneously  rendered,  to  one  whom  they  had  so  little 
opportunity-toknow,  and  founded  on  a  daim  so  sacrbd  axid  ddicate,  v 
alike  honourable  to  them  and  flaileriiig  to  me.  It  is  not  only  a  chiv«l- 
rolls  manifestation  of  the  elevation  of  feeling  which  belongs  to  gentle- 
men, l^ut  it  carries  to  my  heart  a  new  conviction  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  human  character.  The  misfortunes;  which  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  me  during  the.  past  year,  have  furnished  am{de  evidence  of  that 
benevolence.  Thrown  upon  the  wide  ocean,  helpless,  unprotected, 
sinking  under  complicated  calamities, •with  nothing  of  life  left  but  a 
sensibility  to  sufl'ering,  had  it  not  been  for  the  manifbld  di^lays  of 
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that  diainterest^neas,  I  too  had  found  a  grave.    To  ypar  8ex,niiidtt 
ilea  veil,  the  praiso  is  due;  and  it  is  grateftlT  to  the  pride  of  my  nature,    \ 
s^  it  is  soothiug  to  my  self-love,  to  add  another  proof  to  my  fruitful    * 
experience. 

I  wdJ  thank  you.  Sir,  to  communicate  to  theClaai  the  gmteful  sense  « 
J  cii.enoin  of  their  magnanimous  conduct.     Perhapa,  too,  I  owe  tlicm 
ao  <ipology  for  interfering  with  tlieir  rights — they  having  a  prior  claim 
to   your  U^course,  which  they  have  so  generously  waved  on  my 
account.    Tiiey  mustiind  an  excuse  in  the  hurry  and  warmth  of  my 
feelings,  as  lemoier  mierests  usually  give  way  .to  those  which  aia 
nearer  and   mui-e  exclitsivel     1  relied  on  a  principle  in  our  nature, ia 
which  the  mgemiousnesfrof  their  condixt  proves  that  1  wbs  not  mista- 
ken.    Tiiey  will  readily  pardon  a  solicitude,  which  I,  in  common  with 
the  family  of  iny  lute  husband,  could  not  but '  feel,  to  preserve  some 
memorial  of  i^  genju9  &nd  ciiajracter  of  him  whom  we  have  lost; 
Some  tesiimony  of  his   talents  and  virtues;  and  of  the  full,  honest, 
unwearied,  almost  heroic  exertion  of  thef^.     We  wished  it  to  be  a  cc  m* 
prehensive,  peimanen-,  not  a  cheap,  ephemeral  vw>rk — to  be  in  an  ele- 
gant form,  and  m  all  respec's,  wortiiy  of  the  subject,  of  the  friendsi 
and  iif  the  liberal  individujds  to  whose  generou8|  but  voluntary  con- 
tnl.MKions,  we  would  wish  to  owe  it.    They  cannot  fail  to  see,  also,  in 
tiie  claims  of  my  ^n,  the  son  of  him  who  was  devoted  to  the  inter* 
esis  of  education,  to  whom  this  school  owns  its  obligation^  and  who 
was  at  1  ist  sacrificed  to  those  iateiests,  )notive  to  esertion  equally  8a 
cied  and  imperative. 

AS  you  have  generously  consented  to  ai^  me  in  presenting  to  tha 
wt^rld  the  predominant  features  of  the  great  light  which  has  gone  out, 
you  will  have  a  corresponding  sympathy,  equally  divested  of  any 
selfisli  impulse,  in  expressing  to  the  little  world  to  which  your  labors 
are  now  duected,  the  grateful  sentiments  of  her  who  is  left  in  darkness. 

Yours  Yeiy  sincerely, 

M.  A.  Holubt;' 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  the  publication  of  the 
discourse  was  transferred  to  Boston^  where  it  was  printed,  du« 

4 

ring  the  last  summer,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Holley;  and  from  that  place  we  have 
just  received  it,  in  a  garb  worthy  of  the  subject  of  it,  the  orator, 
the  annotators,  and  the  press  from  which  it  emanates. 

In  thequalitj  of  the  paper  on  which  it  Is  printed,  and  as  an 
elegant  specimen  of  typographical  execution,  the  volume  before 
us  may,  indeed,  be  almost  said  to  stand  alone*  It  does  much 
credit,  therefore,  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  tiiose  who  con^ 
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4  dieted  it,  aiyl  is,  in  a  liieh  degree  honorable,  ^f -merely  te 

•'    the  press  from  which  it  Isiued,  but  to  the  art  of  phntiog  in 

y    the  Untted  States. 

<r  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Holley  which  it  contains  is  a  handsom* 

'    and  tasteful  engraving:  but  we  regret  to  say,  that  the  likeness 

is  not  so  striking  as  vfe  could  have  wished:  a  better  one  we 

think  might  have  been  taken  from  the  painting  of  our  lamented 

townsman,  Jouett.    The  work  is  ornamented  with  two  other 

Tery  appn^riate   plates;    a  lithographic  view  of  the  place 

where  Dr.  Holly  was  bom,  and  a  correct  engraving  of  Train 

iyhrania  edifice  in  which  he  presided. 

But  its  typographical  and  mechanical  execution  are  not  dia. 

only  excellencies  of  this  v<4ume:  in  the  style  and  manner  of  tha 

writing  there  is  unusual  variety.    Nor  could  it  well  be  others 

wise;  as  it  is  the  production  of  several  writers;  the  sprightly 

and  bewitching  pen  of  Mrs.  Holley  having  had  an  extensive  coo- 

cein  in  it.    She  is  understood  to  have  written  notes  A  and  G 

of  the  apppndixy  containing  narratives  of  the  early  life  of  Dr. 

Holley,  and  of  his  visit  to  New-Orleans  and  death. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  volume  has  yet  been  review^  in 

the  Boston  North  Anferican;  but  in  most  of  the  daily  and 

weekly  papers,  and  in  some  of  the  monthly  periodicals  of  that 

literary  metropolis,  it  is  recommended  as  a  work  of  distinguish* 

ed  merit  and   peculiar  attractiveness.     From  some  of  these, 

and  from  Mr.  Flint^s  Westert)  Review  we  will  content  ourselvet 

to  mal&e  a  few  extracts;  since,  as  before  remarked,  the  matter 

of  the  work  itself  does  not  legitimately  fall  within  the  porrjew 

of  a  Medical  Journal. 

The  New-England  Galaxy,  which  is  confessedly  the  abtest 

Tind  most  literary  weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  in  a  well  writtea 

analysis  of  the  volume,  thus  notices.it: 

• 
^Of  the  style  of  composition  observable  in  this  volume  we  may  sty^ 

that  the  Discourse  is  worthy  gf  the  writer  and  the  subject.    In  copioaB 

ness  of  language,  or  to  use  his  own  favourite  expression,  in  opuleacy 

of  diction,  he  has  poured  out  the  feelings  of  a  heart  that  was  ftahioned 

to  feel.    He  has  spoken  like  one  who  knew  and  could  not  witUiald 

the  estimation  wliich  all  should  have  of  the  uBefulneoB  of  the  Ufi^npd 
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ttie  misfortunes  t>f  tli6  death  of  Mr.  Holk|L  In  eulogizing,  he  has  not 
foi||rotten  to  speak  of  defects;  in  alludiitg  to  misfortunes,  he  freely  and 
boldly  states  their' causes;  and  in  setting  forth  the  virtues  and  talenttf 
of  liis  friend,  he  portrays  the  ruinous  vindictiveness  of  his  Ibes.^ 

^That  portion  of  the  notes  written  hy  Mrs.  Hclley  proves  that  the  in-  • 
fluence  of  the  mind  of  her  venerated  husband,  exalted  and  strengthen* 
od  whatever  was  within  its  reach.  Under  such  influence  it  is  not  sun 
prising  that  a  female  could  attain  to  a  dignified,  perspicuous,  eleganl 
style  of  thinking  and  expression.  Her  writing  exhibits  intellectui4 
power,  in  selecting  and  arranging  the  most  interesting  topics,  as  well. 
«6  in  presenting  them  forcibly;  and  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
her  department  of  this  biography  could  not  hi^ve  been  better  execu« 
ted.  ** 

• 

The  following  commendation  of  the  work  is  from  the  pen 
^r  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  accomplished  scholars  of  our 
country* 

«'  ^^I  have  looked  into  the  volume  just  published  on  the  life  and  chaiac-' 
ler  of  Dr.  Holley.  It  is  to  me  full  of  interest  and  no  small  share  of 
instruction.  The  sketches  of  his  talents,  character,  studies,  acquirei^ 
iDents  and  opinions,  are  drawn  with  great  vividness  and  stresgth,  and 
have  increased  and  exalted  my  sense  of  bis  gemus  and  worth. 

'^The  account  of  his  last  illness  and  death,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti*  - 
fill,  toudiing  ^nd  pathetic  narratives  I  have  ever  read.  It  affords  an- 
other proofs  that  the  tales  of  real  life,  told  by  those  who  hayefelt  what 
th«y  (kscribe,  and  have  known  wh^t  they  relate,  have  more  power  over 
the  human  heart,  than  the  brightest  imagiivings  of  fi<ition.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  privilege  of  placing  such  a  work  in  my  library.  ^        \ 

Mr*  Flipt  in  an  able,  and  as  we  think  impartial,  sunrey  of  the 
Tolume,  published  in  the  September  number  of  Us.  ^Western 
inoDthly  Review,^' .  makes  the  following  remarks. 

"Though  the  t)i8Course purports  to  be  an  eulogy  of  presid^t  HoI« 
ley,  it  touches  in  passing  ^de  onmi  scribili,*  and  proves  to  be  a  peg,  up- 
on which  the  author  hangs  many  an  eloquent  and  ingenious  disquisi- 
tion upon  various  points  of  philosophy  ^d  literature,  •  The  warp  is  of^ 
fen  of  one  thread,  aud  the  woof  of  another,  differing  both  in  material 
and  colour;  and  yet  the  whole  web  is  woven  with  a  close  wail,. and 
proves  to  be  a  mosaic  tissue,  splendid  even  to  gorgeousness.  That  the 
harangue  is  exuberant,  full  of  "fieiy  Cuicies,^  fervid,  powerful,  and  ia 
his  own  peculiar  phrase,  redundant  ia  ^opulency  and  magnificency,^  we 
hold  to  be  so  obvious,  that  none  but  a  flippant  tyro,  or  an  adust 
and  bilious  hypercrilic,  could  think  of  denying  it  these  attributes.'^ — . 
^But  there  is  through  the  whole  such  a  manifestation  of  robust  and 
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'manly  power  Y>f  ttonght,  aod  ^^h  a  felicity  of  fignr^  tnil  iHwIn^ 

,  ,     that,  carried  along  with  the  current^  we  do  Hot  paiifie  ic  s?ii  ey  ro'nor 

/'      deftJcts.*'— "The   whole  foima  a  biography  of  the  deceased,  uS  to- 

/'         plete  as  the  materials  in  podBefisiQn  may  furnish;  and  given  in  a  Wi  of 

the  most  splendid  execution^*  wiU  remain  to  the  d<»y3  to  come,  amnDo- 

^       lial  and  a  synopsis  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  de* 

I    ceased.^ 

From  the  foregoing  notices  of  the  work  we  are  coiisideri* «:, 
^  we  feel  no  disposition,  l)ecause  we  perceive  no  jiwt  ground,  to 
detract  of  dissent*  We  deem  it,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  the 
subject  of  it,  who  is  known  to  have  been  justty  ranked  among 
the  most  highly  accomplif?ihed  and  nn;dy  gifted  men  of  the  dav; 
and  we  conclude  by  recommending  it  warmly  to  the  patronage 
of  our  readers. 


•OBITUARY. 

DitD  in  Jemamitie  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  16th  day  of  Sentembcr,  aftrt 
alofl^  confinement  with  jnltous  fever,  Dr.  AM)BRbO]r  WjiTKiNSof  Aujastt, 
•Creorgia,  aged  54  years. 

Dr.  Watkins  was  ^  native  of  Virginia,  but  emi-xratctlat  an  early  age  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  resided  for  a  short  time  at  Louisville.  He  did  not,  however,  I'tof 
continue  in  this  State  before  he  removed  to  Oeonria,  ami  settled  in  Aii^^% 
where  he  resided  for  many  jean  as  a  practitio'^er  uf  medicine.  Fron  th»t 
place  he  set  out  on  a  tou?  of  recreation  daring  the  la^  Sprihir,  and  retnr'i'? 
nrom  the  North,  with  the  iptention  of  visiting  his  (ncnds  in  Kentnckj,  heifrk- 
ened  of  fatigue  and  fever,  and  died  at  the  house  of  Lewis  NuckoU  Esq.,  bif 
fa^ther^in-Iav,  in  the  ncignbourhood  of  Lexinsctofi. 

We  had  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance,  with  Dr.  Watkias  oa^^  }^ 
last  illness,  during  which,  however,  we  had  ample  opoort»initie8  of  witne«iri| 
ID  him,  the  honorable  bearing  of  a  gentleman, — the  d^^voted  aflectiori  of  • 
hnsband, — ^the  meek^  resigned  and  ratient  temj^erof  a  chnntian.  Wcba\t 
learnt  that  his  Hamming  as  a  practitioner  of  me<licine  was  hi^-hly  re«rectftbi^ 
and  that  by  laborioni  attention  to  his  duties  he  had  amassed  a  large  fortunp* 

Died  at  Franklin,  Tennessee,  on  the  ,2t)th  of  Angiist,  of  piUiBonaiy  disea«( 
Dr.  Le A N nEB  Hughes,  in  the  23<1  yenr  of  his  are. 

Dr.  Hn '.-hes  was  an  eleve  of  Tra'm-lvaniT  Universitv,  in  which  he fr»<i'*' 
ted  at  the  last  camiT>en<T[i.ent,  in  March  1 828,  with  much  rp-^utari*  ^n,  althonJ' 
he  had  been  'precluded,  by  the  deli-  ate  state  of  his  health,  from  cle^aofli^- 
tion  to  study  for  some  months  before.  The  amiiblenewi  of  bis  dir^wtiflO 
had  endeared  him  to  all  who  krrw  binu  while  hi^  hif  hlj  res-  cctHhle  «««■• 
ments,  aad  habits  of  itodioas  attentioDy  gave  aa  earnest  of  iuture  eaiioeitf* 
in  bis  profesnon. 


fiy  Thoi«|9  J.  Matthews,  A.  M.  Morrison  Professor  of  Ma> 
tbenatics  and  Nataral  Pluksopby,  in  TfMMtThmnia  Uiuier- 
•ity. 
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28,960 
38,818 
28,948 
29,033 
29,076 
29,004 
28,957 
28^949 
28,948 
28,895 
28,933 


Winds. 


Calm 
S.  W* 

s,  w. 
s.  w. 

Calm 

S-  W, 

E.tW. 

West 

Calm 

W.&S. 


loudy. 
in,  cloudy* 

tear. 

lear. 

lear. 

lear,  cloady. 

loud  J)  clean 

lear. 

iear. 
Clear,  rain. 
Rain,  cloud  j. 


S.  W. 

28,926  j  .S.,JrS.WJRain,  cloudy* 

29,017  I  Calm       Cloud j,  clean 

29,138  .do.  &S.W.  Clear. 

29,120  f  S.  W.      Clear;  doad  J. 

29,033     S*  W.      Rain,  clear. 

29,012  S.W.&W.  Clear,  rain. 

28,943  SW.  NW.  Cloudy. 

28,937  j  fiast         Cloudy. 

28,969   '  South     jCiear^  raifu 

28,998  ;  South     {Cloudy,  raliu 

am,  (iloudy* 
lear. 
Clear, 
lear. 
Clear,  cloudy. 


\ 


29,084 
29,090 


South 

S.  w. 

Chang 


29,060  I  Chang 
29,058     Calm 


29,097 
29,065 
29^)13 
28,915 
28,960 


S.  E. 
S.  W. 
Varia. 
S.  W. 
Cakn 


Cloudy,  rain, 
Cloudy. 
Clear,  rain,  cloudy. 
Clear,  doudfl» 


€9.7  I  79.8  [  73.5  |  28.868 


MeanlMieht  ThGnoMmeter, 
Oreatcrt  neia^t  Thennometar, 
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Mean  height  Barometer, 
€hPMtert  height  Barometer, 
liMMt  height  Barometer, 
%iaiitilj  of  Rain, 
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13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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23 

24 
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27 

28 

29 
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68° 

76° 

67° 

61 

65 

64 

56 

72 

66 

60 

73 

64 

57 

75 

66 

62 

78 

70 

67 

80 

75 

64 

76 

70 

64 

74 

67  . 

61 

76 

67 

67 

78 

68 

64 

80 

74 

73  I 

76 

75 

67  i 

74 

69 

62 

72 

68 

62 

76 

70 

62 

76 

72 

62 

•  •^7 

72 

65 

79* 

74 

70 

80 

74 

70 

80 

72 

70* 

79 

72 

72 

82 

77 

73 

83 

77 

74 

80 

78 

77 

79 

80 

76 

•77 

73 

68 

75 

68 

62 

77 

68 

62 

79 

70 

65 

77 

74 

69° 

75° 

73° 

Mean  of  Prevailm^ 
BaromeUr.     Winds« 


28,937 
2iB,974 
29,043 
29,129 
29,118 
29,070 
28,952 
28,846 
28,913 
28,945 
29,007 
29,027 
28,895 
28,820 
28,945 
29,078 
29,135 
29,075 
29,003 
28,933 
28,943 
29,020 
29^045 
.29,010 
28,990 
28,947 
29,062 
29,180 
29,192 
29,165 
29,095 


S-WAW. 

N.  W. 
N-  W. 
N.  W. 

s.  w. 
s.  w. 
s.  w. 

S.  W- 
Varia. 

S..W. 


Clear* 

Clear,  clcMjdj. 

Clear* 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear,  cloud;^'. 

Rain,  clear. 

Clear. 


Clear.  ' 
W.&N.W  Cloudy,  clear. 
E.&Cql0i  Clear. 

West  "  jCloady,  raifl. 

West       iClear,  cloudj. 

Varia.    'Cloudy,  clear. 
ICalnk^NEClear. 
i  N.  E.      Clear. 
jCalra-SWjClear. 

Varia.    [Clear. 


NW.^W 


S.  W. 

S.  W. 

West 

Varia, 

Vapia. 

Varia. 
W.&S.WJ 

Varia. 

Calm 
ICaim-NW 

Varia. 


Clear,  rain. 
Clear,  rain,  cloudj. 

do.     do.     do. 
Clear. 

Clear,  some  clouds. 
Cloudy,  showers. 
Clear,  raiD,cloady. 
Cloudy,  rain,clear. 
Cloudy,  clear. 
Clear. 
Clear. 
Cloudy. 


29.015 


Mean  height  of  Thermometer, 
Greatest  height  of  Thermometer, 
Least  height  of  Thermometer, 
Mean  height  of  Barometier, 
Greatest  heighf  of  Barometer, 
Least  hei  gh t  of  Barometer, 
Depth  of  rain  on  a  level, 


7ir 

-    83° 

,56^ 

29.015  inch. 

29.215  iocb. 

28^8115  inch. 

2.231  inch* 
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27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
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74 
70 
64 
60 
62 
63 
65 
68 
73 
70 
64 
69 
71 
67 
64 
68 
65 
60 
65 
67 
69 
r70 
67 
67 
67 
67 
70 
70 
.71 
74 

j  674° 


33° 

85 

74 

70 

78 

80 

80 

80 

83 

79 

77 

79 

79 

781 

75 

76 

78 

73 

72 

80 

81 

83 

81 

84 

84 

86 

85 

87 

86 

88 

841  . 
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66 
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70 
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76 
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74 
70 
68 
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74 
66 
67 
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76 
75 
73 
73 
74 
80 
79 
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I  74° 
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^ean  of 


Uar&meWr.  Winda. 


29,053 
29,070 
29,057 
29,108 
29,086 
29,119 
29,172 
29,191 
29,083 
28,984 
29,015 
29,075 
29,104 
29,005 
29,087 
29,117 
29,028 
29,163 
29,230 


PreraiKng  *IG«ii«raIIieinarki. 


29,283 
29,327 
29,345 
29,285 
29,253 
29,250 
29,265 
29,299 . 
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29,243 
29,227 
I  29,2905 


Varia. 

S.  W. 

Varia. 

W.&S-  w 

s.  w. 
s.  w. 
s.  w, 

Varia, 
Varia. 
S.  W, 
West 
S.  W. 
S,  W. 

s.  w. 

West 
Calm 

W.«rS.W. 

North 
Varia. 


29,232  N,W,&S. 


Calm 

Varia. 
ISE.&SW. 

S.  E. 
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E.&S.W. 
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Cloud). 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Cloudjr,  rain* 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Rain,  cloudy. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clean 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 


Mean  height  of  Thermometer,^ 
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Mean  height  of  Barometer, 
Greatest  height  of  Barometer,  '    - 
Least  height  of  Barometer, 
Quantity  of  Rain^. 


74° 

-    88® 

60° 

29,2905  inch* 

29^60  i»'ch. 

28,952   ndu 

1,496  inob* 


009  Memihgkd  Jaitmat  fir  S^imAer^  INS* 
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93 

83 
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9^ 

96 

97 

98 

99 
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63 

56 

51 

50 

53 

59 

64 

50 

45 

50 

57 

64A 

66* 

68 

64 

60 

63 

57 

63 

65 

68 

68 

56 

54 

55 

48 

55 

43 

48 
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71 

61 

61 

TO 

73 
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60 
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67 

73 

7« 

79 

69 

7t 

71 

70 

73 

70 
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77 

79 

63 
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63 
67 
65 

ee 
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64 

58 

54 

64 

70 

70 
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63 

68 

74 

76 

69 
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65 

66 

66 
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73 

73 

60 

71 

57 

55 

60 

58 

57 

63 


644° 


39,045 
39,039 
39,063 
39^34 
38,159 
39;335 
39,153 
39,098 
39,338 
39,387 
39^^7 
29,35? 
39,155 
39,049 
39,039 
39,185 
39,363 
99,369 
39,300 
39,078 
39,080 
39,124 
39,153 
99^7 
39,179 
39,349 
99,315 
39,345 
99,360 
39,074 


S»  W.     KaiB. 
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8.  W.    IClear. 


8.  W. 

6.  W, 


/^ 
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Calm 
South 


Cloudj; 
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[^lear. 


Calr'      Clear. 


S.  W. 
S.  W. 
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'lear. 
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iRaiD. 
1oadj« 
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loedy* 


N.  E.      aoady*      . 


lear. 
Clear, 
lear. 


Clear,  fbIb.. 


Calm 

South 

South 

S.  W. 
S.&  S.  W.|Cloudj,  raio. 

8.  S.  W.  jClean 

8.W.W.|cioudy» 

North     (Cloudj* 
|N.&S.W.;Clear. 

S.  W.     Clear. 


East 
South 


Clear. 
Cloodj. 


39,039 


Mean  height  of  Thermonieter, 
Greatest  height  of  Thermometer, 
Least  hei^t  of  Thermometer, 
Mean  height  of  Barometer,   '    - 
GreatesI  height  of  Barometer, 
Least  hdght  of  Barometer, 
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